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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

No. CIII. New Series.— July 1 , 1875. 

TIIE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 

ATf tlic beginning of May Europe was suddenly thrown into agita- 
tion by a shock of alarm which vanished as quickly as it came. We 
were supposed to bo on the eve of the most serious complication. In 
the midst of profound peace war seemed ready to flame out, in 
defiance of every reasonable forecast and without a single element of 
provocation. It has been suggested that the newspapers spread 
these disturbing rumours for the sake either of gaining attention by 
sensational news, or else of favouring certain speculations on the Stock 
Exchange. This is no explanation. On the contrary, the news- 
papers generally ignored the imminence of the danger, and the 
English prints which were the first to point it out, were correctly 
informed. W e cannot hope to get to know the details of a i 3 et ot 
incidents which took place in the cabinet^ of the great powers and in 
the councils of sovereigns. Probably none but those who moved in 
the affair have any exact idea <ff what it meant. As it is, nobody 
has any interest in unveiling the secret of a comedy which might 
have ended in bloody fragedy. In any case, what is certain ie that 
the situation of Europe must be singularly troubled and peace 
very precarious, for such an incident to stir alarms so ^eep, and, if 
we may believo Lord Derby, so well grounded. 

i. 

Evidently the dangers of the situation Krise from* the difficultHfrin 
which Germany finds herself— difficulties that are th*e nearly’ in- 
evitable result of the last war, and of thS conditions of the treaty 
that ended it. It is impossible that ^he map of Europe should be 
modified in a notable degree, ^md that a new empire should come ifito 
existence, without quickening the germs of future complications. 
The vanquished think of recovering wha$ they have lost. The 
victors^ rouse jealousies. They know tjiis ; thoy fear it ; apd naturally 
they wish to anticipate possible alliances, or to make themselves 
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strong enough to be able to see them without apprehension. Honio 
follow strong temptations, .and even apparent necessities to resort to 
arms as a means of arriving at a more secure position. 

Many persons supposed that after their bewildering success in 
France the Germans would be carried away by the same sort of 
infatuation s destroyed Napoleon, and that the intoxication 'of 
their victories would have driven or tempted them to new -con- 
quests and the realisation of the dream of European hegemony. 
Various circumstances appear to make this a remote peril. First, 
Germany is not led by one man, as was France in the hands of 
Napoleon. By the side of Ijic great Chancellor, and above him, is 
the Emperor ; and around the Emperor are the generals and the court. 
There are also the Chambers, which could not hinder war, but whose 
resistance, if they were backed by the sentiment of the country, 
would present a certain obstacle. Different points of view, different 
interests, different wills, are thus found in presence of one another. 
This may well make it difficult for extreme designs to prevail. 
Count Moltkc, who prepared the dazzling achievements of his forces, 
is a man of cold and sober intelligence, not at all likely to attribute his 
victories to his star. lie is perfectly aware that he owes them to the 
number of his soldiers, to the organization of his legions, to the 
rapidity of their mobilisation and concentration, to the precision and 
right conception of his plans of campaign. There arc no signs that 
the great captain is infatuated by his triumphs, or that he desires a 
war for the sake of new laurels. The Deport of the Head-quarters 
Staff, containing the campaign in France, is a pattern of modesty, 
veracity, and good sense. • It is assuredly not the work of a head 
intoxicated by the fumes tff pride. Nor does the Emperor seem, any 
more than Count , Moltkc, to be animated by that ambition of the 
conqueror whic&^fs for ever pushing on to new enterprises. As for 
Prince Bismarck, his one end and aim is. to secure the unity of 
Germany, but so far everything goes to show that he is too astute 
a politician to compromise his work by excess. When the same man 
is at once the absolute sovereign disposing at his good pleasure of all 
the resources of the state, the directing minister who conducts foreign 
rations 5s he Thinks best, and the general who commands the army 
aQriffeUps the glory of its successes, then intoxication may well be 
feared.. If -such a man* carries off extraordinary victories, he may 
believe himself clothed .with a providential mission, and may he 
bent on realising $11 sorts of grandiose schemes and insensate recon- 
struction of states. In GfShftmy to-day the sovereign, the minister, 
and the general, fi>rm three personages who are probably not always 
in accord, and who will at any rate not all be seized at the same 
nta£ient by mental vertigo. There is therefore no ground for 
thinking that Europe sees a revival of the extravagant enterprises 
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of Napoleon I. But peaco is none the more assured for that, for 
logically it seems as if war must result from the actual situation of 
Germany. Two causes make that way: first, the religious diffi- 
culties ; second, the relations with France, Let us examine these 
two points in turn. 

The ecclesiastical laws which have furnished th® struggle in 
Pruisia between the priesthood and the state contain in themselves 
nothing violent or unjust. The first of these laws — that which is 
the cause of the angriest dislike — stipulates that henceforth an 
ecclesiastical employment in one of the Christian churches shall only 
be confided to a German, who has studied for three years in one of 
the universities of the country, and undergone a scientific examina- 
tion settled by the state. The superiors in the hierarchic order are 
bound to notify to the civil authority the name of those on whom 
the religious authorities propose to confer an office. The priest 
being remunerated by the state, and enjoying the use of buildings 
kept up by the public powers, it seems natural to require from him 
some proof of his capacity for duly fulfilling the important function 
entrusted to him. "We may hold that the American system which 
separates the church from the state is preferable. But Rome has 
invariably condemned that system, and so long as the state pays the 
ministers of religion, it is impossible to Refuse a certain right of 
control. In the stales of South Germany, in Bavaria, in Baden, in 
"W iirtemburg, laws like those adopted in Prussia are in full vigour. 
Only they were promulgated some time ago in agreement with the 
Pope, while in Prussia they have been promulgated in spite of the 
Pope, with the avowed object of*puttingnn end to the encroachments 
of the clergy. The catholic clergy claihi that to the Pope alone 
belongs the right of deciding in the # last instance whether even a 
civil law is binding. They could not therefore admit that the lay 
government should impose conditions on the nomination of priests. 
That would have been to recognise the supremacy of the state, and 
they maintain on the contrary the principle of the supremacy of the 
church. The importance of the dispute is plain. Nqthiflg less than 
a question of sovereignty is at stake. "Who is to be master in Germany, 
the civil power, — the Emperor and the Chambers — or the Pope. It 
is the old quarrel of Investitures, the old struggle between thtfi^ftcy 
and the Empire. The only way of bringing it to an end would be to 
adopt the American system of complete separation. But the Germans 
contend, and perhaps not without reason, that such a system is only 
good for protestant countries.* In a catholic country, they say, it opn- . 
ducts directly to the enslavement of the state and*thc absolute domi- 
nation of the Pope, as it is to be seen in Belgium. The state pro- 
fesses J;o ignore the church, and not to concern itself with it. Jl&t , 
the church only admits the system provisionally, and with a view of> 
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drawing from it the means of establishing its own power. It claifns 
that the state should be subjected to its laws ; it makes itself master 
of the instruction of the young, on whom it inculcates its own ideas : 
and it carries these ideas into triumphant practice the day after it has 
gained the majority in the country. The struggle is thus made 
inevitable, and the only alternative is to bow beneath the law of 
the Sovereign Pontiff who holds in his hands the two swordf, the 
sword of civil authority and the sword of ecclesiastical authority. 

What seems to prove that the conflict cannot be avoided is that it 
has broken out in all the catholic countries — in France, in Spain, in 
Italy, in Belgium, in Ireland. On the other side of the seas at 
this very moment it is pursued with no less violence in Brazil, in 
Mexico, in Chili, at Buenos Ayres, that is, throughout catholic 
America. The battle that is being waged in Prussia is therefore a 
fact that results from the condition* of things, a sort of historic 
necessity for catholic Countries. 

A still more tragical cast is given to the struggle by this, that the 
Empire in fighting ultramontanism is in reality defending its own 
existence. This is what we have clearly to understand. Prince 
Bismarck said it in all truth in the tribune at Berlin. The war of 
1870 was declared against Germany by ultramontane influences. No 
doubt many causes madq for war ; the anxiety and chagrin inspired 
in France by Sadowa, the necessity felt by tho Emperor of regaining 
the respect of the army, and of finding a diversion from interior 
difficulties. But Napoleon saw the danger; he hesitated, and even 
would have been glad to shrink back at the last hour. 1 It was the 
c « • 

(1) This is what has been relatfd to me by one of tho actors in the drama. On tho 
14th of July in the morning the ministers assembled under the presidency of the 
Emperor. The peace party and the war pari}'- joined battle. Tho Emperor said not a 
word, but in his heart he leaned towards peace. At length one of the ministers 
suggested the* convocation of a European congress. £The Emperor greeted the idea 
wittf enthusiasm. He grasped the hand of the author of the proposal, " You save us,” 
while two tears trickled down his cheeks. An attempt was instantly made to draw up 
an appead to Europe. But this was no easy task in presence of the partisans of war, 
who would fipd in every conciliatory phrase an avowal of weakness and a humiliation 
discrediting the dynasty in public esteem. At last as they could come to nothing, tho 
ghestion *as deferred to an evening meeting. In the afternoon, as M. Thiers describes 
inhis evidence on the subject of the events of the 4th of September, the Emperor said 
tdntegfc&flpign ministers, “ It is paace. I am sorry for it, for the opportunity was good, 
bfEon the wholo peace is the *safer course. You may regard the affair aB at an end.” 
« The principal minister,” adds M. Thiers, “ used almost the same language to me, but 
in spite of all these assurances, at night everything turned suddenly to war.” The 
same night at St. Cloud the Empress and M. de Gramont finally triumphod over the 
hesitations of the Emperor. «*▼> w 

^Dhe Mexican expedition, which was so fatat to France, by hindering her from 
acting in 1866, was also mainly decided by clerical influences. The object was to 
constitute in Mexico a Latin and catholic empire, which by supporting the slave- 
Kfltyig South, would havo 4 >ut limits to the growth of the great Anglo-Saxon and 
prottatant republic. The Emperor wa#sanguine enough of success to reveal 1£ls design. 
So it was clericalism which overthrew the Empire and France along with it. 
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Empress and M. de Gramont who, in the famous meeting of the 
Council of Ministers at Saint Cloud on the night of the 14th of 
July, decided the declaration of war. The Empress said : — “ This 
is my war . God will be with us, for we shall overthrow Protestant 
Prussia.” M. dc Gramont had brought back from Vienna the 
pronnse of the co-operation of Austria within a month’s ^ime, that is 
to say, after the first successes. Naturally Austria would fain have 
undone the work of 1866 and recovered the hegemony of Germany 
by helping to crush Prussia. It was Russia who placed an obstacle 
in the way of such an attempt. • 

Since 1871 ultramontanism, faithfuP to its plan of campaign, 
industriously prepares the means for executing its designs, by 
turning to account the aims and the passions both of nations and 
their sovereigns. The plan i^ simple and is well understood. It 
consists in this. The restoration in France o£ a dynasty devoted to 
the church, whether by conviction, or because they would need its 
support: the formation of an alliance between Legitimacy, or in 
default of that the Empire, and Austria : support from Bavaria, 
and the catholic Particularists of the south and of the Rhine pro- 
vinces : help, or at worst benevolent neutrality, from Russia. Now 
Austria and France are both of them catholic countries. Both have 
been defeated by Prussia and lost a portion* of their power. Both 
then must desire revenge, for they cannot view the new supremacy 
of Prussia as definitely consolidated. If France ceases to be a 
republic and falls again into the hands of a dynasty, that dynasty 
cannot be anything else than clejical. Thus ultramontanism is* the 
natural bond of all the enemies of Prussia It is able to bring to 
them the contingent of all the catholic animosities that lurk in the 
bosom of Germany and other pafts of the world, and the sympathy 
even of the protestant conservatives, that for instance of tjie English 
ultra-Tories. The German empire finds, then, in the papal chiffcch 
an adversary as redoubtable as it is implacable, which at home will 
refuse to obey the laws, and will thus inflame the hatred and fana- 
ticism of the catholic populations by braving a represfion that must 
necessarily wear the character of persecution, while^ abr^xd it will 
prepare an alliance among the catholic states that were defeated by 
Prussia, or else are disquieted by her aggraudisement»or by tn^pJb- 
jects of conquest imputed to her. The plan of the ultramontane 
campaign springs so naturally from the situation, that in all proba- 
bility circumstances will one day allow thqflfcto attefiapt its realisation. 

Still, though the conflict between the protestant Empire and ultA- 
montanism be sooner or later inevitable, the beginning of open war 
might be postponed. For if France, in her jlesire for revenge, js 
becomes the instrument of the designs of the priesthood, her army 1 
must first have been reconstructed and the republic replaced by 
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monarchy. With its German population attached to their brethren of 
the north, and her Hungarian population little devoted to Vienna or 
Austrian hegemony, the Hapsburg dynasty finds itself in too precari- 
ous and too complex a position to act with anything short of absolute 
assurance of success : 1870 proved it. In Prussia the opposition of 
the clergy iiitemally would have been latent, and not very energetic, 
if the confessional laws had not been touched. I am then disposed 
to think that the Prussian government, in attempting by means of 
repressive laws to master the hostility of the priests, made a blunder, 
for I do not sec how it is to come victorious out of the struggle. It 
will imprison or exile the -bishops, but can it imprison or exile all the 
cur£s ? Will it leave tho catholic population without pastors ? The 
watchword has been given : no ecclesiastic will submit to the 
requirements of the Falk laws. Jn ^Belgium the clergy wrought 
two revolutions and , overthrew two sovereigns, Joseph II. and 
William I., rather than conform to a similar legislation. You may 
overcome the resistance of the religious sentiment when you resort 
to sword and stake, as under Philip II., or to exile in mass, as 
under Lewis XIV. You may further weaken tho adversary, when it 
is possible to provoke a schism, as at Geneva. But the Old Catholic 
schism does not make proselytes enough in Germany to effect a 
serious diversion, and neither fine nor prison will impose obedience 
on the refractory priests. On the other side the exasperation of the 
catholic populations will become terrible. Probably they will not 
rebel. The respect for authority and the fear of it arc too groat. 
But disaffection will be such that the most fanatical will look for 
deliverance even at the h^nds of the foreigner. After the victories 
of 1870 all alike were borne by patriotic exaltation towards German 
unity. To-day the intestine divisions seem to presage civil war. 

There is, another troublesome result for Germany. The battle 
with the church makes the assimilation of Alsace almost an impos- 
sibility. If they had spoken fair words to Rome as in old days ; if 
they had increased the stipends of the cures ; if they had said to 
them, “ InTPnfnce you are exposed to all the revolutionary violences, 
witness ’9^ and J; he Commune ; the least that can happen to you is the 
su ppressio n by the Republic of the Budget des Cultes ; Prussia, on 
th^^ontrary, k a monastic and conservative country which has 
always protected the church, even under Frederick II. who laughed 
at it : your lot then will % be better assured in the German Empire 
thaifcrfn that Republic whqg^^ry name makes you shudder.” Such 
‘lqflfguage, aided by certain favours afid a few thousand pounds, 
Would have rallied The Alsatian clergy, and facilitated in a singular 
degree the return of tlje lost sister to the hearth of the great 
"Germanic family. As it is, the Germans have against thorns in 
•AJUace the attachment of the inhabitants to France, which is kept 
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up by a clergy who execrate Prussia. In other words, they have 
against them, the two strongest sentiments that can animate a popu- 
lation, the patriotic sentiment and the religious sentiment. 

Why, then, has the Prussian government, whom these considera- 
tions by no means escaped, begun and so energetically prosecuted 
the battle with ultramontanism, instead of awaiting an# open attack, 
whifti would not have broken out so soon? Here is the answer to 
this question, given to mo by a German statesman, who is better able 
than any one else to explain the conduct of his government : — “ The 
war against ultramontanism was inevitable, for it conspires against us 
and is bent on the destruction of thc # new Empire. Now to resist 
this, we shall never be stronger than on tl^c morrow’ of our victories, 
when Germanic patriotism is in all the flood-tide of exaltation. 
Are the Germans, proud of their successes and believing them- 
selves the first nation of the world, to be willing to continue to obey 
the orders of a handful of ignorant Italian priests who arc the foes 
of their race? We shall be the defenders of civilisation and enlight- 
enment against obscurantism and intellectual bondage. In sustaining 
the KnUurhnmpj\ w r c shall have on our side the friends of liberty both 
in Germany and in the two hemispheres. France v r ill make herself 
the right arm of Rome. We on the contrary shall take the part that 
France has always claimed to play, the part^of the soldier of progress. 
The battle with ultramontane absolutism is engaged along the whole 
line. It is the burning question of the hour. In throwing ourselves 
into the fray, wo shall have the good wishes of all the adversaries of 
that intolerant, priesthood which aims at the extirpation of modern 
civilisation. Our only chance *of securing acquiescence in tKe new 
power that we have acquired by force oT arms, is to make it an in- 
strument for the emancipation of mankind. Attacked we certainly 
shall be, sooner or later, and perhaps when \vc shall be less favour- 
ably placed for resistdhee than w'o arc to-day. So fclic earligr the 
battle, the better for us.” 

I confess that this explanation struck me. Add a further point, 
of which we ought never to lose sight in seeking Jo penetrate the 
resolution of Germany. The statesman who directs the .affair^ of , 
the Empire, himself an officer, seems to have adopted the tactics* of 
the Prussian generals, which consist in Attacking fke enemjaw^oon 
as ever they coinc upon him. The instant offensive in the plan of 
the general campaign, no less than in- secondary encounters, is the 
common watchword. When people arc well prepared, and know 
distinctly what it is that th<iy want, sucFtactics seem good, especially 
♦against an onemy who hesitates and who cannpt at once command 
all his resources. 

•Costain statesmen in Italy aqd Gertnany make sure,* is 
said, of weakening Catholicism at the death of , the present 
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Pope by provoking the nomination of an anti-pope. The successor 
of Pius IX. would be quickly chosen by the Conclave,, and would 
probably follow the same policy. But half-a-score of cardinals, 
stirred by ambition, by cupidity, or by their convictions, would get 
up an opposition to the election of tho new pope, and, making a 
pretext of sqjne irregularity, would nominate one in favour of 
liberal ideas. Such a pope, it is believed, would carry away a certain 
portion of the clergy and the faithful in the various countries of 
Europe, and thus the formidable unity of action of the ultra- 
montane priesthood would find itself sundered. This renewal of 
the Great Schism of the Wesjj seems to me hardly probable. When 
men like Father Gratry, the German bishops, and especially Stross- 
mayer, bow before the proclamation of infallibility, after rising up 
against the new dogma with all the energy of the most absolute con- 
viction, one is inclined to conclude thdt the ultramontane doctrines 
and aspirations will encounter no further serious resistance within 
the fold of the catholic church. 

To conclude. A war to the death is engaged between the German 
Empire and ultramontan ism. The latter has time on its side. It 
will endure, because it has its root in an indestructible and ardent 
sentiment. Its exaltation will become more intense as the blows struck 
against it multiply. These blows will raise up partisans even among 
those who do not share its beliefs. The end of the century will see 
the influence of Catholicism magnified — an influence that has already 
increased in a marvellous degree during the last twenty years. 
Social struggles, wars among nations, the onslaughts of unbelief, 
will bHng men to the foot of the altar, and will draw them above 
all towards Rome, who from her high antiquity and the alleged 
immutability of her doctrines represents most completely the 
principle of authority. This effect is already making itself power- 
fully felt in .Frande and in England. Tenacious in its design and 
inaccessible in its places of retreat — that is, in the 60uls of men — 
ultramontanism will bide its time, and the moment will almost 
inevitably ccane jvlien it will be able to unite in one group all the 
r enejnies of Germany. The Empire, unable in its own domain to 
cnlsh this intangible foe, who slowly and on every side seeks to 
enlac^gbea its folds, will fain reach it from without by striking those 
powers which later on might act at the instigation or in the interests 
of the church. We see how logically the religious question leads 
Germany to war. We shall now see that the political situation 
drags it equally in the sam^tlirection. - 


ii. 


may affirm that th® very great majority of Germans arcjpntly 
'desire* peace, find in this number we may, I imagine, include the 
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Emperor and liis Chancellor. In former times the Frenchman, full 
of martial ardour, used to love war. The fumes of gunpowder, the 
memory of so many victories, used to intoxicate him. As M. 
Forcade said : For France war was a festival. This is no longer the 
case with the French of to-day. Still less is it so with the German 
who has never begun a campaign without sadness aad resignation, 
or Without the impulse of patriotic rage as in 1813 and 1870. An 
intense industrial crisis at this moment is at its height in Germany. 
The French millions have enriched nobody. They have been the 
occasion of a host of deceptions, and ,on the other hand, by leading 
to a rise in prices, they have brought about economic trouble, and 
produced severe straits in a vast numbei^of families. Germany at 
the present time is gloomy, unquiet, agitated, but I do not believe 
she has any wish to seek conquests or diversions beyond her borders. 
It is alleged that her heart is set on ports, colonies, a powerful 
navy, and that for this end she designs the* annexation of Holland. 
Germany in her foreign policy has given proof hitherto of much 
reflection and good sense. We have no right to impute to her 
other than rational projects. Now in taking Holland she would 
not have its colonies. England beyond all doubt, without any 
wish to keep them, would seize them, as she did when Napoleon I. 
joined the Low Countries to France. .Thanks to the trans- 
shipping in transit and to the numerous German merchants 
settled at Antwerp and Rotterdam, these ports are as useful to 
Germany as if they belonged to her. Again, as every necessity 
obliges her, unless there should be a general disarmament, to main- 
tain an enormous military establishment, would it be very wise to 
add to that the burden of a powerful # navy of very little utility 
in case of a Avar, Avhosc theatre would plainly be on the mainland P 
Germany therefore would scarcely gain anything by annexing 
Holland. 1 She would* probably not be drawn to* it, unless in case 
of a general war, to assure the safety of her western side or to 
procure a force that could enable her to resist a coalition. 

Though the nation desires neither war nor conquest, we can 
hardly, I suppose, say as much of the army. For one thing, every 
army must have dreams of war, if it believe itself capable of con- 
ducting a war with success; that is its instinct, % its bugJHeas, its 
destination. The officer hopes for promotion and honour ; the com- 
mon soldier is drawn on by esprit do Corps and excited by the 

(1) It must, however, bo confessed that tlft^*$fcitch believe themselves to 'be 
threatened, and that they aro prewiring for defence by piercing the dikes. ¥hey* 
report on this subject a saying of the Prince of Orange. He had shown to him at 
Berlin picked soldiers, six feet high. “ We have whole regiments of such men,” they 
said. “ Well,” answered the prince, “ for each of yeur six-foot men I hav% s^en 
feet of*water at my disposal.” .Apociypbdl or not, the stoiy shoics what men are 
thinking of. 
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stories of old campaigners. Most of the German military class 
have adopted the apology for war that is made by certain 
historians : — “ War is useful for the progress of civilisation. It 
crushes worn-out forces, it spreads new ideas ; it gives the pre- 
eminence to the worthiest. Every nation that gives itself up to 
peace falls into weakness and decline. Masculine sentiments, the 
force of sacrifice, tho spring of duty, lose their virtue ; for the 
pursuit of wealth and of the material luxury which wealth procures 
rises to be the one object in men’s minds. As the storm purifies the 
air, so war disinfects the social atmosphere and braces character.” 
Apart from such sophisms sl» these, more practical and unhappily 
juster reasons must incline# the German army towards war with as 
brief delay as may be. It is in a state of marvellous preparation, 
and the other armies with which it might be called upon to measure 
itself are not so. Thanks to an organization which has been improved 
even since 1871, it can in a single week throw a million of men 
upon the frontier. This unequalled rapidity of mobilisation gives it 
an incomparable advantage even in the contingency of having to 
resist a coalition ; it can crush one adversary before the others come 
into line. It has the best possible armament, and all is at its full 
strength. It has found the best way of utilising cavalry, and the 
most effective mode of attack for infantry. A state is never so 
much to be feared as when it has come victorious out of a struggle 
which has brought it into sound wind and condition w ithout exhaust- 
ing it. The generals, the officers of every grade, the private soldiers, 
have the experience of w’ar on a great scale, and only they in 
Europe.have it. Every one knows exactly what he has to do, and 
the whole gigantic machine would put itself in motion without 
more friction or waste than there is in a chronometer. Finally 
it has one piorc^ inestimable advantage — a single deader already 
appointed to prepare the plan of campaign and to direct its execu- 
tion with absolute authority. In every other country, there wpuld 
be hesitations, consultations, councils of war, conflicting recommenda- 
tions, changes af plan on the slightest reverse, — in short all the 

* confusion 1 in command which was the undoing of the French 
aTmy, in spi?e of all its valour under fire. 

WcfURist not, forget that strategic conditions are completely 
changed. Formerly, when wars were prolonged, a first check could 
be repaired ; a general, unknown at the beginning, had time to make 
hiipself known and -to brijgg^victory back to the standards. To- 
day caikprays convey hour by hour countless masses of men to tho 

• decisiv^point. Within a fortnight the issue of the campaign is 
deeded, and all is won. It is indispensable therefore that the plan 

✓ should' be traced before the opening of hostilities, and at the^ same 
'time that the superiority of the commander-in-chief should be so 
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recognised and accepted that every one should obey without hesita- 
tion and under all circumstances. With equal genius and equal 
forces the unity of an uncontested command offers far more decisive 
advantages than in former times. Germany has still Moltke, 
and in default of him, Blumenthal, they say. In fine, the German 
army now perhaps excels the ( armies of other states to a greater 
exfent than even Napoleon I. at the very height of his power. 

This pre-eminence which would lead an ambitious prince to 
extravagant enterprises, ought on the contrary to bind over a wise 
government to enjoy in peace the security that it derives from its 
strength. But the Germans are convinced of two things. First, 
that the other slates, particularly France gnd Russia, having adopted 
the Prussian system, will soon be able to dispose of forces equal to 
those of Germany. Secondly, that* when this hour shall come, 
Germany will be attacked at the first convenient moment, probably 
by those two stales in alliance with one another. It is natural that 
the Germans, possessing this conviction, should wish to anticipate the 
danger that threatens them by acting while they still retain the 
superiority on which their safety depends. 

This may seem hateful. But wc must see things as they are. The 
conquest of Alsace is an inexpiable cause of war between Germany 
and France. It is a duel to the death. • He who does not Blay is 
himself slain. One of the two foes struck the other down, and 
thinks he has disabled him. He was mistaken. Then seeing the 
vanquished recovering strength and arming himself with a sharper 
sword than that which played him false, the conqueror will be 
inclined to strike a second time, less He should in his turn syccumb. 
It is childish to speak of magnanimity to a state which believes it 
has its very existence to defertd. Those who govern Germany can- 
not help perceiving the danger. An alliance betweep France and 
Russia is indicated by the very nature of things, and if it docs not 
yet exist, it is owing to the friendship that unites the Emperor 
Alexander to his uncle, the Emperor William. France in order to 
recover Alsace and her old frontier of the Rhine will oott£ede to Russia 
all that she wishes in the East and on the Danube. Germany, on>the« 
contrary, can cede to Russia neither the Principalities nor Turkey, 
without giving up at the same time'ajl the Slaves, thUF'is, the 
centre of Europe, including Bohemia and Trieste. The saying of 
Frederick II. still remains true : — “ We Cannot favour the designs of 
Russia ; for on the very day when shq^g ^t Constantinople, she would 
enter Konigsberg.” • • 

General Fadecff has admirably pointed out the changes wrought • 
by the events of 1870 in the European situation. 1 Russia is £e^ce- 

(1) Aperqu dc la question <T orient, par le gWral Rostilav Fadeef£*— General* FadeetT 
Rowlands Kriegsmacht und Kriegspolitik, iibersetzt von J. Eckardt. 
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forth stronger, in the sense that, Germany and France having both 
equally good reasons for coveting her alliance, she is the arbiter of 
peace and of the destinies of the European continent. But on the 
other hand, instead of being arrested in her expansion by the inter- 
mittent alliance between France and England, she has now in front 
of her the compact mass of the Germanic race. The maritime 
states could barely graze the remotest extremities of the Empire. 
Germany can smite it in the very heart. If she were victorious, a 
single campaign would bring her to St. Petersburg and Moscow ; 
and, by a still more decisive stroke, she could restore Poland and 
defend its existence. A secret (instinct warns Germans and Russians 
alike that a conflict will <?nc day break out between them. The 
interest of the nations is to disarm, to live in peace, to interchange 
ideas and commodities, not shell and ball. But they are still insen- 
sate enough to suffer themselves to be dragged, nay, to march with 
enthusiasm, into fratricidal strife. 

France for her part does not at this moment wish for war. She 
is wholly absorbed in the work of her political reorganization. It 
was contrary to the truth to accuse her of seeking to trouble the 
peace of Europe. But it would be useless to deny that the day 
when she shall believe herself strong enough to recover Alsace, she 
will try. This being notorious and avowed, it is a grave danger for her 
to push on the reconstruction of the army with so much haste. We 
can hardly hope that Germany will wait until her enemy is com- 
pletely ready for the attack. If the danger grows serious, she will 
unquestionably be the first to move. For this reason many sober 
Frenchmen are of opinion thut France would do better to imitate 
Prussia after Jena, to reduce her army so as to take away all pretext 
for an attack, and at the same time to reconstitute her whole mili- 
tary establishment, slowly and beginning at the foundations. Nations 
may ayait their hour ; they do not die. 

Were the notes recently sent to Belgium by Germany in them- 
selves a Earning to the Belgian ministry and to the clericals of 
France, or a <se*!ous threat against the independence of this little 
^neutral country? It does not seem likely that the Germans want to 
commit this * odious attempt brutally to seize a state that for forty 
years ha^Jjo veraed itself with wisdom, and has done the whole con- 
tinent the great service of proving that all the English liberties are 
capable of being acclimatised. The journals beyond the Rhine, it is 
true, go on charging with ajlisjjurbing persistency that the Belgians 
qre t&c enemies of Germany. But the German government must 
.know perfectly well how untrue this is. As M. Malou, the minister 
of finances, observed, if there are in Belgium newspapers and a party 
Jdo not approve the policy of Prussia, the other party- and 
, $$ organs show themselves all the more in sympathy with that policy. 
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The French language, the multiplicity of dealings, the same reading, 
the same laws, lead to numerous points of contact and likeness 
between the French and the Belgians. On the other hand, Belgium 
never forgets what she owes to Germany. The Belgians hold in 
equal esteem their neighbours on the south and their neighbours in 
the east. But nothing could induce them to desire unjon either with 
Germany or with France. They are deeply attached to their in- 
dependence, they arc sincerely proud of it, and they would defend 
it with all the energy of the most ardent and devoted patriotism. - 

Belgian neutrality would render an immense service to each of 
her two neighbours in case of a conflict between them. Belgium 
covers against French invasion both the Rhine and Westphalia which 
is nearly defenceless. It covers, therefore, the direct road to Berlin. 
On the other side it protects against a German attack the rich pro- 
vinces of the north, where General Faidherbe succeeded in raising a 
complete army in 1870. The violent sciAre of Belgium without 
any just cause of offence would raiso the indignation of Europe to 
such a point that no power can have any interest in braving it. 
France, to attack Germany, may have to pass through Belgium, so as 
to avoid the formidable quadrilateral of Metz, Strasburg, Coblenz, 
and Mainz. But Germany, to enter France, has only to open her 
strong places. It can only be at the close of a great war that 
Belgium may be included in a great readjustment of the European 
map, according to a plan which a German statesman explained to 
me. “ Suppose,” said he, “ that we were to come victorious out of a 
new duel with France, what could we do to place ourselves in a posi- 
tion of definite security ? Takfc the rest of Lorraine and Champagne ? 
An absurd solution, contrary to the nature of things, and one that 
could have no ultimate chancq of lasting. We should be taking in 
populations of different origin and different speech, contrary to the 
principle of nationalities which now regulates the reconstitution of 
states. Our territory would have on that side an impossibfe con- 
figuration. History on the contrary offers us a solution at once * 
natural, solid, and traditional, and you know that £h$ Germans set 
much store by historic tradition. We should restore, the cjrcle* 
of Burgundy, one of the great territorial divisions of the ’old 
German Empire. In other words we sheuld recoi^truct the42ollection 
of provinces possessed by Charles the* Bold, afld we should re- 
attach them to the German Empire, without stripping them of their 
autonomy.” 

Certainly the Belgians yould notTSt^eady to give any consent to 
such an aggrandizement as this. It would ^cost them both their ' 
independence and their tranquillity, and they would resist it with 
all their might. Nevertheless, it may b<* that here is a darned for 
the future. We cannot think wfthout a shudder of the deaerate 
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struggles that would assurodly he provoked by an attempt to force 
such a reconstruction of the past into the conditions and circum- 
stances of the present. 

HI. 

It remains for us now to examine what would probably be the 
conduct of the different states in case of a new conflict between 
France and Germany. 

(1.) The attitude of Russia depends on the will of the Emperor. 
Now the Emperor seems to be a friend of peace and humanity. 
Everything proves it — his domestic reforms, his attitude in the 
midst of European complications, his truly disinterested and bene- 
ficent intervention in favour of a mitigation of the usages of war. 
Ho appears desirous of confining himself, and rightly, to developing 
the resources of his immense territory, without seeking to enlarge 
it by senseless conquests. If he had been ambitious, lie could in 
1866 and 1870 have got a higher price for his alliance than the 
recovery of his freedom of action in the Black Sea. The English 
have looked suspiciously on his annexations in the Khanates beyond 
the Sea of Aral. But these annexations were brought about on 
the same grounds as led England herself to make, one after another, 
far more numerous and important annexations in India. The 
Emperor Alexander not desiring aggrandizement in Europe, it is 
not likely that Germany could obtain his concurrence, or even his 
acquiescence, by means of a territorial concession. Nor would he 
look with favour on any new addition to the German Empire, 
which* would certainly alarm .public opinion in Russia. Blit would 
he go so far as to oppose it by arms, and to uphold France not- 
withstanding the affection which ^unites him to the Emperor 
William, and notwithstanding his thoroughly German sympathies ? 
What happens in* the West may seem insignificant in comparison 
with the future reserved for Russia. The Russian Empire already 
1 counts twice as many inhabitants as the German Empire, and befbro 
another hunc^e^l years are gone it will count 200,000,000 — which, 
^thanks to^the railways, will deliver to it the whole of Asia, and 
prdlably, moreover, thanks to the idea of Panslavism, the half of 
Europe. . € * 

It is said that the Czarevitch is not fond of the Gormans, and that 
he would be very glad to^ see his father follow a different policy 
from that which has prevailed hitherto. If this were true, it would 
be a reason the more why flftjrmany should act before a change 
fakes place that would ho unfavourable to her. On the whole, 
# Russia seems resolutely attached to the maintenance of peace and 
thtafate* quo, and possiblj would even go so far as to defend # it by 
'arms. * 
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(2.) In Austria divergont tendencies are in presence of one another 
and balance one another. The Emperor and the army have not 
forgotten Sadowa. From the correspondence between Count Beust 
and M. de Gramont concerning the promises of co-operation given 
to the Emperor Napoleon, it resulted that if that co-operation failed, 
it was due first to the prompt and decisive successes of the German 
armies, and secondly to the attitude of llussia. The reconciliation 
with this power, and the alliance of the three Emperors, has been for 
Austria a fortunate guarantee of security and strength, and it owes 
some gratitude for this to Prussia. But the ingratitude of Austria 
is a proverb, and we must confess* that ingratitude is natural to 
states in the “ struggle for existence.” The obstacle to an attack 
directed against Germany would not edine from there. Only the 
intelligent and guiding part of the German Austrians, who are anti- 
clerical and convinced of the necessity of leaning on the greater 
Germany, would fail to approve a war against that Germany. The 
Hungarians would be as little anxious for it, seeing that they are 
now the masters in the dual empire, while the return to the situation, 
as it was before 18GC, would subject them anew to the preponderance 
of the German eloment. On the other hand, the high Catholic 
nobility, the Tyrolese, the clergy, and all the populations under 
them, would throw themselves with enthusiasm into a war against 
the heretics of the north, the persecutors of the Church. Prussia 
overthrown, the crown of the Empire of Germany would pass to 
Catholic Austria, and the fruit of the victories of Gustavus'Adolphus 
would be definitively lost. On the whole, the opponents of war 
would be, if not more numcroiv, still iporc powerful than the* others, 
because they have the upper hand in th« Chambers and in thfe towns. 
But wo cannot too thoroughly master this truth, that on the continent 
the sovereign may plunge into war in spite of the most decided oppo- 
sition in the nation. # Wo saw this in Prussia ia the* war of 1866, 
which was unpopular to the highest degree in every class of fociety. 
The sovereign gives the order of march. The army, inured to passive 
obedience, attacks the enemy. The conflict once begun, what can 
the country do but defend itself ? The most declared enemy of war 
must abandon opposition, under pain of betraying the national cause." 
Thus, then*, in default of victories as rgpid and ^s crushing as those 
of 1870, Germany would have to count on the hostility of Austria, 
if she were to insist on increasing her # own power, and lessening 
that of France. 

(3.) They report a good saying o^Painco Bismarck’s to a French 
diplomatist. “We shall l!oth of us,” he said, “pay ardent court to 
Italy, but you will 6ee that she will never let fierself be seduced by* 
either the one or the other.” The rational policy of the PenjjLsxda is 
summed up in this. Italy owes gratitude to France/ who g&ve hfej* 
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Milan, and to Prussia who allowed her to take Venice and Rome, and 
to complete her unity. To ally herself with one or other would be 
an act of ingratitude without aim and without compensation. 
Germany may promise her Nice, Savoy, and the Italian Tyrol, but 
these revindications, which the Italians are too sensible to concern 
themselves much about, would not bo worth the hazard and the cost 
of a war with France and Austria. Italy has need of peace to 
restore her finances, and to permit the continuance of the magnifi- 
cent industrial, literary, and scientific development which is now 
transforming that fortunate land. The advanced party inclines to 
Prussia from hatred of the papacy, and fear of French legitimism. The 
moderates lean towards France by tradition and common memories. 
The majority of the Italians would naturally prefer the French to the 
Germans, if this sympathy were not counterbalanced by the convic- 
tion that a monarchy in France would be forced to intervene in 
favour of the Pope, in "order to make sure of the support of the 
clergy. The danger is so distant that Italy might at this moment 
reduce her war establishment, and especially her navy, which is in any 
case useless and insufficient. She would in this way decisively mark 
her intention to remain neutral, and would have a good reason for 
taking part in no conflict. 

Italy is admirably placed for preserving her neutrality. Cut 
off from the rest of Europe by the Alps, she possesses almost the 
advantages of an island. The natural limits agree nearly exactly 
with the ethnographical frontiers. None of her neighbours any 
longer think of taking any of her soil or of invading it. Austria is 
definitively reconciled with Italy, and> if she dreams of any extension, 
it is no longer towards the south, but eastwards or northwards. 
France, already embarrassed by the possession of Nice, will never 
think of annexing Genoa or Turin. Italy is as isolated as Spain, 
and unlike Spain she has no colonies to keep down or to defend. Once 
the question of the temporal power definitively settled, she has 
no longer an enemy to fear. The Italians have shown so much 
sagacity in tfye^conduct of affairs at home and abroad that they will 
not be likely to throw themselves into a fray where they would 
haVe much to lose and nothing to gain. 

(4.) It remains tp examine what England would do. Because England 
did not take up c arms in w 18G3 to defend Denmark, nor in 1870 to 
fly to the succour of France, many people think on the continent 
that she is devoted to peace at any price, and they talk of pusillanimity 
and abdication. A few Englishmen are weak enough to feel these 
superficial judgments. Lately even it Las been truly laughable to 
see with what proud satisfaction the newspapers have sung the 
pritfsefl of Lord Derby, because, say they, his decided attitude pre- 
served the peace of Europe. It would seem as if they were ashamed 
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of the too long abstention of their country. And yet neither in 
1864 nor 1870 could England have acted otherwise than she did. 
It is truly amazing to see certain writers express their regret at this. 
If England had declared war against Germany in defence of Den- 
mark, she would have had to act in concert with France. Now 
Napoleon had been simple enough to announce that he jnust have a 
territorial compensation for a conflict in which he would have to 
meet the shock of the whole of Germany, including Austria. If 
victorious, therefore, he would take the Rhine frontier, comprising 
Belgium. How could England, at war with her old continental 
allies, have withstood this ? Thus in ^ase of success, she would be 
sacrificing Belgium for the sake of preserving Schleswig to Den- 
mark. Would that have been rational policy ? Again, it may be 
said now, that Napoleon was well advised in shrinking from the 
struggle. Prussia had already the needle-gun and her rapidity of 
mobilisation. She would have been supported by the armies of the 
Confederation and of Austria, which would have marched with 
enthusiasm against the hereditary foe on behalf of the German 
fatherland. In presence of such overwhelming forces, how in the 
name of common jsense could 40,000 Englishmen, however brave, 
have saved France from a catastrophe ? 

In 1870 England, understanding the .danger that overhung 
Belgium, concluded a treaty with France and Prussia for the defence 
of Belgian neutrality against any power that might violate it. This 
was not abstention. It was the sword of Great Britain, held ready 
to start from the scabbard, to protect tho little state whose existence 
she had guaranteed. This twofold alliance was in reality directed 
against Napoleon, who all through his .Aign had dreamed of this 
conquest of Belgium, and tho Benedetti Treaty had just made this 
unmistakably evident. In 1868, when on the occasion of the resump- 
tion of the Luxemburg* railway by the French Eastern* Company, 
Napoleon had been on the point of acting against Belgium, it was 
the energetic opposition of England that forced him to draw back, 
and in 1867 it was owing to her intervention that tl^Juuxemburg 
affair ended peaceably. England, therefore, has succeeded ip 
defending on the continent the only interest for which In case ol* 
need she would be called upon to take up Arms. • 

In France she has been reproached with* not having helped her 
old ally of the Crimea after Sedan. But «.s soon as the Prussian 
victories had assured her what she had aimed at when the war 
broke out, in other words tfce maifiten£n<Je of Belgian neutrality, 
how could she turn against tho very State who^p success she had 
been obliged to hope for P War is so horrible a thing that no nation 
in itp senses ought ever to undertake it save Under absolute necessity? 
With what precise object would England have gone fo war with 
VOL. xviii. n.s. 
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Germany, her traditional ally P What was she to require, and 
what could she have got P No party, no serious statesman, would 
have consented to take the responsibility of a declaration of war 
against Germany, at the risk of increasing still further the exigen- 
cies of Russia. And let us not forget again, that the fall of 
Napoleon III. and the events of 1871 brought an evident gain 
to England. They removed her definitely away from 'those 
costly panics to which the armaments of France gave rise periodi- 
cally. The French navy was the only one that could at certain 
moments have had any chance against the British navy, or could 
have made the Admiralty , uneasy. For the future France would 
have to devote all her* resources to her army, and consequently 
would neglect her fleet. When all sources of disquiet disappeared 
on the side of France, the insular security of Great Britain was 
complete, for the danger of the future German fleet cannot yet be 
taken into actual account. The preponderance of Germany perhaps 
diminishes in certain cases some of the influence and activity that 
England might have exercised on the continent. But on the other 
side it offers a guarantee for the interest which the English think 
they have in defending the East. The stronger Germany is, the 
less inclined will she be to offer compensation to Russia. The more 
she believes herself in .need of Russian support, the more will she 
be drawn on to pay handsomely for it. 

If we examine events closely for the last half century, we shall 
remain convinced that the policy of England has been rational as 
well as humane, steady, and clear-sighted. We can only reproach her 
with, two mistakes; her attitude towards the United States during 
the War of Secession, ancf her way of conducting the Crimean War. 
The Crimean War had no result beyond giving prestige to 
Napoleon III. and enabling him to baptize with bounding names 
bridges, boulevards, and generals. The War was begun without 
reason, and ended without goal; directed without any plan of 
ensemble, and closed without prevision of the future. What have 
the Englisfe'got by it, save the graves at Sebastopol and the monu- 
ment in Pall Mall? If there was a wish seriously to arrest the 
aggraadizement of Russia, you should, according to Prince Bismarck's 
energetic expr^ion, havS made a war a fond and thrust her baclc 
beyond the Dnieper, by dragging Austria into the struggle. 
Modem war is too seriohs a thing and causes too much suffering to 
our industrial societies, for Jt to be made lightly, as though it were 
ne more than a sort of tournament, t In all the Franco-German 
complications, in 1863, 1866, 1867, 1868, and 1870, England never 
had the least reason for drawing the sword. She acted or abstained 
fro$t opting as humanity and* her own interest rightly understood 
happened to prescribe. It is mere absurdity to say that she has 
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fallen from her greatness of old time, because she has not gone to 
war without good reason. 

There are two causes for which England would take up arms : 
Belgium and Holland, first, and next, Turkey and Persia. The 
maintenance of equilibrium in the East is still an invariable tradi- 
tion of her policy, and the preservation , of the independence of 
Belgium and Holland touches her still more closely. She has 
guaranteed the neutrality of Belgium, and would not allow her 
signature to be protested. The possession of the ports of the Scheldt 
and of the Meuse by a great continental power would drive England 
to such an augmentation of her armaments as would cost more than 
the war necessary to resist it. Antwerp is the necessary point of 
debarcation for the English, and its gigantic fortifications have been 
constructed solely to preserve it to her. Finally — a less serious but 
perhaps more decisive motive — the English would seize with eager- 
ness an opportunity of proving by the defence of a good cause that* 
they have preserved their old valour and warlike prowess. Even if 
England were alone, she would not hesitate to begin the struggle, 
because she is able to sustain it for a great length of time without 
serious peril to herself. People are mistaken if they think England 
powerless, because she can only throw some 40,000 or 50,000 men 
on to the continent. It is true that her ^means of attack are com- 
paratively less effective than at the beginning of the century, now 
that the great European states have more than a million of men 
underarms, and the disembarcation of troops, which in former days 
hardly succeeded except in Spain, would no longer be feasible or 
useful save at Antwerp. But, • what makes England formidable, as 
it did of yore the little republic of the United Provinces, — ste may 
make herself the active centre, of a coalition. She has money, the 
command of the seas, and prestige. Having nothing to fear at 
home, she may prolong the struggle and seek on hll hinds to raise 
up enemies against the power that she wishes to resist, and* such 
enemies she will never fail to discover. England at last vanquished 
Napoleon I., sovereign master as he was of all JWnpp simply 
because she had the power of keeping up the struggle aggdnst him 
for fifteen years, while the continental states were crushed in* a 
single campaign. Napoleon III., with this lesson, before his eyes, 
never ventured to bravo the hostility of England : tinior A.ngJioe 
initium sapient ice. But for that, in 1866»before Sadowa, he would 
have taken Belgium without there being anything on the continent 
to stay his hand. But JSngland, MK&l with Germany, wpuld 
speedily have made him let go. He understood this, and did not* 
wish to expose himself to a new Waterloo. 1 The study of the past, as * 

tt) Formerly people placed Napoloon III. Ijpo highland now they place him low* 
Hia designs were well conceived, but indecision in their •execution turned them against • 

. c 2 
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well as of the actual situation, proves olearly that England quite alone 
would be more powerless than she used to be, but that in fact she 
has never been more formidable, because being at peaco within her 
own borders, and now that she is reconciled to America, she may 
become the centre of a truly redoubtable coalition, which there 
would be very little difficulty in forming in the midst of the fierce 
rivalries that are fermenting in modern Europe. * 

In case of a conflict, in which direction would she lean P At this 
moment the friendliness between France and England is closer than 
it ever was. The French seem to understand that they were wrong 
in their accusation of their former ally in 1870, seeing that every- 
thing combined to forbid her to take any part in a war which was 
undertaken in spite of her, and at bottom against her. So cordial 
an understanding between two nations who can do so much for the 
progress of civilisation is a great blessing, but do not let us remain 
under any illusions. S&ve in the case of Germany wishing to annex 
the Low Countries, England, notwithstanding her sympathy for 
France, could not go with her. The reasons for this are evident. 

To begin with, we must take account of historic facts when they 
present a certain continuity, because in such a case they are the 
result of natural necessities. Now England has always been 
the rival of France and the ally of Germany. If the principles of 
Free Trade and international brotherhood exercised the influence 
that ought to belong to them, these facts would be no more than a 
memory devoid of all actual meaning. Unfortunately, what is called 
political interest settles the policy of states, and this interest must 
one dhy divide France and* England. No one in Franco at the 
present moment thinks of ‘resuming the too famous Benedetti pro- 
ject. But suppose France victorious over Germany in a great war, 
whose theatre would have been, as we must anticipate, in the plains 
of Belgium/ the 'French Government would be led almost by force 
to re-take the frontiers of the Rhine to maintain herself on a level 
with the German Empire as definitively constituted. France, again, 
instinctively jjgeks the Russian alliance, and the Russians incline 
almost universally towards France. Alliance between these two 
st&tes is indicated by the nature of things, each of them being able 

to concede what the other* seeks. Now a Franco-Russian alliance 
* % 

him. His plan was to produce, in concert with Cavour and Bismarck, the unity of 
Italy, the unity of Germany, and that of France up to the Rhine. If he had come to a 
frank understanding with Italy and Germany, and had an army sufficiently prepared to 
ensure him his own Bhare, he wquldjiave succeeded. But in Italy he shrank hack for 
# feartf the clergy; with Bismarck he finessed ; and having ruined his army in Mexico, 
he was not ready at the qght moment. During the war of 1870, which he did not 
desire, he contributed the only two sound ideas of the campaign— to leave Metz forth- 
with, mid not to go to Sedan, Thus ho was compromising his crown, but perhaps he 
. «was saving France. After all, however as it was, his reign was a frightfoVscourge 
* Jor the country which invited and upheld him. 
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means the abandonment of the East to Russia, and of the West to 
France. This would be a sacrifice of the two very interests which 
England is most firmly bent on defending. The defeat of Germany 
would have for its consequences the hegemony of Austria in the 
centre of Europe, and the triumph of ultramontanism on the conti- 
nent, which the English, I suppose, can hardly desire. »It is there- 
fore probable thftt, save in one contingency, England, in spite of the 
distrusts and antipathies of the hour, would be forced to uphold 
Germany, if a general war were to break out. All would make that 
way — historic traditions, political interests, religious sympathies. 

To sum up in a few words. A great change in the equilibrium of 
Europe cannot come about without provoking a series of wars, 
because the loser is always bent on recovering his ancient position. 
Every state which aspires to supremacy or which obtains it, ends 
sooner or later by finding a coalition in face of it. All history 
shows this. Germany sees that a coalition # will form against her 
under the auspices of ultramontanism, and she is naturally disposed 
to anticipate it by being first in the field. ’Hence the danger of war 
which has just alarmed Europe, and which cannot be dispersed 
because it arises from the very situation. The position of Germany, 
dominant as she may be at this moment, is one of the most critical. 
If she acts without provocation, she will h^ve against her the senti- 
ment and perhaps the arms of the whole of Europe. If she waits, the 
danger will perhaps be just as great, and she will by that time have 
lost her present superiority. To extricate the new Empire from 
these shoals, those who have its destinies in their hands will need a 
great deal of prudence, modcratifln, and clearsightedness, along, with 
energy and decision in an emergency. Tn front of them the peace 
coalition has just risen up. Sooner or later will form against the 
war coalition. The struggle between the Papacy and the Empire 
will begin afresh, and Who can predict the issue ? m 

The means of avoiding the terrible shock that all the world fore- 
sees in the future, would perhaps be to make of Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Switzerland, and of Alsace restored to her own pedpls^an indepen- 
dent zone, the neutrality of which, being guaranteed by JEurop^, 
would separate France and Germany by an insurmountaUlo barrier, 
and would make a conflict all but impossible. But this is a dream 
so absolutely chimerical, that it is ridiculou? to venture on the mere 
mention of it. There must still be many massacres before the 
nations reach a clear comprehension of these evident truths, that no 
state has any interest in a^gmenting^its* territory, and that tjie 
smallest countries are the happiest. 


Emile de Laveleye. 



MARRIAGES BETWEEN FIRST COUSINS IN ENGLAND 
AND THEIR EFFECTS. 1 


I . — The Proportion of First-Cousin Marriages to all Marriages . 

It is well known that when the Census Act, 1871, was passing 
through the House of Commons, an attempt was mado by Sir J. 
Lubbock, Dr. Playfair, and others, to have a question inserted with 
respect to the prevalence of cousin marriages, under tho idea that 
when we were in possession of such statistics we should be able to 
arrive at a satisfactory conclusion as to whether these marriages arc, 
as has been suspected, deleterious to the bodily and mental constitu- 
tion of the offspring. * It is unfortunately equally well known that 
the proposal was rejected, amidst the scornful laughter of the 
House, on the ground that the idle curiosity of philosophers was not 
to be satisfied. 

It was urged, that when we had these statistics it would be pos- 
sible to discover, by inquiry in asylums, whether the percentage 
of the offspring of consanguineous marriages amongst tho diseased 
was greater than that in the healthy population, and thus to settle 
the question as to the injuriousness of such marriages. The 
difficulty of this subsequent part of the inquiry was, I fear, much 
underrated by those who advocated the introduction of these ques- 
tions into the census. It njay possibly have been right to reject the 
proposal on the ground that every additional question diminishes the 
trustworthiness of the answers to the rest, but in any case the tone 
taken by many members of the fiouse shows how littlo they arc 
permeated* with* the idea of the importance of inheritance to tho 
human race. ' 

In the summer of 1873 the idea occurred to me that it might be 
in some measure possible to fill up this hiatus in our national 
statistics. Tji looking through the marriages announced in the Pall 
tiall Gazette, I noticed one between persons of the same surname;’ 
now as the number of surnames in England is vory large, it occurred 
to me that the Humber %f such marriages would afford a club to the 
number of first-cousin Damages. 

In order to estimate what proportion of such marriages should be 
attributed to mere chancer I obtained the “Registrar-General's 

« i 

(1) This article is a fart of a paper read before the Statistical Society of London, on 
4he 16th of March last. The Society has courteously permitted its publication in this 
Eevfhw simultaneously with iff appearance in their Journal for this month. The reader 
will find in the Journal further details, and a discussion of some of thb previous 
writings on the subject o* consanguineous marriages. 
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Annual Report ” for 1853, where the frequency of the various 
surnames is given. I here found that there were nearly 33,000 
surnames registered, and that the fifty commonest names embraced 
18 per cent, of all the population. It appear that one in 73 is a 
Smith, one in 76 a Jones, one in 115 a Williams, one in 148 a 
Taylor, one in 162 a Davies, one in 174 a Brown, anjl the last in 
the list is one Griffiths in 529. Now it is clear that in one marriage 
in 73 one of the parties will be a Smith, and if there were no cause 
which tended to make persons of the same surname marry, there 
would be one in 73 2 , or 5,329 marriages, in which both parties were 
Smiths. Therefore the probability of a^Smith-Smith marriage due to 

mere chance is ; similarly the chance of a Jones-Jones, a Davies- 
Davies and a Griffiths-Griffiths marriage would be ^g 2 , jgg 2 an d 5292 


respectively. And the sum of fifty such factions would give the 
probability of a chance marriage, between persons of the same sur- 
name, who owned one of these fifty commonest names. The sum of 
these fifty fractions I find to be 0-0009207, or 0*9207 per thousand. 
It might, however, be urged that if we were to take more than fifty 
of the common names, this proportion would be found to be much 
increased. I therefore drew a horizontal straight line, and at equal 

11 1 

distances along it I erected ordinates proportional to . . . ^ 92 . 


The upper ends of these ordinates were found to lie in a curve of 
great regularity, remarkably like a rectangular hyperbola, of which 
my horizontal straight line wa% one asymptote ; and the or&inate 
corresponding to Griffiths was exceedingly short. Observing the 
great regularity of the curve, # I continued it beyond the fiftieth 
surname by eye, until it sensibly coincided with the asymptote, at a 
point about where the* hundred and twenty-fifth flame Vould have 
stood, and then I cut out the whole (drawn on thick paper), and 
weighed the part corresponding to the fifty surnames, and the 
conjectural part. The conjectural addition was fopnd to weigh 
rather more than one-tenth of the other part ; and as the chance of 
same-name marriages is proportional to the areas cut otrt, I think I 
may venture confidently to assert that in» England# and Wales about 
one marriage in a thousand takes place in*which the parties are of 
the same surname, and have been uninfluenced by any relationship 
between them bringing them together. Now it will appear pre- 
sently that far more than gne marriage ^n a thousand is 'between 
persons of the same surname; and as I do not profess to have* 
attained results of an accuracy comparable to 0*1 per oent., I am ' 
entitled to say that same-name marriages, ^when they take place, ale 
due to the consanguinity of the parties. If it permitted* such*. 
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accuracy, the method pursued would, however, include a compensa- 
tion for this disturbing cause. 

With the hell) of an assistant the marriages announced in the Pall 
Mall Gazette in the years 18G9-72, and part of 1873, were counted, 
and were found to be 18,528. Out of these 232 were between 
persons of the same surname, that is 1*25 per cent, wero same-name 
marriages. The same marriage is occasionally announced twice 
over, but as there can be no reason to suppose that this course has 
been pursued oftener or seldomer with same-name marriages than 
with others, the result will not bo vitiated thereby. In order to 
utilise this result it now becaipe necessary to determine — 

(1) What proportion ^of this 1*25 per cent, were marriages 
between first cousins. 

(2) What proportion marriages between first cousins of the same 
surname bear to those between first cousins of different surnames. 

If these two points could be discovered, the percentage of first- 
cousin marriages in the upper classes could be at once determined. I 
have endeavoured to find out these proportions in severul ways. 

An assistant was employed to count the marriages of the men in 
the pedigrees of the English and Irish families occupying about 700 
pages of “ Burke’s Landed Gentry” marking every case where the 
marriage was “ same-nanje.” I then tried in every such case to 
discover, from a consideration of the pedigree, whether the marriage 
had been between first cousins. I found that in a certain number 
of cases I was unable to discover this. The total number of 
pedigrees in the 700 pages was about 1,300 ; and of these I had to 
exclucfp 71, thinking that by only including family trees where I 
could discover the relationship of the parties, I should not obtain an 
unfair selection of the whole. The marriages of the men alone wero 
included, because, had I included those of the women, many 
marriages would have been counted twice of er, — once in the pedi- 
gree under consideration, and again in that of the husband. In this 
way, then, I found that out of 9,549 marriages given by Burke 72 
were same-name first-cousin marriages, and 72 were same-name 
majriagea not between first cousins. This gives the percentage of 
same-name fharriages as 1*5 (not strikingly different from the 1*25 
deduced from the Pall Mall*Gazette) } and of this percentage 0*75 is 
to be attributed to first-cousin marriages. 

I further collected in Ae same way 1,989 marriages from the 
“ English and Irish Peerage,” and of these 18 were same-name first- 
cou^n marriages, or 0*9* per cent. TJhe number of some-name 
marriages not being first-cousin marriages was not, however, com- 
pared in this case. It will be observed, that the proportion is 
nearly 0*2 per cent, highef than^with the tl Landed Gentry, ’ ’ £nd v as 
4he nobility are known to marry much inter se, this was perhaps to 
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be expected ; however, 2,000 is too small a number on which 'to 
base a conclusion on this head with safety. The Peerage and Burke 
combined give 90 out of 11,538, or 0*78 per cent., of same-name 
first-cousin marriages. 

The next step was to send out a large number of circulars 
(about 800) to members of the upper middle and upjjpr classes, in 
which I requested each person to give me the names of any members 
of the following classes, who married their first cousins ; viz., (1) the 
uncles, aunts, father, and mother of the person ; (2) the brothers, 
sisters, and the person himself ; (3) the first cousins of the person. 
I further asked for the names of anyjpersons in the above classes 
who contracted same-name marriages not with first cousins. I 
confined my questions to near relations, because, had the more 
distant ones been included, a risk was run of getting a selected set 
of marriages, — a risk which I am inclined to suspect was not 
avoided, as will hereafter appear. 9 

In about 300 of the circulars, I further asked for the total 
number of marriages contracted by the persons included in the 
Glasses 1, 2, and 3. Care was taken to exclude, as far as possible, 
those persons who had cousins in common, so that each answer 
should embrace a fresh field. I must here return my thanks to the 
many persons who so kindly filled in and returned the circulars. 

The following result was obtained : — 


TABLE A. 


Same-Name Different-Name 

First-Cousin Marriages, j First -Cousin Marriages. 

Some Name not 
First-Cousin Marriages. 

66 

* 

162 

• 

29 


From 181 circulars* returned in which the total numbef of 
marriages in each class was given, the following was the result : — 

TABLE B. 


Total Number 
of 

Marriages. 

Total Number 
of 

First-Cousin Marriages. 

Percentage 

of 

First-Cousin Marriages. 

Buna 

3,663 

125' 

mm 

1-38* 


Persons having no cousin fharriages to fill in were asked to return* 
the circular blank, in those cases where thft total number of 
marriages was not asked for. Of such bla$k returns, together^with 

(1) Compare this with 1*26 deduced from Ml MaU Garnik. 
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those where the total number of marriages was not given, 207 came 
back to me ; and the results derived from them were found to agree 
closely with those in Table B. 

From Table A it is seen that there were 182 different-name 
cousin marriages to 66 same-name cousin marriages ; i.c. for every 
. same-name ^ousin marriage there were 2f different-name cousin 
marriages. 

And again there were 66 same-name cousin marriages to 20 
same-name-not-cousin marriages ; that is rather more than two to 
one. This last result disagrees so much with that obtained from 
Burke and the Peerage, where the proportion was, as above stated, 
found to be as 1 to 1, that I am inclined to suspect that I had either 
a run of luck against me, or more probably that a considerable 
number of marriages between persons of the same surname, not 
being first cousins, escaped the notice of my correspondents. This 
latter belief is somewhdfc confirmed by what follows. If, however* I 
combine the results obtained from Burke with those from my circu- 
lars, I obtain the following : — 

Same-name cousin marriages 142 
All same-name marriages ~~ 249 ~~ 

And in default of anything more satisfactory I am compelled to 
accept this result as the first of my two requisite factors. 

As to the second factor, — the proportion : 1 for different-name 
cousin marriages to same-name cousin marriages is, I fear, also 
unsatisfactory. But before entering on this point I will indicate the 
sources of error in my returns : — 

(1) The sensitiveness of persons in answering the question in 

cases where there are cousin marriages, part icularly when ..any ill 
results may hava accrued. * 

(2) The non-return by persons who had no such marriages to fill 
in, and who would say, “ I have no information, what is the use of 
returning this?” 1 

(3) The ighorance of persons of the marriages of their relations. 
12lis ignorance would be more likely to affect the returns of different- 
name marriages than of sajne-name ones. I feel convinced that this 
has operated to sume esvont, as will be seen hereafter. 

(4) In the cases of same-name marriages, persons would be more 
likely to know of the marriages between first cousins than of other 
such marriages. The discrepancy between Burke and my circulars 

• ledds me to believe that this too has operated. 

I have been muCh surprised to find how very little people know 

them which would induce man* to return 
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of the marriages of their relations, even so close as those comprised 
in my three classes. As it is clear that the marriages contracted by 
a man’s uncles and aunts, and by his brothers and sisters, would be 
less likely to escape his notice than would those contracted by his 
first cousins, I made an analysis of my circulars, including only the 
first two classes, viz.: (1) uncles, aunts, father, and ^mother ; (2) 
brothers and sisters and the person himself. And tho results from 
this analysis made a nearer approach to those derived from Burke. 
But even then it seemed so unsatisfactory, that I feel sure that the 
indirect method, to which I now proceed, is on the whole more 
reliable. # 

It is possible to discover the proportion^ between the same-name 
and different-name marriages in an entirely different way, and this I 
have tried to do. A man’s first cousins may be divided into four 
groups, viz. : the children of (a) his father’s brothers, (b) of his 
father’s sisters, (c) his mother’s brothers, (d) liis mother’s sisters. Of 
these four groups only {a) will in general bear the same surname as 
the person himself. On the average the number of marriageable 
daughters in each family of each of the four groups will be the same. 
Were the four groups then equally numerous, we might expect that 
the same-name -would bear to the different-name marriages the pro- 
portion of one to three. Since, however, ft man cannot marry his 
sisters, this cannot hold good ; for the classes (a) and (d) are clearly 
on the average smaller than ( b ) and (r), and the proportion we wish to 

discover is - x _ -, which must evidently be less than q. 

(6) + (c) + («*)’ * , 2 3 

To take a numerical example : A’s father is one of 3 brother^, who 
married and have children, and A’s father had 2 sisters, who married 
and have children : A’s mother* had 1 brother, who married and has 
children, and was one of 5 sisters, who married and have children. 
Then clearly the class # 

(a) consists of 2 families. 

m » 2 

( C ) „ 1 family. 

(d) „ 4 families. 

2 • o • 

So that the above fraction becomes _-^== -:■*** In this case we 

may conclude that if A marries a first cousin, it is 5 to 2 that he will 
marry one of a different surname. In another case the numbers 
might have been different, a$d therefore tffe fraction and the bet^ng 
also different. And what we wish to discover ^is the average value* 
of this fraction. But for the various members of a large community 
thore TjdU be a very large number <jf sucS fractions, and som& will 
occur morefrequently than others ; so that in finding this Average value/- 
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each fraction should have its proper weight assigned to it. In order 

to assign the weight to — say the above fraction ~ , we must take a 

thousand families and find in how many of them there were 3 sons 
and 2 daughters who married and had children, and in how many 
there were J 6on and 5 daughters who married and had chil- 
dren. Having sufficiently indicated how the required proportion 
depends on probabilities, I may state that I sent out a number 
of circulars to members of the upper middle, and upper classes, and 
obtained and classified statistics with respect to a considerable 
number of families. I treated the question in four different ways. 
It might be supposed tjiat a man, who had five families of first 
cousins in relation to himself, would be five times as likely to marry 
a first cousin as a man who had only one such family, or again it 
might be supposed that he would be only equally likely. The 
truth, however, will certainly lie between these suppositions. The 
question, when treated from this point of view, leads to the result 

,, , same-name cousin marriages . J 1 , , 

that . - - . is greater than - and less 

different-name cousin marriages 4*44 

than— — . So that the true proportion would be about 
4*12 4j 

The two other methevis are founded on the same grouping of 
families, and depend on the fact that my class (a) will on the 
average be equal in number to class (d) f and class (/>) to class (<?), 
and all that is necessary is to find what value should be assigned to 
the ratio (a) or (cl) : ( b ) or ( c ). It would be tedious to indicate the 
precise method employed, bilt suffice it to say, that after a correction 
for the greater prevalence of the second marriages of men than of 

•same-name cousin marriages 


women, the result comes out that 


different-name cousin marriages 


is greater than — - and less than — — , so that the proportion would 
4 'Zo 4*14 

be really abo^J A; a result which differs but very slightly from that 
45 

given by the two other methods. 

The amount of arithmetical labour was so great that I was obliged 
to make an approximation, which would, however, hardly affect the 
results, but as far as it went it would make the above fractions too 
small. % 

I think on the whole i^ may be asserted, that the same-name first- 
• cousin marriages are to the different-n&me first-cousin marriages as 
i 1 to 4. It may peAaps be worth mentioning that a second grouping 
qf families from “ Burke'§ Landed Gentry ” led to almost identical 
•xesufts, notwithstanding the bias introduced by the fact that -the 
eldest sons have a constant premium on marriage. 
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It appears to me on the whole that this latter result is considerably 
more reliable than that from my circulars, and this, as before stated, 
I can only explain on the supposition that many different-name 
marriages have escaped notice. The whole is very perplexing, and 
may perhaps be held to make all my results valueless. My final 
result then for the two required factors is, that — 


same- name first-cousin marriages 
all same-name marriages 


= -57 


and 


same-name first-cousin marriages 1 
different-name first-cousin marriages ~~ 4 


If this be applied to the percentage 1’25 of the Pall Mall Gazette , 
we get 3*54, or 3£ per cent., as the proportion of first-cousin marriages 
to all marriages in the middle classes. If it be applied to the peerage 
we get 4^ per cent., and for the landed gentr^ 3f per cent., and for 
both combined 3i ? <r per cent. — To sum up, the direct statistical 
method gives from 3£- to per cent., or including only the classes 
(1) and (2), comprising uncles, aunts, brothers, and sisters, 4j per 
cent. ; the indirect method 3^ per cent. ; and the partly indirect and 
partly statistical, founded on the Peerage and Burke, gives 3iV 
There is, however, some reason to suppose^ that the proportion is 
really higher amongst the landed classes. There is a serious 
discrepancy between the direct and indirect method as to the 
proportion of same-name and different-name marriages, which goes 
far to invalidate the results. 

Whether, however, these proportions are actually correct or, not, 
there can be little doubt, that if the area taken is large enough the 
percentage of first-cousin marriages in any class is proportional to the 
percentage of same-name marriages ; so that if the latter is, say, only 
half the former, the cousin marriages are also only half. 1 therefore 
obtained from the General Registry of Marriages at Somerset House 
a return of the proportion of same-name marriages in 1872 in 
various districts, namely, (I) London, (2) large towns^viz., Brad- 
ford, Leeds, Manchester, Portsmouth, Southampton, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Birmingham, Northampton, &c., and (3)* Agricultural 
districts of Hampshire, Devonshire, Middlese x^ Herts. Bucks, 
Oxon, Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford and Cambridge. I 
‘must take this opportunity of returning my warm thanks to the 
superintendent of the statistical department, Dr. Farr, for the very 
great kindness both he and Jlr. N. A. Humphreys, of the General 
Registry Office, have shown in helping me in thi$ inquiry by every 
way in their power. The following Tables, in which the third # 
column is introduced for the sake of ^ comparison with the statistics 
from the Pall Mall Gazette , give the results : — 
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Number 
of Marriages 
Registered. 

Ter Cent, 
of some*name 
Marriages. 

! Approximate 
Ratio to 

the Number (1*25) 
from 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

Per Cent, 
of First Cousin 
Marriages 
as deduced by 
previous method. 

I. Metropolitan 1 
District . J 

33,155 

0-55 

i 


U. Urban Districts 

22,34G 

0-71 

A 

2 

III. Rural Districts 

13,391 

0-79 

S 

2i 


It thus appears that in London, comprising all classes, the cousin 
marriages are about half what they are in the upper middle class, 
that is, probably per cent. In urban districts they are about 
iVths of what they are in the upper middle classes, that is, probably 
2 per cent. In rural districts they are about two-thirds of what 
they are in the upper middle classes, that is, probably 2\ per Cent. 
In the middle and upper middle class or in the landed gently pro- 
bably 34 per cent. Iji the aristocracy probably 4J per cent. This 
is in accordance with what might have been expected a priori : for 
the aristocracy hold together very much, the landed gentry slightly 
less, the business class again less. And beginning from the other 
end, London is an enormous community, recruited from every part of 
England ; the large towns form communities, only one degree less 
heterogeneous ; and the country is still less heterogeneous. I am, 
however, somewhat surprised at finding the proportion in the rural 
population so small, for one would imagine that agricultural labourers 
would hold together very closely. 1 

Persons accustomed to deal with statistics will be able to judge, 
better than myself, what degree of reliance is to be placed on the 
previous results. My own "impression is that there is not an error of 
one per cent, in asserting that amongst the aristocracy the propor- 
tion of first-cousin marriages to ail marriages is 4^ per cent., and 
that for the upper middle classes, and the urban and rural districts 
the error in the percentages is somewhat less, and lastly for London 
decidedly less. But this is an impression that I hardly know how 
to justify, and I therefore leave an ample field for adverse criticism. 


II . — Inquiries in Asylums. 

% * 

I now pass ofcPto tke second part of my inquiry, namely, the 
endeavour to discover, by collecting statistics in asylums, whether 
first-cousin marriages are injurious or not. 

The method I intended to pursue was as follows: to get the 

* .0) ^ mention t^at Mr. Clement Wedgwood m&do very careful inquiries for me 
concerning 149 marriages of skilled artisans in the Potteries, and did not find a single 
*eas^of first-cousin marriage, and only three where there was any kind of relationship 
between the husband and wife. He was further ossured that snch marriages "never 
take place amongst them. 
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superintendents of asylums to ask each one of the patients Under 
thoir charge, either personally or through their subordinates, the 
question, “ Were your father and mother first cousins or not ? ” In 
the case of the insane, I thought, in my ignorance, that those who 
had charge of them would have so intimate a knowledge of the 
character of each individual case as to be able to siffr those whose 
answers could be depended on from those who were quite untrust- 
worthy. In this it appears that I was mistaken, as will be shown 
by the remarks sent me by the various gentlemen who so kindly took 
up this inquiry. I cannot help thinking, however, that they under- 
value the statistics which they have collected for me. I must take 
this opportunity to return my warm thanks to all the gentlemen 
mentioned below for the immense pains they have been at in collect- 
ing these results. I could hardly have believed that so many men, 
much occupied by their business, could ha'je shown a stranger so 
much kindness, more especially as many of them seemed convinced 
that their labours wero almost in vain. To Dr. W. Lauder Lindsay, 
Dr. Crichton Browne, Dr. Maudsley, and Dr. Scott, I must return 
my especial thanks for the really extraordinary vigour with which 
they took up the subject, and gave me every help in their power. I 
have also to thank Dr. Wilkie Burman, of Devizes ; Dr. Bacon, of 
Fulbourn ; Dr. Shuttleworth, of Lancaster ; and Dr. Clouston, of 
'Edinburgh, for their kind offers of help. The table of results is as 
follows : — 


English and Welsh Asylums. 


Number 

of 

Patients. 


Answers 1 n ~_ • „ ! 
to “ acre 
Parents 1 
i First, i 
jCouBins?” Cousms - 


1. West Riding, Wakefield 
(lunatics and idiots) . 
Dr. Crichton Browne . 


2. Hanwell (lunatics) . . ) 
Dr. Raynor J 


3. Wameford, Oxford 

(lunatic) .... 
Dr. Byewater Ward . 

4. Mickleover, Derby 

(lunatics) .... 
Dr. Murray Lindsay 

Metropolitan District, 
Caterham (lunatics) ' 
Dr. Adam .... 

6* Glamorgan County 
(lunatics) . . . 
Dr. Yollowlees . . 


380 i 255 


59 

364 

1,904 

492 


20 

198 

560 

218 


Observations. * 


J,10/ C5e j 01 


2 or 3 


20 


] | Examination conducted with 
I great care ; cases of doubt ex- 
< eluded. Aliftost all who gave 
I answers were lunatic* and not 
( idiotic. 

' Only those are given as trust- 
worthy where the history of 
the patiqpt could be ascer- 
tained. Amongst the males 
there were twelvo ca^s of 
doubtfill cdhsanguinity, but 
whether first cousms or not, is 
> PQfcjfcted 

( Patients of the farmer and trades- 
1 men class. 


{ Dr. Lindsay thinks these statis- 
tics worth little. 9 

( Statistics very imperfect; 
trustworthiness of answers 
uncertain. # * 

{ Statistics worth little. # Of those 
who did not answer, 137 were 
ignorant, and 137 inoapable. 
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Number 

of 

Patients. 

Answers 
to “ were 
Parents 
First 
Cousins?' 

Offspring 

of 

First 

Cousins. 

] / About 
/ \ 460 

| 225 

3 

390 

200 

4 or 9 

j 427 

181 

8 

j 637 

£ 

oo 

8 or 9 



I 



( 

) - 

1,388 

53 


150 

* ( 

, (8,170 
) USy 

] 4,308 

] 

) 149 1 

1 142 J ( 

| 406 

141 

8 

\ 

| 146 

51 

4 

| 318 

200 

8 

80- 

44* 

. j 

) < 


( 

) 220 

78 

% 

3 

/ 

1,179 

514 { 

27 

217 

1 

i 

1 

2 

434 

1 

1 

| 

- c 

. i 

1 

i 


651 


5 




• 




English and Welsh Asylums. 


Observations. 


8. County Lunatjs, Snen- 

ton, Nottingham 
Dr. Phillimore 

9. Grove Hall, Bow . ■ 

Dr. Mickle . . . 


10. Hatton, Warwick 
' Dr. Oscar Woods 


Dr. Giabham . . . . 

12. — Broadmoor Criminal 

(lunatic) 

Dr. Orange . . . . 


Wales 


Scotch Asylums. 

1. Montrose (lunatic) . 
. Dr. Howden . . , 


2. Crichton Royal Institu- 

tion, Dumfries . 

Dr. Gilchrist . . 

3. Southern Counties, Dum- 

fries . . . • 
Dr.Anderson . . 

4. Murray Royal Institu- 

tion* Perth . . , 
Dr. Lauder Lindsay 

5. Perth District, Murthly 
Dr. McIntosh . . , 


Totals 


Ibish Asylums. 

1. Maryborough . . 
Through Dr. Court< 

2. Limerick Districl . 


Totals. 


Patients of tho labouring class. 

Statistics to be little depended on. 

Patients old soldiers. 

, Patients, labourers and artisans. 
The offspring of first cousins 
belonged to seven families. 
Examination conducted with 
great care. 

tacts derived from parents, and 
therefore tolerably trust- 
worthy. 

f Dr. Orange places little reliance 
on these results. 

Between 3*46 and 3*29 per cont. 
of the patients who answered 
said they were offspring of first- 
cousin marriages. 


useless. No inquiry was made 
of the idiots in this asylum. 


(Dr. Lindsay thinks the results 
very doubtful. The failure to 
get answers was due to inca- 
pacity and refusal. 

Patients paupers. 

5*25 per cent, of thopatients who 
answered said thatthey were off- 
spring of first-cousin marriages. 


the rest labourers. 

?o information as to numbers 
who failed to answer.. Dr. C. 
considers these statistics of 
littlo value. Roman Catholics 
do not marry first cousins. 
0*77 percent, of all thopatients 
say they are offspring of 
first-cousin marriages 


* Tiie columns of* observations show how very unsatisfactory the 
collectors consider these^xesults. From various circumstances, it 
appears tha^ the results front Earlswood, Ilatton, and tljp Vest 
Eiding Asylvuns arc considerably more trustworthy than the others. 
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Including, then, only these three asylums, it appears that, out of 
2,301 patients, 90 or 91 were offspring of first cousins, that is 3 9 
per cent. The fact that this agrees pretty closely with the 3*4 per 
cent, deduced from the whole table, leads me to think that the trust- 
worthiness of the results collected has been under-estimated by the 
collectors themselves. * 

At Hanwell, where also there were some circumstances leading 
one to believe in tolerable accuracy, the percentage is very small, 
and this agrees well with what I should have been led to expect, 
from the small percentage of cousin i^arriages I found in London, 
by the methods of the first part of this#paper. It is to be observed, 
however, that there were twelve cases reported of doubtful con- 
sanguinity . 

It will be seen that the percentage of offspring of first-cousin 
marriages is so nearly that of such marriages^in the general popula- 
tion, that one can only draw the negative conclusion that, as far as 
insanity and idiocy go, no evil has been shown to accrue from consan- 
guineous marriages. 

From the high percentage (■>{) of offspring of first-cousin mar- 
riages in the Scotch asylums, I should he led to believe that such 
marriages are more frequent in Scotland than in England and 
Wales, and from the mountainous nature of the country this was. 
perhaps to be expected. 

The methods of the first part of this paper throw no light on the 
question as far as concerns Scotland. 

From the two Irish asylums no results whatever can be deduced. 

But, whatever the value of these statistics may be, the opinion of 
prominent medical men, who have had especial advantages of obser- 
vation, and are many of them also men of science, cannot be without 
interest. 

• 9 

Dr. .Crichton BrownS writes to me that the investigation was 
impossible in the case of idiots, except through the medium of the 
parents. “ It lias always seemed to me that the great danger 
attending such marriages consists in the intensification of the morbid 
constitutional tendencies, which they favour. Hereditary disease? 
and cachexias are much more likely to be shared by cousins than by 
persons who are in no way rented . (urtd are trans- 

mitted with more than double intensity when they are common to 
both parents. . . . They seem to be the sqifere or cube of the com- 
bined volume . . . Even healthy temperaments, when common to 
both parents often come out as decided cachexias in the children^* , 
He adds, that persons of similar temperaments ought not to inter- 
marry. Elsewhere he tells me that he did n^t at first make sufficients 
allowing for the ignorance “and stupidity of my parents. w /in 
such an investigation, congenital effects, he says, should be distm* 
vol. xnn. n.s, «d 
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guished from the acquired. I fear, however, that I must leave this 
to some hands more skilful than mine. 

Dr. Howden, of Montrose, says : “ As regards insanity, my own 
impression is, that unless there exists a hereditary predisposition 
the marriage of cousins has no effect in producing it. . . . Neither 
in insanity nor in any other abnormal propensity do two plus two 
produce four ; there is always another factor at work neutralising 
intensification and bringing things back to the normal.” Dr. 
Howden thus disagrees with Dr. Crichton Browne, who, I take it, 
would maintain that, in insanity, two plus two make more, and not 
less, than four. f 

Dr. Lauder Lindsay # is of opinion that the ill-effects of cousin 
marriage, including insanity, arc much less than represented. Ho 
urges the “ impossibility ” of obtaining trustworthy answers from 
the patients themselves ; and even the results of personal inquiries 
from the nearest relatives of the patients would be liable to much 
error. Several of niv correspondents expressed a belief that con- 
sanguinity of parents was more potent in producing idiocy than 
insanity. The results from Earlswood do not seem, however, to 
confirm this, and here the results sent seemed peculiarly trustworthy. 

I had intended to pursue ray inquiries in hospitals and asylums 
for other diseases, but # the attempt which I made with respect to 
deaf mutes has shown me that the difficulties which arise are so 
great that it is almost useless to persevere in this course any further. 
I will now give the results which I have collected. 

The first return relates to the College for the Blind at Worcester. 
The results were communicated Through the kindness of the Itev. 
Robert Blair and Mr. S* S. Foster. The college is small, and only 
20 cases are recorded, and particulars of each case were sent. Of 
these 20^ the offspring of first cousins were one, and of second 
cousins one case of 2 brothers. Of the 420 cases, 2 were due to 
accidents. Thus, out of 17 families, there was one case of offspring 
of first cousins. 

Dr. Scott, of Exeter, has informed me that out of 241 families, in 
jwhich«there were children bom deaf and dumb, thero were 7 cases 
of first-cousin marriage. In three or four of these families there 
Tyore more thaj Jjjpe jjrild so afflicted. 

Dr. Scott also kindly offered to place me in communication with 
thfe superintendents of a number of institutions foj the deaf ^nd 
dumb, and. having availed myself of his kindness, I have collected 
the following answers.* t 

Mr. Arthur Hopper, of the Deaf and Dumb School near Bir- 
i mingham, conducted an inquiry with the utmost care. He tells me 
ttipt out of 122 pupils he haa # received. information about the jgarent- ' 
fg© of, all but 9. The 113 pupils, whose parentage is known. 
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belonged to 109 families ; of these 113, there were deaf from acci- 
dent or disease 37, and of 10 the cause of deafness was unknown. 
Of these 10 pupils and the 66 congenitally deaf, not one was the 
offspring of a consanguineous marriage. Of the 37 who became 
deaf from disease, one was the offspring of first cousins. I am not 
informed whether the cases where several were deafrin a family 
belonged to the congenital cases, hut it is almost certain to be so, 
and in any case I will assume (as the most unfavourable assump- 
tion) that it is so. Tlius, out of 62 congenitally deaf families, not 
one was the offspring of even a consanguineous marriage. If we 
were to assume the 10 other cases to bc^ cases of congenital deafness, 
it would be, not 'one in 72 congenitally deaf families was the offspring 
of a consanguineous marriage. 

Mr. Patterson, of the Manchester School for Deaf Mutes, kindly 
informs me that his 130 pupils belong to 123^ families. Concerning 
8 of these families no information could be obtained ; in 67 such 
families the dcaf-mutism resulted from disease ; in 63 it was con- 
genital ; and only one family was the offspring of first cousins. 

Mr. Neill, of the Northern Counties Institution, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, says, “ 350 have been admitted into this institution, and I 
do not think more than 6 of the parents were cousins. In one 
family whose parents were cousins there were 4 deaf mutes.” 

I have thus accurate information with respect, to 366 families 
(/>., 241+02-1-63), and out of these 8 were offspring of first cousins; 
that is to say, nearly 2*2 per cent, were offspring of first cousins. 
And, including the 350 cases at Newcastle, the percentage is/-^ 0 , 
or 1*9 per cent. It is curious to* notice* that I deduced 2 per ’cent, 
as the proportion of first-cousin marriages in urban districts, other 
than .London. Thus as far as these meagre results go, no evil in the 
direction of deaf-mutism would appear to arise from Jirst-cousin 
marriages. The failure* to collect more statistics of this kind does 
not arise from any inability to get at the best sources of informa- 
tion ; on 'the contrary, I have on all hands received the kindest 
assurances of willingness to help me. 

Mr. David Buxton, of the Liverpool School, says the mode «pf 
investigation is simply impracticable; but he has sent me several 
pamphlets on the subject, bis own excellent^pafier amongst the 
number. 

Mr. William Sleight, of the Brighton Sbhool, tells me that the 
children know nothing, and the parents are unwilling to communi- 
cate the fact inquired after, tmd says, “ As far as I have been able . 
to ascertain, about 7 per cent, of born deaf children are the offspring 
oflrf parents who were cousins.” (Query, firs^ cousins ?) 

Patterson also writes to me that he is of opinion that, “thqugh 
the result of the marriage of near relatives may not "be seen in the 

o 2 
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deafness of their immediate offspring, yet the result is a deteriora- 
tion of the constitution of the offspring,, which may show itself in 
deafness in a few generations.” 

Mr. Neill, who has been engaged in the tuition of the deaf and 
dumb for forty years, thinks the cases of offspring of cousins so 
afflicted are fewer than is supposed. He also gives me facts showing 
how strongly heritable congenital deafness is where both parents 
are deaf-mutes ; marriages are, moreover, by no means uncommon 
between pupils of these institutions. 

To sum up the results of the whole investigation : It seems pro- 
bable that in England, among the aristocracy and gentry, about 4 
per cent, of all marriages are between first cousins ; in the country 
and smaller towns between 2 and 3 per cent. ; and in London 
perhaps as few as 1^ per cent. Probably 3 per cent, is a superior 
limit for the whole population. Turning to lunatic and idiot asylums, 
probably between 3 and 4 per cent, of the patients are offspring of 
first cousins. Taking into account the uncertainty of my methods 
of finding the proportion of such marriages in the general popula- 
tion, the percentage of such offering in asylums is not greater than 
that in the general population to such an extent as to enable one to 
say positively that the marriage of first cousins has any effect in the 
production of insanity or idiocy, although it might still be shown, 
by more accurate methods of research, that it is so. With respect 
to deaf-mutes, the proportion of offspring of first-cousin marriages 
is precisely the same as the proportion of such marriages for the 
larg^ towns and the country, and therefore there is no evidence 
whatever of any ill results dfccruing to the offspring from the cousin - 
ship of their parents. 

• 

III. — Marfiages*letwcen Cousins in relation to Infertility and a High 
Death-rate amongst the Offspring. 

Professor Mantegazza states in a paper on consanguineous 
marriages 1 that he may conolude with tolerable safety, from his 
collection ^of 512 cases of consanguineous marriage, that consan- 
guinity tends to cause sterility ; for he found that between 8 and 
9 per cent, of t&Mwaerdad marriages were sterile. It is not clear, 
however, how he is entitled to draw this conclusion, unless he knows 
what is the proportion sterile marriages in the general population, 
and he admits that he Jxas no statistics on this point. M. Boudin, 
wiio wrote at an earlier date, is of thee same opinion, and considers, 
further, that even sphere sterility does not afflict the consanguineous 
*aiarriage itself, it is apt/o effect the offspring* Dr. Bailey is also 

<1) “ Stmdj iui Matrimoflj Consanguine).” Milan, 1S68. 

(2) « Annales d’HygiSno Publique,” tom. xviii. pp. Mi. 
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of opinion that the ill-effects of Bach marriages are liable to appear 
in the second generation. 1 

It appears to me that these points may be settled pretty satis- 
factorily by a comparison between the fertility of the marriages of 
first cousins and of the marriages of their offspring, as recorded in 
the pedigrees in "Burke's Landed Gentry" and the •"Peerage," 
with the fertility of marriages between persons not akin. 

I had already got a large number of marriages marked as being 
between first cousins, and accordingly proceeded to count the 
number of children arising therefrom. • The marriages made within 
the twenty years immediately preceding the publication of those 
works were excluded ; so that only complete families were counted. 

It soon became evident that the lists of the daughters were very 
incomplete, and that the daughters were perhaps sometimes omitted 
altogether ; the sons dying in infancy are sjso frequently omitted 
(especially in the "Landed Gentry”) ; and when such occurred I 
excluded them. I think that the lists of the sons surviving infancy 
are, however, pretty complete, and any incompleteness will clearly 
affect the record of marriages between persons not akin as much 
as it does the first-cousin marriages. The comparison to be made 
must, therefore, be only between the numbers of sons. I shall use 
tho words sterile or infertile to mean the absence of children sur- 
viving infancy. The number of daughters recorded will be given, 
so as to show the extent of incompleteness. 

In this manner 11G families, offspring of first cousins, were 
collected. In all but 12 of them the marriages were between 
children of brothers. In 11 of the lfQ it is merely stated 'that 
there was issue of the marriage, and in 8 others there is no infor- 
mation as to whether there was*issue or not. I found in a subse- 
quent inquiry, by cross references to other pedigrees, that where 
there was no information there was nevertheless often a family ? so 
that the absence of information is no indication of sterility, and 
indeed is perhaps some slight indication of fertility, because the 
family is omitted in order to economize space, and d. s. p. (decessit 
sine prole ) is frequently added where there teas no issu$. ?n this 
case, however, cross references were of no # avail, because the family 
would be recorded in the pedigree under consideration or not at all. 
The absence of information is here then a slightly greater indication 
of sterility than in my later inquiry, where it is no indication at all. 

The cases where, issue was recorded may # clearly be disregarded 
in making the comparison, since they might be matched by simil&r • 
cases amongst the non-consanguineous marriages. * 

Subtracting, then, the II recorded caseh of issue and the 8 cyefc* 
of ne information, we are left with 9% families ; these gate 202 sons 
(1) « Comptes Bendas,” tom. In. p. 135. 
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And 153 daughters. It is probable that about 212 daughters should 
have been recorded. Now 202 sons to 97 marriages is at the rate 
of 2*07 sons to each marriage ; or, supposing the 8 cases of doubt 
to have been all sterile, we get 105 marriages, as giving 202 sens, 
that is, at the rate of 1*92 sons to each marriage. 

Thus the ‘'average number of sons who survive infancy, arising 
from a marriage of first-cousins amongst the gentry of England, is 
between 1*92 and 2*07. 

The next step was to collect the non-consanguineous marriages. 
In order to secure myself from bias, I opened my book by chance 
and counted all the marriages in the pedigree which fell under my 
eye. I then did the same in another place, and so on. In this way 
217 families arising from persons not akin were collected, and found 
to give 416 sons and 340 daughters. Here, as before, the daughters 
are deficient, and abouf 437 daughters ought probably to have been 
given. Now 416 sons to 217 marriages is at the rate of 1*91 sons 
to each marriage. Thus the average number of sons who survive 
infancy, arising from non-consanguineous marriages, is 1*91. 

The balance of fertility is therefore slightly on the side of the 
cousins, but the small difference is probably due to chance. 

In order to feel greater confidence in this result, a second method 
of analysis was carried* out. If cousin marriages tend to cause 
sterility, they probably tend to cause partial sterility. Now amongst 
the 97 cousin marriages, 14 were sterile (in the sense defined), and 
amongst the 217 non-consanguineous marriages 33 were sterile. 
Thus we have 83 fertile cousm-nyuriages and 184 fertile non-con- 
sanghineous marriages; tjie former gave 202 sons, the latter 416 
sons. It will be observed that this course entitles me to disregard 
the 8 cases of " no information ” before referred to, for if they were 
sterile they are to be subtracted ex hypothesi^ and if -there was issue, 
they could be matched by similar cases amongst the non-consan- 
guineous. Thus fertile first-cousin marriages produce sons at the 
rate of 2*43 sons to each marriage, and fertile non-consanguineous 
marriages produce sons at the rate of 2*26 sons to each marriage. 

* Theifcfoje the analysis leads to a similar slight balance in favour 
of the fertility of the first-cousins, just as did the former one. 

I offer the foifofffbg suggestion as a possible explanation of -the 
greater fertility of the ^cousins, although mere chance is the more 
probable cause of the difference. Marriages between first cousins 
will be more apt to tgke place where there is a large group of 
persons who bear that relationship to 6ne another. In such families 
fertility will be h&editary ; hence it is possible that the comparison 
‘ris \p some extent being Effected between abnormally fertile families 
and those in which fertility is unly normal. * * 

The next point to investigate is as to whether the offspring of first- 
► eouidn marriages are themselves affected by sterility. 
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To test this, recourse was again had to the “ Peerage” and 
“ Landed Gentry,” and 136 marriages of the offspring of first cousins 
were collected. Concerning. 29 of these no information could be 
obtained, and, for the reasons before assigned, these may be set aside. 
Of the 107 remaining marriages, it is recorded that 14 had issue.' 
Subtracting these, we are left with 93 marriages, and these gave 180 
sons and 107 daughters. It should be mentioned that some few of 
the marriages were recent, so that the families would be not quite 
complete in these cases. Now 93 marriages giving 180 sons is at 
the rate of 1*93 sons to each marriage.. ^ 

Again, 16 of these marriages wert sterile, so that 77 fertile 
marriages gave 180 sons, that is at the sate of 2*34 sons to each 
marriage. If these two numbers, viz., 1*93 and 2*34, bo compared 
with the corresponding numbers, viz., 1*91 and 2*26, for the non- 
consanguineous marriages, it is clear that th^re is again no evidence 
of want of fertility in the offspring of first-cousin marriages. 

The results with respect to fertility may be summed up in the 
following Table : — 


Parentage. 

Average Number 
of 

Percentage 

of 

Average Number 
of Sons to 

Sons to each Marriage. 

Sterile Marriages. 1 

each Fertile Marriage. 

Not consanguineous . 

1-91 

15*9 

2*26 

Parents first cousins | 
One parent the off- \ 

between 2*07 
and 1*92 

between 14*7 ) 
and 20*9 / 

243 

spring of a mar- r 
riage between first l 

1*93 

17*2 

234 

a 

cousins . . . . / 

• 

1 

j • 

9 



1 . 



The comparison may be best effected by means of the numbers in 
the last column. The figures in the second column are not of much 
value, since in some liases it was difficult to decide whether # the 
entry should be made as being a case of “no information 99 or of 
sterility. 

The comparison of the figures in the first and last columns shows, 
without much room for doubt, that the alleged infertility of cqp- 
sanguineous marriages, whether direct or indirect, cafinot*be substan- 
tiated. ' # • 

I now pass on to the question of the youthful death-rate. 

It has been stated by M. Boudin and others that the offspring of 
consanguineous marriages suffer from an excessively high rate of 
infant mortality. I have trifd to put this & the proof as follows, — ^ 
I recurred to the families in the “ Peerage 99 ’v^hicji were offspring 
of first cousins, and marked every case inhere it is recorded that ^ 
fconjor daughter died in inf a n cy or youth. Where the age of the 
child was mentioned, ten years was taken as the standard of youth. 

(1) Sterility means absence of children surviving infancy. 
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u Burke’s Landed Gentry ” was of no avail in this inquiry, because 
I found that children dying in infancy were never, or very rarely, 
mentioned therein. 

From the “ Peerage ” I could only obtain 37 fertile first-cousin 
marriages ; in two of these there were no children surviving youth. 
The 37 gave# 86 sons, who survived infancy, 15 children (boys and 
girls) who died in infancy or youth, and 4 more as to whom the 
period of death was doubtful. Besides this, it is stated of one family, 
that “ all died young except one daughter.” Now in the previous 
part of this paper it is shown .that the average number of sons to a 
fertile first-cousin marriago is nearly 2J ; so that it may not be 
unreasonable to credit thi^ family with 4 infants who died. 

On .this supposition we should have 37 fertile marriages of first 
cousins giving 86 sons, who survived, and between 23 and 19 boys 
and girls, who died early. Reducing these numbers to percentages, 
I find that — 

One hundred fertile marriages of first cousins would give from 
51 to 62 children who die young, and that for every 100 son, off- 
spring of first cousins, who survhe youth, there are from 22 to 27 
boys and girls (their brothers and sisters) who die early. 

These numbers cannot be used as gi\ing the actual infant death- 
rate, on account of the imperfections in the pedigrees in the 
** Peerage,” but they may be used in a comparison with other 
statistics deduced from the same source. 

Now 89 fertile non-cousanguineous marriages (collected by chance 
from the “Peerage”) gave 197 sons, and 44 sons and daughters 
who died young. Reducing* these numbers to percentages as before, 
I find— * 

That 100 fertile non-consanguineous marriages would give 49 
children who die young, and that for every 100 sojis, offspring of 
fcrti\p non-consanguineous marriages, who survive infancy, there are 
22 boys and girls (their brothers or sisters) who die early. 

The numbers to be compared are therefore 51 or G2 with 49, and 
22 or 27 with 22. 

Jfhcse «arc merely two different ways of consulting the facts, and 
it appears {hat ‘both methods give some evidence of a slightly 
lowered vitality afao&gjtf the offspring of first cousins. 

Thirty-seven cases form, however, far too small a total on which 
to base satisfactory statistics. The numbers thus collected are far 
scantier than those collected by others, but as far as I am aware this 
is the only occasion in w£ich the method of collection has been one 
. in which the unconscious bias of the collector could not operate. In 
these inquiries I was ignorant as to whither the figures were 
# 4ending until I came to add up the totals. , 

This last inquiry is, I fear, worth but littlo, but so far as it goes it 
' .4pndssto invalidate the alleged^ excessively high death-rate) amongst 
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the offspring of cousins, whilst there remains a shade of evidence 
that the death-rate is higher than amongst the families of non- 
consanguineous parents. 

IY. — Conclusion . 

In my paper as read before the Statistical Society, theVritings on 
this subject of some previous authors were reviewed. I may mention 
that Dr. Arthur Mitchell, of Edinburgh, conducted an extensive 
inquiry, and came to the conclusion that, under favourable conditions 
of life, the apparent ill-effects were frequently almost nil, whilst if the 
ehildren were ill fed, badly housed and clothed, the evil might 
become very marked. This is in striking! accordance with some 
unpublished experiments of my father, Mr. Charles Darwin, on the 
in-and-in breeding of plants ; for he has found that in-bred plants, 
when allowed enough space and good soil, frequently show little or 
no deterioration, whilst when placed in competition with another 
plant, they frequently perish or are much stunted. 

It will be observed that my investigation, so far as it is worth 
anything, tends to invalidate this opinion ; but perhaps the apparent 
invalidatiortvis due to the fact, that a large majority of Englishmen 
live under what ore on the whole very favourable circumstances. 
Some author^jnotably M. Boudin) express the most alarming 
opinions as to the evils of consanguineous marriage and support the 
opinions with large arrays of figures. Almost on all sides is found a 
general consent, as to the ill-effects of cousin marriages, which must 
certainly have far greater weighty than my purely negative results. 
But it strikes me that in no case has the investigation been free from 
flaws, for in no case has it been really determined what is the pro- 
portion of consanguineous marriages in the whole population. The 
very various estimates which different people have given sue of the 
frequency of cousin-marriages (from 10 per cent, down to 1 in 1,000, 
if my memory serves me right), lead me to believe that general 
impressions on this point are almost valueless. Every observer is 
Biassed by the frequency or rarity of such marriages amongst his 
immediate surroundings. , % ' * 

My own opinion is that the evil has been often much exaggerated, 
but that there are nevertheless grounds for 'asserting that various 
maladies take an easy hold of the offspring of consanguineous 
marriages. 

My paper is far from giving anything likp a satisfactory solution 
of the question ; but it does, i think, show that the assertion thatdt 
has already been set at rest, cannot be substantiated. 

The subject still demands attention, and I hope that my endea- 
vour may lead more competent investigators to take it up from same 
other side. George H. Darwin. 
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There are few among the works of man’s hands that stand alone in 
their kind. You prefer one church to another, or doubt which to 
admire the most among a hundred ; and tho same of pictures, 
statues, and all the usual inventions of art. But art sometimes 
strikes out an invention which is unique, so that you can compare it 
with no standard, but have to study and tako it in by itself. Such 
an invention is the pavement of the metropolitan church of the 
Virgin in the Tuscan city of Siena. It is a marble floor wrought, 
every part of it, with curious engraving or inlay, or a mixture of the 
two. Day by day, sauntering, praying, the people have worn the 
surface with their feet or knees, except where certain compartments, 
being more esteemed than the rest, are protected with boards and 
uncovered only on great occasions. Some places have been restored, 
where generations of feet and knees had left too rude a mark. To 
restore commonly means to exchange old work, priceless in its ruin, 
for new work worthless in its gloss. When will the Italians respect 
their monuments enough to feel that this vulgar falsification is worse 
than honourable decay ? The municipal passion for restoring has 
done almost os much harm at Siena as at more central and fre- 
quented cities. They have taken down the statues of their famous 
Fonto Gaia, they have taken down the statues of this very cathedral 
front?, and swept them into *the museum or magazine of the cathedral 
works. Much renewal of tiie pavement has taken place from time to 
time. Much more is in contemplation. However, it is to the credit 
of the authorities that before the last improvements were put in 
hand, tracings were taken from the designs on the pavement 
as it then was. And a set of drawings faithfully reduced from 
these tracings has been brought to England, so that of tho monument 
in question, whatever happens to it in future, there will exist among 
qe a genuine record . 1 My purpose is to show how in this singular 
and famous pavement may be read the whole artistic history of a 
brilliant commuflitjs&r nearly two hundred years. 

Such a floor to walk upon, I say, wrought all over with imagery 
in engraved and inlaid marble, is like nothing else in the wdrld. It 
is quite different from # mosaic, as we shall see. The only thing it 
brings to mind is a certain dream of Dante’s in the twelfth canto of 
• 

% <1) The drawings, by Sigr. jteopoldo Maccari, $eultore dell' opera del duomo at 
SieA-, have been acquired by the Fitz william Museum at Cambridge. The following 
» condensed from a course of lectures given by the writer in connection with 
these drawings. 
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the Purgatory . Dante thero describes the led go that winds round 
the mountain of expiation between the circles of Pride and Envy. 
Virgil bids him look down as they go, and sec how their path is 
paved with imagery of God's own workmanship. I quote from Mr. 
Cayley's translation, venturing to change a turn here and there : — 

“ As, to presorvo their memory from decay, 

Tho tombs of earth above the buried show 
Tablets that each one as ho looked pourtray, 

Which make afresh tho gazer’s eyes to flow 
From the compulsion of remembrance old. 

Whoso stings the tondcr-hdarted only know ; 

Thus all tho part which jutteth to enfold 
The mount as causeway, was delineated 
With shapes that of their holier Author told.'* 


Then we hetir what the delineations are. They are examples of pride 
and its punishment. It was characteristic of Dante no less than of 
those who came after him — characteristic of the Italian genius from 
the first hour of its freedom — to think of scripture and the classics 
together. Accordingly classical examples alternate in this passage 
with scriptural. The overthrow of Satan is matched with the over- 
throw of Briareus ; the consternation of Nimrod with the despair 
of Niobe ; the death of Saul is followed by the metamorphosis of 
Arachne ; the flight of Rehoboam by the chastisement of Eriphile ; 
the murder of Sennacherib by his sons comes next to the vengeance 
taken by the Scythian queen upon Cyrus ; the rout of the host of 
Holofemes is side by side with the sack of Troy. All these subjects 

Dante sees upon tho pathway, in v such lineaments that • 

• » 

11 Living the living, dead appeared tho dead, 

Who sees tho fact can seo no more than I, 

So long as I advanced with down-bent head.” 


Observe Dante's comparison of the workmanship with that of 
portraits on tombs. Clearly what he has in his mind is the conftnon 
type of stone or metal slab let into tlio floor of a church, engraved or 
incised with the likeness of tho deceased, and the engraved lines 
filled in with a black paste after the manner of niello. Now, that is 
part of the method actually employed in the Siena pavemsnt.’ In the 
case of figure subjects, a slab of white marble has bgen cut to the size 
and shape of its destined compartment ; the mainlines of the composi- 
tion have been strongly engraved or incised # upon it, and then filled in 
with black; and so the subject lies boldly outlined under your feet. 
As you examino the area, you will find it contains not only scripture 
scenes, and among them one* at least corresponding to the very text* 
of Dante— * 

" how Asshur’s army was dispersed 
When Holofernes fell, and the defaced k 

Remains of carnage 

but also mystical allegories and the lineaments of pagan sages. * Vou 
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will find it said by Vasari, the popular gossip and historian of these 
things, how the pavement was begun “ in a new rnanper ” by the early 
Sienese painter Duccio. Duccio lived at the same time as Dante ; 
and so, putting two and two together, you may naturally ask 
whether, in his imaginary pavement of Purgatory, Dante had not in 
view this rcfil pavement of Siena cathedral. The answer is, No ; 
Dante cannot have taken his hint from the workmen of Siena ; but 
they may possibly have taken theirs from Dante . 1 For Vasari’s 
remark about Duccio turns out to have been made, like so many of 
his remarks, at random. It* is ascertained that this new way of 
enriching the pavement was in fact not thought of till after Duccio 
and Dante had both beenadead nearly half a century. The historical 
origin of the work was this. 

T. 

9 

At the end of the thirteenth century, as all students of Italian art 
and history know, Siena was one of the most illustrious of the Tuscan 
commonwealths. Crowned along her three-divided hill with towers 
the colour of the rose, guarded with her massive circuit of rose- 
coloured walls, she was the chief city of a great territory between 
Thrasimene and the sea. She was mistress of near one third of old 
Etruria. She was the neighbour and rival of Florence. Like 
Florence, she had little by little acquired practical independence 
and self-government during the two centuries while the struggle 
raged between Pope and Emperor. She had taken the Ghibellino or 
Empqror’s side in that struggle, Florence the Guelf or Tope’s side. 
But, Gruelf or Ghibelline, tlje growth and organization of such a city 
followed the same law. A great centre of exchange and production, 
a great population of merchants, manufacturers, and artisans, had to 
constitute and maintain itself amidst an order of things theoretically 
feudal. Franchises had to be openly or covertly acquired ; imperial 
officers had to be defied, or transformed into a republican executive. 
Territorial nobles had to be assailed in their strongholds, and com- 
pelled to take on the duties and responsibilities cf citizens ; smaller 
towns had tp be brought under, and a whole district to be thus sub- 
jected to tribute and military service. At first each city was led 
along this course ©^^aggrandisement by a governing oligarchy of 
great families. As the industrial and commercial spirit grew 
stronger and more confident, a share in the magistracy had to be 
conquered by the trading guilds. All this had happened at Siena, as 

• * 

(>) I press this point, because so good a worker as Hr. J. A. Symonds has noticed 
, the coincidence, and aakm (“ Sketches in Italy and Greece," p. 49) whether Dante had 
*%ver seen the Siena pavement; concluding, “ That is what we cannot say.” Whereas 
k we oin say very welL I am sure Hr. Sjpnonds win not take it ill in a fellow-student if 
• I say, that neither the paragraph above cited, nor that on Sieneee political revolutions In 
)iis comprehensive n^w volume (“ Renaissance in Italy/* Smith, Elder, k Co., 1876), 
wmmtrto me to give quite a just impression of fts subject. 
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at Florence, by the time the final struggle of Guelf and Ghibelline 
was fought out, between 1250 and the end of the century. Both 
republics were in the first pride of their strength. It was their 
heroic age. The hearts of men beat high with liberty; their 
thoughts were set on great things ; there was greatness in their 
looks and words, greatness in the monuments they founded, greatness 
in their hatreds and divisions. 

The names of Guelf and Ghibelline, afterwards the mere pretext 
of rancour, were now war-cries with a meaning. Siena was the 
inland as Pisa was the maritime fortress of the Ghibelline cause. 
She was the refuge of Ghibelline exiles from other cities. There- 
fore the Guelfic league resolved that she should be brought low. 
In the year 12(30 Florence led out the league and encamped before 
Siena to destroy her. On a memorable September afternoon her 
armed citizens and the exiles within her gates, with some Ger- 
man auxiliary horse, poured out against the foe. That night the 
Arbia ran red with the blood of Florentines. There had been 
treachery in the Guelfic ranks ; their horse had given way before 
the German onset ; the best manhood of Florence had fallen fighting 
round her sacred car ; the sun had gone down upon the slaughter. 
Siena never won such another victory. The day of the Arbia is her 
great day. Her triumph had indeed no lasting political consequences. 
The sword of Charles of Anjou came into the scale on the Papal side ; 
within a few years the Ghibelline cause was irretrievably lost again ; 
and Siena herself passed over quietly to the Guelfic name. Her 
government became more democratic. The magistracy of twenty- 
four priors, chosen half from the* nobles and half from the people, 
by which she had been governed since 1232, was replaced, after 
several experiments, by a magistracy of nine from which the nobles 
were altogether shut out. But the exhilaration of the victory did not 
pass away. The city bad become glorious in her own eyes. Her 
temper and enterprises put on henceforward that character to which 
Dante points once and again, calling the Sienese the, vainest of all 
people. Her vanity lay in two things, an extravagant patriotism 
and an extravagant greatness of conception in her public works. Up 
love your home and be proud of it was common* to these early 
republics, but love and pride of home frere^owBere so fanatical 
as at Siena. Imagination claimed for the city an august and 
legendary antiquity, and showed her bad&e of the she-wolf and 
sucklings in warrant of the claim. Religion claimed for her th$ 
special favour and protection of the Virgin. She was a venerable 
city, for she had been founded when Rome was founded ; she was a 
holy city, for to the Mother of God she had been from of old time*' 
consecrate. The coin struck by the., people after the battle of^he 
Arbia asserts the double claim in the legends Sena i ctus, gienn the 
ancient, and Civitas Virginis, city of the Virgin. * To raipe great. 
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public monuments was common also in those days J but no other 
* state planned monuments so colossal, in proportion to her power and 
revenues, as this one. Her crowning monument is the cathedral or 
mother church, dedicated to the Virgin of the Assumption, and 
standing on the highest ground within the walls. To its splendour 
the whole population contributed. Whatever factions tore the Com- 
> monwealth, whatever bloodshed stained the strocts, here rose above 
the strife the visible symbol of an ideal unity and of a common 
worship. The maintenance and enrichment of the building consti- 
tuted one of the first duties of the magistracy. In that very year of 
victory, 1260 , the chief of the executive on taking office had to 
sWear to a long series of articles binding him to take proper measures 
for this purpose. And at all times, it was his business to see that 
contributions to the cathedral fund were duly paid, that a qualified 
superintendent of the works was appointed and his orders obeyed, 
and that moot questidns of art or construction were submitted to 
commissions of experts elected according to certain forms. 

The great source of the revenues of the fabric consisted in wax 
candles. Every male inhabitant of the town between eighteen and 
seventy was bound to offer one — of the best wax — on the eve of the 
festival of the Assumption in August. Every tributary town or 
village was rated for the same purpose, and compelled to contribute 
in the same kind according to its wealth. Besides this, the several 
trade guilds or corporations had to offer gifts of candles, each on the 
anniversary of its patron saint, without prejudice to the general 
offering on the eve of the Assumption. These offerings were 
readily converted into money, th\j demand for candles being per- 
manent and steady, for purposes of private devotion. The consider- 
able revenue thus realised was augmented by pious bequests and 
donations ; and a special law-officer was appointed for the purpose 
of summarily deciding all disputes in caso of estates thus devised, * 
in order that the works might not he kept waiting for their 
due. But all these sources of income were not enough. It often 
happened, as the summer came round, that all the proceeds of last 

C ’s gfferings and of incidental receipts had been exhausted ; and 
it Was customary for the superintendent of the works to 
petition the officers of the exchequer for an extraordinary grant of 
public money, which they would, if times were prosperous, furnish 
either on their own responsibility or on the authority of a special 
commission. Whenever the superintendent had a balance of so 
njuch as ten lire in hafid, he was bound to expend it in the prepara- 
tion of further materials. Every possessor of a beast of burden 
* might be called upon to ggire the labour of his beast, two days in 
each year, for the transport of materials from the quarries to the 
works, and* for this service &e received an indulgence from the 
bishop. 



.And 90, by the unanimous will of a community agreed in this 
when it was agreed in nothing else, the building grew* The outlines 
of its architectural history, long very obscure, have been cleared up' 
sinoe the publication of archive after archive by the industry of 
local and foreign scholars. I have said that in 1260 great additions 
were undertaken to the church then existing. It was the hour when 
the Gothic style, with those adaptations and compromises which 
suited, the Italian genius, was beginning to be seen in Tuscany. 
The new religious orders of Francis and Dominic preferred this 
style, and it was in the building of their conventual churches that 
the pointed arch came into use south of the Alps. The round arch, 
however, still prevailed in the dome and vaultings added to the 
existing Romanesque fabric at Siena between 1260 and 1264. But 
two years later there came to tho city an artist from whose school 
the Italian Gothic was destined to go forth and take full possession 
of the architecture of the peninsula for the hext hundred and fifty 
years. I mean Jiiccolb Pisano, the father of art in Tuscany, who at 
this time initiated with one hand a great classical movement in 
sculpture, and with the other a great Gothic movement in architec- 
ture. Niccold. Pisano came with his son and pupils* to Siena in 
12G6, and wrought there the famous pulpit which is to this hour one 
of the chief glories of the cathedral. Under the influence of the 
Pisan school the building was gradually transformed, extended, and 
decorated according to the pointed system. Giovanni, the son of 
Kiccolo, and far more of a Gothic than his father, was in charge of 
the work between the years 1284 and 1299. To him is due the 
plan of the facade, the richest pieefc of carved and fretted architecture 
in Italy, in which the Southern fashion of striping white marble with 
black goes along with an almost ^Northern depth of relief and projec- 
tion, and an immense display in gables, arcades, and pinnacles. For 
some eighteen years after that, the progress of the building was 6low 
and its revenues fell off, owing, as it seems, to the pressure of other 
important public works. Then there was a great renewal of activity, 
which for four or five years was chiefly directed to extending and 
enriching the choir or space behind the transept. The ground at 
this part slopes suddenly away, and there is a church, or rather 
baptistery,, built against the slope ; the floor of the cathedral choir 
was run right out upon the roof of this baptistery. In 1322 a com- 
mittee of native and foreign artists reported that these extensions 
were structurally insecure and would spoil the proportions of the 
cathedral, and recommended that they should be discontinued. AjslA 
in a supplement to their report, the committee advised that, 

i 

” To the honour of God and the blessed Virgin Mary his most Holy Mother,^ 
who»wa^ and is, and shall for evermore be the head of this j&tate of plena, < 
there should be begun and built a new, great, and beautiful church, which * 
should be well proportioned in length, height, and breadth, and in all the 
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dim ensions proper to a beautiful church, and with all the splendid ornaments 
which atta ch and appertain to so great and honourable and beautiful a church ; 
to this end, that our Lord Jesus Christ and his most Holy Mother and her 
oelestial court may in the said church be praised and blessed in hymns, and 
the said commune of Siena may by them be ‘evermore protected from evil and 
held in perpetual honour.” 

In spite of this recommendation, the old expedients were pursued for 
fifteen years more. But at last, in 1337, a certain goldsmith-architect 
of the city having matured a plan “ of groat beauty and usefulness 
and convenience for the said work,” the chief magistrate for the 
year rang the bell of the tower which called the great Council of the- 
people 'together, and put new scheme to the vote. So daringly 
imagined was it that, eijpn in Siena, the city of daring imaginations,, 
many were found to shrink from it ; but when the vote was taken, 
there were 212 ayes to 132 nocs ; the scheme was carried, and the 
first stone of the new church laid. It was more like a dream than 
anything real. The plan was nothing less than to turn the whole of 
the mighty existing church into the mere transept for a new church 
to be built at right-angles to the old. Conceive what the new itself 
needed to be — the length of nave, the strength of pier, the height 
of vault — the dimensions, indeed, of temples built in dreams, but 
scarcely of architecture to be raised in real marble and roofed by 
living hands. As you ^tand at this day on . the south sido of the 
cathedral square of Siena, it is long before you become aware of a 
fragment of wall which hangs alone, like a cliff, high away above 
some buildings behind you. That wall is pierced by a great 
pointed window ; presently you find other lofty portions of a like 
architecture running from it in tHc direction of the cathedral ; and 
it dawns upon you that tHe cathedral as it stands, and that distant 
cliff of uncompleted wall with its* window, were one day meant to 
be joined^ together as parts of the same enormous building. So 
it was ; the first stone of the new scheme vi as laid ; the outer wall 
and some piers of one long aisle were raised ; the vast front began 
to hang in heaven ; that was ten years’ work ; and th'6 work of those 
ten years was all. For at the end of the ten years a great visitation 
ejime upon the city. The plague, which made havoc in Florence and 
all over Ifely'in 1348, was nowhere so fatal as at Siena. Dogs 
pulled the dead aljput the streets. When the mortality was 
stayed, scarce one man was found where three had been before. 
The mortality was followed by anarchy. Old factions, so far from 
being healed, broke out anew, and new factions came up and com- 
plicated the old. The population by Agrees broke up into a sys tem 
of sections .or castes each hating and plotting against the other with 
.incredible animosity. The city had the strength to remain brilliant, 
gifted, vainglorious, fierce in $he defence of her liberties, for, two 
hundred years yet ; but her best days were over. She bad not the 
strepgth to carryout in marble thaj; dream she bad dr eame d to her 
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own and the Virgin’s honour. Five years after the plague, we find the 
superintendent of the cathedral works complaining that the revenues 
still fail to come in, and petitioning the chief magistrate to insist 
upon the customary grant from the exchequer. A year or two after 
that, another difficulty presents itself; certain structural defects 
are apparent in the new work ; a Florentine architect is (ailed in to 
examine them, and reports that several arches and piers will have 
to be taken down. And last, in 1356, two native artists being 
•consulted give their opinion frankly, and advise the discontinuance 
of the new church begun twenty* years* before. Not only, say th§y, 
does this extravagant new scheme involve the destruction of the 
existing dome and campanile ; but the past of it actually done is 
defective; to complete it would take a hundred years or more, 
and cost more than a hundred and fifty thousand gold florins. 
Upon this, the council conclude to give it vp, to pull down what 
has been begun, and henceforth to spend all their resources upon 
finishing, enriching, and beautifying the original fabric. The first 
resolution was not carried out, or else we should not find those mighty 
ruins still in their place. The second was, and thence it comes about, 
that of all churches the mother church of Siena is, within, the richest 
treasure-house of art; having been in the following generations 
finished, enriched, and beautified with a thousand precious things in 
colour and stone and metal and wood work, but rarest of all, with 
this pavement like the pavement of no other floor but that which 
Dante trod by the side of Virgil in his vision. 

H. • 

Up till this crisis when the people, abandoning the impossible, 
determined to perfect and adorfi the church they already had, its 
floor had been simply paved with brick. At least, .we find entered 
under date 1362 a payment to a bricklayer for new bricking a part 
of it. And it is seven years later, in 1369, that we have the first 
record of a compartment laid down in figured marble. From that 
■date until 1547 — a few years only before the city lost her last 
remains of independence and fell after a fierce resistance beneath 
the power of Charles V. and the Medici — we can trace, entry by entry, 
the continuance of the work. And there tho work remains, and 
verifies, with no important discrepancy or hitch, this testimony of 
chronicles and lodgers. I have said how the way they wrought was, 
for figure subjects, by vigorously incising tljp lines of the composi- 
tion upon a surface of white* marble, and filling in such lines with 
black paste. That method, not unlike the workmanship- customary 
on tombs, may properly be called intaglio \>r engraving. Fo^ orna- 
ments apd borders to those figure* subjects they uqed another 
method, laying together pieces of black, white, or variously coloured 
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marble exquisitely cut according to the design. That is the 
method of tarsia , or inlay; and the whole secret of the Siena 
pavement is the combination of these two methods— engraving and 
inlay — in a manner simple at first but by degrees becoming more 
and more artificial. The general name eommesso was given to the 
combined hrt. 

They began with the central nave leading up to the transept. 
Here the earliest subjects are not religious, but allegorical and 
political, and first of all the Wheel of Fortune. That familiar moral 
can indeed have come home more nearly to no people than to the 
Sienese at this hour. Thflee men are tied to the wheel, one is up 
and another down and* another half-way ; and in the four comers 
of the compartment are half-figures of heathen sages, Euripides, 
Aristotle, Epictetus, and Seneca, each of them exhibiting on a 
scroll some maxim of /ortune’s instability. Siena was the seat of a 
very famous university, and a scholiast spirit, a love of classical 
examples and quotations, had shown itself in her art earlier than 
in that of any other school. Her painters did not wait for what is 
usually called the Renaissance, the great antiquarian movement, that 
is, of the fifteenth century, to fill their work with ideas borrowed from 
Aristotle, and to cover walls and vaults with figures of Mars and 
Pallas, Camillus, Fabrieius, and the Scipios, Cicero and Pompey and 
Caesar. Here wo have this same spirit declaring itself in the earliest 
ornaments of the cathedral floor. Technically, it should be said, we 
cannot judge of the style of this subject, as it has been restored in 
thet worst manner. Next to allegory come politics. A second among 
the five compartments qf r thc nave shows the she- wolf and suck- 
lings, the emblem of the city, inlaid in a round, and all about it on a 
smaller scale the emblems of her allied and tributary cities, — including 
some whs were far of tener her enemies than her allies, and others whom 
sl» had desired but not been able to make tributary. There is tho 
Guelfic lion for Florence, the hare for Pisa, the hawk for Volterra, 
the horse for Arezzo, the pelican for Perugia, the unicorn for Viterbo, 
the goose for Orvieto, the griffin for Grosseto, the lion and lilies 
rfor M&ss^Maritima, the spotted leopard for Lima. The other com- 
partment bearing upon politics, and done as it seems about the same 
time, shows an eagle set in the centre and a number of columns 
radiating from the eagle like spokes from an axle. The eagle is no 
doubt the emblem of the Holy Roman Empire, and the columns (a 
shield and column ajjp always put into the hands of personified 
Strength, or Fortitude) indicate the strength, as their arrangement 
within a circle indicates the unity, of the ideal government men had 
djeamed of and looked to find realised in that empire. One can 
fancy some jurist of the university suggesting this devicq, and the 
council of tiie cathedral works adopting it in compliment to an 
omperor ; for *Sieaa, though she had long ceased to be numbered 
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among the Ghibelline cities of the peninsula, had not so far forgotten 
her past as to lose her sentimental devotion to the power beyond 
the Alps ; and whenever an emperor came doWn through Italy to 
be crowned at Borne, she was very ready to entertain and do him 
homage handsomely, provided always she suspected him of no 
designs against her state and liberties. • 

The first regular figure subject that occurs upon the pavement is 
in a triangle beneath the dome, where the story of one who sees the 
mote which is in his brother’s eye, but not the beam which is in his 
own eye, was wrought (1374) in simple outline and with the naif and 
dignified manner of the great Sienese painters who had flourished 
fifty years earlier. The beam is a sharp splint a foot and a half 
long, complacently ignored by the goodly youth in whose eye it 
sticks. Next, and covering, as it seems, an interval of nearly fifty 
years, come five great single figures laid in ipunds, one of them at 
the end of the choir and two in each of the choir aisles. 1 These are 
allegories of the grave and earnest sort with which Italy had been 
made familiar at the close of the thirteenth century by Giovanni 
Pisano, and after him by Giotto. The first four are cardinal virtues. 
Temperance, in close dress and coif, mixes water with her wine. 
Prudence holds up the serpent which means wisdom, and with her* 
three faces surveys past, present, and future. Justice wields her 
sword. Fortitude grasps her column, for strength in sustaining, and 
her shield, for strength in withstanding. In the fifth round at the 
end a woman of sweet and charitable mien kneels with folded hands. 
This is the figure of Christian Utjercy or Compassion, and in .the 
whole series there is not a nobler conception. This compartment is 
also to be noticed for the richness of its Gothic border, and as being 
the first, or nearly the first, in which a background of black marble 
has been employed within the border to throw up the; white* figure. 

And now we get to figures no longer single and symbolical, but 
grouped several in a field for the expression of life and action ; and 
with that, to a more complicated and ingenious technical treatment. 
A great master in the art of wood inlaying, Domenico di Niccold, 
having finished the stalls and woodwork of the magistrates’ chapel, 
in the town-hall in a manner “pleasing to the eyes and minds” of 
his fellow-citizens, is engaged for the cathedral vrprks. There he 
turns his experience of wood inlaying to accoufit for the art of 
marble inlaying, and does such wonders in beautifying the choir as 
to earn the surname del Coro — Dominic the syn of Nicholas, of the 
Choir. He made a colossal figure of David seated with his harp, and 
his musicians round about him ; and he encircled them with a 
wonderful ornament of acanthus leaves twined or rolled about^a 

(1) Fpas* over the figures of the theological* virtues Faith, Hope, and Charity in 
the south transept, which may have been wrought in the same interval, but which 
two successive restorations have entirely transformed. _ • • 

£ 2 
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great hoop— Gothic decorative forms giving plaoe to classical. In a 
separate panel on one side a young David has £tted the smooth stone 
to his sling ; on the other a huge Goliath flinches vainly from the 
missile. And round all this part, a brother of Domenico’s, with help 
from an artist of Florence, made a fanoiful and brilliant border in 
the new grotesque taste of scrolls and Cupids. And now the fashion 
of the work ran for a long while chiefly upon subjects of Old Testa- 
ment history, with rich tessellations and classical arabesques border- 
ing each compartment. Domenico di Niccolb was succeeded as chief 
designer by an artist of the city named Paolo di Martino. Between 
1424 and 1425 Paolo designed for the spaces about the junction of 
choir and transept thres figures of judges and leaders of the Jews 
— Moses, Joshua, and Judas Maccabeus — and two subjects of Jewish 
triumph, Samson with the jaw-bone of an ass } and Joshua’s vengeance 
upon the Amorite kipgs. The background is by this time made of 
brown or reddish marble for earth, and black for sky, with tho figures 
still always thrown out in white marble, and the details upon them 
engraved and filled in with a dark paste. Paolo di Martino is not a 
very accomplished designer ; his mail-clad Philistines are small and 
limp, as they strew the ground or cower stiffly helpless in the 
clutch of the colossal Samson. Yet he knows how to go to the 
root of the matter, and express his meaning with a quaint and 
serious energy, both here and where the Lord lias discomfited the 
Amorites before Israel, and slain them with a great slaughter at 
Gibeon, and chased them along the way that goeth up to Beth- 
honon, and smitten them to Arekah and unto Makkedah. The 
cave of Makkedah, and npen rolling great stones to the mouth of the 
cave, and the five kings hanging upon five trees till the evening, are 
all there, expressed in the same Quaint fashion, half helpless, half 
intense. « I paps over an interesting subject in the pure outline 
manner, showing a mother with her child meeting and vehemently 
talking with an old man who carries a purse, because I can get no 
clue to its meaning, and am puzzled by both the date and the author- 
ship assigned it (Domenico di Niccold, 1433). The next year inter- 
rupts theories of Old Testament subjects with a subject prompted 
by contemporary history. It happened that the Emperor Sigismund 
in 1432 conceived the desire of coming down to Home and receiving 
from the Pope tlfe crown of the Holy Homan Empire. Sigismund’s 
father, Charles IV., had been the last emperor to go through this 
ancient ceremony, indispensable in earlier days, but by this time 
rften neglected. And when Charles «IV. had passed through Siena 
on his way to Heme and bock from thence, the people had caught 
him fomenting their anafehy, intriguing against their liberties, and 
endeavouring to make himsel£ master of their government. , Instantly 
they rose and rabbled him in the market-place, pelting to death four 
hundred horsemen and twelve hundred horses of his German retinue 
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before they forced him back in dismay to his quarters and presently 
out of the city. And now , when more than half a century later 
Sigismund his son was on his way to Home, and proposed to stop at 
his faithful city of Siena, the people feared he might intend some 
revenge for that insult offered to his father. So they sent him a 
cold message, merely saying he was free to come, and* would be 
received. But, before Sigismund’ s entry, a turn in Italian politics 
and alliances had taken place which seemed to show that Siena 
might really count on his imperial friendship. So when he did 
come he was splendidly entertained. He stayed ten months in the 
town, attempting nothing against its* franchises, nay, solemnly 
renewing them when he went away, and having in the meantime 
honourably done his best to give peace to Tuscany by compounding 
his own quarrels with the Pope, and those of Siena with Florence. 
At this the old loyalty of the people waxed ^arm within them, and 
they resolved to commemorate the visit of the emperor in their 
precious cathedral pavement. Just south of the centre of the tran- 
sept you will find the likeness of him enthroned, and at the steps of 
his throne on either hand three figures of his ministers and coun- 
sellors — a man of -war, two men of law, two astrologers, and another 
whose calling I cannot define. This group is one of the best and 
purest in design among them all. • 

Then the artiste of the cathedral went back to the Old Testament. 
In 1447 one Pietro di Minella designed, in the compartment of the 
pavement next to Sigismund, the story of the death of Absalom. 
The boughs of two oak-trees, a bold piece of abstract foliage design, 
sweep and meet in the upper field. From one of them hdfigs 
Absalom, his hair wound about the branch, his eyes starting and 
hands extended ; the hind-quartefrs of his disappearing mule are seen 
beside the foot of the tree ; Joab and his young men havewcGflJb and 
thrust the three darts, 6r long spears as they are represented, ^ith 
deliberation into the region of his heart. A figure of Solomon, and 
an illustration of the blind leading the blind, with some emblems 
inlaid on the pavement outside the entrance to the building, are all 
that fill the next five-and-twenty years. And then, about 147i£, 
begins a period of immense activity. One little set of emblems in 
the south transept, defaced but singularly beautiful, belongs to this 
period, and differs strangely from all the other work done in it* 
The seven ages of man are showm in single white figures set in 
squares or diamonds of black. These ages are not divided as usual : 
four divisions are given to the time beforo manhood, as if to draw 
out as much as possible that season when life is life indeed. There is 
no mewling and puking, nor any whiniifg school-boy : Infantia is a 
naked cjiild playing among flowers ; JPueriti# an Italian^boy in ^fiort 
cloak and cap walking in the fields ; the season of youth is spun 
out, always among flowers, through Adolescentia and Juventus ; man- 
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hood is not a soldier full of strange oaths and bearded like a pard, but a 
studious citizen walking with open book ; Decrepitas moves, over a 
land flowerless at last, on crutches to his open grave. The pretty 
quiet and simplicity of this, I say, is very unlike the quality of 
other work that was going on at the same times. For, in four vast 
irregular compartments to right and left of the central space under 
the dome, artists of the city now designed and inlaid multitudinous 
scenes of battle and slaughter. First that scene which tallies with 
Dante’s vision — the death of Holofernos and overthrow of his host. 
The advance of the Renaissance spirit is shown by the way in which 
the designer has treated theJbeleaguered city. He has delighted his 
imagination with piling up an infinity of classical temples and 
corridors and statues upon columns ; he has inscribed the ramparts 
with the word BETVLIA writ large, and adorned them with two 
great medallions copi^jl from the antique, one, I think, from the 
portraits of Scipio Africanus. He has shown a great desire to 
express the actions of men and horses in strong movement, hut no 
very great power. The men at arms look curiously steady and benig- 
nant as they thrust at and overset each other with their long spears. 
Judith and Holofernos are minor personages, and the passage show- 
ing the act of vengeance within the tent is almost destroyed. Next 
we have to do with an artist of stronger and more individual temper. 
Mattco di Giovanni was one of the best painters of Siena at this 
time ; and his favourite subject was the horrible one of the massacre 
of the Innocents, He painted it in colours three or four times, and 
here % it is in marble on the cathedaal floor. A villainous Ilcrod sits 
at dne end of an arcaded court, to express the architecture of which 
Matteo has put forth his best science, and taxed all the resources of 
the inlayer in the cunning use of grey and red-yellow marbles. Above 
the afre^dps he has represented a Bacchanalian frieze, pierced here 
and there with round windows to which those of -Herod’s household 
come to look grinning down upon the slaughter that goes on before 
their master. Many pitiful figures of dead babies arc tossed face 
downwards or anyhow upon the floor, and these are designed, singly, 
frith extraordinary force and feeling. But in the straggling medley 
of women and children that fills the hall, the force is wanting, and 
the feeling is br&tally ignoble. Matteo means to make the soldiers 
look wicked and ferocious, he only makes them look fantastically 
grim and debased. He means to make the mothers look desperate 
and agonized, he onlj makes them look fantastically grim and 
debased too. How this character was«an essential part of Matteo’s 
genius you may judge by seeing what the lovely rhythm and blithe- 
neas of a Greek frieze hdft become in passing through his imagi- 
nation. His carved Maenads and Sileni, above, have in thejjr frenzy 
the same ugly intensity, the same ignoble grimness, as his Jewish 
mothers and Roman soldiers below* Not so astonishing a specimen 
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as this is of the richness of combined engraving and inlay, but a far 
nobler design, is the opposite subject of the sacrifice of Jephthah, the 
work of an otherwise unknown artist, Francesco da Bastiano. Here 
again the romantic part of the story, Jephthah’s daughter coming 
out to meet him with timbrels and with dances, J ephthah sacrificing his 
daughter (in a round classical temple), are only by-episodes in the 
distance. The main point is the fighting ; the main matter is that 
Jephthah should smite the children of Ammon from Aroer even until 
thou come to Minnith, even twenty cities, and unto the plain of the 
vineyards, with a very great slaughter. And so he does. He 
rides, a really noble and pre-eminent §gure, and before him his 
horsemen pursue the enemy. Francesco dg Bastiano has not the 
distinctness of the Florentines, not their art and grandeur in 
massing and distributing groups ; he has much of the feverish Sienese 
passion to seize motion at the quick and expression at the most 
poignant; but he does this better than liis fellows; his fore- 
shortenings of fallen horses and hurrying riders have immense force 
as well as vehemence ; there is one rider and his horse who fiing up 
their faces and yell in the passion of pursuit, there is one who flees 
with his arms about his horse’s neck, that would be masterly figures 
in any composition. Last and weakest of these crowded battle-* 
scenes is a defeat of Herod by his brother-in-law, with a long 
quotation from Josephus. Let us not dwell upon it, but turn to the 
second kind of subject that was being done upon the floor at this 
busy time. 

Among the countless personages of Christian and pagan my- 
thology that occupied the imagination • of the Renaissance, none 
had for this age a greater attraction than the sibyls. Men lived 
under the Christian law and believed in the Christian revelation ; 
but also they reverenced antiquity and yearned towards t hp ■■ pft gan 
past. Hence they loved* to think of aught that seemed to establish a 
link between the old world and the new. And such were the sibyls 
— wise women of old, as they were conceived, who in the midst of 
paganism had known the true God, and in dark sayings foretold the 
coming of Christ. Inspired women uttering oracles or qffering 
prophetic scrolls to kings, had been not unknown ifi the real 
mythology of later Greece or Rome. Greece knetf of a Delphian 
and an Erythraean sibyl. Rome knew of tlie Tiburtine sibyl whose 
name was Albunea, and of that Cumman rfibyl into whose mouth 
Virgil has put the prophecy of a child about to be bom and^of a 
reign of peace to come. To the Roman world after its conversion, 
the prophecy recorded in Virgil seemed a manifest inspiration ; the 
child whose birth it foretold was manifestly Christ. In the first two 
or three Christian centuries, tales of other prophetesses and thfeir 
prophecies took shape. Voices testifying to the oneness of God 
were declared to have spoken from of old in all the coiners of # the 
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earth — in the mystic East, in the African desert, in the isles of 
Greece, along the shores of Troy. The number of sibyls increased 
from four to ten. There came to be a Persian sibyl, a Cimmerian, 
sibyl, a Samian sibyl, a Phrygian sibyl, a Libyan sibyl, and a sibyl 
of the Hellespont. Greek writings purporting to be the books of the 
sibyls cam# into circulation. By the early church in general these 
writings were accepted, and pointed to as evidences for the new 
faith. But gradually these texts reputed sibylline disappeared ; and 
the Middle Age almost forgot the sibyls. So soon, however, as 
men’s thoughts turned again with yearning towards antiquity, they 
remembered, again, these antique prophetesses and loved to celebrate 
them. After the fourteenth century their lineaments occur again 
and again in art. We all know under what august varieties of 
type Michelangelo conceived them, expressing in his sibyls of the 
Sixtine chapel whatever of passionate foreboding and denunciation, 
whatever of loving anci brooding wisdom, whatever of exalted con- 
templation, whatever of mystic dread and desire, can find their seat 
in the souls and upon the countenances of women. Well, in these 
years between 1480 and 148-3, the Sienese besides their great battle- 
scenes laid down great figures of the Sibyls, five of them in the floor 
of each aisle, and beside each Sibyl a tablet carrying her name* and 
generally another upon which is written some fragment of Christian 
prophecy; in all this making considerable display of a learning 
chiefly borrowed, so far as I can ascertain, from Lactantius. The 
figures are by different hands, some of them of great beauty and 
power, several unluckily altered by restoration. And in the same 
vekfthey wrought yet another subject, filling the first compartment 
of the nave as you come In with a figure of Mercurius Trismegistus 
delivering his prophetic books to a disciple. Mercurius Trismegistus 
was ^ygposed to have been a great sage of Egypt in the time of 
Moses, anci to have been one with the Egyptian Thoth. He too is 
thought of as having been among those who in far-off antiquity 
knew and foretold the true God. In astrology and the occult 
sciences his personage assumes immense importance. He is here- 
represented as a bearded Oriental in a tall turban ; the man who 
reverently deceives the book from him and a third figure standing by 
are likewise in 4 Oriental' attire. The compartment is somewhat 
grimly conceived and coarsely executed. And here, in 1488, ends 
the series of subjects doheby native artists of Siena in the traditional 
manner of their school. 

iii. 

The series, we have seen^had been begun towards the close of the- 
fourteenth century, in 1370, # and continued through nearly,, the 
whole of the* fifteenth. Many of the designs had been furnished by 
masers whose profession was painting, others by professed inlayers. 
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Upon the whole the designs represent well the state of the Sienese 
school during this period. In the old great days of Siena, she had 
had a school of painting second to none in Italy. About 1300, and 
from then till the middle of the century, the glory of Giotto and his 
school at Florence had been fairly rivalled by the glory of Duccio, 
Simone Martini, Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti at Siena? Mystical 
grace and passion, the characters of life and truth, sincerity and 
loftiness of conception, none of these had been wanting to the 
members of this group. They had gone a long way in the direction 
of complete technical mastery as well. • Artists from Siena went out 
to other districts, and the city became the teacher of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting to half Italy. Then came the plague, and 
the time of depression and disaster. The anarchy that came on the 
top of the mortality was of this kind. For more than sixty years the 
city had been governed by that magistracy of ryne, chosen exclusively 
from merchant families of a certain fortune and standing, who thus 
became a kind of ruling caste. In spite of much hot blood within 
the city and nearly constant feuds, chiefly between the great houses 
of the old Guelf and Ghibelline following, the authority of this 
merchant caste had not been shaken in town or territory. But a 
vast amount of hatred had accumulated against them on the part of 
those excluded from the government — the great houses on one side, 
the smaller traders and artisans on the other. Soon after the plague, 
this hatred exploded. The nine were dispossessed. Twelve magis- 
trates were chosen from families of another fortune and standing. 
These quickly became a caste too, and were as bitterly hated* as 
the nine. A new order called PtoformefS^got possession of power ; 
and successively other and yet other orders down to the lowest. 
Each of these hardened quickly* into something like a hereditary 
clan or caste, with a deadly hereditary rancour against the As 

one caste got power, the ‘members of the others were banished and 
persecuted. The great families, excluded from the government, 
were always intriguing with the populace against tho order 
momentarily in power. In one revolution, the most ruinous of all, 
four thousand artisans were driven out and emigrated fqr good t®. 
other cities. The enemies of the State were always encouraging the 
exiles to conspire. Add to this intestine anarchy an almost incessant 
drain from border warfare against neighbouring states, and tho 
depredation of the territory, almost every summer, by armed hordes 
of mercenaries plundering either on their owi^ hand or at the orders 
of some hostile neighbour. How could a community existing under 
such desperate conditions recover again from a great visitation ? At 
Florence, indeed, for thirty years in the Viiddle of this same fatal 
fourteenth century, things were almost as bad. But, after the grgat 
crisis of her popular insurrection in 1378-81, Florence did recover. 
Under fifty years of a firm and wise*iristocratical government, and then 
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under sixty years more of a so-called popular government beneath the 
veiled despotism of the Medici, she experienced not only a recovery, 
but a great and prolonged political expansion, a vast increase in 
strength, wealth, territory, numbers, and genius. Siena knew no 
such change. Her troubles within and without went on from bad to 
worse. SHb was able, such ivas the prodigious inherent force with 
which these democracies set out from the Middle Age, such their in- 
domitable spirit and brilliant gifts — she was able despite the worst 
to hold her own among the states of Italy to the end ; but no more. 

Corresponding to this difference in the political destinies of 
Florence and Siena, there is a difference in their artistic destinies. 
In the depressed latter half of the fourteenth century, Florentine 
art was but an echo of the art of Giotto ; followers of his carried on 
his tradition without energy and without improvement. But about 
1400 came the immense revival, the immense and glorious expan- 
sion, of Florentine art in the hands of Donatello, Ghiberti, Brunel- 
leschi, Masaccio, Paolo Uccelli, and the rest. Sienese art under- 
goes the same depressiou, but does not share the same revival. Siena 
has one great sculptor in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
Jacopo della Quercia ; but her painting goes on as it was before. 
There is a prodigious activity ; the proportion of artists and skilled 
artificers to the rest o£ the population was probably at all times 
greater here than in any other community. But the inspiration, 
the science, the noble ardour of the time, scarcely communi- 
cates itself to them. Nay, for all their numbers, their activity 
and. devotion, it seems as though # somc curse were upon them. The 
olcT mysticism gets to look # \teak and affected in the Sienese paintings 
of this age ; the old intensity of character and 1 passion, to look 
strained and extravagant. And ail this can Ibe read, more clearly 
and nTfiamer lyies than anywhere else, in the designs furnished by 
the school to be pieced and graven in solid diarble on their cathedral 
floor. The earliest work, as we saw, the parables ai*d allegories 
designed between 1870 and 1406, had in them much of the strong 
gravity and thoughtfulness and pure design of the great school that 
Jiad lately flourished. The only advance afterwards was in mechanical 
ingenuity and richness of borders and ornaments. And, with that, 
came a choice ot subjects and a mode of executing them in which it 
was impossible not to see some reflection of the evils of the time. These 
reiterated .scenes of warfare and foray from the Old Testament, 
these vengeances and jpassacres, these fields covered with multitudes 
of angry spearmen and desperate fugitives — were not the madness and 
violence of living «nen disturbing with a like havoc all the comers of 
the fair city and territory f might not Yaldichiana and Montignola 
and Mareipma testify from -every hamlet to the ruin # of .their 
husbandry P was any heart free from hate and terror? any life not 
subject to the vengeance of a faction or the lawlessness of the lanoe P 
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Nay, the sight that feasted the eyes of Herod himself — women 
grasping soldiers by the hair and snatching their babes from the 
sword’s point — babes dashed dead upon the floor and steps — need 
a painter of Italy in those days trust wholly to his imagination 
for such a thing P Volterra knew, and Cesena knew, and Sinigaglia 
knew, and. a hundred towns and villages beside, what wa^ meant by 
a massacre of the innocents. And if Sienese art thus shows itself 
haunted by horrors and violence, it shows also that something of de- 
pression or exhaustion has prevented it from acquiring all the power 
and science needful if you are really to represent horrors and 
violence with mastery. Hence that mixed character of grim and 
bitter sincerity, of intensity, together with something of a quaint and 
straining helplessness, which we have noticed in all these composi- 
tions, and for which in Matteo di Giovanni we have found no other 
w r ords but fantastic and debased. Matteo <Ji Giovanni, the most 
powerful artist of Siena, was the contemporary of the great Ghirlandaio 
and of Botticelli at Florence. Think of that, and you will realise the 
different strength and standing of the two schools at this hour. The 
one has gone on from strength to strength ; the other has remained 
almost where it was. From the parable of the mote and the beam 
done in 1375 to the story of Hermes Trismegistus done in 1488, 
there has been within the Sienese school .no serious advance in 
science or power, there has been a falling off in nobleness and 
serenity of conception. 

And now' for a while the school seemed to show itself exhausted 
altogether. It w T as nearly tw enty years before another corapartnjent 
of the cathedral floor was wrought wit If £gures, and then not by a 
Sienese hand. About the year 1000 art in the rest of the peninsula was 
approaching its last perfection, tlfb perfection that immediately pre- 
ceded ruin. The school of Florence was the mighty and^Sntral 
school of all. But Yehice, but Milan, and the Lombard cities 
between the tw'o, and the cities of the Bomagna, and the cities of 
the Umbrian Apennines, all these had schools whose work was near 
perfection. Only at Siena things remained where they had been a 
hundred years before. A Sienese amateur of this time, ^esipous te. 
furnish his palace or adorn his chapel with paintings worthy of his 
taste, his piety, or his pride, had to send for artists from other parts 
of Italy. And about this year 1500, it happened that there were 
great amateurs at Siena. There was Pandolfo Petrucci, a patriotic 
and unscrupulous merchant who had won hin^elf a political position 
almost like that of the Medici at Florence. There was the Cardinal 
Piccolomini, afterwards Pope Pius III., whose family, always one of 
the first in the state, had redoubled in power and splendour since one 
of itemejnbers had filled the papal ohair forty years earlier.' l^en 
like these were bent on having the best artists of the day in' their 
service. As it chanced, the artists they took into their servioe were 
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men from the new Umbrian school — Luca Signorelli from Cortona 
for one, Pinturicchio from Perugia for another. A hundred years 
ago, Siena had sent out artists to those very towns among the 
Umbrian Apennines, to paint for the people and teach them how to 
paint themselves. And the people of the Umbrian towns had learnt 
to surpass ^their teachers. A great school had sprung up there. 
Signorelli was one mighty master of the school, Perugino with his 
pupils, of whom Pinturicchio was one, formed its central group. 
And now these came to Siena, who had been standing still mean- 
while herself. She had cast her bread upon the waters, and found it 
again in this way after manyidays. The work done by Signorelli and 
Pinturicchio between 1500 and 1510 is among the most interesting 
that is to be found in the city and district of Siena. Signorelli, the 
potent delineator of physical life and strength and motion, made a 
cartoon for the pavement of the cathedral ; but it was never carried 
out, and we do not know what was its subject. Pinturicchio, on the 
other hand, whose frescoes mako radiant the walls of a famous 
chamber, the library of the Piccolomini family, which opens out of 
the cathedral — Pinturicchio not only designed but saw executed a 
compartment of marble work for the floor. It is the fourth as you 
walk up the nave, and one of the most beautiful of all. The people 
call it the story of Fortune. It is rather an allegory of the excellence 
of Wisdom and the vanity of Pleasure. Beneath a sky which is pure 
black, a field of grey marble engraved with dark lines gives the 
effect of a desolate sea. In the middle of the sea rises a steep island ; 
on & flowery platform at the tqp of the island sits Wisdom or 
Sapience, crowned with £6wers and bearing a palm-branch in her 
hand. On her left hand a philosopher, labelled with his name 
Crates, spills into the sea from a' basket a collection of necklaces 
and**Bfifcar trinjeets. On her right stands Socrates with a book. 
Lawer down a company of pilgrims, men and women, climb towards 
the seat of Wisdom up a steep path set with stones and thistles and 
crawled upon by lizards and serpents. One struts complacently like 
a Pharisee. Another, having girded himself for the ascent, before 
Jie starts shakes his fist in reproach at the figure of Pleasure by whom 
he has been hitherto beguiled. Pleasure, a fair and naked woman, 
has one foot upon the rolling ball of fortune ; with the other she 
steps into a boat, rudderless, dismasted, in which she is about to put 
forth upon that sea without a pilot. One young .man bound on his 
upward pilgrimage tujns to look at her regretfully. 

* Meanwhile things were going fast. The Signorellis, the Peruginos 
and Pinturicchio^ were themselves being eclipsed by younger men. 
Italian art was hastening to its climax, at the moment when the 
independence, the genius, thei whole civilisation of the I taJUan* states 
were about to perish and be transformed. The young Raphael and 
the young Michelangelo wrought iuch things for Julius II. at Rome 
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as astonished all beholders ; the influence of their work went out all 
over Italy ; the original characters of local schools were transformed 
in the endeavour to adopt and imitate their perfections. This influence 
of Raphael and Michelangelo, radiating from the focus of the new art 
at Rome, soon made itself felt at Siena too. She had had no artists 
who shared the progress of the fifteenth century, but durii^; the forty 
years that preceded her surrender to the Spaniard, she had artists 
who shared these new and last perfections of the sixteenth. 

The three great artistic names of Siena in the first half of the 
sixteenth century are Baldassare Peipzzi, Giovann* Antonio de* 
Bazzi called il Sodoma, and Domenico Beccafumi called il Mecarino. 
Baldassare Pcruzzi, the architect and painter^of the Famesina palace, 
worked chiefly at Rome and need not concern us here. Sodoma was 
originally of the school of Lionardo, and came from Vercelli in Lom- 
bardy. But he spent the best of his life aj Siena, and theiie was 
something in his dissolute habits and capricious fantastic bearing 
that pleased the people and made him popular. He had, at his best, 
an extraordinary facility, an infinite grade and charm, if not of the 
most wholesome order. For some reason he is singularly obnoxious 
to Vasari, who is never tired of talking of his bad habits, and the 
money he used to squander on his menagerie of pets — badgers, 
squirrels, monkeys, marmozets, donkeys, barjjs for the race-meetings, 
fancy poultry, turtle-doves, every kind of living curiosity he could 
lay his hands on. ne, too, was employed to make for the cathedral 
pavement a design that was never carried out. But he had a rival 
who for thirty years, from 1417 to 1447, was constantly engaged 
upon this work ; and the rival was Domenico Beccafumi. Domenico 
had been a peasant boy ; his surname Beccafumi is that of the master 
under whom he studied, and his»nickname il Mecarino signifies the 
littleness of his stature. When the works of Michelangmd^ and 
Raphael at the Vaticaif were uncovered in 1510, he went to study 
them, and inflamed himself, like all the rest of Italy, with the desire 
of imitating the manner of those mighty masters. When he came 
back to Siena, he found Sodoma in the height of his reputation, and 
delighting all the people with his mad pranks. Beccafumi^on th§ 
other hand, was a retired and sober liver, says Vasari, always at 
work. He painted numberless pictures, besides Ms works at the 
cathedral. These consist, first, of a great series from the story of 
Ahab and Elijah on the floor of the transept under the dome, and 
next, a second great series, including the sacrifice of Abraham 
and the adventures of the Israelites in the Wilderness, in front and 
at the sides of the high altar. These are the compartments of, the 
pavement which posterity treasures, and which are kept* carefully 
covered except on great occasions %ud for the satisfaction of j£he 
curious. Beccafumi, like other artists of that age in which art rose 
to its perfection and fell, has learned the language of the highest art 
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perfectly, but lias nothing particular to say in it. He is an excellent 
draughtsman and composer; he knows his anatomy, and groups his 
figures in beautiful attitudes with appropriate drapery; he has 
science and style : but he has no inspiration or intensity ; he has 
lost the old way of going straight to the root of the matter, and 
expressing' the spirit of his subject vigorously and directly, with 
whatever grimness and uncouthness. Thus in the scene where fire 
came not down in answer to the prayer of the prophets of Baal, and 
Elijah mocked them, and they cried aloud, and cut themselves after 
their manner with knives and lancets, till the blood gushed out upon 
them — in this scene, one handsome prophet stands in an attitude of 
perfect elegance whilo 4m pierces his arm with two inches of cold 
' steel, and the blood spouts from the wound in an elegant arch ; 
another having wounded his arm holds his two hands over his head 
in a graceful agony which bespeaks the man of skill, but not the 
man of mind. And so on all through the work. 

Beccafumi was above all things an improver, or what the time 
considered an improver, in the technical process of marble work. 
In these scenes from the story of Ahab, green marble is let in for 
grass, yellow for earth, dark blue for negro slaves, parti-coloured 
fragments for jewellery and ornaments. I do not know that this is 
going too far ; and the effect is certainly very beautiful in one, the 
best of the compositions, where Elijah meets Ahab on Mount Carmel, 
and challenges the prophets of Baal to the trial of the sacrifice with- 
out fire. But if the method here may be allowed, Beccafumi certainly 
goej beyond the resources of his material in the later scenes of the 
Sacrifice of Abraham and the Israelites in the Wilderness. In these 
he gives up colour altogether, and aims at imitating exactly the 
effect of a black and white cartoon. • It is dono with amazing skill — 
the faaif- shadows laid down in grey marble, the light in white, and 
th$ dark 'in black, the joints most artificially concealed, and the 
transitions from light to dark shaded with engraved lines exactly 
as you might shade in a drawing. Then, the landscapes are filled 
with incident, and highly finished. The severity, the decorative 
abstractness, which the old designers had maintained, and which 
seem dictaW by the conditions of the material, are defied. The 
consequence is aWprising and entertaining performance, but scarcely 
a true work of art. It was, however, precisely a performance of the 
kind to delight Beccafumi’s contemporaries. Vasari is as petulantly 
partial to his Mecarino as he is hostile to Sodoma, loving to pit one 
against the other, and decide it in favour of Mecarino; 

I have found another testimony to the fame of these works which 
comes more nearly home %o ourselves. A writer of patriotic bio- 
graphies at Siena in the seventeenth century winds up his account 
of Beccafumi thus— 1 
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“ If lie had done nothing else but that so famous pavement of the 
Dpomo at Siena, begun long before by Duccio” [this, we have seen, 
is the old mistake of Vasari], " that alone would be enough to make 
him live for ever in the memory of persons of taste. It is wrought 
of marble in chiaroscuro , and is so beautiful and so delightful that it 
has been published on paper by first-rate engravers, anjf whoever 
has a copy holds it right dear.” [These huge wood-engravings 
after Beccafumi’s compositions may be seen in the Print-room of 
the British Museum.] “ But more fortunate still has been Pandolfo 
Spannoeehi, a Sienese lawyer of family* for he has had the luck to 
come into possession of the cartoons, by *Mecarino , s own hand, from 
which he executed that work. And he heids them so dear, that 
when there came to Siena certain English painters, sent by that 
Majesty to hunt all over the world for pictures and drawings by 
great men — to the offer of five thousand scudi t which they made him 
for these drawings when they saw them, he returned them a refusal 
which did him honour, esteeming himself richer and better off with 
such a noble treasure in his own house than with the addition of 
those thousands of scudi to his fortune — to the shame of others who 
for even the paltriest prices have dispossessed themselves and their 
country of very noble paintings.” 

“That Majesty ” is Charles I., whose agents, it seems, were 
anxious to buy for the Whitehall collection the original cartoons of 
Beccafumi’s work. Well, we have got no original cartoons of the 
Siena pavement in this country. But wc have got this set of 
drawings which helps us to know what the pavement is like fyom 
entrance to altar-steps, and to enter into the spirit of the work both 
of the accomplished Beccafumi and of men of a grimmer mettle. 
I cannot say that this unique invention seems to me altogether a 
happy one, or that the floor under your feet is the best place for great 
pictorial compositions to be set out. And I cannot say that either 
in the simplicity of its beginning, or in the ingenuity of its decline, 
this engraved and inlaid marble imagery stands among quite the 
noblest work of the noblest schools. But it stands alone. It calls 
for the most careful study. For every strongly furrowed line and* 
every subtly fitted figure of it all are characters in which is written 
the history of a people — the history of that city of* the rosy walls 
and rosy towers, the beloved and ungovernable^ with her glorious rise 
and promise, her passionate piety, her heroism, her vanity, her 
madness, her mortal diseases of anarchy and rancour, her fiery 
independence, her daring imagination, her love of beauty and colons 
and pomp, her cunning indefatigable craftsmanship, the brightness 
of her genius, and the long delay of her inevitable doom. 

Sidney^ Colvin./ 
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“Le posiAvismo offro aux prolctairoB lea seuls dogrncs et les seuls docteurs avec 
lesquels ils puissenfc profondSmont sympathiser.” — C omte. 

It being unfortunately impossible that the usual lecture should be 
delivered this morning, I have been requested to address you. I 
am glad of the opportunity of offering some explanations to those 
who meet here, whether they belong to our body or are only in 
general sympathy with its objects, upon certain proceedings in 
which some of us lately took part, and which have doubtless not 
escaped your notice. When the five cabinet makers were released 
from prison last week Dr. Congreve and I went to the gate of the 
gaol to greet them, and subsequently, along with some other mem- 
bers of our body, we were present at the banquet given to the men, 
where, at the request of the committee, I took the chair. 

Our action on that occasion has not passed without remark. 
Indeed much nonsense has been written about it, one newspaper 
going so far as to suggest that we got up the whole affair. I need 
not tell any one here how far the English Positivists are from 
having the means of determining a demonstration which, if regard 
be had to its quality, was one of the most important that has ever 
been held in London; a demonstration which comprehended not 
only the flower of the London workmen, but deputations from 
distant parts of the country. Put some people would resort to any 
explanation, however absurd, of united action on the part of working 
men rather than admit that it Is spontaneous. None of us had 
anythi&g to do c with getting it up. In fact, every Positivist there who 
was not himself a workman went as an invited guest. 

It has occurred to me that even among our jpwn body our action 
may be liable to misconstruction, and may seem to need explana- 
tion. There may be some who will fear that we have given 
.•encouragement to oppressive and overbearing treatment of workmen 
by one another, and that we have gone further than becomes law- 
abiding citizens in opposing constituted authority. There may be 
others who, either from their sympathy for the cause of labour, or 
because they are workmen themselves, might overlook the limitations 
with which we desire to guard any statement of our views on the 
«<delicate question of “coercion,” and who might imagine that we 
are ready to sanction doctrines and acts which, on the contrary, we 
should deprecate and condemn. To clear up such misconceptions, 

((1) This paper contains the substance of an unwritten address recently delivered at 
the Positivist School. 
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on whichever side they may arise, allow me to state briefly, and only 
in so far as it concerns us Positivists, what the nature of the case 
was, and why we deemed it our duty to ac$ as we did. In this 
place I can proceed on the basis of Positivist principles, which it 
would have been improper to assume in my speech to the unprepared 
audience at the banquet. That is what I desire to do mow, and 
what I know you will require of me. 

The first thing to consider is the cause of the strike out of which 
the prosecution arose. It was not a dispute as to amount of wages. 
No one looking back upon the whole connection of Positivists with 
labour disputes in England, commencing, I believe, with Dr. Con- 
greve’s letter on the builders’ strike in 1858, can point to a single 
instance in which we have taken upon ourselves the responsibility of 
advising workmen to claim any particular rate of wages. We have 
always felt that as outsiders we could not hav^ such a knowledge of 
the circumstances of trade as would entitle us to pronounce on that 
matter. But here it was a question not of the rate, but of the mode 
of payment. It has been repeatedly but erroneously said that 
Messrs. Jackson and Graham merely wished to introduce piece- 
work instead of time-work. Piece-work is not objected to. It has 
been recognised in the trade for more than sixty years, but at fixed 
prices. Messrs. Jackson and Graham wished to abolish these fixed 
prices, and to make a separate bargain for each separate piece of 
work on each separate occasion with each separate workman. It is 
evident that this system would destroy that steadiness of wages 
which Positivism declares to be essential to the right condition of 
the labouring class. The workmen wouic^ be compelled to be per- 
petually bidding against one another, and that without even the 
guarantee of publicity which exists in an ordinary auction-room. 
Wages would inevitably be depressed to a low^r levels Ihe 
difference between this 16vel and the rate now earned Mr. Graham 
appears to look on as his rightful property. He declared at the 
trial that at present he was being “ robbed” of it ; wishing us, I 
suppose, to believe that he does not charge every farthing of it in 
the bill he sends in when he has been fitting up some % West-end, 
mansion, as I saw stated the other day in an advertisement, 
" regardless of expense.” This system, in^roducmg # as it did com- 
petition in a most odious and degrading form, the workmen deter- 
mined to resist. All Positivists will agree that they were right to 
do so in the measure of their ability, and thaj any individuals who, 
tempted by the employer’s offers in such . an emergency, deserted 
their fellows, were acting unworthily. • 

Now as to the means employed. To say that the picketing was 
carried out in a way which ought to be perfectly legal would not J5e 
to the purpose here. For there are many acts which we should 
VOL. xviii. x.s. . *F 
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strenuously contend ought not to be made illegal, which yet we 
should blame, and for the doers of which we should certainly not go 
out of our way to show respect and sympathy. But even taking all 
that was slated by the prosecutors’ witnesses as true, I will say that, 
these men appear to have done nothing which I should not myself 
have bech prepared to do if I had been in their position. They 
used persuasion and remonstrance, and wheje necessary warned the 
offenders that members of the Union would not in future work in 
their company. No violence or threat of violence, no annoyance or 
rudeness of language was eyen alleged to have been' employed. Yet 
Baron Cleasby decided that if this picketing had been successful in 
preventing Messrs. J j&ckson and Graham from getting workmen, 
there was “ coercion of the will” within the meaning of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Here therefore was the law stepping in to aid a master in imposing 
unfavourable conditions on his workmen. It is all very .well to 
protest that this is a mere matter of street police, and that what the 
law looks to is not the economic question involved, but solely the 
maintenance of public order and the protection of peaceable citizens 
from annoyance. These are pleas which deceive no one, least of all 
those who advance them ; and it is the height of hypocrisy to put 
them forward. The history of the legislation of which these unjust 
laws are the scandalous remnant, is there to prove in what motives 
they originated ; and the objects for which they are worked to-day 
are precisely the same as were aimed at by the Statute of Labourers 
fiv§ bundled years ago. Now against every attempt of this sort to 
promote inequality of wealth by upper-class laws, Positivism protests 
just as firmly as it would protest against legislation with a view to 
promote equality of wealth such ae we may yet live to see proposed 
in k parliament elected by the lower classes. Christianity, as every 
oije can see, both implicitly and explicitly sanctions coihmunism. 
The last word of its more earnest votaries may possibly be yet to 
say ; and the time may come when the richer classes will be fain to 
cling for protection to a religion which, being based on human 
considerations, can frankly uphold so essential a condition of human 
society as the institution of private property. Positivists, I repeat, 
will in the futdre protest as warmly against communistic innovations 
as they do now against the mouldy maxims of lawyers lingering on 
from a time when the rich alone were free and the poor were bond- 
men. Social problems are to be solved by moral, not by political 
agencies. 

But there was yet another reason for our action. This case of the 
cabinet makers was the fiAt in which it had been clearly decided by 
ohe of the superior courts tljat strictly moral pressure was illegai. 
Previous cases had been complicated by the allegation, sometimes 
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true, oftener false, that pickets had carried their solicitations and 
remonstrances to the length of annoyance, or had used language 
which might be interpreted as a menace of violence ; or else the 
trials had ended in a compromise which prevented the law from 
being clearly ascertained. Such obscurity was highly appreciated 
by employers, one of whom plainly said . in examination before the 
Commission on the Labour Law's, “ I am strongly of opinion that 
you ought not too strictly to define in words what will not constitute 
a breach of the law. At present the men do not know to what 
extent they may carry on picketing * and threatening.” The 
decision in the cabinet makers' case, for the first time since the 
passing of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, established that purely 
moral pressure was illegal. The law therefore, as thus laid down, 
appeared to us to be unjust and dangerous quite apart from its bear- 
ing on the industrial question. The Positivist priesthood, whenever 
it shall be in existence, will need for the due performance of its 
functions the fullest liberty not only to praise and persuade, but also 
to censure and denounce. It is on these means that it will depend 
for maintaining its discipline. It will solemnly renounce all material 
force, all assistance from the temporal power; and therefore any 
prejudice attaching to the name of priesthood from certain catholic 
associations is in its Positivist *use unreasonable. But so much the 
more will it need complete liberty of speech. The temporal power 
properly deals with crime, not with mere immorality. Where it 
cannot with propriety impose material penalties its domain ceases. 
The spiritual power deals w ith w'hatns immoral as well as with what 
is criminal. This is no new’ partition of provinces. The distinction 
has been always recognised, and is upon the whole fairly established 
in this country, except in those particular cases in which^ class 
interests are involved, ^o these w T e may perhaps add some half 
obsolete relics of religious intolerance. These cases apart, the legis- 
lature has shown great reluctance to allow’ the domain of law to 
encroach on that of morals, though as much cannot be always said 
for our judges. 

To bring public opinion to bear upon persons whose »immoral 
conduct cannot be reached by law, will be the businesstof the priest- 
hood. 

f 

“In cases,” says Comte, “whero the rich neglect their duty, the Positive 
priesthood will resort in the first instance to every method of conviction and 
persuasion that can be suggested by the education whict the rich have received fl 
in common with other classes. Should this course fail, there remains the 
resource of pronouncing formal condemnation of t^eir conduct ; and supposing 
this to bo ratified by the working men of every city, and the women of eveiy # 
family, its effect will bo difficult to withstand. # In very heinous cases, it mighj 
be necessary fb proceed to the extremo length of social excommunication, the 
efficaoy Of which, in cases whero it deserved and received general assent, would 

F J 
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be even greater than in tie Middle Ages ; the organization of the spiritual 
power in those times being very imperfect. But even in this case the means 
used for repression are of a purely moral kind. 1 * (General View of Positivism,, 
chap, vi.) 

Of course when liberty of censure and denunciation is claimed for 
the priest, it is not for a moment meant that he should be protected 
from the operation of a proper law of slander and libel. If either in 
ill faith or in heat he misstates facts, he must answer for it to the 
tribunals like any other citizen ; but where the facts are not in 
dispute he must be at liberty to pronounce on their character, and 
if necessary to hold-up a wrongdoer to public indignation and 
contempt. 

Now it is clear that we cannot claim for the priest any license of 
criticism, warning, or denunciation, which is not to be equally pos- 
sessed by every other member of the community. Were it possible 
for him to monopolize this potent instrument of discipline, it would 
be both unjust and undesirable. We are merely asserting a common 
right, or rather we are demanding liberty to perform a common duty. 
Accordingly we strongly protested against the decision in the Galwaj r 
election case three years ago, when it was held that it is illegal for a 
Catholic priest to tell his flock from the altar that they are bound to vote 
for a certain candidate. The distinctive doctrines of the Catholic 
Church we know to be false, and the influence of its clergy in public 
matters is at the present day generally exerted for purposes which 
we consider mischievous. We should be glad to see the doctrines 
discredited, and the influence 1 annihilated ; but we condemn the 
employment of physical force — for that is what the temporal power 
in the last analysis comes to — ir\ order to prevent a pressure which 
ift str^gtly moral, and is applied by the impalpable efficacy of opinion. 
Similarly we hold that the interference of the German Government 
with the clergy amounts to persecution. Again we regard with * 
extreme jealousy the attempts which are being constantly made to 
narrow the limits within which newspapers may criticise the conduct 
of public functionaries and private individuals. There is much 
reason tb complain of the carelessness of truth shown by journalists 
in matters which are uot likely to como under the cognisance of 
tribunals ; and the law might very properly compel them to give 
that guarantee for Mheir good faith which they themselves exact 
from their occasional correspondents — the signature of their names. 
Here again we speak with indisputable impartiality. We have little 
or no means of setting the press to work ourselves, and more than 
most men have we had ft bear, oftenest in silence, its misrepresenta- 
tions and calumnies ; but none will resist more earnestly any attempt 
^o xnuzzlfe it. We would rather put up with its license than 1 abridge 
\ts liberty; for in proportion as the Positivist ideal of temporal 
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power is approached — as government becomes stronger and capital 
more concentrated, so shall we . the more need every precedent 
and tradition of free comment and unrestricted criticism, requisite 
for the organization of the moral pressure which is to be its 
counterpoise. 

This, then, is the second point of view from which the decision in 
the case of the cabinet makers seemed to us to be dangerous. In 
the absence, at present, of any better agency for bringing moral 
pressure to bear on. employers, we think it desirable that trades- 
unions should exist, and that they should endeavour to secure united 
■action by persuasion, by remonstrance, and, when necessary, by such 
penalties as refusal to associate or w r ork with men who, to climb the 
quicker out of their class, would trample on their fellows. It is 
precisely the penalty which is inflicted for similar offences in the 
medical and legal professions. No doubt it may be used to enforce 
rules which are unreasonable or mischievous. The " etiquette ” of 
lawyers and doctors is thought to be not always in harmony with the 
public interest. But, upon the whole, such supervision and discipline 
of the individual members of a trade or profession by the general 
body is productive of good. In any body of men, those who will 
regard the general interest even if they stand alone, and those who 
prefer to stand alone in order that they may consult only their own 
interest, are minorities. The large majority consists of men who 
are ready and anxious to respect the general interest provided others 
arc not allowed to evade the obligation, but who will join in the 
scramble if discipline is not enforced on mutineers. Hence the 
necessity of that social pressure which Cbjpte saw to be the indis- 
pensable complement of right teaching : — 

• 

u Social feeling,” he says, “ though its influence is far greater thav- that* of 
Ilea son, would not in general be sufficient for the right guidance of practical 
life, if Public Opinion were not constantly at hand to support the good inclina- 
tions of individuals. The arduous struggle of Social Feeling against Self-love 
requires tho constant assertion of true principles to remove uncertainty as to 
the proper course of action in each case. But it requires also something more. 
The strong reaction of all upon each is needed, whether to control selfishness or to 
.stimulate sympathy.” (General View of Positivism, chap, iii.) i 

• 0 

Except to persons not familiar with our principles and conduct, it 
will be unnecessary to say that we have alwfcys strenuously con- 
demned the introduction of anything like coercion — in the ordinary 
dictionary sense of the word — into trade disputes. If unionists, 
Tiowever good their object, proceed to violence or threats of violence,* 
they are resorting to a method of compulsion whicli the State and its 
functionaries are alone entitled to employ. For this they should he 
punished neither more nor less soveifely than if the offence ms 
unconnected with any trade dispute. Similarly we would have any 
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riotous or disorderly manifestations of feeling checked by the polico 
as it would be in any other case nor would we encourage any soli- 
citation amounting to personal annoyance* 

There seems to be a growing disposition on the part of the tem- 
poral power, especially in its judicial department, to curtail the right 
of censure and other forms of moral pressure, and to arrogate them 
exclusively to itself. These pretensions are all the more dangerous 
because they are no longer balanced or checked by the claims of a 
strongly organized spiritual power. In Borne free speech and 
action are no longer compassed in the stifling grasp of the Pope- 
King. But in Germany r we see something like a King-Pope, and 
under his searching ttyranny it is not enough that you obey, you 
must obey in silence. Unless you are prepared to admit that “ the 
law is holy and the commandment holy and just and good,” you had 
better refrain from ^peaking of it. Such indirect censure of the 
Falck laws as is implied in paying the fine of a priest convicted 
under them is itself punishable. Though we have not quite got to 
that here,* still our legists, encouraged by the increasing impotence 
of their old rivals the clergy, aspire to be not merely administrators 
of the law but oracles of 4 ‘public policy ” and arbiters of morals. 
But judges, after all, are only members of a class, the prejudices of 
which they too often reflect ; and that class is upon the whole the 
most narrow, the most selfish, and the most opposed to progress of 
any in the community. No wonder if they look with aversion on 
the rival jurisdiction of public opinion in a lower class, and the 
moral pressure which is to be its sanction. 

These, then, were the considerations which led us to take part in the 
recent demonstration. You will see that they are all finally reducible 
to that great principle of Positive polity which has so many and 
such various applications — the separation between the spiritual and 
temporal powers. If the object of the fctrike had been good, but 
the means employed reprehensible, we should have held aloof alto- 
gether. If the object had been unreasonable or mischievous, but the 
means such as we hold to be legitimate, wc should have joined in the 
i protest against an unjust punishment, but we should not have 
thought it a fitting case for expression of sympathy and respect. 
But as both the object *aimed at and the means employed seemed to 
us legitimate, and ^s the men themselves had shown a spirit and 
constancy not too common in these days, we held it to be our duty 
npt to shrink from public expression of our sentiments, 
t I am prepared, however, to hear some of our friends say, Granting 
all that you urge, does tj^ere not still remain the respect due from 
us as Positivists, and therefore pre-eminently friends of order, to the 
established law as a whole, eyen though this or that portion of it be 
unjust? Have you not been encouraging these men to think lightly 
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of that subordination of individual opinion to constituted authority 
which is the one condition of political society ? 

I hope* I do not undervalue this important consideration. I was 
careful to appreciate it in the remarks I made at the banquet ; but 
unfortunately the Times report terminated abruptly at^the point 
where I proceeded to discuss the attitude ■ which it behoved work- 
men to take towards the law of picketing in view of the recent 
trial. And I see that a weekly journal, misled no doubt by the 
omission, taunts me with having evaded that most important question. 
If I may judge by the special attention with which my remarks on 
that point were listened to, the audience svould have been ill satisfied 
if I had evaded it. I will take advantage ofc the present occasion to 
repeat what I said then, with such additional considerations as are 
appropriate to this place. 

Positivism more than any other school repudiates violent solutions 
of social questions. It holds revolutionary methods very cheap, 
preferring to trust to moral and religious agencies. As a general 
rule we should obey bad laws even where we cannot respect them. 
But cases may occur, and not unfrcqucntly in history have occurred, 
when to disobey the law has been a sacred duty. To lay down 
any rule which may serve as an absolute criterion for such cases is 
in the nature of things impossible, since an appeal is made from the 
public conscience to the conscience of the individual. Each decision 
must be arrived at pro re nata. Still if I might venture to suggest 
a test it would be this. In proportion as our action is altruistic it 
has the better chance of being right. If we can assure ourselves 
that in disobeying the law we are actuate^ by the desire of serving 
others and not ourselves, we may tread with bolder step in this 
doubtful path. Let us, howevefr, descend to particular instances. 
I will pass over that fertile field of illustration afforded' by the 
conflict between duty to the State and duty to God. A human 
religion has the advantage of simplifying ethical problems. ItB 
precepts can never shock sentiment or contradict common sense. 
But let us take 9uch a case as the American slave laws before the 
war of secession. It was illegal to assist a slave to escape.® Yet. 
no one here would doubt that it was not only excusable but laudable, 
nay, that it was the bounden duty of every good man to break the 
Fugitive Slave Law whenever he had an opportunity. For an 
example of another kind we may look to our own statute book. Our 
game laws are an infamy. But we do not gay that it is right to 
break them. We do not treat a poacher as a martyr. It is net 
merely because we know him to be generally a net very respectable 
person, but because his breach of the law is prompted by purely 
egoistic motives. • . # 

Yet one may imagine a case— highly imaginary, no doubtr— in 
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which we should be constrained to applaud an offence against the 
game laws. * If by some pentecostal inspiration it were suddenly 
borne in upon the Upper House of Convocation, that the spectacle of 
ninp or ten thousand game-law prosecutions every year ought to 
have mor^ interest for Christian bishops than the Eastward Position 
or the cut of Mr. Maconochie’s petticoats ; and if, as the speediest 
way of making the law impossible they all qualified themselves for 
imprisonment as poachers, we might think their conduct hasty and 
Quixotic, but wc could not refuse to honour it as altruistic, and 
wc should have to look on them in future as more formidable 
antagonists. r 

The case of the cabinet makers seems to fall under neither of 
these categories. It is far enough removed from that of the 
poacher. Yet we should not think of placing the incidents of a 
strike on a level with resistance to the Fugitive Slave Law. Picket- 
ing when peaceful is, in my opinion, innocent. Under certain cir- 
cumstances it may be commendable. But it would be absurd to 
elevate it into a sacred duty. Our workmen might determine to 
defy the law, and to go to prison till they had filled all the gaols in 
England. Probably if they did, they would procure the repeal of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. But this would be a prodigious 
waste of energy and devotion. A far less expenditure of effort more 
wisely directed would secure the same result without impairing the 
law-abiding habits of our people. Therefore I would counsel work- 
men to direct their energies to “coercing the wills ” of their parlia- 
mentary representatives rather than to getting themselves locked 
up. At the same time if any man, after calmly weighing the now 
certain consequences to himself against the benefit which he thinks 
wiy result to his fellow workmen from his acting as a picket, should 
deliberately determine to disregard this unjust law, then, though 
I «nay question his wisdom, I shall not think the worse of his 
character . 1 

I hope what I have said may have served to justify, in the eyes of 
those here present, the course we took at the late demonstration. I 
•wish Hiy remarks could reach some critics who ask — perhaps in good 
faith — why Positivists wjio profess to make altruism the rule of con- 
duct should constantly espouse with such warmth the cause of work- 
men against their employers, seeing that with the first, no less than 
with the last, it is a mere struggle for money. 

I might answer in* the first place — and it would be a sufficient * 
answer if I said no more — that as long as we see the natural and 

# 

(1) A legal friend tells me that the men would do weU to disregard Baron Cleasby’s 
ddbision, because another judge wouM very likely give the next case in their /avour. 
But one objection to this course is that the cabinet makers had to pay a lavPyer's bill of 
nearly nine hundred pounds, besides other expenses. 
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inevitable inferiority in strength of the workmen still further aggra- 
vated by scandalous class-legislation, we think it our duty to throw what 
little weight we have on their side until the struggle becomes some- 
what more equal. And, secondly, we should say most frankly, that 
so far as the action of the workmen is a mere struggle of individuals 
for money, though it may be just, it has no special nobleness in our 
eyes. But even so, we can see some difference between the poor 
man to whom a rise in wages means no more than the addition of 
some modest and legitimate comfort to the existence of himself and 
his family; and the employer whose daily life, even when trade is 
at its worst, is surrounded not only with <svery comfort but too often 
with a degree of luxury altogether illegitimate and scandalous. 

The real answer, however, to this cavil lies in exposing the fallacy 
that lurks in it. The question between employer and employed may 
be one of money. But the motive of the former is purely personal, 
while that of the latter is largely social. In a strike or lock-out 
each employer promises himself some direct personal advantage as 
the result of the struggle. Frobably the employer does not exist 
who would join in any combined action with his fellow employers, 
if he saw' his way to making more money by holding aloof from it. 
The workman on the other hand in such struggles, especially when 
they are severe and protracted, is actuated mainly by a feeling of 
loyalty to his class. Economists are fond of pointing out to him 
that even a successful issue to a long strike will seldom indemnify 
him for w hat he has lost by the temporary suspension of his earnings. 
l)o they imagine lie needs to be rfold that ? Those thousands* of 
poor men who have been holding out so steadfastly and under such 
dire hardships in South Wales, rather than submit to a reduction of 
w r ages which wus not proved to them to be necessary, have they dqne 
it on a simple calculation of profit and loss ? The young unmarried 
men might perhaps have reason to hope that in the long run they 
would be gainers even in money — to say nothing of dignity — by 
the resistance. But the rest, w'ho knew well that they were going 
to consume their savings and burden themselves with debt, had 
nothing to support them in their sore trial but the convictioft that? • 
they were fighting for another onward st^p in the ^low emancipa- 
tion of their class. And if it be objected that all class interests are 
opposed to the interest of society, we reply inAvords of our master, 
which deserve to be laid to heart and pondered as going to the root 
of social difficulties, “ The proletariat class is npt properly speaking a 
class at all but constitutes the body of society . From it proceed thB 
carious special classes which we may regard^as orgartb necessary to that 
body ” 

I beliqye I have given very sufficient reasons why. it is that 
Positivists generally range themselves on the workmen’s side in the 
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labour-struggles which are every year becoming more numerous and 
assuming vaster proportions. Tljey are reasons which must be so 
obvious to every one who has even the most superficial acquaintance 
with the doctrines of Auguste Comte, that it is difficult to give any 
credit for candour to an anonymous journalist who last week accused 
us of pandering to the prejudices of workmen in order to decoy them 
into our church. Such arts have often been used by the zealous 
propagandists of Christian sects who held, as Macaulay says the 
Jesuits did, that “ if a person was so unfortunate as to be a bravo, a 
libertine, or a gambler, that was no reason for making him a heretic 
too. ,, But Positivism does not aim at saving souls, and therefore is 
not obliged to be in a hurry. Baptism by platoons is not in our 
manner. A convinced reason and a prepared heart are the only 
foundation on which Positive faith and practice can be built ; and 
not to win over any individual or any class would we either keep in 
the background or thrust into misleading prominence any fragment 
of our many-sided system ; far less would we basely lend ourselves to 
enthusiasms which we do not share. We know well enough that if 
we had chosen to dwell exclusively on what I inay call the popular 
side of Positivism, its republicanism, its plans for the social eleva- 
tion of the poor, its stern lessons to the rich, we might easily by 
this time have gatheised the working class round us in masses, like 
many a Socialist quackery which has lived and died in a generation. 
On the other hand, if we would keep half the political and social 
doctrines of Comte in a judicious shade, and affect to value him only 
fop his true conservatism, his scjjm of democratic nostrums, and the 
indestructible basis he h^S given to the institutions of the family and 
private property, Positivism would soon be looked on with much 
favour in respectable society. ‘But the ignorant or calculating 
adhesion of either individuals or classes is worthless to us. Nor do 
W© expect to gain any solid strength by Ihrusting our opinions in 
season and out of season upon unprepared-impressionable people, 
who fall in love with a phrase and believe before they understand ; 
who would hamper us with their crotchets and discredit us by their 
•backslidiqgs. So far have we carried our caution, that persons who 
know more of our ways than this anonymous journalist are in the 
habit of expressing their surprise at our apparent inertness in propa- 
gating our faith. 1^ there is any ground for this reproach, we must 
deplore it. But it ought at least to save us from the absurd charge 
that we go out into tjie highways and hedges for the barren satisfac- 
»tion of filling our house. We wish to make openness and simplicity 
the rule of otir conduct. ^ All things to all men we can never be. 

Edwakd Spencer Beesly. 
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This is by no means a question relating to the interests of -any 
particular class. It is one of great national importance, and is now 
engaging a larger share of public attention than at any former 
period in the history of railways. The cost of carriage in a very 
great measure affects the price of evpry species of manufacture, 
either for better or worse. According to the fares which the 
trader has to pay, so he is influenced to a considerable extent as to 
what markets he shall attend. The tourist in arranging his summer 
holiday has also to count the cost of railway fares, and in a multi- 
tude of other ways the facilities afforded for # cheap and expeditious 
transit of passengers and merchandise have to be taken into con- 
sideration. No other branch of commercial enterprise contributes in 
so large a degree to the carrying on of the vast trade of this country ; 
but a very general feeling prevails that the existing system of charges 
is in many respects unsatisfactory, and that the public do not derive 
from our great iron roads the amount of benefit which with their 
vast resources they are capable of affording* Indeed, it may safely 
be asserted that in no other department of the commercial world do 
there exist so many anomalies and inconsistencies. Experience has 
shown, moreover, that in connection with no other branch of trade is 
it so difficult to move the powers that be. ' # 

It is satisfactory to observe that in some quarters there is growing 
up a tendency on the part of the Railway Executive to adopt a more 
liberal policy. In order, however, that this may become a rule 
rather than an exception it is necessary that there should be on the 
part of the public an unmistakable desire, unmistakably expressed, 
for reform in the conduct of our railways, and this in the interests 
of the shareholders as well as of the community generally. Railways 
are gigantic monopolies, and it is only natural perhaps that 
those who have 'their control should make the best use in# theis # 
own interests of this position. The public good is nevertheless of 
paramount importance, and it is eminently desirable that the question 
in all its issues should be well ventilated. Tj^e object of this paper 
is to point out as concisely and impartially as possible some of the 
anomalies which exist, and to make some suggestions relative to their 
removal. • 

Experience has again and again proved that high charges do not 
always pay the best, and yet to increase their receipts and dividends. 
Railway Companies advance their ra$es, and not infrequently Ae 
disappointed with the result* An experiment of this kind was tned 
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in connection with the Metropolitan District Railway in May, 1873, 
the result of which was announced at a meeting of the directors in 
August last, by the chairman (Mr. Forbes) in the following terms: — 
“he believed ho was expressing the opinion of his colleagues at 
the Board when he said the experiment had failed, and that ho 
thought they would have carefully to retrace their stops.” 

It is a remarkable fact that those Companies which charge the 
highest fares generally pay the smallest dividends. Take, for 
instance, the case of the Great Eastern Company, so celebrated for 
high fares and low dividend^ or, more strictly speaking, no dividends ; 
not to mention slow trains' and uncomfortable carriages. As a view 
of the other side of* the question, take the case of the North 
Eastern, which “ has the lowest fares and highest dividend of any 
large English railway ” (vide Report of Parliamentary Committee, 
1872, p. 27). 

The Companies are compelled by Act of Parliament, Vic. 7 and 8, 
c. 85, to convey passengers at not more than one penny per mile, 
by at least one train per day in each direction, and this is the general 
average rate of the third-class fare ; but the Great Eastern, and some 
other Companies, term the penny per mile fare “ fourth-class,” and 
charge third-class passengers at the rate of about three halfpence 
per mile, and still adhere to extra fares by express trains. It will 
thus be seen that the Midland Company now carry first-class 
passengers at about the same fare (one penny halfpenny per mile) ns 
the Great Eastern Company charge to third-class passengers. 

With regard to many departments of our national industry this 
country will perhaps ccyripare favourably with the Continent, but 
not so in respect to cheap travelling. Take the case of Germany, 
wl\ere the carriages are elegant, the first-class being scarcely ever 
used, and the second fully equal to the best first-class carriages in 
England; the following figures give an idea of the scale of charges : — 


English J It It a* Clan*. Fare. 

s. d. 

Cologne to Minden . ltifl 4 , r > 0 

,, Bingerbruck . 2 9 0 

c 1 

On other Continental railways, notably in Belgium, the fares arc 
much lower comparatively than in this country. 

Before the introduction of Sir Rowland mil’s penny-postal 
system the average charge for the conveyance of a letter was about 
hinepence. If such a reduction could be made in the case of letters 
with such marvellous success, it docs not seem extravagant to antici- 
pate that good results would follow a considerable reduction in 
passenger /ares. It has been asserted on reliable authority ‘ that a 
passenger may be carried thirty miles at the cost of one penny. If 
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this statement may be accepted with any confidence, it seems strange 
that the lowest charge for the conveyance of a passenger this distance 
is 2 8. Gd. Travelling is to a very large extent optional. ' As the 
trains are seldom filled, there is ample room for the Companies to 
offer inducements to the public to travel. Excursion trains -fill well 
and pay well, and this fact shows that were lower fares charged by 
ordinary trains many passengers might be attracted. By means of 
reduced fares, buyers and sellers would bo brought oftener together, 
and in larger numbers ; and thus there would be an increased inter- 
change of commodities, the railway Companies sharing with the 
public in a twofold benefit. • 

There is another consideration which haa some bearing on this 
question, viz., the cost of the carriages and the number of passen- 
gers each carriage will convey. Upon this point the following 
extract from the evidence of Mr. Farrer, gi^en before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 1872, affords valuable information : — “ The 
original cost of a first-class carriage, with four bodies and four 
wheels, is from £380 to £400 ; of a second-class carriage, with five 
bodies, from £200 to £300 ; and of a third-class carriage, with five 
bodies, from £225 to £252. Then I have obtained the number of 
persons each carriage will convey, all the compartments being filled, 
and I find that a first-class carriage carries .twenty- four persons, a 
second-class fifty persons, and a third-class fifty persons ; and sup- 
posing all the carriages to be full, the receipts per mile of a first- 
class carriage are 4s*. 3 d. } those of a second-class carriage (is. lid., and 
those of a third-class carriage 4s. $d . ; so that the receipts per ijiile 
from a third-class carriage full are as largegs those from a first-class 
carriage.” To make the fares equitable the third-class passenger is 
thus entitled to a considerable reduction in the charges. + 

The increase which has resulted from the issuing of third-class 
tickets by all trains may fairly bo taken as a general indication^of 
what result may be anticipated from any movement in the same 
direction. Here was a great concession made to the public gene- 
rally, and the result was that the third-class passengers who travelled 
in England and Wales during 1873 exceeded the number jn 1871 by, 
80,674,803. In a letter addressed to the chairman of the Metro- 
politan Railway in August last, Mr. Gladstone, who is one of the 
shareholders of the Company, said, “ With numeration of fares I join 
in my own mind another change, namely, the substitution of two 
classes of passengers for three.” At the time this was written the 
carrying out of such a proposal seemed to be very remote. It wae 
not to be wondered at, therefore, that jhe bold* resolution of the 
' Midland should have created some alarm in the minds of share- 
holders apd some surprise on the part ,of the public. In^advocating 
this experiment, the Midland Company very naturally and fairly 
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alluded to the satisfactory result of booking third-class passengers 
by all trains. It has, however, been advanced that the great increase 
' in the number of third-class passengers is mainly due to the increased 
wages of the working classes. Beyond the remote probability that 
the increase in the income of this soction of the community during 
the past few years would, under any circumstances, have increased 
travelling by railway to any appreciable extent, it must be remem- 
bered that the prices of commodities of every kind have advanced 
very much in the same proportion that wages have. The fact is 
that a large proportion of the middle, and indeed the upper-middle, 
classes avail themselves o# the lower fares — their primary object 
being to travel as speedily as possible. As, however, the scheme of 
the Midland provides a maximum of comfort for a difference in the 
charges so comparatively small, it was natural to expect, and this 
has been proved by experience, that large numbers, formerly third- 
class passenger^ would when using the Midland travel first-class. 
It is a significant fact that during the first three months of the 
present year the income of the Midland from passengers, &c., had 
exceeded by about £20,000 the takings of the corresponding period 
of last year. What is of far more importance, the trains of this 
Company have been marked for increased punctuality. In the 
case of the Great Western, prominent opponents of the measure, 
and generally amongst those least disposed to join in any pro- 
gressive movement, the weekly returns have shown a considerable 
decrease. 

The Midland, under the able* management of Mr. Allport, has 
now thoroughly established itself as the pioneer of railway reform — 
a movement yet in its infancy, but which it is hoped is destined to a 
'•vagid and substantial growth. It is a somewhat remarkable fact 
that the introduction of Pullman cars and the abolition of second- 
class carriages so soon followed a visit made by Mr. Allport to 
America. It would doubtless tend to the public advantage if some of 
the other managers would take a trip across the Atlantic, and come 
home with a leaf or two out of the railway-book of our American 
• Cousirfs. f 

Undoubtedly the weak^ point in the new programme of the Mid- 
land Company is that relating to return tickets, for an advantage is 
given with one handVand taken away with the other. When the 
Midland announced that return tickets would be issued at double the 
price of the single fajQp, many were disinclined to accept such a pro- 
position as the policy of the Company. Whore is the advantage to be 
. derived ? It is tfue the passenger is saved the trouble of procuring 
a c ticket on the return journey, but how many persons are there 
who would # rather be relieved nf the custody of half a ticket foi*, say, 
three weeks ? The only benefit worth the having is received by the 
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Bailway Company, who in issuing a return ticket secures the pas- 
senger for the return journey by getting the money for the fare in 
advance. Again, the new arrangement is scarcely fair to those who 
have hitherto purchased second-class return tickets : such passengers 
are now forced jnto the third-class, or are compelled to pay a consider- 
able increase on the former rate to travel first-class. A much wiser 
policy in the interests of shareholders and public alike would have 
been not only to retain the old plan of charging — a fare and a 
half for the double journey — in the case of first and second-class 
passengers, but to have extended the boon to third-class passengers, 
and introduced more elasticity into the whole system. It may fairly 
be calculated that had the Midland made this further concession, the 
success of their enterprise would thereby have been considerably 
enhanced. 

The bye-law which the Companies wish to •enforce, as to tickets 
being non-transferable, is puerile in the extreme. When a passen- 
ger purchases a return ticket, the only thing in common sense which 
concerns the Kailway Company is to take care that it is not used for 
more than one journey in the same direction. What can it matter 
whether Mr. White or Mr. Brown uses the second half of the ticket P 
It is not as though passengers were charged at so much per ton. 

Suggestions have been made in favour of uniform fares, irrespec- 
tive of distance. For example, Mr. Kaphael Brandon, in n cleverly 
written pamphlet advocating Government control, states “that 
fares for any distance of la. first-class, Gd. second, and 3 d. third- 
class, above ten miles, or for any distance under ten miles 4 d. first, 
2d. second, and Id. third, would be remunerative to the shareholders 
and beneficial to the public.” That the adoption of such a scale of 
fares would be beneficial to the public there is little doubt; k&b* 
it is not so certain that the other predicted result would be so easy 
of attainment, and while under existing circumstances such a radical 
change in the system is, for obvious reasons, impracticable, the prin- 
ciple is a good one, and there seems no valid reason why it should 
not to some extent be adopted with advantage. In the most modi- 
fied form the scheme is considered by many as a visionary one* ; so 1 
was the introduction of the penny -postal system. It^ is some satis- 
faction that the railway van of progress is moving; though but 
slowlv. For uniform fares we must wait. / 

The selling of tickets at other than railway stations has already 
been inaugurated by some of the Companies in*London. The plan 
requires to be largely extended, and the more it is extended the more* 
it will be appreciated. That the want of punctuality in the running 
of trains has hitherto, to some extent, been attributable to the delaj^ ' 
at booking-offices is a well-known fact. The introduction of any 
change which would tend to promote punctuality is most desirable 
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in the interests of the Companies and the public alike. To that end 
it is to be hoped that railway managers will see the necessity of 
rapidly developing this improvement to the fullest possible extent. 
The Companies havo parcels- receiving and inquiry offices in most 
important towns, and such offices might well be utilised for the 
purpose of booking passengers. The public should be able to obtain 
at convenient places any number of tickets at any time, to be used 
irrespective of date. In America tickets may be purchased at 
many of the chief hotels. 

Hitherto the Companies have somewhat magnified the small 
amount of extra trouble agd expenso necessary to print the fares on 
the tickets. With oi^v two classes there should no longer bo any 
hesitation in making this desirable improvement. By such means 
much time would be saved, greater accuracy insured, and not only 
would protection be afforded to the public against overcharge, but 
the booking-clerks, who sometimes find themselves with a balance on 
the wrong side, would in some measure be protected also. 

In the matter of small parcels very much might be done to develop 
the traffic, and it is somewhat surprising that the Companies have 
not done more to encourage this branch of their business. The 
shareholders have been the losers no less than the public. The 
carriers, such as Sutton & Co., have taken up a position in the 
Railway Companies’ territory, and arc doing themselves and the 
public good service. The Post Office, too, has to a considerable 
extent taken the place of railways in the carriage of book parcels. 

sent through the Post Office the charge for the carriage of a 
book parcel weighing one pound, from Land’s End to John O’Groats, 
would be 4 d . ; but if sent a single mile by railway agency, the charge, 

^Affording to the scale of the principal Companies, would be fid. It 
is a remarkable fact that whilst a railway Company will carry a dog, 
Tt’kich might be a blood-hound or a Newfoundland, ten miles for 3d., 
for the conveyance of a parcel weighing ong, pound fid. is demanded. 
It is in the hands of the railway Companies to develop traffic in 
small parcels to almost any extent, but this can only be effected by 

• inducements being offered such as will be sufficiently attractive. In 
the neighbourhood of large towns especially an enormous business 
might be done. If a dog can be conveyed ten miles for 3d., surely 
a parce? •weighing t^o or three pounds should not be charged just 
double that sum. A rate of 3d. or 4 d. for parcels under seven pounds 
for any distance under ten miles, and charges for longer distances 

• and greater weight in proportion, would in all probability pay the 
Companies far batter eventually than do the present charges. In the 

‘ case of newspapers some of the Companies carry single copies at a half- 
penny each, and newspaper parcels at very low ratos ; for this purpose, 
stamps, or labels, varying in value from a halfpenny to tenpence each 
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a ire used. In order to. save themselves and the public a vast amount 
of unnecessary trouble, the Companies would do well to introduce a 
general system of prepayment for the carriage of parcels by the use 
of stamps, to be obtained at any time. A system of numbering 
might be adopted, and by this means the Companies could account 
for the parcels carried, and at any time be able to trace their delivery. 
In the introduction of such a system some difficulties might arise, 
but not such as would be insurmountable. 

In connection with the forwarding of merchandise, the grievances 
of the public arc more numerous and 'serious than in the case of 
passenger traffic. With regard to passengers, some information is 
afforded as to when, how, and at what charge! they will be conveyed. 
In respect to merchandise, the case is very different ; and if a some- 
what unusual inquiry be made as to the why and the wherefore of 
certain charges, the trader will in all probability receive an answer 
leaving him as much in the dark as before. It may be answered on 
the part of the railway interest — and railway managers are remark- 
able for an almost inexhaustible supply of satisfactory explanations 
— that this is an exaggerated statement of the case, but I need only 
appeal for support of my assertion to those traders who have had 
most experience in the matter. The fault, however, let it be said, is 
attributable to the system, and not to those \fho administer it. But 
it may be stated that the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1873 
provides that “every railway Company and canal Company shall keep 
at each of their stations and wharves a book or books showing every 
rate for the time being charged for*the carriage of traffic.” This is 
quite true, but the rate-book is only one half what is needed, and 
this I will explain subsequently. Moreover, the opj^ortunity of getting 
a sight of this rate-hook or hooks* is not so easy a matter as imfs/tix 
be imagined, judging from the words of the Act -of Parliament. 
For instance, I had occasion a few months ago to visit some of the 
principal towns in England for the purpose of procuring certain 
information as to rates. The Act above referred to provides that 
every such book shall during all reasonable hours be open to the 
■ inspection of any person without the payment of any fee/' It was 
evident, however, that the officials had little knowledge as to the 
existence of such an enactment. The consequence w r as tltet, with 
some exceptions, my experience was somew'nat as follows: — On 
application to Mr. A. of the rate-department, Mr. B. (some superior 
officer) was consulted, who after some little deiay straightway com-^ 
menced a sort of cross-examination, as to why, and for whom, the 
rates were needed, with a hint that the information could only be 
furnished to an intending consignor of goods. In more than one 
case I found it necessary to produce a copy of the Act of Parliameflt 

VOL. XVIII. N.S. G 
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with which I had taken the precaution to arm myself. On this point 
the Railway Commissioners, in their first annual Report, remark as 
follows : — “ Visits have been made under our directions to several 
stations on different railways, to see if they were supplied with books 
in proper form, and at very few stations visited was it found that 
what is required by the Act to be done had been duly attended to.” 
I have already hinted that something more than the rate-book is 
needed, so that the difficulties do not cease here. 

The classification of merchandise contained in the special Acts of 
the Companies is so incomplete and imperfect that it bears little or 
no relation to the actual orates charged. In order therefore to 
provide a well-defined mode of charging the numerous descriptions 
of merchandise, and to enable the Companies to divide among them- 
selves the gross rate charged to the public, a more comprehensive 
“ classification ” has l^en adopted by the Railway Clearing House. 
With the Clearing House all the principal Companies, and nearly all 
the smaller ones, arc connected, and the management consists of a 
committee composed of one delegate from each Company. Under this 
authority a “ general classification of goods by merchandise trains ” 
is issued ; it is subject to periodical revision, and is binding on all 
the Companies which are parties to the clearing system. This 

* classification is an alphabetical list of almost every species of 
manufacture divided into one or other of various classes ; it also 
contains numerous important regulations bearing upon the charges 
for the conveyance of produce generally. . In the case of corn, timber, 
stone, some descriptions of iron, &c., special rates, not including 
cartage and delivery, aije' charged. These rates are for minimum 
loads of two tons, in some instances four tons per truck, and the 

Higpires such as circumstances necessitate. General goods are divided 
into five classes the first class being the lowest, and the rates thus 
charged include cartage and delivery. ‘For example, raw sugar 
comes under class 1 ; butter in casks, class 2 ; calicoes packed, 
class 3 ; and so on. This classification is thus the guide to the 
rate-book; but it is “private, and not for publication:” very 

• ‘seldofn, therefore, is it submitted to the public gaze. Seeing that 

one is utterly useless in the absence of the other, the provisions of 
the Act of 1873 should be made applicable to the “classification” 
as well as to the ratebooks, and an amendment of the clause, or some 
decision of the Commissioners, is necessary and desirable to settle the 
question. c 

As it could not be expected that railway managers should possess 
a perfect acquaintance with the naturo of all the innumerable species 
qf goods which are from time to .time conveyed, it is not a matter 
for surprise that in the classification there exist some remarkable 
anomalies which the following will serve to illustrate : — r 
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The rates from Leeds to Southampton are, or were — 

1st class. 2nd class. 3rd doss, 

a. d. s. d. 8, d. 

Per ton 45 0 56 8 65 0 

The classification provides that the articles enumerated should be 
charged thus — 

Class 1. Class 2. • Class 3. 

Weights for weighing Clock weights. Glass tumblers, 

under 56 lbs. Field-rollers. Iron ladles. 

Garden-rollers. Frying-pans. 

• 

It is somewhat difficult to find any suffitient reason for a difference 
of 25 per cent, between the rates for clocks weights and the rates for 
weights for weighing, or why a garden-roller should be charged at 
a less rate than a field-roller, or why iron ladles should be classed 
with glass tumblers, and charged 20 per cqnt. more than frying-pans. 
Did space permit, the list might be considerably extended. Sufficient 
has however been said to show that in order to put the rates on 
a more equitable basis, notwithstanding the fact that the railway 
Companies consider it almost perfect, considerable revision of the 
existing classification is necessary. This classification, regulating 
as it does the railway charges on all the merchandise of the kingdom, 
is of such an important nature, that instead. of being treated as a 
list of private regulations, it ought in the interests of the public 
generally to be as freely circulated as passenger- train time-tables, or 
the price lists of any manufacturing establishment ; and, what is of 
more importance still, its provision should be controlled to some 
extent by public opinion and public nece&^y. The Railway Com- 
missioners are thoroughly capable of exercising a fair and equitable 
control of this classification, and it should be subject to &&& 
approval in the same manner as the bye-laws of the«Companies are 
confirmed by the Board of Trade. It should be revised annually, 
or at some other stated periods, and the Commissioners should be 
authorised to consider the recommendations of the public as well as 
any submitted by the railway Companies. 

The Companies claim perfect discretion in respect to cates ‘and * 
charges, so long as the maximum rates are not extended. This is a 
most convenient policy to adopt, for to quote the words given in 
the report of the Select Committee, 1872, pf 87, “ the present 
loose and imperfect classification of rates in the various special 
Acts leave it in the power of the Companies aijritrarily to place in 
one class or another, or to remove from class to class, the many * 
enumerated goods.” On the same subject Mr. S. Morley, M.P., in 
his evidence on behalf of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, # 
received* by the above-mentioned Committee, says, “The Legislature, 
in sanctioning the original lines, gave the Companies power to take 

c*2 
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the lands and the houses of the public to enable them to make the 
lines ; but they gave the public the right to use the lines so to be made 
under certain conditions, and they imposed restrictions upon the 
Companies as to rates of freight and fares. The right of the public 
to use the lines was found to be impracticable and useless, and has 
never been of any practical benefit to the public, and the maximum 
rates and fares imposed were always so high that the railway Com- 
panies could charge the most exorbitant fares, and still be within 
the limits imposed.” These maximum rates were arranged when 
the notion prevailed that railways would be used like common roads, 
and it is only fair on tha? part of the public to ask that the parlia- 
mentary rates should dbc revised to suit existing circumstances, and 
some competent tribunal authorised to hear appeals as to such rates 
being exceeded. The phraseology of the existing Acts is, moreover, 
so perplexing and objure, that one is almost forced to the conclusion 
that the chief study of the draughtsman was ambiguity. As regards 
any protection to the public, these enactments are scarcely worth 
the ink used in printing them. 

Apart from the classification of goods, there are numerous incon- 
sistencies in the existing system of rates. The following extract 
from a letter read at a meeting held in the eastern counties in 
December, 1873, to protest against high rates, &c., will illustrate the 
condition of things in that district. “ The Company requires us to 
sign an agreement not to dispute their rates, or otherwise they inti- 
mate that we shall be put to all manner of inconveniences, and have 
our special rates cancelled.’ * It, is only fair to state that this is by 
no means a general practice on the part of the Companies. On the 
other hand, there is a well-founded complaint as to general in- 
*GQP«lities in rates. Take, for instance, the following extracts from 
a table of rate§ for sugar submitted by Mr. Clarke to, and published 
ha the Report of, the Select Committee alrflady alluded to: — 


I lilt*, Irom 

97 Liverpool 
77 

248 Greenock 
219 , „ , 


To 

Birmingham ’* 
Leeds .... 
Manchester • • 
Leeds .... 


Hate, 
a. d. 

16 8 per ton. . 

17 6 „ 

15 0 „ 

25 0 .. 


If it pays to can^’ this traffic from Liverpool to Birmingham for 
16s. 8 d. per ton, surely it might be conveyed to Leeds, distant 
twenty miles less, without handicapping that town to the extent of 
• lOtf. per ton. As will be seen at a glance, this same town of Leeds, 

' in trading with Greenock, is placed at a still greater disadvantage 
as compared with Manchester — the distance to the latter being 
twenty-nine miles more than to Leeds, and the rate 10s. per ten less. 
Is it possible to assign any sufficient reason for such ah inoonsis- . 
t«ncy ? The result of such a practice can only be, that in the cose of 
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the higher rates an undue profit is realised, or that with regard to 
the lower rates the traffic is carried on at a loss. It may be said that 
the railway Companies ought to be left at perfect liberty to act at 
their pleasure in this matter ; in other words, that there should be 
freedom of contract all on one side. But the question arises, How, 
in tho case I have cited, is the sugar-merchant of Leeds situated P 
He is simply in the hands of the Companies, having no alternative 
but to accept their terms and make the best of them. Where there 
are two or more routes to a given point, some protection to the 
public might be expected. But this seeming advantage is for the 
most part made null and void by the compacts entered into between 
the various Companies to charge equal rates. For these and a host 
of similar inconsistencies, which might readily be cited, the Com- 
panies would, if appealed to, be no doubt prepared to give what they 
would term a satisfactory reason. Perhaps, for example, it might 
be stated that in the case of the lower rate the quantity of the traffic 
and a variety of other circumstances fully justified the difference. 
One might fairly reply, then, according to such an argument, 

“ Would it not be good policy to make the rates a little more equal, 
with a view to making the amount of traffic more equal too ? Give 
some encouragement to your small customers, so as to make them 
larger ones.” If a trader applied to some of our principal manu- 
facturing establishments to be supplied with a largo number of 
articles on special terms, he would be told, “ Our prices are the same 
whether you order one article or a thousand. We serve all alike, 
great and small.” Why should not a nearer approach to this prin- 
ciple be adopted on our railways ? * 

In no other branch of commercial enterprise is there the same 
uncertainty as to charges, whereas it should be the very opposite 
Revisions are continually «being made, of which no fiotice is given, 
and of which the trader is only made cognisant when the bill is 
presentedSfcr payment. This remarkable tendency to conceal the 
details relating to the rates for the carriage of merchandise often 
places the trader in a position of considerable difficulty, and # it is # 
not easy to sec what benefit the Companies derive frofn such a 
policy. The probability is, that they wouM gain mftich by giving 
more publicity to these matters, and by greater freedom of communica- 
tion with the public. 

Another part of the freight question — that relating to terminal 
charges — is one which affects the interests of Traders to a consider-^ 
able extent. This is, however, another railway # mystery. These 
charges are made for the services which the Companies render in the 
forwarding and receiving of goods in addition to the cost of cast- 
riage. Suth services include all the duties generally performed ht 
the railway stations. The only lynit to such charges is that tljey 
shall be “ reasonable ; 99 the provisions of the special Acts empower- 
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ing the Companies to demand “ a reasonable sum for loading and 
unloading, delivery and collection, &c., whore such services, or any 
of them are, or is, performed by the Company.” Whenever the 
subject is brought before the Companies, they take refuge in the 
argument that “the trader has no concern or interest in the terminal 
question at all. The question of terminals properly is a question 
between Companies,” 1 because, they state, the gross rate charged to 
the public is not equal to their parliamentary powers. This is no 
doubt very ingenious, but it shows that the powers of the Companies 
are greater than they nee J be, and that they should be revised and 
made more suitable to existing circumstances. 

The following extract from the evidonce given by Mr. Dawson, 
secretary of the Ilailway Clearing House, and therefore one of tho 
highest authorities on the subject, will throw some light on the 
matter. Having been asked to describe the mode of distributing the 
charge for a ton of goods from Aberdeen to London, he said, “We 
should get a return from Aberdeen showing the date, weight, and 
charges, and a corresponding return from the London station. We 
should credit the Aberdeen Company with 4s. if the goods were 
carted, and the London Company with S.v. (W. per ton : the residue 
we should divide according to the mileage over which the goods 
were carried ” (Reporlof Committee, p. 540). The allowances men- 
tioned are made in accordance with the regulations of the Railway 
Clearing House, by which 4.v. per ton is fixed as the amount for ter- 
minal charges on general merchandise in the country, and 8$. Of/, in 
London, this amount being credited to both the sending and receiving 
stations. There are, of course, numerous exceptions to this rule, 
simply because the rates would qpt admit of such deductions. The 
iHct, however, remains that on a large proportion of traffic the Com- 
panies receivdfl the allowances named fon terminal services, which 
include cartage and delivery, loading, unloading, covering, cranage, 
&c. The Companies put their own construction upon the provisions 
of their special Acts of Parliament as to maximum rates, which give 
them almost unbounded latitude, and when the subject of terminals 
is raised It is “ shunted ” by some ingenious method into one of the 
numerous sidings to which have been consigned so many other ques- 
tions of equal public importance. The longest siding, and the one 
most in use, is “ delay.” In this it will not be denied that railways 
have hitherto been pre-eminent. Returning, however, to “ terminal 
t charges,” the qucstfbn is a public one whether tho rates for carriage 
reach tho maximum or not, and it is most important that the public 
Aould be informed relative thereto, not only that some judgment may 
6e formed as to the reasonableness of such charges, but that it^may bo 
fifeen what proportion of the rates is actually for the conveyance. 
Moreover, it should be in the optipn of the trader, instead of paying 
(1) Evidence of Mr. Scott before Parliamentary Committee, Report, p. 530. ,, 
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these terminals, to do the work, or a part of it, himself, under proper 
conditions, and of course receive a corresponding reduction in the 
rates. There is at length, however, some prospect of the public 
being protected as to terminals, for the Act of 1873 provides that 
“ The Commissioners shall have power to hear and determine any 
question which may arise with respect to the terminal charges of any 
railway Company, when such charges have not been fixed by any 
Act of Parliament, and to decide what is a reasonable sum to be 
paid to any Company for loading and unloading, covering, collec- 
tion, and delivery, and other services of a like nature : any decision 
of the Commissioners under this section shall be binding in all 
courts and in all legal proceedings whataoe\%r.” 

Soon after the introduction of railways it was found necessary that 
the Legislature should attempt in some degree to control their work- 
ing. The question has ever since been almost continually before 
Parliament. Committees have been appointed to inquire into the 
subject, elaborate reports have been presented, numerous Acts of 
Parliament have been passed, and yet the question seems almost as 
unsettled as ever. The railway interest has always been fully, if not 
excessively represented in Parliament, and it is much to be feared that 
this has in some degree rendered futile some of the many attempts 
which have been made to introduce reform. While there is a wide- 
spread and well-founded feeding of complaint regarding the present 
system of rates, there is much apathy on the part of the public in the 
promotion of any movement to provide a remedy. The fact is that 
railway Companies have wielded* their power so long with so Jittle 
interruption, that a feeling seems to havc#been created, and that not 
without sjino cause, that the railway Companies are all powerful in 
their stronghold of monopoly, and the public powerless. 
for the most part quite true, seeing that hitherto even in extreme 
cases the remedy lias been worse than the disease. Since the appoint- 
ment of the Kailway Commissioners the question of railway reform 
has excited more of public interest, and there is a movement especially 
among the trading community, in the direction of combination, so as 
to cope in some measure with the combination of railway. Confpanic^*; 
efforts are also being made to acquaint thp public wjth the details of 
railway administration. It is most desirable that any such move- 
ment. should be encouraged, so that a correct Opinion may be formed 
and an impartial judgment passed in connection with all the various 
phases of the question. It is hardly less desirable that the policy of 
railways should be guided by public opinion, than that the legislatkm . 
of the country should he subject to this influence* Up to the present- 
time, however, there has been little or no organized and united move- 
ment oq the part of the people to bring about railway refjprm. 
Letters have occasionally appeared in the newspapers; but these, 
like the complaints of many fin individual trader, have not*been 
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heeded. The railway Companies will tell you that the interests of 
the shareholders and the public are identical, but they would have 
you to understand that they alone must judge as to what will best 
promote these interests. Any challenge from an outsider as to 
control of any department of railway administration is looked upon 
as an unwarrantable interference. This disinclination on the part of 
the managers to learn from their customers what their necessities 
really are, preferring to act rather according to their own pre- 
conceived notions, is certainly somewhat surprising, for nothing 
would tend more to enhance the success of railways than a free 
intercourse between those \\$io have the management and those who 
use them. But there is /or e\er standing in the way of this desirable 
state of things an apparent determination on the part of the managers 
to have no guide but their own ideas, which sometimes arc not of the 
broadest description. t To what extent would any manufacturing 
concern flourish were such a policy as this persisted in ? Not 
possessed of a monopoly such as railways have, the adoption of such a 
course would be ruinous. Bail ways exist for the public, and the 
administration of their affairs should be conducted accordingly. 

To a considerable extent rates and fares have hitherto been influ- 
enced by competition and the many amalgamations which have been 
effected. It was thought in the early days of our iron roads that 
competition would be an element sufficiently strong to control their 
proper administration, but it was soon discovered that this could not 
be relied on, and that it would be difficult to make it of more ad- 
vantage by Act of Parliament. 4 In point of accommodation it is 
true that there is some competition, and it is still asserted by some 
that in regard to charges competition exists. At any rate it cannot 
’{j^lepied that railway Companies go to as much expense in carrying 
on this so-called competition, as if the public derived the same amount 
of benefit therefrom as they do from that powerful regulator in most 
other commercial affairs. The fact is that railway Compunics have 
formed themselves into a co-operative society, and thus manage 
competition. All the principal Companies — about a hundred — are 
jqembers of # thc Railway Clearing House, established for the purpose 
of settling the accounts between the various Companies. Here 
delegates from ftic different railways assemble from time to time and 
decide all matters rcluNng to charges to the public, all proceedings 
and records of the same being private, and the decisions come to- 
are binding. It is, for instance, an understanding that no rate to a 
competitive point shaft be quoted without tfye sanction of all the 
Companies who carsy goods to such places. For example, a merchant 
in London, having a special consignment of goods for Leeds, makes 
application to the London and North Western Company for a rate of 
Carriage for' his particular case. This cannot bo arranged without 
cajpmilting both the Midland and Great Northern Companies. It 
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was expected that competition would regulate railways* but instead 
of this the railways regulate competition. George Stephenson said, 

“ Where combination is possible, competition is impossible.” The 
following extract from the Report of the Committee already mentioned 
will show how truly this has been exemplified in the case of rail- 
ways : — “ Wherever different Companies run between the same places 
they arrange their prices. For instance, not only do the London 
and North Western, Midland, and Great Western make the same 
rates between Manchester and Southampton, but bind them- 
selves by agreement not to make lower* rates ; and if a new rail- 
way should ever be started with a promise of lower rates, it is sure 
after a short time to arrange with its original rivals a system of 
.equal charges” (p. 20). 

The amalgamations which have been effected from time to timo 
have in a large degree controlled the rates* and fares generally 
speaking to the benefit of all concerned. For instance, the London 
and North Western Railway now comprises no less than sixty-one 
lines, each started as an independent Company. In like manner the 
other large railways arc made up of numerous onee-distinct concerns. 
The advantages derived from this central control must be manifest, 
while it is no less clear that had all the small concerns remained 
under separate management the result must have been something 
approaching to chaos, and the expense of supporting so many distinct 
undertakings such as to render the rates far in excess of what they 
are now. The principle of amalgamation of railways is doubtless a 
sound one, and it is somewhat surprising that any proposal whiflb 
may be made to effect such combinations should create so much alarm. 
A vast amount of money is now expended in supporting the several 
systems, and in carrying on what is called competition. Uhfo?u*^ ' 
natelv, however, this is not compensated for by anything like an 
• adequate advantage either to the shareholders or the public. Therfi 
are numerous cases where one Company’s route to a given point is 
twice the distance of that of another Company, and yet the same 
rates arc charged. Moreover, in many instances, one railway could 
carry all the traffic without any appreciable addition to the rolling 1 
stock or increase in the working expenses. • Suppose # the Midland 
and London and North Western Companies, n<^w competing lines, 
'were to amalgamate, the saving which would be effected by the joint 
use of stations, rolling stock, staff of men, &c., would be immense. 
Amalgamation must prove of benefit to the shareholders, for as amal- 
gamation increases working expenditure must decrease. The great 
question to he solved is, How far will the interests of the public be 
considered ? Any Act of Parliament authorising amalgamation* 
should of coprse contain provisions for tlio protection of the public f 
but in addition to this, the recent action of some of the Companies, 
particularly the Midland, would induce a hope that if a reduction oT 
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rates did not immediately follow amalgamation, so mueli would be 
saved by joint management and working arrangements, that the 
Company would soon find itself able to offer some advantage to the 
public. In support of this view the case of the North Eastern 
Railway may be cited. The system is the most complete monopoly 
in the United Kingdom, but has the lowest fares and highest dividends 
of any large English railway. It is generally supposed that where 
there are points of competition the trader is most likely to be 
treated on the best terms ; but this is bv no means an invariable 
rule. It is no unusual thing for traders to be told in effect by 
the railway Companies, “We cannot make the concessions you ask; 
we cannot quote the through rates you require, because of our arrange- 
ments with other Companies.’* In dealing with their stations which 
are non-competitive the Companies arc not so much hampered by 
compacts and agreements, and this freedom of contract is often used 
to the public advantage. 

In the management of railways it is only natural that, self- 
interest, as in the case of other trading concerns, should be deemed 
of paramount importance. It was, however, for the advantage of 
the public that the Legislature conceded the special powers by 
which the Companies exist. It may therefore justly be said that 
railways partake of the nature of public institutions, and their 
administration should in some measure be conducted accordingly. 
There is some evidence to show that railway managers are now more 
than ever alive to the fact that they have responsibilities to the 
public as well as to shareholder. Any movement in connection with 
our great iron roads Which will reduce the enormous working ex- 
penditure should be looked upon with favour. Nothing would be 
"Tfiore calculated to promote this end Ilian judicious amalgamation. 

There arc* those who urge a policy of non-interference with 
"railways. A writer a few months ago advocated non-intervention* 
very strongly, and endeavoured to show that Che legislation of 
the past had failed. To some extent this is true — but why so ? 
In * the first place, a preponderance of railway influence has in 
some degree crippled the Acts of Parliament intended for the 
protection pf the public. Secondly, the power to adjudicate has 
been delegated tOyCourts of law, instead of to some tribunal pos- 
sessing a practical acquaintance with the subject. Upon this 
point the following is the view of Lord Campbell, expressed during 
a debate in the blouse of Lords on “The Canal and Railway 
Traffic Act, 1854:” — “They were to form a just judgment on 
all matters of complaint relating to railway management that 
might come before them, and they were to lay down a code of regu- 
lations for the government of railways. The judges^ ancl himself 
among them, felt themselves incompetent to decide on these 
matters/’ The question of resorting to law with a great and 
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powerful railway Company has been far too formidable a one to 
be taken in hand by any single individual, and as a result 
grievances have remained unredressed, and inconveniences and 
overcharges have been submitted to rather than fight a battle, with 
sides so unevenly balanced. The writer to whom I have referred, 
admitted the necessity of parliamentary control as regards safety of 
passengers. If railway Companies cannot be trusted to provide for 
this, the first desideratum, in the direction of rates and charges little 
may be expected. As a right view of the case we may safely take 
the following conclusions come to by thd Select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee as stated in their Report, 1872 : — * 

“8. The most urgent question now pressing for solution is, whether, under 
tho presont state of things, tho interest of the public is adequately provided for 
and protected, and if not, whether any and what improvements can be made in 
railway legislation, consistently with the fair rights* of the Companies, which 
would protect the public against certain evils incident to the present system. 

*‘9. Tho self-interest of tho Companies alone will not effect the object, since 
their interest is only to a limited extent the interest of the public ; and it 
becomes, therefore, Necessary to consider what can be done in the way of statu- 
tory obligation.*’ 

This Report was followed by the passing of the Act appointing three 
Railway Commissioners, and the valuable work which has already been 
dono may be taken as an indication that this Act is more workable, 
and more calculated to settle differences between the railways and 
the public, and between the railway Companies themselves, than all 
previous legislation on the subject. In their very full Report the 
Commissioners have given in a coihprehensive form an account* of 
their proceedings during the first twelve nlonths of their existence. 
In this Report it is stated clearly^ why litigants have been adjudged , 
to be in the right, or in the wrong, and by this means not only have 
tho complainants been satisfied, but the points pro * and con . are so 
definite^ stated that future litigation is diminished. It is* a 
matter for regret that the powers of the Commissioners are some- 
what restricted. They should have authority to deal with questions 
of rates and fares in all their details, either as between the Com- 
panies or between the Companies and the public. Take the case of* 1 
maximum rates. The number of Acts containing those may be said 
to bo legion, and so perplexing in the variety ajjd vagueness of their 
phraseology that supposing two cases of precisely the same merits- were 
submitted, say to two separate tribunals such as the County Courts, 
it is not unlikely that decisions opposite to ^ach other would be 
given. Such jurisdiction should be in the hands of the Com- 
missioners. 

In connection with railways much has been achieved, but muck 
remains to»be accomplished. In the hands of the managers of otlr 
great iron roads is placed an immense responsibility, and in the carry- 
ing on of their several undertakings great tact, unremitting attention, 
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and administrative ability ore required. It is only just to say that 
as a rule these gentlemen are possessed of no ordinary capacity, and 
that in some quarters endeavours are being made to popularise the 
system. But railway administrators are to some extent the victims 
of circumstances, and any substantial reform can only be brought 
about from without. 

A good deal has been written and spoken, with reference to the 
transfer of the control of railways to the State. While it would be 
difficult to over-estimate the magnitude of the undertaking, and 
while there would be some evils, such as patronage, to be carefully 
guarded against, it cannot be fairly, and wo believe has not been, 
denied that the beneficial results in regard to rates and fares would 
be inestimable. Only those who have had practical experience in 
the details of the working of our railways under the present system 
can form an adequate idea of the vast amount of money which, if all 
the lines were amalgamated, would be suved in working expenses, 
and how much the public good would be enhanced by the removal of 
the hindrances to expeditious transit which now arise from the rival 
interests of the various Companies. There are not wanting alarmists 
who foretell the most disastrous consequences should the railways 
be managed by the State. So there were alarmists, when railways 
were first introduced, who prophesied that the results would be 
ruinous. The fear of political influence appears to be the chief 
weapon of the party of opposition. It is said that in America the 
railways in some cases manage the State. With the influence 
exerted by some two hundred railway directors in the IIouscs of 
Parliament, and the number being likely to increase rather than 
, dimjpish, there is a possibility pi' our drifting into a somewhat 
similar state of things. The only alternative is that the State should 
manage the rairways. 


Joseph Parsi.ok. 
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Two different conceptions of political economy now divide economists 
throughout Europe ; of which, looking to their origin, one may be 
called English, the other German, though neither meets with 
universal acceptance in either England or Germany. English 
writers in general have treated political economy as a body of 
universal truths or natural laws ; or a £ least as a science whose 
fundamental principles are all fully ascertained and indisputable, 
and which has nearly reached perfection. The view, on the other 
hand, now almost unanimously received at the universities, and 
gaining ground among practical politicians, in trermany, is that it is 
a branch of philosophy which has received various forms in different 
times and places from antecedent and surrounding conditions of 
thought, and is still at a stage of very imperfect development. Each 
of these conceptions has its appropriate method ; the first proceeding 
by deduction from certain postulates or assumptions, the second by 
investigation of the actual course of history, or the historical method. 
In England it is usual to speak of induction as the method opposed 
to d priori deduction, but the inductive and historical methods are 
identical. Both aim at discovering the laws of succession and co- 
existence which have produced the present economic structure and 
condition of society. A subsidiary Branch of historical investigation 
traces the progress of thought and philosophical theory, but this 
branch has the closest relation to t^c main body of economic history, 
since one of the chief conditions determining the subjects and fonus 
of thought at each period » has been the actual state Of society ; and 
ideas and theories, again, have powerfully influenced the actual 
phenomena and movement of the economic world. Dr. Wilhelm 
Roscher’s History of Political Economy in Germany ( Gesckichte 
Der National-Oekonomik in Deutschland) is by far the most con- 
siderable contribution that has yet been made to this subsidiary 
branch of enquiry. It would be impossible in a few pages to review 
a book which ranges over several centuries, # and discusses the 
doctrines of several hundred authors, besides drawing from numerous 
unnamed works. What is sought here is to indicate some of the 
leading features in the history of this departments German thought, ^ 
with some observations suggested by Roscher’s ^book, or by its 
subject. 

An English historian cited by Roscher, speaks as if the history oft 
political economy had begun and almost ended with Adam Smith. 
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Roscher himself begins with the Middle Ages, and ends with the 
conflicting doctrines of different schools and parties in Germany at 
the present day. The structure and phenomena of mediaeval society 
in Germany as elsewhere were far from suggesting an economic 
theory based on individual interest and exchange. Common property 
in land, common rights over land held in severalty ; scanty wealth 
of any kind, and no inconsiderable part of it in mortmain, or 
otherwise intransferable ; labour almost as immovable as the soil ; 
production mainly for home consumption, not for the market ; the 
division of labour in its infqncy, and little circulation of money ; the 
family, the commune, the corporation, the class, not individuals, the 
component Anita of society ; such are some of the leading features 
of mediaeval economy. In the intellectual world, the division of 
labour was even less advanced than in material production ; 
philosophy was in thp hands of an ecclesiastical order, antagonistic 
to both the individual liberty and the engrossing pursuit of wealth 
which modern political economy assumes. Roscher points to the 
Canon Law as embodying the earliest economic theory, and it is 
deeply tinctured with both communism and asceticism ; poverty is 
the state pleasing to God, superfluous w T ealth should be given to the 
church and the poor, interest on money is unlawful, to buy in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest market is a twofold wrong. Nor did 
the secular law harmonise better with modern economic assumptions. 
Every system of positive law, as Roscher observes, has a correspond- 
ing economic system as its background ; and the economic system at 
the back of the secular law was t based on status, not on contract, on 
duty and loyalty, not on individual interest. Thus whether we look 
to the actual economy of mediaeval Germany, to its moral philosophy, 
or terlts positive law, we find a condition of things incompatible with 
the economic doctrines of modern times. 

• A new era opened with the Reformation, and Roscher divides , 
the history of modern political economy in Germany into three 
periods, the first of which he calls a theological and humanistic one 
(das theobgisch-h itrnan istische Zeitaltcr), on account of the influence of 

• both* the doctrines of the Reformers, and the literature of classical 
antiquity. But the economic movement of society itself tended to 
awaken new ieleas. The Reformation not only created considerable 
economic changes ol a material kind, but was in fact the result of 
general social progress, one aspect of the economic side of .which 
shows itself in the discovery of the new world, and tho consequent 

* revolution in prices. In Germany too, though to a less extent than 
in England, something doubtless was visible of that change from 
status to contract, and from service for duty to service for personal 
gain, which struck the great English poet, who was himself. among 
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the productions of the new age . 1 We may take Erasmus and Luther 
as representatives of the economic influences of the new theology and 
classioal literature in Germany. The saying of the mendicant friars 
with respect to theology is true also, Roscher observes, in the region 
of economics, that Erasmus laid the egg \yhich Luther hatched. 
“ Erasmus, going back to the best age of classical antiquity as well 
as to pure Christianity, proclaimed that labour was honourable.” 
Luther preached the same doctrine, and moreover anticipated Adam 
Smith's proposition, that labour is the measure of value. Luther's 
enthusiasm for the increase of population illustrates the connexion of 
the economic ideas of the age with both it% theology and its material 
condition, since it sprang on the one hand* from antagonism to 
monastic celibacy, and on the other hand from the rapid increase in 
the means of subsistence. The chief economic influences of classical 
antiquity are classed by Roscher under five hgads. Its literature, 
being that of a high state of civilisation, furthered the rise of Ger- 
many to a higher social stage. The states from which this literature 
emanated were cities, whose example fostered the development of 
town life and economy. They were also highly centralised states, 
with the liveliest national spirit ; and their history and ideas could 
not but promote the development of the modern State and of national 
unity, as opposed to the mediceval division of each nation into 
innumerable petty groups and governments. They were also either 
monarchical or democratic states, the study of which tended to 
accelerate the decline of the feudal aristocracy. Lastly, types of 
life and thought so unlike those w;hich the mediaeval world hqd 
bequeathed, could not hut nurture a critical and inquiring spirit, 
which made itself 1 felt in the economic, as in other directions of the 
German mind. The only indications, however, of an independent 
economic literature in this period seem to have been the writings of 
Camerarius and Agricola on currency. Germany seems to havq 
produced nothing so remarkable as the famous tract by W. S., once 
attributed to Shakespeare, w hich the revolution in prices and the 
contemporary economic changes gave birth to in England . 2 The 
period closes with the Thirty Years’ War, in connexion with which. 
Roscher adverts to the influence on Germany, both for good and for 

evil, of its geographical position ; including among f its beneficial 

* 

(1) “ O good old man !, how well in thee appears 
The constant service of tho antique world. 

When service sweat for duty, not for meet?! 

Thou art not for the fashion of these times 
When none wiU sweat but for promotion,” » 

Js You Like it. Act ii. Sc. 3. 1 

(2) See^n article by the present writer on the Distribution of the Precious MetcU* m 
the Sixteenth and Nineteenth Centuries . — Macmillan's Magazine, August, 1864f 
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effects a disposition to learn from all sides, which is visible in the 
subsequent history of its economic ideas and literature. 

The second period in the history of German political economy, 
which covers more than a century from the Thirty Years’ War to 
the period of Frederick the Great, is called by Roscher das polizeilich- 
cameralistische Zeit alter, as being one of Stato regulation and fiscal 
science. The term “ cameralistic,” which makes a great figure in 
early German economics, originated (as Roscher mentions in another 
work) in the office or chamber (cammer) which in each German state 
was charged with the supervision and administration of the Crown 
revenues. Hence the science called earner alidiache umemchaft, 
which is perhaps be$t explained by reference to one of the two 
objects which Adam Smith, at the beginning of 'his account of the 
Mercantile system, says political economy, “ considered as a branch 
of the science of the^statesman or legislator,” has in view. It pro- 
poses, he says, to provide a plentiful revenue both for the state and 
the people. Cameralistic science aimed at augmenting the revenue 
of the state or the sovereign, rather than the people. Roscher’s 
second period might, more intelligibly to English readers, be distin- 
guished as the Mercantile period, since one of its chief features was 
the Mercantile system, interwoven with the system of State regula- 
tion and finance. It is a modern error, which, as Roscher remarks, 
is not attributable to Adam Smith, to ascribe to the Mercantile 
school the notion that money is the only wealth. What that school 
really taught was that money, in Locke’s words, was the most solid 
ajjd substantial part of the movable wealth of a country ; that it had 
more extensive utility than any other kifid of wealth, on account of 
its universal exchangeability abroad as well as at home ; and that a 
considerable stock of the preciousp metals in the treasury of the State, 
or within its reach, was requisite as a provision for foreign w’ars. 
Jloney had really acquired great additional usefulness and import- 
ance by the change from the mediaeval to the modem economy, with 
the substitution of payments in coin for payments in kind, and the 
great increase in the division of labour, and in trade both internal 
^nd* foreign. And as the Mercantile system w’as thus connected on 
the economic side with the actual movement of society, so on the 
political side it was connected with the growth of monarchical states, 
increased activity ahd interference on the part of the central govern- 
ments, and the maintenance of monarchical armies, and increased 
need for money in State finance. A circumstance not adverted to by 
Roscher, which douotless contributed to the growth of the Mercantile 
system ,was the revolution in prices, and in international trade, conse- 
quent on the influx of American gold and silver, which really placed 
€ the countries with a small stock of money and a low range of prices 
at a disadvantage. They bought dear and sold cheap m the foreign 
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market.' The system was thus not so irrational in its objects as many 
modem writers have supposed ; but its history is chiefly important, 
in the point of view with which wo are concerned, as illustrative of 
the connection between economic theories and surrounding phe- 
nomena and conditions of thought. 

The first period in Roscher’s division, is, as already said, classed 
by him as theological and humanistic. In the second period German 
political economy in his view disengaged itself finally from both 
theology and jurisprudence, and became an independent science. It 
is, however, a fact of no small importance to a right understanding 
of economic history, and to a due appreciation of the authority of 
some of the economic doctrines of our own* day, that economic 
philosophy was so far from emancipating itself in the seventeenth 
century completely and finally from theological and juridical 
theories, that the system not only of the French Physiocrats, but 
also of Adam Smith, whose Wealth of Nations had a prodigious 
influence over Germany, was in great part built on an ancient 
juridical theory in a modern theological form, and penetrated by a 
theological spirit. Roscher’s third period, which reaches down to 
the present day, begins with the introduction of the system of the 
Physiocrats into Germany, where he says it influenced only some' 
individual minds, adding that in England it could gain almost no 
ground. But the influence of the Wealth of Nations both in 
Germany and elsewhere was so great that “ the whole of political 
economy might be divided into two parts — before and since 
Adam Smith ; the first part being a jvelude, and the second a sequel* 
(in the way either of continuation or opposition) to him.” The 
system of the Physiocrats had doubtless some peculiar features, 
traceable to its country and parentage, the study of which tlirbws 
much light on the causes which have shaped econoipic ideas, and 
• forms an instructive chapter in the general history of philosophy. • 
Nevertheless its main foundation was essentially the same as that on 
which Adam Smith’s political economy rested. Roscher himself, 
along with other eminent German economists, has drawn attention 
to the connection between both systems and the idea of a Law*flf • 
Nature, which eighteenth century philosophy had c^erived from 
Roman jurisprudence. What they seem to have overlooked is that 
both with the Physiocrats, and with Ad aril Smith, the Law of 
Nature distinctly assumed a theological form. The simple, harmo- 
nious, and beneficent order of nature which htyman laws should 
leave undisturbed and only protect, became of divine institution, and 
Nature in short became Providence. Dupont de •Nemours, who 
invented the name Physioeratie , to signify tho reign of natural law, 
says in the dedication of the system to the sovereigns of the world, , 
“ Vous y reconnaitrez la source de vos droits, la base et F4tendue 
vol. xvm. n.s. « • 
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de votre autorit^, qui n'a et ne peut avoir de borne que oelle impose© 
par Dieu m6me.” In Adam Smith's lectures on moral philosophy, 
political economy formed one part of a course of which natural 
theology was another part, and the real ground of his confidence in 
the beneficial economy resulting from the undisturbed play of 
individual interest, is expressly stated in the Wealth of Nations, as 
well as in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, to be the guidance of 
Providence. “ Every individual necessarily labours to render the 
annual revenue of the society as great as he can. He generally, 
indeed, neither intends tp promote the public interest, nor knows 
how much he. is promoting it. He intends only his own gain, and 
he is in this as in many other cases led by an invisible hand to 
promote an end which was no part of his intention.’' 1 The process 
of specialisation which has differentiated one branch of secular 
knowledge after another from theology had not reached political 
economy in Adam Smith's age, nor with many of his successors. 
Scientifically regarded, the theory of Malthus was fatal to the 
assumption of a beneficent tendency of the natural desires of man- 
kind, but it did not prevent Archbishop Whately from finding in 
political economy the strongest evidences of natural theology ; and 
the harmony of a beneficent economy of nature with the theism 
of modem times unquestionably contributed, though often by an 
unperceived connection, to the success which the political economy 
of Adam Smith, and the system of lamer fairc , met with in Germany 
as well as England. The principal merit of Adam Smith's economic 
philosophy has been generally pverlooked. He combines the histori- 
cal method of Montesquieu with the theory of Natural Law, and 
although that theory together with his theological system gave a bias 
to Ms inductive study of the real order of social progress, he has a 
true title to ^ e regarded as the founder of the historical method in 
r political economy, in the sense at least of having been the first to i 
apply it. In Germany, it is true, this method has been of indige- 
nous and more recent growth, having been transferred from other 
branches of German historical science, especially in relation to law. 

• Afed as Adam Smith’s system has been generally associated only with 
that portion of it which is based on natural law, the historical 
school of Gferman economists have for the most part assumed an 
attitude of antagonism to what they call “ Smithianismus.” 

The last chapter of Hoscher’s history describes the tenets and 
methods of the different schools and parties which the economic and 
political condition of Germany on the one hand, and the progress of 
science on the® other, have evolved during the last thirty years. 
Dr. Roscher does not exclude even socialism from a place in his 

* (1) “Woalttf of Nations,” hook iv. chap. ii. See an essay by the waiter on The Foli- 

Economy of Adam Smith. — Rortnightly Review, November, 1870.] 
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history, his object being to portray all the principal phases of 
German thought on the subject of the • production and distribu- 
tion of wealth. Two conditions concurred to stimulate economic 
inquiry and discussion in Germany in recent years: the material 
progress of the country in population, production, trade, and 
means of communication, presenting new economic phenomena 
raising new problems, especially in relation to the working classes ; 
and ihe great contemporary progress of the sciences of observation, 
especially history. Political causes, too, have had a share in pro- 
ducing a diversity of economical creed. Roscher distinguishes five 
different groups, designated as free traders, socialists, reactionary 
conservative economists, officials, and the historical or “ realistic” 
school. Of these five groups, two, however (the “reactionary** and 
the “official” economists), may be left out of consideration here— 
the former as insignificant in number, and the latter as distinguish- 
able only in reference to the subjects on which they write, and the 
special knowledge they bring to bear on them. We need concern 
ourselves only with the free-trade school — sometimes called, by 
way of reproach, the Manchester party, — the socialists, or socialist- 
democrats (socia Idem okra ten ) , and the realistic or historical school. 
The free traders, under the leadership of Prince Smith, Michaelis, 
and Julius Faucher, formed some years ago an association called the 
German Economic Congress ( Volks icirthsch aftUchcr Congress ), and all 
German economists are agreed that they rendered great service to 
Germany by their strenuous exertions for industrial and commercial 
liberty. Roscher, too, refuses to stigmatise them with the name* 

“ Manchester party/* on account of their patriotism ; but he objects 
to their economic theory, which was that of Bastiat and the old 
English kwser-faire school, ns too* abstract, too optimist, ancf" too 
regardless of history and reality. But many of .the younger 
members are broader in their creed, and by no means opposed to* 
the historical or realistic method of economic inquiry. The socialists 
or social-democrats, of whom Karl Marx and the late Ferdinand 
Lassalle may be taken as the exponents, aim both at political revo- 
lution and at the abolition of private property in land and capita^*-* • 
and Roscher points out that they are even more unhistorical in their 
method, and more given to misleading abstractions — lor example, 
the argument that capital is accumulated labour/and labour there- 
fore should have all its produce — than the extremest of the elder 
free traders. Signor Pozzoni signally errs in classing, in a recent 
article in this Review, the realistic German school with the socialists. 
The realistic school, which has its chief strength in the universities^ 
is no other than the historical school, which Signor Pozzoni classes 
apart ; and the Association for Social Politics ( Verein fur Social - 
politik) which its members have formed, and which, by a play on 

h 2* 
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words, led to the nickname of Catheder- Sociali&ten, now includes 
some of the Economic Congress, or free-trade party, along with 
Government officials, merchants, and manufacturers, as well as 
professors and working men. The true meaning of the term 
“ realistic ” is sufficiently explained by Boscher’s words : — “ Tho 
direction of the political economy now prevailing at our universities^ 
is with reason called realistic. It aims at taking men as they really 
are, influenced by various and withal other than economic motives, 
and belonging to a particular nation, State, and period of history. 1 * 
Man, in the eyes of the historical or realistic school, is not merely 
“ an exchanging animal, ’t* as Archbishop Whately defined him, with 
a single unvarying interest, removed from all the real conditions of 
time and place, — a personification of an abstraction ; he is the actual 
human being such as history and surrounding circumstances have 
made him, with all Iris wants, passions, and infirmities. The econo- 
mists of this school investigate the actual economy of society and 
its causes, and are not content to infer the distribution of wealth 
from the possible tendencies of undisturbed pecuniary interest. 
Such a practical investigation cannot be without practical fruit, 
but its chief aim is light. And it is needless to say what a 
boundless field of instruction the study of the economic progress 
and condition of society on this method opens up. Among tho 
works which it has recently produced in Germany may be mentioned 
Boscher’s Nationalokonomik des Ackcrbaucs, Schindler's Gcschicht 
der deutschen Kleingeicerbe, Brentano’s Arbcitorgihbn dev Gcgrn- 
warf , and Basse's well-known Essay on the Agricultural Community 
of the Middle Ages i^ England. Nor has the historical method 
been unproductive even in England. A great part of the Wealth of 
Nations belongs to it ; and to it Vc owq Malthus’s treatise on Popu- 
lation, Tooke’p History of Prices, and Thorold Rogers’s History of 
•Agriculture and Prices. Sir Henry Maine's works on Ancient Law, r 
Village Communities in the East and West, and.*the Early nistory 
of Institutions, not only afford models of the historical method, but 
actually belong as much to economic as to legal history, and 
• ^Rmplify the nature and extent of the region of investigation 
which those € English economists* who are not content with barren 
abstraction have before them. 

Nothing can be more unfounded than the imputation of socialist 
or destructive tendencies which the nickname of Cathcdev Socialhten 
has linked with th%historical school of German economists. Historical 
philosophy has assuredly no revolutionary tendencies ; it has been 
with more justice accused of tending to make its disciples distrustful 
of reforms which do not seem to be evolved by historical sequence, 
.and the % spontaneous births of time. But, as a matter of fact, a 
great diversity of opinion is to be found among the Economists of 
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this school in Germany ; some being Conservative, and others 
Liberal in their politics, but no revolutionary or socialist schemes 
have emanated from its most advanced Liberal rank. Their principal 
practical aims would excite little terror in England. Some legisla- • 
tion after tho model pf the English Factory Laws, some system of 
arbitration for the adjustment of disputes about wages, and the 
legalization of trade-unions under certain conditions, are the main 
points in their practical programme; and they are supported by 
some of the warmest friends of the German throne and aristocracy. 

It is impossible to praise too highly ’the extraordinary erudi- 
tion, the immense industry, and the manysidedness of intellectual 
sympathy which distinguish Roscher’s history of German political 
economy ; but we venture to suggest to him a revision of the brief 
notice which it includes of the history of English political economy 
in the last thirty years. Generous in the extreme in his estimate of 
the earlier economic literature of this country, he is less than just in 
his criticism of it in recent years — an injustice of which the present 
writer may speak without prejudice, being excepted along with 
Thornton and Tkorold Rogers from Dr. Roscker’s unfavourable 
judgment ; one for which no other reasons are assigned than some 
defects in Mr. Mill’? system, on the one hand, which are really 
attributable to Mr. Mill’s predecessors, and the doctrines of a writer , 1 
on the other hand, who represents no English, school, and has no 
supporter among authors of economic works or professors of political 
economy in this country. In this single instance Dr. Roscher has^ 
deviated from the impartiality which *is one of the great merits of 

his History . 2 * 

% 

, T. E. Cliffe Lesw®. 

(1) Mr. H. D. Macleod. 

(2) Headers interested in tho historical study of politic tl economy, will find an excel- 
lent companion to Dr. Koschei’s History in Dr. Karl Knies’s philosophical treatise, * 

Die Politische (kkonomic rom Stanipunkte der Geschicht lichen Methode. 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen’s article in the last number of this Review, 
addresses itself, as I understand, to the critics who meet attacks on 
parliamentary government with the reply, — “ If you know of any 
remedy to amend the evils of Parliamentary Government, tell us 
what it is/’ It at the same time appears to approve and defend the 
position taken by tl»3 school of the Positivists, which is especially 
offended by the theory “expounded by the believers in Mr. Hare’s 
scheme of representation, who,” Mr. Stephen says, “ claim equally to 
be the discoverers #f the new road to Utopia.” (P. 823.) Mr. 
Stephen, admitting that, if the meaning of the principle that 
Parliament should reflect public opinion be, that it should consist 
of the leaders in whom men trust, it is rational enough, yet seems 
to doubt the possibility of such a result, as well as the efficacy and 
value of the means suggested for producing it. 

The great value, Mr. Stephen says, imputed to such schemes by 
most of their advocates is, that they are a panacea against the 
tyranny of majorities, and this he thinks manifests a confusion of 
thought. “It is not desirable,” he says, “that the policy adopted 
should be a kind of mathematical resultant of all the different opinions 
yrf the country. Ten men are lost in a desert. Five want to go 
north, and five to go east ; is it plain that they ought to go north- 
east, or that they should pursue a course pointing in varying direc- 
tions, as the opinions of the nfajorit-y shifted ? Is it not possible 
they would do much better by taking either opinion and follow- 
ing it consistently.” (P. 826.) It is, however, in fact, the tyranny of« 
minorities distributed throughout the constituencies, and not that 
of the majority that is to be overcome. There are minorities among 
whom the prevailing motives are the product of ignorance, prejudice, 
^selfishness, narrow and mistaken views of class interests, and a com- 
pound of foments discreditable both to social and political life. 
Mr. Stephen says that in a parliament which accurately reflected 
public opinion Dr. Kenealy would head a formidable party. Dr. 
Kenealy is the nominee of an excited minority, proud of the oppor- 
tunity of triumplgng over those around them who claim a higher 
social rank. Of the electors of Stoke-upon-Trent it may be roughly 
stated that onfe-third voted for Dr. Kenealy, one-third for the rival 
candidates, and the remaining third not at all. Why did they 
abstain P Impute it to indifference or what we will, it* must be 
admitted that they did not think the benefit of their (country, their 
r town, or themselves would be promoted by sending either candidate 
to Parliament. If they had tlymght otherwise, they have 

'ffcted. With such an opinion their abstinence w%s ^jht. TJKs 
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question was, who is to be trusted with power ? “Shall we affect a 
confidence we do not feel, merely to exclude Dr. Kenealy P The - 
result of his election will be negative at the worst, and it might 
awaken a public feeling of the inexpediency of continuing a system 
under which the conmion sense of a great community for all national 
and political ends is extinguished by its ignorance.” Look around 
at the aspect of things at a general election. Here I. suppose 
Mr. Stephen and others who seek a better representative system 
agree. All alike say, “let us recognise the truth about our 
actual system.” All lament the habit *in popular addresses of 
“telling lies, putting forward exploded* theories,” (p. 828) and 
.appealing to any motives and principles, however mean, by which 
the electors may be led. Few things seem more humiliating at 
present, and more discouraging for the future than to behold even 
the leaders of the great parties in the state strMng in their public 
addresses to win the support of Mr. Attenborough and the anti- 
income tax agitators, by holding out hopes of its abolition. If 
taxes are to be imposed, that tax must be the most wise and just 
which, while it is flexible in satisfying the national exigencies, 
adapts itself to all the changes in fortune of those who pay it, by 
being measured and collected according to what they have, and when 
they have it. 1 Take another instance of our downward progress 
from the last general election. If there be one principle more than 
another to which thoughtful men have looked forward as the basis 
of a permanent reconciliation between capital and labour, it is co- 
operation ; yet the supposed antagonistic interests of a comparatively 
few tradesmen, have excluded from Parliament every prominent 
friend of co-operative industry. Marylebone is a prominent excqnple. 
Some persons employed in the public service in the metropolis lately 
followed the example of the well-known Rochdale* pioneers and 
'established a co-operative store to obtain household supplies at a* 
smaller cost. This roused the wrath of some London tradesmen, and 
candidates for the borough of Marylebone were warned that they 
must repudiate the baneful system of co-operation. It was con- 
sidered hopeless to put forward any candidate favourable to it, afiJP 
the candidate who most emphatically dencamced the economical 
effort of the civil servants was accordingly foupd at the head of 
the poll. No one who considers the vast population, and the various 
classes of rich and poor inhabiting the borough, will for a moment 
believe that more than a comparatively small portion of the electors 
took any active part in this outcry or agitation. It is thus that 
Sections of a constituency, shopkeepers, publicans, b'odies in posses- 
sion of the means of exercising a certain local influence, clutching at 

(1) AmondmAits in the operation of the tax are possible. It was somewhat reassuring 
to observe the J^estion of the Minister to onp of the last deputations , — u What woul^ 
you substitut 
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profit or patronage, though comparatively insignificant in number, 
are able to exclude any candidate who will not submit to their dicta- 
tion. Beneath the lowest deep of this subjection there is still a lower. 
Mr. Bright, a week or two ago, told us the state of Norwich. " The 
city on both sides in politics is held in thrall by some six or eight 
hundred persons who will not vote without money or beer, and who 
will vote for anyone who liberally provides them with those articles.” 
In what condition is the political power of its. 15,000 electors ? 

The evil which “ puts it in the power of any little knot of persons 
who take an interest in some one trumpery matter that just fits the 
calibre of their minds to turn the political balance,” was urged in an 
able article on Pafliamentary Government by Mr. Pitzjames 
Stephen. And Mr. Gladstone has within the lj\st few days pointed 
- out the increasing danger of lessening the efficiency of such govern- 
ment “by local or individual pressure, and by small or sectional 
interests.” It is to be feared that the “ peasant boroughs ” which he 
has shadowed forth, as an institution of the future, will not uvert 
this ill consequence, while they are likely to aggravate the class 
differences that are at the root of our social and political dangers. 

I have spoken only of causes which defeat the representative 
purpose by setting up its counterfeit, or falsification. There are 
other consequences, not less prejudicial, flowing from an electoral 
system which enables the moiety of a fractional part of the popula- 
tion by its veto to exclude from Parliament public men of national 
fame. Thousands of voters throughout the country desired that 
Mr. Mill should be in a position to contribute to the expression of 
profound thought in the House of Commons, amidst its superficial 
and frivolous talk. Half the voters in "Westminster were able to 
prevent it. Mr. Gladstone who, by anything like a plebiscite, might 
have had a million of supporters, is driven from the University of 
•Oxford to South Lancashire ; from South Lancashire to Greenwich ; « 
and may have to fall back upon Stoke-upon-Trent ! 

Is there, then, nothing that can now be done which may help to 
extricate our parliamentary system from this Slough of Despond ; and 
r fflttst we he content to wait until absolute power shall be in the 
hierarchy to* be formal by some process which M. Comte left the 
world without reyealing to his disciples? The Prince Consort 
regarded with a penetrating eye, for which scanty credit has been 
given hjm, the perils that might await his adopted country, and he 
addressed himself# practically to the improvement of the squalid 
dwellings, and to the education and culture of the people. Repre- 
sentative government, he told us, was on its trial. The task of its 
reformation is still to be undertaken, and the need is greater than 
•ever. We must not be deterred from the attempt by any fear of 
satire. As has been said of all worthy effort, “ If the thing is impos- 
sible, you need not trouble yourefelf about it ; if possible^ try for it. 
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The Utopianism is not our business ; the work is.” We ask first, 
that every elector in Marylebone, in Norwich, in Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and in every other constituency, may be freed from » a degrading 
subjection ; that the conduct of others, whatever it be, may in no 
respect interfere with the free exercise of his own political functions, 
and that he may be enabled to select the candidate in whom he has 
the most confidence, without regard to the sinister or other influences 
by which any portion of the constituency may be actuated. We 
ask, next, that in order to awaken and extend interest and stimulate 
effort throughout the constituencies, a wider choice of candidates 
should, by the removal of all the impediments, pecuniary or other- 
wise, which exclude or diminish competition, be everywhere offered. 
And as a corollary of, and indeed a necessary supplement to, the 
method of effecting these two objects, that the elector may be enabled 
to give his vote preferentially, so that it shaU be transferred from 
the candidate of his first to his subsequent choice, if it be not needed 
by, or be useless to, the former. How all this can be accomplished has 
been distinctly pointed out ; it has been experimentally tried, 1 and 
no one has ever questioned its practicability. 

There is surely nothing chimerical or extravagant in such a 
scheme. Judging of human conduct by the light of experience, we 
find that where there is some well-grounded hope of effecting the 
object men have in view, activity is more likely to be promoted than 
where its accomplishment is improbable or doubtful, or where the 
chances are that, whether they give themselves any concern in the 
matter or not, the result w'ill be the same. A distinct appeal is made 
to every one who possesses the smallest spaj;k of public spirit, to be 
equal to the occasion. 

Why does this change of electoral machinery appear to Mr.^Leslie 
Stephen to be visionary in*its promise ? He observe^ that, whatever 
may be its intellectual genealogy, it is defended by its best advocates 
on utilitarian grounds. All its advocates, he says, “agree at any 
rate in regarding as the ideal Parliament, one on which all the 
opinions current throughout the nation shall be reflected in propor- 
tion to their numerical strength. Parliament would be a photograph. • 
on a small scale of the whole nation. If there were six hundred and 
fifty-eight different sects of equal strength, each of them should have 
a single representative, and a scheme which insured this result 
would give the ideal state of things.” " Unless,” he contends, “the 
theory be more or less explained away, it . ipvolves a palpable 
absurdity. We all want to get the best statesmen in Parliament. < 
The most plausible recommendation of Mr. Harefe scheme is pre- 
cisely that it would secure that end.” But here Mr. Stephen detects 
the fallacy. “ Parliament,” he says, " cannot at once be an accurate* 
mirror of phblio opinion and a collection of the wisest men 19 (p. 824); 

(1) Tstg^ise on the “ Election of Representatives," &c., 4th ed., pp. 351— 3$9. « 
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“ unless/’ he adds (which I confess does not appear to me to remove 
his difficulty), "unless indeed we think that, like Sodom, an assembly 
of a hundred fools would be saved by the presence of five wise men/’ 

I have elsewhere endeavoured to bring together various estimates 
and considerations of the manner in which public opinion has been 
supposed to be formed or sought to be elicited . 1 * The better conclu- 
sion after all will probably be found to be that public opinion is the 
ignis fatuus of modern politics. It is a species of phantasm, im- 
possible to grasp, and illusive whether as a guide to follow or a 
rock to avoid. It may be .much easier to ascertain what it is not 
than what it is. If, Mr. Stephen says, the “ mostly fools sentiment 
be sdtnewhat harsh, it»is at least an undeniable fact that ninety-nine 
men out of a hundred are utterly incompetent to form an opinion 
worth having upon most political problems. ,, And ho expresses a 
very reasonable doub Whether the independent public opinion on the 
ecclesiastical policy of Prussia, or on the J udicature Act, or a sinking 
fund, or the real question at issue in the American war, or even on the 
merits of the controversy between Professor Lightfoot and the author 
of Supernatural Religion, would be of any considerable significance. 

It is not necessary seriously to consider the capacity of the ordi- 
nary voter to deal with recondite matters of opinion. Admitting the 
incompetency of the masses to form any sound conclusion on 
political problems, may not the greater number, after all, when 
freed, as far as may be, from purely disturbing or malevolent, 
influences, still form a tolerably adequate judgment of those among 
their contemporaries who are the most worthy to be trusted with 
power ? Opinions of t\ie worth of individuals are formed on many 
grounds, and in an infinite variety of ways. They may be due to 
persoilSl acquaintance, to neighbourhood, to reputation, social or 
public, to character founded on a previous career of more or less 
eviration, to known works or opinions. The actions of men of any 
eminence brought at all before the public eye, are subjected freely 
to praise or to blame. The nation is one of old traditions. People 
are ready to place themselves under the banner of those who are 
•generally regarded with reverence and respect, and to be associated 
with others who appreciate such a title to regard. The ten men in 
the desert whom Mr. Stephen supposes to differ whether they should 
go north or east, instead of hastily taking a middle course which could 
not in either view be right, might be induced to deliberate a little 
longer until the wqjght of the argument in favour of one or the 
k other road should appear to preponderate. They might act more 
like the policeman introduced in the recent simile of Lord Salisbury 
to illustrate political progress without violence, — use quiet expostu- 
lation, facilitate movement, and arrive at the best conclusion as to 
the right 'way. The operation of a necessary deferenefe to others 
becomes more and more habituah and works out that compromise 

, (!) Treatise on the “ Election of Representatives,” &c., 4th ed., pg. 239^-253. 
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winch enters into all the transactions of business and of life. The 
selection of candidates because of their extreme or eccentric opinions 
or as the special protectors of class interests would be exceptional. 
It would withdraw from such influences the means they now possess 
of deteriorating the general representation, and reduce them to their 
just weight and value. If any such sections became especially 
obstructive and troublesome, the general sense of the nation at large 
would at the next election be able effectually to suppress them as a 
disturbing power. 

The issue on the question of representative government is however 
distinctly raised, and Mr. Stephen has prdbably done good servme by 
recalling or inviting public attention to it. If it be that upon which 
public security and happiness depend, its amendment deserves the 
careful study of politicians. If these are right, who assert that govern- 
ment by the suffrage, is inherently vicious, thdh the study should be 
how it may be got rid of. Directly opposed to this was the view of 
one who has lately passed from among us, — J ohn Stuart Mill, who 
adopted the proportional and preferential system as the solution of 
the difficulty of popular representation, and as full of promise for the 
future of civilisation. It was at a time when philosophical politi- 
cians looked with hope on Mr. Gladstone as a leader in the path of 
constitutional progress, and they imagined that the intellectual 
power thus set free, and brought to the work of representative con- 
* struction, would be in his sight a political object of incalculable 
value. * In this they were mistaken. It was perhaps too much to 
expect that a statesman, responsible to his party, could, even if*Ke 
approved it, adopt a principle which must ^displace so many of his 
supporters from their seats, and therefore call forth the emphatic 
condemnation of the party whip. But the probability is that 
Mr. Gladstone regards v r ith no less aversion than more than 
one of his ministry is known to have done, any proposal to interfere 
with the pure and rigid geographical partition of electoral power, 
and still more to substitute for it a mental distribution. It would 
not be without interest in a psychological study of the progress of 
political theories, if we could know r the effect produced on 
opinion of a member who had a strong dislike to what* are called the 
three-cornered constituencies, by the event of a, subsequent election 
when he came to owe his seat to the operation of that very imperfect 
application of the proportional principle. * 

Yet whatever may be the policy of party, it is not too much to say 
that if representative government is to endure, it must depend for its* 
value and excellence upon giving effect as far, at least as is possible, 
to all the best thought and judgment of mankind, and not, as a£ 
present, be made up of a confused gathering of voices, which excludes 
or drowngumost of those whom it is desirable that the nations should 
hear in t^Seir public councils. * Thomas Hare. • 



TIIE MILITARY POSITION OF ENGLAND. 

Let no Englishman flutter himself that our minister’s words had 
■ the smallest effect on the decision in the lute European crisis. 
It may suit party purposes to assume some revival of old nationui 
traditions of power, or to talk as though there had been a joint 
weight exercised, as there was a real community of wish between 
Russia and England in *he interests of peace. Unfortunately 
those®with whom ouf Cabinet had to deal were well accustomed 
to weigh the material effect of intervention, carried to its 
uttermost. The knowledge of the fact wo have sought to make 
clear in these pages* that had war been chosen by Germany, 
England could have done nothing for France or 1 Belgium, has long 
been far more familiar in Berlin than London. They know, who 
advise and lead the new empire, that we have ships fur in excess of 
any other fleet, and credit far beyond that of any other people. 
And they give due weight to these facts ; but then they give no 
more. No Prussian writer or thinker miscalculates so much as to sup- 
pose that the contingent we confess to be our utmost means for assist- 
ing an ally on shore could possibly turn the scale in any struggle likely" 
to occur just now. Loose talk of lending an English commander-in- 
chief, as though Wellingtons were ready born at each demand, or 
ofHln English corps or two to tfp our ally’s lance, docs not impose 
on any one except careless newspaper readers at home. Had tho 
resolve Jf>een once made to cross the Rhino in arms unless humiliating 
conditions 6f disarmament were instantly submitted to, it would have 
been carried out. unhesitatingly whatever our views ; fpr it was fully 
ascertained beforehand that all we could do, could have no real 
influence whatever on the theatre of war. There is advantage no 
doubt in freedom and diversity of discussion where the truth is 
uncertain ; but no amount of discussion can alter plain facts. And 
• t tb^feimple truth in this matter is that England’s present forces arc 
not such as to qualify hereto speak with any weight at all on questions 
of internal European j>olicy. 

Far different is it with Russia, the successful mediator in the 
crisis just passed through. It is true that Germans have no 
reason whatever to dread her single handed. Her army roforms 
fi,re as yet on paper. Her pecuniary means are limited. Her 
soldiers are ignoAnt and comparatively ill taught. Her officers 
V ve the .vices of true militarism without any of the real virtues 
, ^education, intelligence, and high personal feeling which distinguish 
their caste in Prussia. Yet Russia has great latent st^ngth for 
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war ; vast powers certainly for defence, and very formidable though 
slow means of attack. She has some sixty millions of hardy peasants, 
one in faith, and one in unquestioning obedience to their sovereign. 
Fired by religious passions and the instinct of war, history' proves 
them formidable adversaries : and none know it better than German 
students of history. Above all, this vast power is ruled by a single 
strong will, capable of making itself felt throughout every atom of 
the living mass, and bringing up with a word to each peasant- soldier 
those traditions of growth and conquest which the meanest Russian 
associates with the heritage of Peter thQ Great. The ruler too, as 
becomes the head of his family, is a inciter of the great political 
truths of sovereignty ; and while understanding and feelingitis a 
greater Alexander of Russia did before him, the full evils of war, 
understands also that war is not a mere blind accident, nor an 
army an aggregation of ill-paid police, but the one the manner, 
and the other the means of working out the greatest problems of 
national policy. Russia has a very large army, and has it in a 
certain sense ready for use. Hence her intervention a month since 
was not only offered but effectual. We have not any arinj' fit to 
support a policy of intervention ; therefore our words, though 
listened to with diplomatic courtesy, were not allowed to influence 
for one moment the great question of peace or war. 

Here we must take special occasion to point out that, if we 
advocate a change in this respect, we advocate it distinctly in the 
interests of peace. It seems an obvious truth in civil life that if the 
police force of a town he increased fo^a time, the measure is not taken 
with the view of provoking disturbances. Rut what Englishmen are 
ready enough both to admit and act upon as regards domestic 
troubles, they arc slow to acknowledge the force and the necessity of 
when it concerns the domain of foreign politics. # We are not 
idly blaming our countrymen for this. We are but stating a broac^ 
fact, which very slight observation will verify. And the result is a 
painful one to the calm political thinker, for it leads directly to the 
curious inconsistency with which our neighbours justly taunt us, of 
pretending to an influence which we not only have not, but at heart ,< 
feel ourselves to be destitute of. In this matter of foreign policy w r e 
refuse to recognise the simple truth that the means must correspond 
with the end in view ; and that a vigorous policy, even in the cause of 
peace, cannot exist at all except when based on something real, 
which something at present wc do not possess. # 

To be clear on this head : it is not a mere theory used to give point to 
an essay, that an army, wherever it exists, is but an instrument bad or 
good for working out the national policy. On the contrary, the pre- 
sent state of Europe offers the most varied illustrations that this home * 
truth has seized on the mind of different nations with very different* 
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results. Italy, to take perhaps the most patent example of all, 
demands of her rulers a large and well-disciplined foroe, not merely 
to insure her new-won independence, but because in a great and 
mobile regular army she recognises the readiest means of breaking 
down the walls of provincial narrowness and superstition. Or look 
at Austria and her military reforms, producing a large single army, 
supported by two distinct masses of reserves of very different training 
and character ; and double springs of policy are found to actuate her. 
She hopes to maintain her imperial position in the world’s eyes, so 
sadly imperilled by defeat # and internal discord, and at the same time 
to preserve the integrity yf the dual compact on which the newly- 
bor#harmony of her t two governing races depends. Of the German 
army, and the Empire founded and supported by it, it is surely 
needless to speak. France, it need hardly be said, though perhaps 
stimulated by a dim Jiope of revenge or of the recovery of lost pro- 
vinces, is in reality building up her army afresh for better reasons. 
She desires above all things to acquire and hold what her people all 
look on as their natural right, her position as a first-class power, and 
for this a first-rate army is in modern Europe a political necessity. 
Russia is more slowly and heavily, yet not the less earnestly, striving 
not merely to produce a force which shall make her independent of 
German aggression, but shall give her that military primacy which 
superior numbers of population have taught her to reckon as her legiti- 
mate position in Europe. Nor less important as a lesson, rather the 
more so for our immediate purpose, are the efforts made by lesser 
powers for the preservation of ^heir own integrity. It is needless to 
run through the list of these. Switzerland may serve as the readiest 
and best example. There we see a Federal republic, governed by the 
freest'eonstitution our old world has left possible, deliberately recast- 
ing its whole military institutions into a severer and more polished 
jnould for political purposes dependent entirely on external policy. 
Switzerland has no domestic object whatever to serve by such 
sacrifice ; no purpose of conquest or aggression ; not even any 
coalition against her peace to dread. But she lies bordered by four 
.great military powers, and cannot tell at what particular moment 
any two of them may be suddenly carrying on war close to her 
frontiers. TfTiat her citizens are asking of the State is, that it should 
be strong enough tn such a case to be able to say with firm voice, 
* Your strategy # must spare this sacred soil.” And being dissatisfied 
with the means used for this object in the late war, and feeling 
plainly that the cause of freedom and the sanctity of republican terri- 
tory were then Rarely saved from rude violation by a hairbreadth, 
her legislators have now set , themselves with dogged resolution to the 
'task of so reforming and strengthening their national militiay that at 
the next European crisis it shall be fully equal to the height of .the 
task that the nation expects it to fulfil. 
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These all know their own minds. They have their definite 
national object. Each pursues it by definite means. And the 
intention with each is, at all events, that the national force shall 
be what only can justify the existence of any army at all, the true 
means of making the national will felt in the direction resolved 
on. With us there is no such certainty of thought, no proper corre- 
spondence between the will and the deed. We assume the right 
to give lectures in the face of Europe, to thrust in our views by 
word and dispatch in continental politics, to give our opinion now 
as freely on the external relations of great states one to another, 
as we were wont to do a generation since on the internal affairs of the 
lesser countries of the world, which stood in just awe of ourfteet. 
And all the while we are but uttering the emptiest of sounds. If the 
necessity came for action to support them with ; if at the late crisis 
Bussia had designedly held aloof, and war counsels triumphed at the 
Berlin Court, we should have remonstrated indeed, but remonstrated 
only to find that our words were treated with no more regard by our 
neighbours than street brawlers bestow on the wish of the enthusiast 
for human peace, who turns aside from the quarrel when the first 
blow is struck. Happy in such case should we be, if the national 
discovery of the part England had been used to play, did not urge 
the Ministry of the hour to redeem our honour by some act of hasty 
foiiy. 

Here we may be asked, with fair show of reason, why arm now 
any more than in the duys of the Second Empire ? Was not the 
Third Napoleon’s policy as much a source of anxiety then as Prince 
Bismarck’s now? Did not he affect, afte^ his Solferino success 
especially, to hold something at least of that predominance in the 
European world which was the traditional heritage of his family ? 
Was not his Empire restless and aggressive throughout its existence 
in its foreign policy ? More than this, did not its supporters at one time* 
deliberately revive those threats of invasion of England which the 
Prince de Joinville had dared to utter against us in the days of 
Orleans rule? The reply is plain, and may be given in a few words. 
The German Empire is far more dangerous to the neighbouring » 
states, if war once break out, than the Second Empire ever was. 
And this for two reasons which we shall shortly state. 

In the first place its military power is much greater, as its military 
spirit is far higher. Not only has the mantle of Frederick and of 
Schamhorst fallen on successors of hardly less gepius ; but the birth 
of the national spirit, being identified with a brilliant career of 
national victories, has stamped on its people at large a degree of mili- 
tary ardour such as the world has never witnessed before since Borne 
by arms became its mistress. .The interests of commerce and 
struggle against this no doubt. The instinct of demooraoy^tAcit 1 
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to discern how its staunchest adversary, the spirit of Junkerdom, 
profits by this new sentiment, chafes here and there bitterly against 
it; but the feelings of the mass are at present wholly on the side of 
Bismarck and Moltke, glory and Fatherland. 

But there is a second cause that makes Germany more formidable 
than France was seven, or even seventy years since : her geo- 
graphical position. The French are so placed that to attack Russia 
with any hope of success, they must, as Napoleon practically proved, 
first subjugate, in some form or other, the whole of Middle Europe 
up to the Polish border. Russia must carry the same process from 
that border before she coukl invade Western Europe. But Germany 
has %Le immense military advantage of a central position ; as truly 
now as when it enabled Frederick, a century since, to carry on to 
successful end an apparently hopeless struggle against a coalition of 
three great powers. #The new empire separates France and Russia 
absolutely, and makes their possible combination far lees formidable 
than it otherwise would be. Geographically viewed, Austria is more 
dangerous to Germany, and her alliance with another great power 
would seem more threatening; but this contingency is felt and 
met at Berlin by the dexterity with which the German element 
in Austro-Hungary is played off against the unity of the Hapsburg 
dominions. A steady stream of professors and journalists coming 
from the north permeates Viennese society, fills the lecture- 
rooms of Prague, and occupies the most important posts in the 
press everywhere. The lessons they teach are two, pressed with 
sickening iteration. All that* Austria can hope of good in the 
future must come frqm her eight millions of German blood ; 
and the loyalty of these eight millions is to depend on the sub- 
serviency shown at Vienna to "the dictates of Berlin. Ardent 
Magyars may, chafe at the intrigues which stir up every petty 
Rationality in Hungary to divide the State : Czecks, Croats, and 
Poles look askance at the friends who watch with such singular 
care over the interests of inferior races, when outside Germany. The 
long Hapsburg visage itself may seem longer, as the Kaiser becomes 
ijnoody over the intestine difficulties that clog his policy at home, 
and the secondary position he fills abroad. But there is a rough, 
coarse truth in the warnings dinned into their ears. The attractive 
power which Arndt, in his fierce lyric, claimed long since for the 
German tongue, on men of German blood, is asserting itself to 
the full in our daj. It may too probably end in tearing asunder 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, to round the German frontier in the 
Danubian valley* But this process of aggregation by the spoiler 
of the north need not be hurried. Those eight millions of Gtejman- 
speaking Austrians serve Prince Bismarck’s purpose better where 
they are 'than if added prematurely to the empire. (They give 
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to Germany a direct hold over one of her great neighbours, such as 
France, in her palmiest days of military sovereignty, never pos- 
sessed. Men may like or dislike this modem doctrine of nationality 
as they please. It needs but little consideration to show how com- 
pletely it has shaped the whole course of modem politics. It should 
surprise us the less, therefore, to find how the skilful use of it, from 
her central position, and her ardent military spirit welded in a 
strong military organization, combine to give to Germany a force 
corresponding to her greatest pretensions — a power which would 
enable her to dictate to Europe with greater security than Napoleon 
ever did, from the slippery throne which obscure conspirators 
such as Mallet could shake, when his watch «Tver Paris was v^th- 
(lrawn for a few months. 

We are not visionaries in writing thus, but simply stating political 
facts, clear to those not wilfully blind to what Ihe times are setting 
before them. Nor are we alone in uttering these truths to our country- 
men. France says the same, when she stoops to acknowledge her 
weakness to her deadly foe, and declare her innocence of warlike 
views. Russia means nothing else by the startlingly sudden declara- 
tions we have lately heard of her benevolent designs as to Asia, and 
her entire readiness to meet our views as to the security of India. 
Of Austria and her sentiments enough has already been said. As 
to the lesser states, the timid policy of the Belgian Catholic 
Ministry ; the nervous anxiety of Holland in deferring fortifications 
and army reform, to avoid even the appearance of arming against the 
only neighbour she dreads ; the protest of Swiss patriotism that its 
present efforts are directed to meet French, aggression only, and 
have no thought of Germany behind : all these point signaljy to 
the same motive power, the fear of *the new arbiter* of Europe. It 
is true we are not so situated as they. England alona can feel her- 
•self secure at home, thanks to the sea that flows between her and 
German soil. And it is for her to choose whether or not her voice 
is to be really listened to when that peace of Europe, in which her 
statesmen profess so much interest, is again menaced 

It has been shown in these pages by proofs nowhere seriously 
controverted, that our existing striking powej is unequal to inter- 
vention on the continent. On the other hand it is hardly less clear 
that the nation last month desired, and would desire again, to speak 
with effect in the interests of peace. It cannot be .said that the 
words used by our Foreign Office were out of seas9n. They did no 
harm certainly to those whom we desired to help ; but for such effect 
as they had we know they were indebted solely to the accident that 
Russia’s wishes at the crisis chimed in with our own ; and that 
Russia had reason to be listened to. Had she approved, had she 
even held her; peace, that event we most dreaded, a great war, begun 
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without a pretext, or on a pretence so slight as to shook the world’s 
common sense, would assuredly have come to pass under our eyes. 
An d our interference, if attempted at all, would have but covered us 
with self-humiliation.' 

To undertake the first part of the task we have set before us, the 
initial step must be to define clearly and precisely what is needed, for 
the accomplishment of such a national purpose. Before this prelimi- 
nary condition is laid down, it is of no use to look closely into the ways 
and means of the question. Indeed if, as we last month showed, 
such a body of troops as we could at present spare for continental 
use be wholly insufficient to affect the course of a great war, even on 
its outskirts as it werv ; then it follows that as regards such a sudden 
crisis as Europe lately passed through, we might practically as well 
be without any army at all. It is of course not pleasant to acknow- 
ledge this ; but surety it is wholesome to recognise what the truth 
is. Ifor is there any hope of vital reform in the matter until the 
object of the reform, in its broader outlines, is put clearly before the 
national view. We may.be answered no doubt that our armed force 
is not kept up for the purpose spoken of ; that it is maintained for 
home defence, for police use at need, for the supply of colonial 
and Indian garrisons. But this is really no answer at all. These 
uses of the army are beside the question. For we are proceeding on 
the express assumption that the nation as a whole may deliberately 
desire to possess the means of making its voice felt in Europe against any 
overbold and unjust aggression. And those who talk loosely of home 
^defence against invasion as the proper purpose of our regular forces are 
little aware, as it seemp to us, how ready an argument they offer to 
economists who desire their reduction. If Switzerland is solving the 
problem of raising a defensive force of militia fit to take the field on 
emergency, oi; at least to stand behind entrenchments, why should 
,not we P If the rude Swedish Indelta, relic of mediaeval peasant levies, 
".an be trusted to guard sufficiently well to win respeotr from even 
.Russia the eastern frontier of Scandinavia, why should we, girt with 
the seas swept by our unmatched fleet, want more than they P And 
• if we do require something more than a reinforced and better trained 
county militia, to be ^exercised annually under a central staff of 
educated soldiers ; have we not already found it in the force which 
brings willingly under arms the very flower of our civic youth and 
our better artisans ; the force which those who best know it declare 
needs but the trailing and discipline our present system denies, to 
face victoriously the very best battalion that conscription ever 
dragged together P Such is the line of argument that would 
t assuredly be suggested to thoughtful men, if once it were admitted 
v as a truth that our standing army is kept solely for home defence. 
Some wKo reason thus— surprising that it should be so-v-are soldiers 
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by profession. Let them beware lest the question they raise be 
pressed home. 

We are taking no account, it may here be said, of the necessity of 
keeping up our standing army as a means of carrying out the 
imperial obligation of garrisoning India and the colonies. Our 
answer might here fairly be that to pass over this alleged necessity 
is but part of the very purpose with which we write. We are deal- 
ing with a separate and special matter, the possible intervention of 
our country in arms upon the continent, and in this are not bound to 
enter on side issues which cannot seriously affect it. 

But lest our readers be embarrassed by the habit of confusing the 
special needs referred to, with our need of an army apart from these 
as an instrument of policy, we take leave to say that, uninten- 
tionally or not, it is but a mere conventional trick that connects them. 
India, though owing allegiance to the same sovereign as the United 
Kingdom, is financially a separate empire. Wisely or not, we in 
England insist on perpetuating the severance, lest the security of 
our own revered consols be affected. If we could but leave Indian 
military estimates as much alone as we deliberately do Indian loans, 
the Secretary of State and the Supreme Government, who between 
them administer that empire, are quite capable of raising all the men 
it needs for themselves, on the simple principle that never failed the 
old Court of Directors, of simply paying the market price for what 
they want. It may be very convenient for our War Office to meddle 
with the business, and to swell with 60,000 men, who are neither paid 
by England nor of any direct use to Jier for offence or defence, the* 
paper rolls that are flourished annually before parliament and the 
press. But this sort of muster is as unreal as the pasteboard figures 
in a Chinese fort. It decoives no one whose interest is to know the 
truth, least of all the German General Staff. The .Dutch, under 
> parallel circumstances, keep such accounts better and more honestly 
than we: and their East Indian army is professedly as well as 
actually raised, paid, and employed as an East Indian business 
altogether, the mother country being simply the natural recruiting 
ground for its white contingent. If the House of Commons, in 
some fit of caprice, were to refuse our War Minister his estimates to- 
morrow, that need not, indeed would not, affect the maintenance of 
our white garrison of India, which, depots and all included, is paid 
for independently of his bureau, and has in itself nqthing whatever 
to do with the expense of or the necessity for a standing army at 
home. 

Nor is the matter very different at bottom as regards our colonies. 
Mr. Gladstone in his eagerness to present the Greek Kingdom that 
governs itself so well with additional territory, and Lord Cardwell in 
-his desire to let colonists feel themselves as separate from the cares 

1 A 
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and interests of the empire as possible, have between them reduced 
oar foreign garrisons nearly to those which are strictly military posts, 
and so greatly simplified this question. Four army divisions of 
very moderate peace strength : two for the pair of great Mediter- 
ranean fortresses, one for Halifax and the islands on the American 
side of the Atlantic, one for the Cape and any points to be held 
beyond it ; these are all we pretend, in a less systematic manner, 
to keep up at present. Suppose their elements simply transmuted, 
and left as colonial regiments; the officers and men bribed by 
increase of pay and quicker.pension to accept the new conditions ; a 
few home depdts established for the supply of recruits, and the recep- 
tion of invalids. Thei problem is here solved just as readily as it 
may be with the garrison of India ; the sole difference being that in 
this last case the Calcutta budget has to bear the expense, in the 
former it is chargedc on the imperial exchequer. Neither for the 
one service nor the other, viewed apart, is any government justified 
in proposing to maintain a standing army at home. The tradition 
that this standing army is to be regarded as something common 
both to these external objects and to use in Europe, is a mere con- 
crete growth of accident, due in the beginning to historical causes- 
no doubt, but not bearing any calm examination as a logically 
necessary system. Our real want of any such regular forces at 
home, therefore, does not arise from any care for India, nor from 
the possession of a widespread colonial dominion ; and on such bases 
the necessity for its maintenance cannot rest. 

• And as it cannot be fairly charged on these, nor is essential, as- 
already shown, to a purely defensive attitude ; so, as an armed police 
force, the last resort against tumult, its existence is not justified. 
From the very nature of its constitution and traditions the British 
army is less efficient, or at least less ready for immediate action, than 
Jthe Home Guards of New York or the Pennsylvanian militia, as we , 
know by repeated recent instances. The Irishmen, for example, 
whom it cannot control at Belfast or Derry, are frightened enough 
when they see the State uniform in the streets of a Transatlantic 
city ; for they know well that the wearers have not before their eyes- 
that ever-pressing fear of the civil courts which, in the Bristol 
riots, reduced a brave officer to moral imbecility and suicide. 
Englishmen can indeed know little of the history of this kingdom 
of ours, if they r are not aware that in such forces as the yeomanry 
and, volunteers, a jnob bent on riot and plunder would find foes 
mare fierce and unsparing than in Guards or Line. 

If there be any force in these considerations — and wp invite for 
them, the coolest and most critical examination — it follows that on 
the day when England once finally decides to withdraw absolutely 
and under all circumstances from continental fields, £he should begin 
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her preparations for dispensing with a regular force at home, beyond, 
perhaps, a few technical troops maintained to garrison her fortresses 
and watch her magazines. Staff-officers she would want as much as 
ever, or even more ; men gifted with brains and the power of organiza- 
tion: but showy squadrons and stiff-drilled battalions may disap- 
pear, except where maintained at the recruiting depot, as patterns 
on which the troops for foreign service are to be framed. Would 
she, however, still desire her just position before Europe; would 
she still be able not merely to speak pacific words, but to act for 
the public peace ; England must not only maintain an army, but 
must adapt its strength and organizatioA to the crises which may 
come as we lately saw at a few days’ notidb, when the political 
horizon seemed clear, and the world had no cause for just quarrel 
anywhere. 

We come now to the practical question we have set ourselves to 
answer: the amount of force that Great Britain should maintain 
at her disposal for use oil the continent whilst the latter is in its 
present unhappy condition. We do not say that we should have to 
use it. On the contrary, it is our firm belief that the knowledge 
that we possessed, and were prepared unhesitatingly to employ such 
a force on the side of any state unjustly attacked, would go very far 
indeed to spare us the necessity. No amount of increase of wealth, no 
free use of moral maxims, can any more avail to stop a war than to 
save a city from siege. But an inexpugnable line of works will in 
the latter case cause the idea to be laid aside ; and an army free to 
move from behind these works has, a$ every strategist acknowledges^ 
an infinite advantage over those who have *no such rallying-point 
secured them. Now the position such a fortress occupies in an imagined 
theatre of war is just what Great Britain has, happily, by nature the 
means of filling when Europe is disturbed. But tho mere security 
1 of our insular home is plainly but the first great step towards it.» 
The next must be the power to launch to any point required such a 
contingent as would seriously modify the aggressor's military schemes. 
A month since our task was to prove that all we now profess to have 
of an army to spare is hopelessly insufficient for such an end. Keep- - 
ing the latter clearly in view, it is hardly les^ clear that* the require- 
ments of the occasion could not be met by the power to disembark 
less than 100,000 men. 

We are prepared, of course, for every sort of objection to a pro- 
posal that will startle many readers as extravagant, even when they 
know the truth of the reasoning from which it flows. But it is our 
object to remove such difficulties as are altogether Unreal from the 
path of national honour ; and we may get rid of, as a preliminary, , 
the notion that in the event of a continental war in which we shared, • 
our army would be needed for home defence. The fact is just the 
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oontrary. Any contest of the international kind we have had in 
view’ would tax the resources even of Germany so heavily, that no 
attempt could be made that need alarm any but the merest panic- 
monger to realise the Battle of Dorking, That action can never be 
fought until each great power on the continent is either leagued 
against us or prepared to look coldly on at the invasion. And we 
have supposed, in the causes of our intervention, and in its readiness 
too (a most important condition for our own safety and its utility to 
others), that this state of things is not at all what we should have to 
deal with. Probably enough, by way of diverting us from our 
enterprise, the threat wBuld be held out. But any expedition 
really attempted would be but such a transparent ruse as the landing 
of a. party of French convicts at Fishguard in the days of our grand?* 
fathers. Apart from the regulars, we should have within the 
kingdom at least 100,000 militia and 150,000 volunteers ; and if 
these did not amply suffice, with the fleet in their front, to guard 
our shores, it would be the fault of the Government, and not their 
own. And the Government, bo it remembered, would then have 
that power to strengthen and to discipline into complete efficiency 
the auxiliary forces, which it is hopeless to expect unless national 
passion is aroused by the threat that armed the Great. Britain of 
seventy years since against Napoleon. 

Another obstacle that would beset any nation but our own would 
be completely spared to us. We mean the difficulty of transport. 
Thanks to the vast steam mercantile marine at the national com- 
mand, and the means our navy gives of convoying it, it would be 
little harder to carryover the necessary 100,000 troops with their 
storey than to transport the 20,000 we were asked to send the French 
in 1871 by those who were ignorant of the military bearings of the 
question. This facility, at least, will be admitted by most readers, 
♦even those who most strenuously deny, on conventional grounds, c 
the possibility of our finding the 100,000 men to send. "* 

It is quite true that it is impossible to find these men under our 
present war administration. It may be equally impossible, as we 
will admit for argument's sake, to persuade the House of Commons 
to add largely to the, estimates, even for the purpose of insuring 
peace. But we a^e writing here above all to demonstrate that it is 
simply the want of system, and not the want of means, that deprives 
us of our rightful position. And we must trouble our readers with 
a very few details* before leading them up to the solution of the 
problem, which will be found as simple as that of Columbus's egg 
by thofee who Will consent to lay preconceived ideas on tbe subject 
of the army altogether aside. 

i A field army of 100,000 men supposes nearly 10,000 hospifbl, train, 
and other non-combatants, leaving about 90,000 combatants: and the 
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latter again may be roughly divided for ordinary European service 
into : — (1), 10,000 cavalry, with the necessary horse artillery that 
accompanies that arm ; (2), 20,000 other artillery, with a proportion 
of engineers ; and (3), 60,000 infantry. Such a partition may not be 
perfect, but experts will .admit that, if all parts be complete, it 
would make a sufficiently formidable force— one such as neither 
Marlborough nor Wellington ever led. Now the main components 
of such an army have very various duties and training ; and the 
system known commonly to the world as Schamhorst’s, but said to 
have been by him borrowed from some plder teacher, of maintain- 
ing mere cadres in peace, and filling the pranks for war very largely 
with trained men who are retained in civil iife until called on for 
State service, cannot be applied equally to each of these different 
elements. 

It is peculiarly inapplicable to cavalry, the mtn and horses of which 
both alike need constant practice. The Germans have found this 
out by the severe test of two great wars, and their peace cavalry 
is now little* less strong than when mobilised. It would be unsafe 
to strike off even a fourth of our 10,000 horse to be kept on the peace 
establishment in reserve. Less than this would hardly affect our 
estimates ; and we leave the cavalry and light artillery therefore at 
their full strength. 

With the ordinary artillery the matter is very different/ Our 
batteries arc now, for peace use, inordinately strong according to 
continental view. With a proper supply of trained reserve men 
ready at need, some useless expenditure in this direction might very 
well be spared at once. Much the same, might be said of the 
engineers. And as soon as 5,000 such men were discharged and 
ready to be brought back, 15,000 effective soldiers present with the 
batteries and sapper companies would fully repre^pnt all that it 
would be necessary to maintain of these arms for our purpose. , 

But in the infantry would of course lie the great opportunity for 
reduction. There is not space hero, nor is the task a necessary one 
as regards the unprejudiced, or a hopeful one as it concerns people 
who desire no change, to pause for argument with those who talk ^ 
ignorantly of “attenuated battalions ” as # weakening an army. 
They do nothing of the sort ; that is, if an army be an instrument for 
war, and not, as House-of-Commons colonels seem to hold it, a thing 
to keep only for show and peace. In these attenuated battalions 
lies the very key of the whole system which has given Germany her 
easy victory over two rivals, each of w hich, and the third great military 
empire which has as yet escaped her blows, are hastening to copy the 
discovery. To us, so naturally secure from sudden attack, it is not 
merely ^peculiarly suited, but may be with perfect safety — this pointy 
cannot be too strongly pressed — carried much farther *than the 
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reduction of the war battalion by half its numbers, which has 
become the European practice in time of peace. As in Germany and 
the other countries that follow the German organization, eaoh man 
constantly with the colours represents two soldiers for active service ; 
so with us each infantry soldier paid to appear daily on the peace 
parade of his battalion should have behind him not one but two 
reserve men, well trained beforehand, brought under arms for 
practice at least every second year, and ready to fall into their 
places in the hour of need. The 00,000 infantry of an expeditionary 
army can be maintained \pth a bare 20,000 of effectives on the esti- 
mates, if this principle bq once boldly grasped and fairly applied. Of 
our 10,000 non-combatants at least one-half might bo similarly in 
reserve. And thus the total peace effective of the supposed force 
would stand at exactly 50,000 soldiers with the colours. Add 20,000 
for the colonial garrisons, an outside estimate according to the present 
standard ; add the liberal allowance of 20,000 more for depot duty ; 
and a standing army of 90,000 men would be found to supply every 
national want efficiently : while our present estimates bear 123,000 
for the 6ame ends, and yet meet them so inefficiently that we hardly 
feel sure of defending ourselves, and are utterly helpless to aid our 
neighbours. 

Of course all has not been said that is implied in sketching a 
change of system so thorough as should turn our present costly and 
complicated military pageantry into a genuine national armament. 
The reduction proposed of one-fourth of the number of men on the 

* present rolls would not be toQ. much to meet certain new expenses 
attendant on turning a sham army into an effective one. For a 
necessary complement of true military reform would be the complete 
abandonment of the present delusive method of recruiting. It needs 
no argument to thoughtful men to prove that when branding and 
flogging were once abolished, the system that rested on them must* 
sooner or later follow. Terror as a means of keeping*men in the 
service having been deliberately abandoned, soldiers must in future 

- be procured, just as other workmen are, by offering such advantages 
as will both bring and retain them. The form in which this may be 
done would matter little if the spirit of such a new principle were 
adopted, wifti its natural result of the disuse of courts-martial and 
military prisons, premature discharge becoming a punishment rather 
than a boon. Reserve men must not only be got, but retained at 
call by liberal Zees. No very extraordinary expense need be incurred 
in the first process of hurriedly creating them, since the reductions 
suggested would give, if properly managed, a large part of the 
required reserve out of the present lists ; and out of the existing 
1 militia reserve; the rest might be readily formed with* a short 

* training; Indeed, the total expenditure needed to provide forth- 
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with our mobilisation force of 100,000 men would be but a fraction 
of what the country is now paying to rear numerous Localisation 
Depots which critics have shown not to localise anything but their 
staff, and which are in truth nothing more than recruiting centres 
formed to catch the men who would come in to the regiments and 
enrol themselves readily enough, if the terms were sufficient to attract 
them. 

The officering of the cadres of our army needs reforming, though 
less than the system of filling them. Here, too, we may take a 
useful lesson from the Germans ; the rather that what they have 
arrived at in this matter is the result of experience chiefly : for the 
system of Reserve officers, unlike that oft Reserve men, has 
grown into its present form spontaneously by the demand, and 
almost in spite of theory. Of 22,000 officers on the North German 
rolls who would have obeyed the call to mobilise last month, had 
Russia not intervened, 10,000 cost absolutely nothing to the State, 
save when summoned for service in time of war. It is true that our 
supposed army being raised, like that unserviceable body which the 
country is now saddled with, by free enlistment; the so-called “one- 
year volunteer ” of Prussia, the educated lad who volunteers solely 
to escape enforced service, but may win a Reserve commission in the 
year, can have no place with us. On the other hand, our militia and 
volunteer officers happen at present to be drawn from precisely the 
same landed and commercial’classes. Let the present schools for them 
(one of the few real reforms the Cardwell administration gave us) 
be more liberally cared for, and the test for qualification a little* 
raised : and then let special certificates of Jionour gained in them 
entitle the winner, after a short term of duty with a line regiment, 
to a Reserve Commission in that regiment, available for active 
service : and the number of subalterns the country js now charged 
► with might be augmented in a few months without appreciable cost 
by the addition of some hundreds of naturally martial-spirited 
young men, proud of the step they had won, and ready to main- 
tain its worth in the field should the country summon them to 
their places. The splendid fighting quality of our infantrymen, 
which would make the 00,000 sent worth far more to our allies 
than the mere number, depends so greatly on their being well led, 
that a liberal supply of officers is a necessity. And we should 
have in war no educated one-year volunteers called qut with the Re- 
serve, as the Germans have, ready to take vacant subalterns’ places. 

This change "would necessarily be found to involve some alteration 
in the letter of those Auxiliary Force commissions* which are n6w 
sown broadcast over the country with a prodigality worthy of the 
newly elected governor of some Western American State. They 
would be allotted, in fact, publicly only for what they are, "home de- 
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fence or peace service merely ; and not as now made a mockery of the 
c ommissi on of the regular officer, thus cheapening his truest reward 
as a soldier, and so teaching him the lesson of discontent and greed. 
But the sham thus to be got rid of is only one of many that must 
disappear if our military system is to be really reformed. It should 
go to the limbo of condemned obsolete absurdities, with the greater 
part of our fictitious Army List ; with the field-marshals created 
because they have reached the limit when bodily and mental 
faculties descend to second childhood ; the long lists of generals, the 
greater part of whom a$e ignorant how a brigade is manoeuvred ; 
the field officers who hgve gained their rank by presiding over 
police courts in India, or by retiring after proving themselves for 
many years indifferent captains ; last, but not least, with the shoals of 
War Office clerks, whose one notion of an army is that it is a vile 
body formed solely 4o write experimental minutes on. Centuries of 
jobbery, prejudice, and conventionality could alone have produced 
a work so discreditable to the administration of a great people : and 
the reformation of the Army List, with its accompaniments, would 
no doubt be one of the first tasks of the army reformer, as its 
^present state is but too typical of the need for his handiwork. 

Whether such a one is to arise in our day is what we 
will not venture to prophesy. Indeed, there remains now but a 
single question to be both put and answered before our task 
is done. What is the hindrance which baffles all attempts at 
reform, making our military discussions fruitless, debates in Parlia- 
* ment idle disputes on details, making measures of improvement un- 
real, and our whole position in the question intolerable to those 
who see the truth behind the mists of idle controversy P We 
have the men. We have the means. Why have w r e not such an 
army as the. nation intends to pay for — one ready to place that 
, nation in its lawful position and enabling our diplomatists to speak as* 
those who must be heard ? The answer is this. Party spirit in this 
matter has been allowed to thrust patriotism wholly aside. The 
army question, instead of being kept apart from politics, has been 
used as a ready engine for political strife. Whilst the leader on one 
side stings ^his adversaries with a sneer at their “ bloated arma- 
ments,” and the leader on the other retaliates on him, now in office, 
by appealing to the country against “ increased estimates;” and both 
forget that the justification of an army is not its paper numbers, nor 
its cheapness, nor % even its likeness or unlikeness to that of any other 
people, but simply its efficiency as an instrument of the policy the 
nation would seek, the peace and well-being of the world : so long 
will army reform linger in the stage of speeches and pamphlets, and 
England be as far as ever from holding her right military position in 
Europe.’ 



BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER 
Chapter XXXV. 


THE RIDE IN THE WRONG DIRECTION. 

That pure opaque of the line of downs ran luminously edged against 
the pearly morning sky, with its dark Landward face crcpusculine 
yet clear in every combe, every dotting copse and furze-bush, every 
wavy fall, and the ripple, crease, and rill-like descent of the turf. 
Beauty of darkness was there, as well as beauty of light above. 

Beauchamp and Cecilia rode forth before the sun was over the 
line, while the west and north-west sides of the rolling downs were 
stamped with such firmness of dusky feature as you see on the 
indentations of a shield of tarnished silver. The mounting of the 
sun behind threw an obscurer gloom, and gradually a black mask 
overcame them, until the rays shot among their folds and windings, 
and shadows rich as the black pansy, steady as on a dial-plate, 
rounded with the hour. 

Mr. Everard Romfrey embraced this view from Steynham win- 
dows, and loved it. The lengths of gigantic ‘greyhound backs’ 
coursing along the south, were his vision of delight ; no image of 
repose for him, but of the life in swiftness. He had known them* 
when the great bird of the downs was no^ a mere tradition, and 
though he owned conscientiously to never having beheld the bird, a 
certain mystery of holiness hung about the region where the bird 
had been in his time. There, too, with a timely word he had gained 
a wealthy and good wife. He had now sent If evil to do the, 
same. 

This astute gentleman had caught at the idea of a ride of the 
young couple to the downs with his customary alacrity of perception 
as being the very best arrangement for hurrying them to the point, j 
At Steynham Nevil was sure to be howling qjl day over his tumbled 
joss Shrapnel. Once away in the heart of the downs, and Cecilia 
beside him, it was a matter of calculation that two or three hours 
of the sharpening air would screw his human native to the pitch. 
In fact, unless each of them was reluctant, they Qpuld hardly return 
unbetrothed. Cecilia’s consent was foreshadowed by her submission 
in going : Mr. Romfrey had noticed her fright at tto suggestive for- 
malities he cast round the expedition, and felt sure of her. Taking 
Nevil fbr a man who could smell the perfume of a ripe affirmative on # 
the sweetest of lips, he was pretty well sure of him likewise. And 
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then a true© to all that Radical raging and hot-pokering of the 
country ! and lie in peace, old Shrapnel ! and get on your legs when 
you can, and offend no more ; especially he mindful not to let fly 
one word against a wolnan ! With Cecilia for wife, and a year of 
marriage devoted to a son and heir, Nevil might be expected to 
esume his duties as a naval officer, and win an honourable name for 
jhe inheritance of the young one he kissed. 

There was benevolence in these previsions of Mr. Romfrey, 
proving how good it is for us to bow to despotic authority, if only 
we will bring ourselves unquestioningly to accept the previous deeds 
of the directing hand. • 

Colonel Halkctt gave up his daughter for lost when she did not 
appear at the breakfast-table : for yet more decidedly lost when tho 
luncheon saw her empty place : and as time drew on toward the 
dinner-hour, he began to think her lost beyond hope, embarked for 
good and all with the madbrain. Some little hope of a dissension 
between the pair, arising from the natural antagonism of her strong 
sense to Nevil’s extravagance, had buoyed him until it was evident 
that they must have alighted at an inn to eat, which signified that 
they had overleaped tho world and its hurdles, and were us dreamy 
a leash of lovers as ever made a dreamland of hard earth. The 
downs looked like dreamland through the long afternoon. They 
shone as in a veil of silk — softly fair, softly dark. No spot of harsh- 
ness was on them save where a quarry south-westward gaped at the 
evening sun. 

• Red light struck into that r&und chalk maw, and the green slopes 
and channels and hajf-circle hollows were brought a mile- stride 
nigher Steynham by the level beams. 

The poor old colonel fell to* a more frequent repetition of the 
u Well ! ” with which he had been unconsciously expressing his per- 

• plexed mind in the kennels and through the covers during the day. 1 
None of tho gentlemen went to dress. Mr. Culbrett'Vas indoors 
conversing with Rosamund Culling. 

“ What’s come to them ? ” the colonel asked of Mr. Romfrey, who 
► said shrugging : “ something wrong with one of the horses.” It 
had happened to hin^ on one occasion to set foot in the hole of a 
baked hedgehog that had furnished a repast, not without succulence, 
to some shepherd of the downs. Such a case might have recurred ; 
it was more likely to cause an upset at a walk than at a gallop ; or 
perhaps a shoe had been cast ; and young people break no bones at 
a walking fall ; ten to one if they do at their top speed. Horses 
manage to kill •fcheir seniors for them : the young are exempt from 
accident. 

, Colonel Halkett nodded and sighed : “ I dare say they're safe. 
It’s that* man Shrapnel’s letter — that letter, Romfrey ! A private 
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letter, I know; but I’ve not heard Nevil disown the opinions 
expressed in it. I submit. It’s no use resisting. I treat my 
daughter as a woman capable of judging for herself. I repeat, I 
submit. I haven’t a word against Nevil except on the score of his 
politics. I liko him. All I have to say is, I don’t approve of a 
republican and a sceptic for my son-in-law. I yield to you, and my 
daughter, if she ! ” 

44 I think she does, colonel. Marriage ’ll cure the fellow.? Nevil 
will slough his craze. Off! old coat. Cissy will drive ^ him in 
strings. 4 My wife ! ’ I hear him.” Mr. Romfrey laughed’quietly. 
44 It’s all 4 my country,’ now. The dog ’ll be uxorious. He wants 
fixing ; nothing worse.” * 

44 How he goes on about Shrapnel ! ” 

44 1 shouldn’t think much of him if he didn’t.” 

44 You’re one in a thousand, Romfrey. I object to seeing a man 
worshipped.” 

44 It’s Nevil’s green-sickness, and Shrapnel’s the god of it.” 

44 1 trust to heaven you’re right. It seems to me young fellows 
ought to be out of it earlier.” 

44 They generally are.” Mr. Romfrey named some of the pro- 
cesses by which they are relieved of brain-flightiness, adding philo- 
sophically, 44 This way or that.” 

His quick car caught a sound of hoofs cantering down the avenue 
on the northern front of the house. 

He consulted his watch. 44 Ten minutes to eight. Say a quarter 
past for dinner. They’re here, colonel*” 

Mr. Romfrey met Nevil returning from the # stables. Cecilia had 
disappeared. 

44 Had a good day ? ” said Mr. Romfrey. 

Beauchamp replied : 44 I’ll tell you of it after dinner*” and passed 
fcy him. 

Mr. Romfrey edged round to Colonel Halkett, conjecturing in his 
mind : They have not hit it ; as he remarked : 44 Breakfast and 
luncheon have been omitted in this day’s fare,” which appeared to 
the colonel a confirmation of his worst fears, or rather the extinction 
of his last spark of hope. % # 

He knocked at his daughter’s door in going upstairs to dress. 

Cecilia presented herself and kissed him. 

44 Well?” said he. 

44 By-and-by, papa,” she answered. 44 1 have a^headache. Beg 
Mr. Romfrey to excuse me.” 

44 No news for me P ” 

She had no news. 

Mrs. Culling was with her. The colon ol stepped on mystified to 
his room. 
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Wien the door had closed Ceoilia turned to Rosamund and burst 
into tears. Rosamund felt that it must be something grave indeed 
for the proud young lady so to betray a troubled spirit. 

“He is ill — Dr. Shrapnel is very ill,” Cecilia responded to one or 
two subdued inquiries in as clear a voice as she could command. 

“ Where have you heard of him P ” Rosamund asked. 

“We have been there.” 

“ Bevisham ? to Bevisham P” Rosamund was considering the 
opinion Mr. Romfrey would form of the matter from the point of 
view of his horses. . 

“ It was If evil’s wish/ V said Cecilia. 

“Yes? and you went with him,” Rosamund encouraged her to 
proceed, gladdened at hearing her speak of If evil by that name ; 
“ you have not been on the downs at all ? ” 

Cecilia mentioned «, junction railway station they had ridden to ; and 
thence, boxing the horses, by train to Bevisham. Rosamund under- 
stood that some haunting anxiety had fretted If evil during the night ; 
in the morning he could not withstand, it, and he begged Cecilia to 
change their destination, apparently with a vehemence of entreaty 
that had been irresistible, or else it was utter affection for him had 
reduced her to undertake the distasteful journey. She admitted that 
she was not the most sympathetic companion If evil could have had 
on the way, either going or coming. She had not entered Dr. 
Shrapnel’s cottage. Remaining «on horseback she had seen the 
poor man reclining in his garden chair. Mr. Lydiard was with him, 

* and his ward Miss Denham, who had been summoned by telegraph 
by one of the servants from Switzerland. And Cecilia had heard 
If evil speak of his uncle to her, and too humbly, she hinted. Ifor 
had the expression of Miss Denham’s countenance in listening to 
him pleased her : but it was true that a heavily burdened heart 
, cannot be expected to look pleasing. On the way home Cecilia had* 
been compelled in some degree to defend Mr. Romfrey. Blushing 
through her tears at the remembrance of a past emotion that had 
been mixed with foresight, she confessed to Rosamund she thought 
it now too late to prevent a rupture between Ifevil and his uncle. 
Had some ope whom If evil trusted and cared for taken counsel with 
him and advised him before uncle and nephew met to discuss this 
most unhappy matter, then there might have been hope. As it was, 
the fete of Dy. Shrapnel had gained entire possession of If evil. 
Every retort of hys uncle’s in reference to it rose up in him : he used 
language of contempt neighbouring abhorrence : he stipulated for 
one sole thing*to win back his esteem for his uncle ; and that was, 
the apology to Dr. Shrapnel.’’ 

“And to-night,” Cecilia concluded, “ he will request Mr. Romfrey 
to accoiApany him to Bevisham to-morrow morning, to make the 
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apology in person. He will not accept the slightest evasion. He 
thinks Dr. Shrapnel may die, and the honour of the family — what 
is it he says of it P ” Cecilia raised her eyes to the ceiling, while 
Rosamund blinked in impatience and grief, just apprehending the 
alien state of the young lady's mind in her absence of recollection, 
as well as her bondage in the effort to recollect accurately. 

“ Have you not eaten any food to-day, Miss Halkett P ” she said ; 
for it might be the want of food which had broken her and changed 
her manner. 

Cecilia replied that she had ridden for an hour to Mount Laurels. 

“ Alone ? Mr. Romfrey must not hear of that," said Rosamund. 

Cecilia consented to lie down on her bed.* She declined the 
dainties Rosamund pressed on her. She was feverish with a deep 
and unconcealed affliction, and behaved as if her pride had gone. 
But if her pride had gone she would have fcased her heart by 
sobbing outright. A similar division harassed her as when her 
friend Nevil was the candidate for Bevisham. She condemned his 
extreme wrath with his uncle, yet was attracted and enchained by 
the fire of passionate attachment which aroused it: and she was 
conscious that she had but shown obedience to his wishes throughout 
the day, not sympathy with his feelings. Under cover of a patient 
desire to please she had nursed irritation and jealousy; the degra- 
dation of the sense of jealousy increasing the irritation. Having 
consented to the ride to Dr. Shrapnel, should she not, to be consistent, 
have dismounted there ? O half heart ! A whole one, though it be 
an erring, like that of the French lady, does at least live, and has a 
history, and makes music: but the faint and .uncertain is jarred in 
action, jarred in memory, ever behind the day and in the shadpw of 
it I Cecilia reviewed herself : jealous, disappointed, vexed, ashamed, 
she had been all day a graceless companion, a bad actress : and at 
•the day’s close she was loving If evil the better for what had dissatis- i 
tied, distressed, and wounded her. She was loving him in emulation 
of his devotedness to another person : and that other was a revolu- 
tionary common people’s doctor ! an infidel, a traitor to his country’s 
dearest interests ! But If evil loved him, and it had become impos- 
sible for her not to covet the love, or to thii^k of the pld offender 
without the halo cast by If evil's attachment being upon him. So 
intensely was she moved by her intertwisting reflections that in an 
access of bpdily fever she stood up and moved before the glass, to 
behold the image of the woman who could be the victim of these 
childish emotions : and no wonderful contrast struck her eyes ; she 
appeared to herself as poor and small as they. How could , she 
aspire to a man like If evil Beauchamp ? If he had made her happy 
by wooing her she would not have adored him as she did nofor. He 
likes my hair, she said, smoothing it out, and then pressing her 
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temples, like one insane. Two minutes afterward she was telling 
Rosamund her head ached less 

“ This terrible Dr. Shrapnel ! ” Rosamund exclaimed, but reported 
that no loud voices were raised in the dining-room. 

Colonel Halkett came to see his daughter, full of anxiety and 
curiosity. Affairs had been peaceful below, for he was ignorant of 
the expedition to Bevisham. On hearing of it he frowned, ques- 
tioned Cecilia as to whether she had set foot on that man’s grounds, 

' then said: “Ah! well, we leave to-morrow: I must go, I have 
business at home ; I can’t r delay it. I sanctioned no calling there, 
nothing of the kind. F^om Steynbam to Bevisham P Goodness ! 
it’s rank madness. I’m not astonished you’re sick and ill.” 

He waited till he was assured Cecilia had no special matter to 
relate, and recommending her to drink the tea Mrs. Culling had 
made for her, and then go to bed and sleep, he went down to the 
drawing-room, charged with the worst form of hostility toward 
Nevil, the partly diplomatic. 

Cecilia smiled at her father’s mention of sleep. She was in the 
contest of the two men, however inanimately she might be lying 
overhead, and the assurance in her mind that neither of them would 
give ground, so similar were they in their tenacity of will, dissimilar 
in all else, dragged her this way and that till she swayed lifeless 
between them. One may be as a weed of the sea while one’s fate is 
being decided. To love is to be on the sea, out of sight of land : to 
love a man like Nevil Beauchamp is to be on the sea in tempest. Still 
^to persist in loving would be noble, and but for this humiliation of 
utter helplessness an enyiable power. Her thoughts ran thus in shame 
and yearning and regret, dimly discerning where her heart’ failed in 
the strength which was Nevil’s, though it was a full heart, faithful 
and not void of courage. But he never brooded, he never blushed 
JErom insufficiency — the faintness of a desire, the callow passion that 
cannot fly and feed itself : he never tottered ; he walked straight’ f to 
his mark. She set up his image and Rente’s, and cowered under the 
heroical shapes till she felt almost extinct. With her weak limbs 
and head worthlessly paining, the little infantile I within her ceased 
to wail, dwindled beyond sensation. Rosamund, waiting on her in 
the place of ter maid, saw two big drops come through her closed 
eyelids, and thought that if it could be granted to Nevil to look for a 
moment on this fair and proud young lady’s loveliness in abandon- 
ment, it would taipe, melt, and save him. The gods presiding over 
custom do not permit such renovating sights to men. 
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Chapter XXXYI. 

PURSUIT OF THE APOLOGY OF MR. ROMFREY TO DR. SHRAPNEL* 

The contest, which was an alternation of hard hitting and close 
wrestling, had recommenced when Colonel Halkett stepped into the 
drawing-room. 

“ Colonel, I find they've been galloping to Bevisham and back,” 
said Mr. Romfrey. 

“ I've heard of it,” the colonel replied. ,Not perceiving a sign of 
dissatisfaction on his friend’s face, he contimaed :* “To that man 
Shrapnel.” 

“ Cecilia did not dismount,” said Beauchamp. 

“ You took her to that man’s gate. It was nAt with my sanction. 
You know my ideas of the man.” 

“ If you were to see him now, colonel, I don’t think you would 
speak harshly of him.” 

“We’re not obliged to go and look on men who have had their 
measure dealt them.” 

“Barbarously,” said Beauchamp. 

Mr. Romfrey in the most placid manner took a chair. “ Windy 
talk, that ! ” he said. 

Colonel Halkett seated himself. Stukcly Culbrett turned a sheet 
of manuscript he was reading. 

Beauchamp began a caged lion’s* walk on the rug under the 
mantelpiece. , 

“ I shall not spare you from hearing what I think of it, sir.”, 

“ We’ve had what you think of it* twice over,” said Mr. Romfrey. 
“ I suppose it was the first time for information, the second time 
^or emphasis, and the rest counts to keep it alive in your recol- 
lection.” 

“ This is what you have to take to heart, sir ; that Dr. Shrapnel is 
now seriously ill.” 

“ I’m sorry for it, and I’ll pay the doctor’s bill.” 

“ You make it hard for me to treat you witlj respect.”.* 

. “ Fire away. Those Radical friends of yours^have to learn a 
lesson, and it’s worth a purse to teach them that a lady, however 
feeble she may seem to them, is exactly of the strength of the best 
man of her acquaintance.” * 

“That’s well said !” came from Colonel Halkett. 

Beauchamp stared at him, amazed by the commendation of empty 
language. 

“ You acted in error ; barbarously, but in error,” he addressed his 
uncle. 
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“And you have got a fine topic for mouthing/ 1 Mr. Romfrey 
rejoined. 

“You mean to sit still under Dr. Shrapnel’s forgiveness ?” 

« He’s taken to copy the Christian religion, has he P” 

“ You know you were deluded when you struck him.” 

“ Not a whit.” 

“ Yes, you know it now : Mrs. Cullin g ” 

“ Drag in no women ! Nevil Beauchamp.” 

“ She has confessed to you that Dr. Shrapnel neither insulted her 
nor meant to ruffie her.” . 

“ She has done no suchmonsense.” 

“ If she has not !-*-but I trust her to have done it.” 

tX You play the trumpeter, you terrorize her.” 

“ Into opening her lips wider ; nothing else. I’ll have the truth 
from her, and no miflcing : and from Cecil Baskelett and Palmet.” 

“Give Cecil a second licking, if you can, and have him off to 
Shrapnel.” 

“ You ! ” cried Beauchamp. 

At this juncture Stukely Culbrett closed the manuscript in his 
hands, and holding it out to Beauchamp, said : “ Here’s your letter, 
Nevil. It’s tolerably hard to decipher. It’s mild enough ; it’s 
middling good pulpit. I like it.” 

“ What have you got there ?” Colonel Halkett asked him. 

A letter of his friend Dr. Shrapnel on the Country. Bead a bit, 
colonel.” 

“ I ? That letter ! Mild, do you call it ? ” The colonel started 
back his chair in declining to touch the letter. 

“ Try it,” said Stukely. “ It’s the letter they have been making 
the noise about. It ought to bG printed. There’s a hit or two at 
the middle-class that I should like to see in 1 print. It’s really not bad 
pulpit ; and I suspect that what you object to, colonel, is only the?* 
dust of a well-thumped cushion. Shrapnel thumps with his fist. 
He doesn’t say much that’s new. If the parsons were men they’d be 
saying it every Sunday. If they did, colonel, I should hear you 
saying amen.” 

“ Wait tijl they do fay it.” 

“ That’s a long stretch. They’re turncocks of one Water-com- 
pany — to wash the greasy citizens ! ” 

“You’re keeping Nevil on the gape,” said Mr. Romfrey, with a 
whimsical shrewd cast of the eye at Beauchamp, who stood alert not 
to be foiled, arrow-like in look and readiness to repeat his home-shot. 
•Mr: Romfrey Wanted to hear more of that unintelligible “ You ! ” of 
Beauchamp’s. But Stukely Culbrett intended that the latter should 
be foiled, and he continued his diversion from the angry subject. 

“ We*ll drop the sacerdotals,” he said. “ They’re' behind a veil 
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for us, and so are we for them. I’m with you, colonel ; I wouldn’t 
have them persecuted ; they sting fearfully when whipped. Ho one 
listens to them now except the class that goes to sleep under them, 
to ‘set an example’ to the class that can’t understand them. 
Shrapnel is like the breeze shaking the turf-grass outside the church 
doors ; a trifle fresher. He knocks nothing down.” 

“ He can’t !” ejaculated the colonel. 

“ He sermonizes to shake, that’s all. I know the kind of man.” 

“ Thank heaven, it’s not a common species in England ! ” 

“ Common enough to be classed.” * 

Beauchamp struck through the conversation of the pair : “Can I 
see you alone to-night, sir, or to-morrow moraiAg ? ” 

“ You may catch me where you can,” was Mr. Romfrey’s answer. 

“Where’s that? It’s for your sake and mine, not for Dr. 
Shrapnel’s. I have to speak to you, and mtfet. You have done 
your worst with him; you can’t undo it. You have to think of 
your honour as a gentleman. I intend to treat you with respect, 
but wolf is the title now, whether I say it or not.” 

“ Shrapnel’s a rather long-legged sheep ? ” 

“ He asks for nothing from you.” 

“He would have got nothing, at a cry of peccavi ! ” 

“ He was innocent, perfectly blameless ; he would not He to save 
himself. You mistook that for — but you were an engine shot along 
a line of rails. He does you the justice to say you acted in 
error.” 

“And you’re his parrot.” 

“ He pardons you.” 

“ Ha ! t’other cheek ! ” , 

“ You went on that brute’s errand in ignorance. Will you keep 
to the character now you know the truth P Hesitation about it 
•doubles the infamy. An old man! the best of men! the kindest* 
and truest ! the most unselfish ! ” 

“ He tops me by half a head, and he’s my junior.” 

Beauchamp suffered himself to give out a groan of sick derision: 
“Ah!” 

“ And it was no joke holding him tight,” said Mr. Rqmfrey, “Td 
as Hef snap an ash. The fellow (he leaned round tp Colonel Halkett) 
must be a fellow of a fine constitution. And, he took his punish- 
ment like a man. I’ve known worse : and far worse* gentlemen by 
birth. There’s the choice of taking it upright or fighting Hke a rabbit 
with a weasel in his hole. Leave him to think it over, he’ll come 
right. I think no harm of him, I’ve no animus. A’man must have 
his lesson at some time of life. I did what I had to do.” 

“Look here, Nevil,” Stukely Culbrett checked Beauchamp in • 
season : “I beg to inquire what Dr. Shrapnel means by * the people.’ 
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We have* in our country the nobles and the squires, and after them, 
as I understand it, the people : that’s to say, the middle-class and 
the working-class — fat and lean. I’m quite with Shrapnel when he 
lashes the fleshpots. They want it, and they don’t get it from ‘ their 
organ/ the Press. I fancy you and I agree about their organ ; the 
dismallest organ that ever ground a hackneyed set of songs and 
hymns to madden the thoroughfares.” 

“ The Press of our country ! ” interjected Colonel Halkett in 
moaning parenthesis. 

“It’s the week-day Parson of the middle-class, colonel. They 
have their thinking done for them as the Chinese have their 
dancing. But, NevifJ your Dr. Shrapnel seems to treat the traders 
as identical with the aristocracy in opposition to his * people.’ The 
traders are the cursed middlemen, bad friends of the ‘people/ 
and infernally treacherous to the nobles till money hoists them. 
It’s they who pull down the country. They hold up the nobles to 
the hatred of the democracy, and the democracy to scare the nobles. 
One’s when they want to swallow a privilege, and the other’s when 
they want to ring-fence their gains. How is it Shrapnel doesn’t 
expose the trick ? He must see through it. I like that letter of 
his. People is one of your Radical big words that burst at a query. 
He can’t mean Quince, and Bottom, and Starveling, Christopher Sly, 
Jack Cade, Caliban, and poor old Hodge? No, no, Nevil. Our 
clowns are the stupidest in Europe. They can’t cook their meals. 
They can’t spell ; they can scarcely speak. They haven’t a jig in 
their legs. Aild I believe they're losing their grin ! They’re nasty 
when their blood’s up. tShakespeare’s Cade tells you what he thought 
of Radicalizing the people. ‘ And as for your mother, I’ll make her 
a duke ; ’ that’s one of their songs. The word people, in England, 
is a dyspeptic agitator’s dream when he falls nodding over the red 
•chapter of French history. Who won the great liberties for England ? ' 
My book says, the nobles. And who made the great stand later P — 
the squires. What have the middlemen done but bid for the people 
they despise and fear, dishonour us abroad and make a hash of us 
at home P Shrapnel sees that. Only he has got the word people 
in his mouth. The people of England, my dear fellow, want heading . 
•Since the traders obtained power we have been a country on all fours. 
Of course Shrapnel sees it : I say so. But talk to him and teach 
him where to look for the rescue.” 

Colonel Halkett said to Stukely : “ If you have had a clear idea 
in what you have just spoken, my head’s no place for it ! ” 

Stukely’s unusually lengthy observations had somewhat heated 
him, and he protested with earnestness : “ It was pure Tory, my 
faar colonel.” * < 

But Ihe habitually and professedly cynical should not deliver 
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themselves at length : 'for as soon as they miss their customary 
incision of speech they are apt to aim to recover it in loquacity, 
and thus it may be that the survey of their ideas becomes disordered. 

Mr. Culbrett endangered his reputation for epigram in a good 
cause, it shall be said. 

These interruptions were torture to Beauchamp. Nevertheless 
the end was gained. He sank into a chair silent. 

Mr. Romfrey wished to have it out with his nephew, of whose 
comic appearance as a man full of thunder, and occasionally rattling, 
yet all the while trying to be decorous and politic, he was getting 
tired. He foresaw that a tussle between them in private would 
possibly be too hot for his temper, admirably tader control though 
it was. 

“ Why not drag Cecil to Shrapnel ? ” he said, for a provocation. 

Beauchamp would tot be goaded. * 

Colonel Halkett remarked that he would have to leave Steynham 
the next day. His host remonstrated with him. The colonel said : 

“ Early.” ne had very particular business at home. He was 
positive, and declined every inducement to stay. Mr. Romfrey 
glanced at Nevil, thinking, You poor fool ! And then he deter- 
mined to let the fellow have five minutes alone with him. 

This occurred at midnight, in that half-armoury, half-library, 
which was his private room. 

Rosamund heard their voices below. She cried out to herself that 
it was her doing, and blamed her beloved, and her master and Dr. 
Shrapnel, in the breath of her self- recrimination . The demagogue, * 
the over-punctilious gentleman, the faint loycr, surely it must be 
reason wanting in the three for each of them in turn to lejid the 
other, by an excess of some sort of tlfo quality constituting their men’s 
natures, to wreck a calm life and stand in contention ! . Had Shrapnel 
•been commonly reasonable ho would have apologized to Mr. Romfrey, » 
or had Mr. Romfrey, he would not have resorted to force to punish 
the supposed offender, or had Nevil, he would have held his peace 
until he had gained his bride. As it was, the folly of the three ' 
knocked at her heart, uniting to bring the heavy accusation against 
one poor woman, quite in the old way : th? Who is ,she ? of the 
mocking Spaniard at mention of a social catastrophe. Rosamund 
had a great deal of the pride of her sex, and she resented any slur 
on it. She felt almost superciliously toward Mr* Romfrey and 
Nevil for their not taking hands to denounce »the plotter, Cecil 
Baskelett. They seemed a pair of victims to him, nearly as much 
so as the wretched man Shrapnel. It was their senselessness which 
made her guilty ! And simply because she had uttered two or # 
three exclamations of dislike of a revolutionary and infidel she was , 
compelled to groan under h6r present oppression ! Is there any- 
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thing to be hoped of men ? Rosamund thought bitterly of Nevil's 
idea of their progress. Heaven help them ! But the unhappy 
creatures have ceased to look to a heaven for help. 

We see the consequence of it in this Shrapnel complication ! 

Three men : and one struck down ; the other defeated in his 
benevolent intentions ; the third sacrificing fortune and happiness : 
all three owing their mischance to one or other of the vague ideas 
disturbing men’s heads ! Where shall we look for mother wit ? — or 
say, common suckling’s instinct ? Not to men, thought Rosamund. 

She was listening to the voices of Mr. Romfrey and Beauchamp 
in a fever. Ordinarily the lord of Steynham was not out of his 
bed later than twelve o’clock at night. His door opened at half- 
past one. Not a syllable was exchanged by the couple in the halL 
They had fought it out. Mr. Romfrey came upstairs alone, and on 
the closing of his ch&mber-door she slipped doVn to Beauchamp and 
had a dreadful hour with him that subdued her disposition to sit in 
judgment upon men. The unavailing attempt to move .his uncle 
had wrought him to the state in which passionate thoughts pass into 
speech like heat to flame. Rosamund strained her mental sight 
to gain a conception of his prodigious horror of the treatment of 
Dr. Shrapnel, that she might think him sane : and to retain a vestige 
of comfort in her bosom she tried to moderate and make light of as 
much as she could conceive. Between the two efforts she had no 
sense but that of helplessness. Once more she was reduced to 
promise that she would speak the whole truth to Mr. Romfrey, even 

* to the fact that she had experienced a common woman’s jealousy of 
Dr. Shrapnel’s influence, and had alluded to him jealously, spite- 
fully, .and falsely. There was no mercy in Beauchamp. He was for 
action at any cost, with all the forces he could gather, and without 
delays. He talked of Cecilia as his uncle’s bribe to him. Rosamund 

* could hardly trust her ears when he informed her he had told his^ 
uncle of his determination to compel him to accomplish the act of* 
penitence. “Was it prudent to my it, Nevil ? ” she asked. But, as 
in his politics, he disdained prudence. A monstrous crime had been 
committed, involving the honour of the family : — no subtlety of 
insinuation, 4 no suggestion, could wean him from the fixed idea 
that the apology, to Dr. Shrapnel must be spoken by his uncle in 
person. 

“If one could only imagine Mr. Romfrey doing it! ” Rosamund 
groaned. t 

“ He shall : and you will help him,” said Beauchamp. 

“ If you lovefl a woman half as much as you do that man ! ” 

“If I knew a woman as good, as wise, as noble as he ! ” 

“You are- losing her.” - 

“You expect me to go through ceremonies of courtship at a time 
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like this ! If she cares for me she will feel with me. Simple com- 
passion — but let Miss Halkett be. I’m afraid I overtasked her in 
taking her to Bevisham. She remained outside the garden. Ma’am, 
she is unsullied by contact with a single shrub of Dr. Shrapnel’s 
territory.” 

“ Do not be so bitterly ironical, Nevil. You have not seen her 
as I have.” ' " * 

Rosamund essayed a tender sketch of the fair young lady, and 
fancied that she drew forth a sigh; she would have coloured the 
sketch, but he commanded her to hurry o^flP to bed, and think of her 
morning’s work. # 

A comnpssion of which we feel we can accurately forecast the 
unsuccessful end is not likely to be undertaken with an ardour that 
might perhaps astound the presaging mind with unexpected issues. 
Rosamund fulfilled hers in the style of one who has learnt a lesson, 
and, exactly as she had anticipated, Mr. Romfrey accused her of 
coming to him from a conversation with that fellow Nevil overnight. 
He shrugged and left the house for his morning’s walk across the 
fields. 

Colonel Halkett and Cecilia beheld him from the breakfast-room 
returning with Beauchamp, who had waylaid him and was hammer- 
ing his part in the now-endless altercation. It could be descried at 
any distance; and how fine was Mr. Romfrey’s bearing! — truly 
noble by contrast, as of a grave big dog worried by a small barking 
dog. There is to an unsympathetic observer an intense vexatiousness 
in the exhibition of such pertinacity* To a soldier accustomed at & 
glance to estimate powers of attack and defence, this repeated puny 
assailing of a fortress that required years of siege was in addition 
ridiculous. Mr. Romfrey appeared impregnable, and Beauchamp 
mad. “ He’s foaming again ! ” said the colonel, anc^ was only ultra- 
* pictorial. “ Before breakfast ! ” was a further slur on Beauchamp. m 
Mr. Romfrey was elevated by the extraordinary comicality of the 
notion of the proposed apology to heights of humour beyond 
laughter, whence we see the unbounded capacity of the general 
man for folly, and rather commiserate than deride him. He was • 
quite untroubled. It' demanded a steady view of the other side of 
the case to suppose of one whose control of his temper was perfect, * 
that he could be in the wrong. He at least did not think so, and 
Colonel Halkett relied on his common sense. Beauchamp’s brows 
were smouldering heavily, except when he had ip talk. He looked 
palish and worn, and said he had been up early. Cecilia guessed 
that he had not been to bed. ♦ 

It was dexterously contrived by her host, in spite of the colonel’s 
manifest anxiety to keep them asunder, that she should have some * 
minutes with Beauchamp out in the gardens. Mr. Romfrey led 
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them out, arid then led tho colonel away to offer him a choice of 
pups of rare breed. 

" Nevil,” said Cecilia, " you will not think it presumption in me 
to give you advice ? ” 

Her counsel to him was, that he should leave Steynham imme- 
diately, and trust to time for his uncle to reconsider his conduct. 

Beauchamp urged the counter-argument of the stain on the family 
honour. 

She hinted at expediency ; he frankly repudiated it. 

The downs faced them< where the heavenly vast 'might have 
been’ of yesterday wandered thinner than a shadow of to-day; 
weaving a story without beginning, crisis, or conclusion, flowerless 
and fruitless, but with something of infinite in it sweeter to brood 
on than the future of her life to Cecilia. 

" If meanwhile Dr.«Shrapnel should die, and repentance comes too 
late ! ” said Beauchamp. 

She had no clear answer to that, save the hope of its being an 
unfounded apprehension. " As far as it is in my power, Nevil, I 
will avoid injustice to him in my thoughts.” 

He gazed at her thankfully. "Well,” said he, "that’s like 
sighting the cliffs. But I don’t feel home round me while tho 
colonel is so # strangely prepossessed. For a high-spirited gentleman- 
like your father to approve, or at least accept, an act so barbarous 
is incomprehensible. Speak to him, Cecilia, will you ? Let him 
know your ideas.” 

• She absented. He said instantly, " Persuade him to speak to my 
uncle Everard.” r 

She was tempted to smile. 

"I must do only what I thiirk wise, if I am to be of service* 
Nevil.” 

, " True, but paint that scene to him. An old man, utterly defence- < 
less, making no defence ! a cruel error ! The colonel can’t, or he 
doesn’t, clearly get it inside him, otherwise I’m certain it would 
revolt him : just as I’m certain my uncle Everard is at this moment 
a stone-blind man. If he has done a thing, he can’t question it* 
won’t examine it. Thg thing becomes a part of him, as much as 
his hand or lis head. He’s a man of the twelfth century. Your 
father might be helped to understand him first.” 

“ Yes,” she sjid, not very warmly, though sadly. 

" Tell the colonel how it must have been brought about. For 
Cecil Baskelett called on Dr. Shrapnel two days before Mr. Romfrey 
stqpd at his gate*” . 

The name of Cecil caused her to draw in her shoulders in a half- 
shudder. "It may indeed be Captain Baskelett who set this cruel 
thing in motion ! ” 
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“Then point that out to your father,” said he, perceiving a chance 
of winning her to his views through a concrete object of her dislike, 
and cooling toward the woman who betrayed a vulgar characteristic 
of her sex ; who was merely woman, ' unable sternly to recognise 
the doing of a foul wrong because of her antipathy, until another 
antipathy enlightened her. 

He wanted in fact a ready-made heroine, and did not give her 
credit for the absence of fire in her blood, as well as for the 
unexercifccd imagination which excludes young women from the 
power to realise unwonted circumstances. .We men walking about 
the world have perhaps no more imagination of matters not domestic 
than they ; but what we have is quick with experience : we see the 
thing we hear of : women come to it how they can. 

Cecilia was recommended to weave a narrative for her father, and 
ultimately induce him, if she could, to give a gentleman’s opinion 
of the case to Mr. Romfrcy. 

Her sensitive Car caught a change of tone in the directions she 
received. “ Your father will say so and so : answer him with this 
and that.” Beauchamp supplied her with phrases. She was to 
renew and renew the attack ; hammer as he did. Yesterday she had 
followed him : to-day she was to march beside him — hardly as an 
equal. Patience! was the word she would have uttered in her 
detection of the one frailty in his nature which this hurrying of her 
off her feet opened her eyes to with unusual perspicacity. Still she 
leaned to him sufficiently to admit that he had grounds for a deep 
disturbance of his feelings. * 

He said : “ I go to Dr. Shrapnel’s cottage, *vnd don’t know how to 
hold up my head before Miss Denham. She confided him to me 
when she left for Switzerland ! ” 

There was that to be thought of, certainly. • 

♦ Colonel Halkett came round a box-bush and discovered them 
pacing together in a fashion to satisfy his paternal scrutiny. 

“ I’ve been calling you several times, my dear,” ho complained. 
“We start in seven minutes. Bustle and bonnet at once. Nevil, 
I’m sorry for this business. Good-bye. Be a good boy, Nevil,” he 
murmured kind-heartedly, and shook Beauchamp’s haijd with the 
cordiality of an extreme relief in leaving him behin<J. 

The colonel and Mr. Romfrey and Beauchamp were standing on 
the hall-steps when Rosamund beckoned the latter and whispered a 
request for that letter of Dr. Shrapnel’s. " It is for Miss Halkett, 
Nevil.” 

He plucked the famous epistle from his bulging packet-book, and 
added a couple of others in the same handwriting. 

« Tell "her, a first reading — it’s difficult to read at first,” he said, 
and burned to read it to Cecilia himself: to read it to her with his 
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comments and explanations appeared inperatiye. It struck him in 
a flash that Cecilia’s counsel to him to quit Steynham for awhile was 
good. And if he went to Bevisham he would be assured of Dr. 
Shrapnel’s condition : notes and telegrams from the cottage were too 
much tempered to console and deceive him. 

“Send my portmanteau and bag after me to Bevisham,” he said 
to Rosamund, and announced to the wofully astonished colonel that 
he would have the pleasure of journeying in his company as far as 
the town. 

“ Are you ready ? No packing ? ” said the colonel. 

“ It’s better to have your impediments in the rear of you, and 
march ! ” said Mr. Romfrey. - 

Colonel Halkett declined to wait for anybody. He shouted for 
his daughter. The lady’s maid appeared, and then Cecilia with 
Rosamund. * 

“ We can’t entertain you, Nevil ; we’re away to the island : I’m 
sorry,” said the colonel ; and observing Cecilia’s face in full crimson, 
he looked at her as if he had lost a battle by the turn of events at 
the final moment. 

Mr. Romfrey handed Cecilia into the carriage. He exchanged a 
friendly • squeeze with the colonel, and offered his hand to his 
nephew. Beauchamp passed him with a nod and “ Good-bye, sfr.” 

“ Have ready at Holdesbury for the middle of the month,” said 
Mr. Romfrey, unruffled, and bowed to Cecilia. 

“ If you think of bringing my cousin Baskelett, give me warning, 
sir,” cried Beauchamp. * 

“ Give me warning* if you want the house for Shrapnel,” replied 
his lyicle, and remarked to Rosamund, as the carriage wheeled 
round the mounded laurels to"the avenue, “He mayn’t be quite 
cracked. The fellow seems to have a turn for catching his oppor- 
tunity by the tail. He’d better hold fast, for it’s his last ! ” * 


Chapter XXXVII. 

'CECILIA CONQUERED. 

% 

The carriage rolled out of the avenue and through the park, for 
some time parallel with the wavy downs. Once away from Steyn- 
ham Colonel Halkett breathed freely, as if he had dropped a load : 
he was free of his bond to Mr. Romfrey, and so grpat was the sense 
*of relief id him that he resolved to do battle against his daughter, 
supposing her still lively blush to be the sign of the enemy’s 
flag ran up - on a surrendered citadel. His authority was now 
to be thought of : his paternal sanction was in his own keeping. 
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Beautiful as she locked, it was hardly credible that a fellow in 
possession of his reason could have let slip his chance of such a 
prize ; but whether he had or had not, the colonel felt that he occu- 
pied a position enabling him either to outmanoeuvre, or, if need 
were, interpose forcibly and punish him for his half-heartedness. 

Cecilia looked the loveliest of women to Beauchamp’s eyes, with 
her blush, and the letters of Dr. Shrapnel in her custody, at her 
express desire. Certain terms in the letters here and there, unsweet 
to ladies, began to trouble his mind. 

“By the way, colonel,” he said, “you had a letter of Dr. 
Shrapnel’s read to you by Captain Baskelett.” 

“Iniquitous rubbish! ” % • 

“ With his comments on it, I dare say you thought it so. I won’t 
speak of his right to make it public. He wanted to produce his 
impressions of it and me, and that is a matter between him and me. 
Dr. Shrapnel makes use of strong words now and then, but I under- 
take to produce a totally different impression on you by reading the 
letter myself — sparing you ” (he turned to Cecilia) “ a word or two, 
common enough to men who write in black earnest and have 
humour.” Ho cited his old favourite, the black and bright lecturer 
on Heroes. “You have read him, I know, Cecilia. Well, Dr. 
Shrapnel is another, who writes in his own style, not the leading- 
article style or modern pulpit stuff. He writes to rouse.” 

“ He does that to my temper,” said the colonel. 

“Perhaps here and there he might offend Cecilia’s taste,” Beau- 
champ pursued for her behoof. “‘Everything depends on the 
mouthpiece. I should not like the letter tq be read without my 
being by except by men : any just-minded man may reqd it : 
Seymour Austin, for example. Evefy line is a text to the mind of 
the writer. Let me call on you to-morrow.” , 

• “To-morrow?” Colonel Halkctt put on a thoughtful air. “To- 
morrow we’re off to the island for a couple of days ; and there’s Lord 
Croyston’s garden party, and the Yacht Ball. Come this evening 
— dine with us. No reading of letters, please. I can’t stand it, 
Nevil.” 

The invitation was necessarily declined by q gentleman who could 
not expect to be followed by supplies of clothes and Jinen for evening 
wear that day. 

“ Ah, we shall see you some day or other,” said the colonel. 

Cecilia was less alive to Beauchamp’s endeavour to prepare her 
for the harsh words in the letter than to her father’s insincerity. 
She would have asked her friend to come in the mofning next day, 
but for the dread of deepening her blush. \ 

“Do you intend to start so early. in the morning, papa P ” she 
ventured to say ; and he replied, “ As early as possible.” 
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“I don't know what news I shall have in Bevisham, or I would 
engage to run over to the island/’ said Beauchamp, with a flattering 
persistency or singular obtuseness. 

“ You will dance,” he subsequently observed to Cecilia, out of the 
heart of some reverie. He had been her admiring partner on the 
night before the drive from Itchincope into Bevisham, and perhaps 
thought of her graceful dancing at the Yacht Ball, and the contrast 
it would present to his watch beside a sick man, struck down by one 
of his own family. 

She could have answered, “ Not if you wish me not to; ” while 
smiling at the quaint sorrowfulness of his tone. 

“ Dance ! ” quotlwColonel Halkett, whose present temper discerned 
a healthy antagonism to misanthropic Radicals in the performance, 
" all young people dance. Have you given over dancing P ” 

“ Not entirely, ccionel.” 

Cecilia danced with Mr. Tuckham at the Yacht Ball, and was vividly 
mindful of every slight incident leading to and succeeding her lover’s 
abrupt, “You will dance:” which had all passed by her dream- 
like up to that hour : his attempt to forewarn her of the phrases 
she would deem objectionable in Dr. Shrapnel’s letter; his mild 
acceptation of her father’s hostility ; his adieu to her, and his 
melancholy departure on foot from the station, as she drove away to 
Mount Laurels and gaiety. Why do I dance ? she asked herself. 
It was not in the spirit of happiness. Her heart was not with Dr. 
Shrapnel, but very near him, and heavy as a chamber of the 6ick. 
She was afraid of her father’s 1 “favourite, imagining, from the colonel’s 
unconcealed opposition to Beauchamp, that he had designs in the 
interests of Mr. Tuckham. But the hearty gentleman scattered her 
secret terrors by his blirffnes^ and openness. Ho asked her to 
remember that she had recommended him to listen to Seymour 
Austin, and he had done so, he said. Undoubtedly he was npiclf 
improved, much less overbearing. He won her confidence by 
praising and loving her father, and when she alluded to ' the 
wonderful services he had rendered on the Welsh estate, he said 
simply that her father’s thanks repaid him. He recalled his former 
downrightqpss only ip speaking of the case of Dr. Shrapnel, upon 
which, both with the colonel and with her, he was unreservedly 
Condemnatory of Mr. Romfrey. Colonel Halkett’s defence of the 
true knight azyl guardian of the reputation of ladies, fell to pieces 
in the presence of Mr. Tuckham. He had seen Dr. Shrapnel, on a 
visit to Mr. Lydiard, whom he described as hanging about Bevisham, 
philandering a 6 a married man should not, though in truth he might 
soon expect to be released by the death of his crazy wife. The 
doctor, he said, had been severely shaken by the monstrous assault 
made oh him, and had been most unrighteously handled. The 
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doctor was an inoffensive man in his private life, detestable and 
dangerous though his teachings were. Outside politics 'Mr. Tuckham 
went altogether with Beauchamp. He promised also that old Mrs. 
Beauchamp should be accurately informed of the state of matters 
between Captain Beauchamp and Mr. Bomfrey. He left Mount 
Laurels to go back in attendance on the venerable lady, without 
once afflicting Cecilia with a shiver of well-founded apprehension, 
and she was grateful to him almost to friendly affection in the 
vanishing of her unjust suspicion, until her father hinted that there 
was the man of his heart. Then she closed #11 avenues to her own. 

A period of maidenly distress not previously unknown to her 
ensued. Proposals of marriage were addressed to&er by two untitled 
gentlemen, and by the Earl of Lockrace : three within a fortnight. 
The recognition of the young heiress’s beauty at the Yacht Ball was 
accountable for the bursting out of these fires. • Her father would 
not have deplored her acceptance of the title of Countess of Lock- 
race. In the matter of rejections, however, her will was paramount, 
and he was on her side against relatives when the subject was debated 
among them. He called her attention to the fact impressively, 
telling her that she should not hear a syllable from him to persuade 
her to marry : the emphasis of which struck the unspoken warning 
on her intelligence : Bring no man to me of whom I do not approve ! 

“ Worthier of j^ou, as I hope to become” Beauchamp had said. 
Cecilia lit on that part of Dr. Shrapnel’s letter where, “ Fight this 
out within you,” distinctly alluded to the unholy love. Could she 
think ill of the man who thus advised him ? She shared Beauchamp’s 
painful feeling for him in a sudden tremour of Jier frame ; as it were 
through his touch. To the rest of the letter her judgment stood 
opposed, save when a sentence here and there reminded her of 
Captain Baskelett’s insolent sing-song declamation of ,it : and that 
would have turned sacred writing to absurdity. 

Beauchamp had mentioned Seymour Austin as one to whom he 
would willingly grant a perusal of the letter. Mr. Austin came to 
Mount Laurels about the close of the yachting season, shortly after 
Colonel Halkett had spent his customary days of September shooting 
at Steynham. Beauchamp’s folly was the colpnel’s theqLe, for the 
fellow had dragged Lord Palmet there, and driven his uncle out of 
patience. Mr. Bomfrey’ s monumental patience had been exhausted 
by him. The colonel boiled over with accounts of, Beauchamp’s 
behaviour toward his uncle, and Palmet, and Baskelett, and Mrs. 
Culling : how he flew at and worried everybody who seemed to him 
to have had a hand in the proper chastisement of that man Shrapnel. 
That pestiferous letter of Shrapnel’s was animadverted on, of course ; 
and, “ I should like you to have heard it, Austin,” the colonel said! 
“just for you to have a notion of the kind of universal blow-iip those 
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men ate sche ming , and would hoist us with, if they could get a little 
more blasting powder than they mill in their lunatic heads.” 

Now Cecilia wished for Mr. Austin’s opinion of Dr. Shrapnel; and 
as the delicate state of her inclinations made her conscious that to 
give him the letter covertly would be to betray them to him, who 
had once, not knowing it, moved her to think of a possible great 
change in her life, she mustered courage to say : “ Captain Beau- 
champ at my request lent me the letter to read; I have it, and 
others written by Dr. Shrapnel.” 

Her father hummed tQ himself, and immediately begged Seymour 
Austin not to waste his time on the stuff, though he had no idea that 
a perusal of it couM awaken other than the gravest reprehension in 
so sensible a Tory gentlemen. 

Mr. Austin read the letter through. He asked to see the other 
letters mentioned by Cecilia, and read them calmly, without a frown 
or an inteijection. She sat sketching, her father devouring news- 
paper columns. 

“It’s the writing of a man who means well,” Mr. Austin delivered 
his opinion. 

“ Why, the man’s an infidel ! ” Colonel Halkett exclaimed. 

“ There are numbers.” 

“ They have the grace not to confess it, then.” 

“ It’s as well to know what the world’s made of, colonel. The 
clergy shut their eyes. There’s no treating a disease without reading 
it ; and if we are to acknowledge a ‘ vice,’ as Dr. Shrapnel would 
say of the so-called middle-c&ass, it is the smirking over what they 
think, or their not caping to think at all. Too many time-servers rot 
the State. I can understand the effect of such writing on a mind like 
Captain Beauchamp’s. It woilld do no harm to our young men to 
have those letters read publicly and lectured on — by competent 
persons. Half the thinking world may think pretty much the ganffc 
pn some points as Dr. Shrapnel ; they ate too wise or too indolent to 
say it : and of the other' half, about a dozen members would be com- 
petent to reply to him. He is the earnest man, and flies at politics 
as uneasy young brains fly to literature, fancying they can write 
because th$y can write with a pen. He perceives a bad adjustment 
of things: whiqh is correct. He is honest, and takes his honesty 
for a virtue : and that entitles him to believe in himaplf : and that 
belief causes him to see in all opposition to him the wrong he has 
perceived in existing circumstances : and so in a dream of power he 
invokes the people : and as they do not stir, he takes to prophecy. 
This is the round of the politics of impatience. The study of politics 
should be guided by some light of statesmanship, otherwise it comes 
to this wild, preaching. These'men are theory- tailors, not politicians. 
They aSre the men who make the ‘strait-waistcoat for humanity/ 
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They would fix us to first principles like tethered sheep or hobbled 
horses, I should enjoy replying to him, if I had time. The whole 
letter is composed of variations upon one idea. Still I must *say the 
man interests me ; I should like to talk to him .” 

Mr. Austin paid no heed to the coloners “ Dear me ! dear me ! ” of 
amazement. He said of the style of the letters, that it was the puffing 
of a giant : a strong wind rather than speech : and begged Cecilia to 
note that men who labour to force their dreams on mankind and 
turn vapour into fact, usually adopt such a style. Hearing that this 
private letter had been deliberately read through by Mr. Romfrey, 
and handed by him to Captain Baskelett^ who had read it out in 
various places, Mr. Austin said : “ A strange covple !” He appeared 
perplexed by his old friend’s approval of them. “ There we decidedly 
differ,” said he, when the case of Dr. Shrapnel was related by the 
colonel,' with a refusal to condemn Mr. Romfr*y. He pronounced 
Mr. Romfrey’s charges against Dr. Shrapnel, taken in conjunction 
with his conduct, to be baseless, childish, and wanton. The colonel 
would not see the case in that light : but Cecilia did. It was a justi- 
fication of Beauchamp ; and how could she ever have been blind to 
it ? — scarcely blind, she remembered, but sensitively b linkin g her 
eyelids to distract her sight in contemplating it, and preserve her 
repose. As to Beauchamp’s demand of the apology, Mr. Austin 
considered that it might be an instance of his want of knowledge of 
men, yet could not be called silly, and to call it insane was the 
rhetoric of an adversary. 

“I do call it insane,” said the colonel. 

He separated himself from his daughter by a sharp division. 

Had Beauchamp appeared at Mount Laurels, Cecilia would have 
been ready to support and encourage him, boldly. Backed by Mr. 
Austin, she saw some good in Dr. Shrapnel’s writing, much in 
iBeauchamp’s defrotedness. He shone clear to her reason at last: 
partly because her father in his opposition to him did not, but was 
on the contrary unreasonable, cased in mail, mentally clouded. She 
sat with Mr. Austin and her father, trying repeatedly, in obedience 
to Beauchamp’s commands, to bring the latter to a just contem- 
plation of the unhappy case ; behaviour on her part which rendered 
the colonel inveterate. 

Beauchamp at this moment was occupied in doing secretary’s work 
for Dr. Shrapnel. So Cecilia learnt from Mr. Lydiard, who came to 
pay his respects to Mrs. W ardour-Devereux at Moupt Laurels. The 
pursuit of the apology was continued in letters to his uncle and 
occasional interviews with him, which were by no means instigated 
by the doctor, Mr. Lydiard informed the ladies. He described 
Beauchamp as acting in the spirit of a man who has sworn an oath 
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to abandon .every pleasure in life that he may, as far as it lies in his 
power, indemnify his friend for the wrong done to him. 

“ Such, men are too terrible for me,” said Mrs. Devereux. 

Cecilia thought the reverse : not for me ! but she felt a strait 
upon her nature, and she was miserable in her alienation from her 
father. Kissing him one night, she laid her head on his breast, and 
begged his forgiveness. He embraced her tenderly. “Wait, only 
wait ; you will see I am right,” he said, and prudently said no more, 
and did not ask her to speak. 

She was glad that she had sought the reconciliation from her 
heart’s natural warmth,^ on hearing some time later that M. de 
Croisnel was dead*, and that Beauchamp meditated starting for 
France to console his lienee. Her continual agitations made her 
doubtful of her human feelings : she clung to that instance of her 
filial steadiness. « 

The day before Cecilia and her father left Mount Laurels for their 
season in Wales, Mr. Tuckham and Beauchamp came together to 
the house, and were closeted an hour with her father. Cecilia sat in 
the drawing-room, thinking that she did indeed wait, and had great 
patience. Beauchamp entered the room alone. lie looked worn and 
thin, of a leaden colour, like the cloud that bears the bolt. News 
had reached him of the death of Lord Avonlev in the hunting-field, 
and he was going on to Steynham to persuade his uncle to accompany 
him to Bevisham and wash the guilt of his wrong-doing off him 
before taking the title. “You would advise me not to go?” he 
said. “ I must. I should bo dishonoured myself if I let a chance 
pass. I run the risk of being a beggar : I’m all but one now.” 

Cecilia faltered : “ l)o you see a chance ? ” 

“Hardly more than an excuse for trying it,” he replied. 

She gave him back Dr. Shrapnel’s letters. “ I have read them,” 
was all she said. For he might have just returned from Franqpffc 
with the breath of Renee about him, and her pride would not suffer 
her to melt him in rivalry by saying what she had been led to think 
of the letters. 

Hearing nothing from her, he silently put them in his pocket. 
^The struggle with his uncle seemed to be souring him or deadening 
him. * r 

They were not* alone for long. Mr. Tuckham presented himself to 
take his leave of her. Old Mrs. Beauchamp was dying, and he had 
only come to Mqjmt Laurels on special business. Beauchamp was 
just as anxious to hurry away. 

Her father found her sitting in the solitude of a drawing-room at 
midday, pale-faced, with unoccupied fingers, not even a book in 
her lap* 
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He walked up and down the room until Cecilia, to say something, 
said : “ Mr. Tuckham could not stay.” 

“ No,” said her father ; “ he could not. He has to be back 4 s 
quick as he can to cut his legacy in halves ! ” 

Cecilia looked perplexed. 

“1*11 speak plainly,” said the colonel. “He sees that Nevil has 
ruined himself with his uncle. The old lady won’t allow Nevil to 
visit her ; in her condition it would be an excitement beyond her 
strength to bear. She sent Blackburn to bring Nevil here, and give 
him the option of stating before me whether those reports about his 
misconduct in France were true or not. * He demurred at first : 
however, he says they are not true. He would l^Lve run away with 
the Frenchwoman, and he would have fought the duel : but he did 
neither. Her brother ran ahead of him and fought for him : so he 
declares : and she wouldn’t run. So the reports, are false. We shall 
know what Blackburn makes of the story when we hear of the legacy. 
I have been obliged to write word to Mrs. Beauchamp that I believe 
Nevil to have made a true statement of the facts. But I distinctly 
say, and so I told Blackburn, I don’t think money will do Nevil 
Beauchamp a farthing’s worth of good. Blackburn follows his own 
counsel. He induced the old lady to send him ; so I suppose he 
intends to let her share the money between them. I thought better 
of him : I thought him a wiser man.” 

Gratitude to Mr. Tuckham on Beauchamp’s behalf caused Cecilia 
to praise him, in the tone of compliments. The difficulty of seriously 
admiring two gentlemen at once is a feminine dilemma. 

“ He has disappointed me,” said Colonel Halkett. 

“ Would you have had him allow a falsehood to enrich him and 
ruin Nevil, papa ?” 

“ My dear child, I’m sick to death of romantic fellows. I took 
J^ackbum for one of our solid young men. Why sliould he share 
his aunt’s fortune ?” 

“ You mean, why should Nevil have money ! ” 

" Well, I do mean that. Besides, the story was not false as far as 
his intentions -went : he confessed it, and I ought to have put it in a 
postscript. If Nevil wants money, let him learn to behave himself 
like a gentleman at Steynham.” ’ 

“He has not failed.” 

“ I’ll say, then, behave himself, simply. He considers it a point of 
honour to get his uncle Everard to go down on his knees to Shrapnel. 
But he has no moral sense where I should like to see it : none : he 
confessed it.” 

“ What were his words, papa P ” 

“ I don’t remember words. He runs over to France, whenever it 
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suits him, to carry on there. . . .” The colonel ended in a hum 
and buzz. 

*f Has he been to Prance lately P ” asked Cecilia. 

Her breath hung for the answer, sedately though she sat. 

“ The woman’s father is dead, I hear,” Colonel Halkett remarked. 

“ But he has not been there ? ” 

“ How can I tell ? He’s anywhere, wherever his passions whisk 
him.” 

“No!” 

“ I say, yes. And if he has money, we shall see him going sky- 
high and scattering it in sparks, not merely spending ; I mean living 
immorally, infideljzing, republicanizing, scandalizing his class and 
his country.” 

“Oh no ! ” exclaimed Cecilia, rising and moving to the window to 
feast her eyes on driving clouds, in a strange exaltation of mind, 
secretly sure now that her idea of Nevil’s having gone over to 
France was groundless, and feeling that she had been unworthy of 
him who strove to be “ worthier of her, as he hoped to become.” 

Colonel Halkett scoffed at her “Oh no,” and called it woman’s 
logic. 

She could not restrain herself. “ Have you forgotten Mr. 
Austin, papa P It is Nevil’s perfect truthfulness that makes him 
appear worse to you than men who are time-servers. Too many 
time-servers rot the State, Mr. Austin said. Nevil is not one of 
them. I am not able to judge or speculate whether he has a great 
brain or is likely to distinguish himself out of his profession : I 
would rather he did not abandon it : but Mr. Austin said to me in 
talking of him ...” * 

“ Tnat notion of Austin’s of. screwing woman’s minds up to the 
pitch of men’s ! ” interjected the colonel with a despairing flap of 
his arm., 

“He said, papa, that honestly active men in a country, who 
decline to practise hypocrisy, show that the blood runs, and are a 
sign of health.” 

“ You misunderstood him, my dear.” 

“I think I thoroughly understood him. He did not call them 
wise. He Said they might be dangerous if they were not met in 
debate. But he'baid, and I presume to think truly, that the reason 
why they are decried is, that it is tdo great a trouble for a lazy 
WQZ^d to meet' tjiem. And, he said, the reason why the honest 
fjtt&ons agitate is because they encounter sneers until they appear in 
force. If they* were met earlier, and fairly — I am only quoting 
him — they would not, I think he said, or would hardly, or would 
not generally, fall into professional agitation.” 

“ Austin’s a speculative Tory, I know ; and that’s his weakness,” 
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observed the colonel. “But I’m certain you misunderstood him. 
He never would have called us a lazy people.” 

“Not in matters of business : in matters of thought.” 

“ My dear Cecilia ! You’ve got hold of a language ! . . . a way 
of speaking ! . . . Who set you thinking on these things P ” 

“ That I owe to Nevil Beauchamp.” 

Colonel Halkett indulged in a turn or two up and down the room. 
He threw open a window, sniffed the moist air, and went to his 
daughter to speak to her resolutely. 

“ Between a Radical and a Tory, I don’t know where your head 
has been whirled to, my dear. Your heart* seems to be gone : more 
sorrow for us ! And for Nevil Beauchamp to be pretending to love 
you while carrying on with this Frenchwoman ! ” 

“ He has never said that he loved me.” 

The splendour of her beauty in humility flawed on her father, 
and he cried out : “You are too good for any man on earth ! We 
won’t talk in the dark, my darling. You tell me he has never, as 
they say, made love to you ? ” 

“ Never, papa.” 

“Well, that proves the French story. At any rate, he’s a man of 
honour. But you love him P ” 

“ The French story is untrue, papa.” 

Cecilia stood in a blush like the burning cloud of the sunset. 

“ Tell me frankly : I’m your father, your old dada, your friend, 
my dear girl ! do you think the man cares for you, loves you P ” 

She replied : “ I know, papa, the French story is untrue.” 

“But when I tell you, silly woman, he confessed it to me out of 
his own mouth ! ” 

“ It is not true now.” 

“ It’s not going on, you mean P How do you know? ” 

I know.” 

“ Has he been swearing it P ” 

“He has not spoken of it to me.” 

“ Here I am in a woman’s web ! ” cried the colonel. “ Is it your 
instinct tells you it’s not true? or what? whatP You have not 
denied that you lovo the man.” * , 

“ I know he is not immoral.” , 

“ There you shoot again ! Haven’t you a yes or a no for your 
father P ” • 

Cecilia cast her arms round his neck, and sobbed.* 

She could not bring it to her lips to say (she would have shunned 
the hearing) that her defence of Beauchamp, which >Vas a shadowed 
avowal of the state of her heart, was based on his desire to read to 
her the conclusion of Dr. Shrapnel’s letter touching a passion to be 
overcome ; necessarily therefore a passion that was vanquished, and 
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the fullest and bravest explanation of his shifting treatment of her : 
nor would she condescend to urge that her lover would have said he 
loved her when they were at Steynham, but for the misery and 
despair of a soul too noble to be diverted from his grief and sense of 
duty, and, as she believed, unwilling to speak to win her while his 
material fortune was in jeopardy. 

The colonel cherished her on his breast, with one hand regularly 
patting her shoulder : a form of consolation that cures the disposi- 
tion to sob as quickly as would the drip of water. 

Cecilia looked up into his eyes, and said: “We will not be parted^, 
papa, ever.” % 

The colonel said absently : “ No ; ” and, surprised, at himself, 
added : “ no, certainly not. How can we be parted ? You won’t 
run away from me ? No, you know too well I can’t resist you. I 
appeal to your judgment, and I must accept what you decide. But 
he is immoral. I repeat that. He has no roots. We shall discover 
it before it’s too late, I hope.” 

Cecilia gazed away, breathing through tremulous dilating nostrils. 

“One night after dinner at Steynham,” pursued the colonel,. 
“Nevil was rattling against the Press, with Stukely Culbrett to 
prime him : and he said editors of papers were growing to be like 
priests, and as timid as priests, and arrogant : and for one thing it 
was because they supposed themselves to be guardians of the national 
morality. I forget exactly what the matter was : but he sneered 
at priests and morality.” 

A smile wove round Cecilia’s lips, and in her towering superiority 
to one who talked nonsense, she slipped out of maiden shame and 
said : “ Attack Nevil for his political heresies and his wrath with 
the f*res8 for not printing him.* The rest concerns his honour, where 
he is quite safe, and all are who trust him.” 

“ If you find out you’re wrong ? ” ^ € a 

She shook her head. 

“But if you find out you’re wrong about him,” her father 
xeiterated piteously, “ you won’t tear me to strips to have him in 
spite of it? ” 

“ No, papa, not I. k I will not.” 

“Well, that’s something for me to hold fast to,” said Colonel 
Halkett, sighing. George Meredith. 
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PROFESSOR CAIRNES. 

It is a difficult task when suffering from the* loss of a dear and 
valued friend to commit to writing any adequate expression of his 
worth, or to convey to those who did not know him a just concep- 
tion of the characteristics that specially endeared him to one. 

The world, which has known Mr. Cairncs as the leading political 
economist of the day, second only in power, originality and clear- 
ness of exposition to his friend and master, Mr. iMill, has lately 
been told under what circumstances the brilliant and incisive writ- ' 
ings from which so much was to be learned, were written. It is 
known now that they were dictated by a man in the prime of life, 
so far as mere years are concerned (he was only fifty-one at the time 
of his death), but who was held in the cruel bondage of a painful 
and relentless disease, the ever intensifying severity of which gradu- 
ally reduced him to a state of physical helplessness more complete 
than that of an infant. The constantly increasing intensity of the 
malady, the knowledge that it was ever gaining ground on all his 
^fftysical powers, the dread that it might eventually attack the • 
powers of his mind, arc' the circumstances which, in my opinion, 
specially ennobled the heroic fortitude with which Mr. Cairnes not 
merely endured his afflictions but triumphed over them, by continu- 
ing, in spite of them, to contribute year after year some new and 
valuable addition to economic science and * political speculation. 
Many men can bear with tolerable courage and erjuanimity a mis- 
fortune of which they feel they know the worst. If a certain 
definite loss has to be borne the sufferer can brace hie mind to bear • 
it, and often succeeds in bearing it well. But the severity of Mr. 
Caimes’s sufferings was constantly increasing; it was impossible 
to foreseo their future extent. The only thing that was certain was 
that they would end in death, but when and after how great a series 
of bodify and mental tortures, it was impossible \o tell. t 

In looking back on the years of pain which he endured,' one 
I VOL. XVIII. n.s. m * * 
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sees how steadily and invariably he became, month after month and 
year after year, more helpless and enfeebled. His illness began in 
1866, with an attack of inflammatory rheumatism. At the time it 
was thought by himself and his friends that the attack would pass 
away, and that he would be restored to his usual health and vigour. 
No remedy, however, proved *of the slightest avail. The disease 
made slow but steady progress ; joint after joint was attacked, and 
ho became more and more helpless and dependent on others for 
assistance. With indomitable courage ho struggled against the 
increasing helplessness which was constantly being forced upon him. 
That which he was able with difficulty to accomplish one month, he 
was obliged finally IB relinquish the next. Five years ago he came 
to stay with me at Cambridge ; at that time he was just able, by 
the aid of crutches, to get from room to room. Sad as his condition 
then was, he soon became so much more incapable of movement 
that he often used to refer t# this visit as a period of comparative 
health, and to speak of it as a pleasure which he could never enjoy 
again. After he was unable to walk, he used to be wheeled in a 
Bath chair. At that time he had gone to live at Blackheath in 
order to be near his friend Mr. Mill, who with that gentle and 
kindly consideration which was one of his most predominant 
characteristics, walked by the side of the Bath chair almost every 
day when Mr. Cairnes was well enough to go out. Mr. Mill 
once, told me that he did this in order to prevent Mr. Cairnes 
feeling dull and solitary in these excursions ; and also to renew 
in some measure the pleasure which lie and Mr. Cairnes had 
formerly derived from taking country walks in each other’s society. 
It was. not, however, long before even this enjoyment had to be 
abandoned. The slight movement caused by the shaking of the 
chair became too painful to bear, and the only out-door relaxation he 
•had, was being occasionally carried out into his’ garden. At length* 
this, too, had to bo given up ; and for some time before he died he 
never left his house. It was very seldom that I saw him suffering from 
depression ; and only once I noticed in him anything approaching to 
a tone of despair. It was at the time when he found it necessary to 
give up teaching his two boys, and he seemed to conclude that if he 
could not do this^therc was nothing else left that he could do. No 
one, however, who then had an opportunity of conversing with him, 
could have failed to notice that with increased physical helplessness 
there was no diminution of intellectual power. It was therefore 
urged upon him that there was still work of the greatest utility 
which he could* do, and which probably could not be so well done 
by any one else ; and it is an extraordinary instance of what may 
■he achieved by a courageous will under the most trying difficulties, 
that during the three years which elapsed between the time to which 
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I refer and the appearance of his Logical Method of Political 
Economy in the spring of this year, was the period of his greatest 
literary activity. In that time he collected and republished in two 
large volumes the essays he had previously written on various 
political and economical subjects ; he then brought out his most 
.important work, entitled, Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy newly Expounded ; and subsequently he re-wrote and 
greatly extended, The Character and Logical Method of Political 
Economy. Beside these important works he also produced within 
the period to which I refer several valuable" essays which appeared in 
various periodicals ; such, for instance, as his criticism on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Sociology in this Review, and his reply to Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s attacks on women’s suffrage in Macmillan's Magazine . 

For many years before his death he was perfectly aware that his 
case was hopeless, and that nothing could be done to check the 
progress of the disease. lie was seldom free from pain, and he 
knew that an indefinite future of constantly increasing pain was 
before him ; and yet he pursued his work as an economist with 
untiring energy and zeal, and maintained the keenest interest in 
contemporary politics. No man was better informed than ho of thp 
course of political events, no one was a safer guide as a practical 
politician. And in conjunction with these qualities he possessed a 
charm, vivacity, and humour in conversation that made all his 
friends look forward to their visits to him as one of their greatest 
pleasures. When any of his friends b Gar d a good story, probably 
the first thing they thought of was — “ How Cairnes will enjoy it ! ” 
It used to be proverbial among us, that laughing with him over 
some joke or hearing him tell some amusing story, we often lingered 
so long at his house that we generally had to run to the railway 
s ta tion, and not unfrequently missed the last train. *His cheerful- 
ness was so remarkable that in his society his friends almost forgot 
his affliction, and his conversation could not have been more bright 
and lively if he had been in the enjoyment of perfect health. It 
is difficult to imagine a conjunction of circumstances showing a 
nobler and more genuine fortitude. The courage of the battle-field 
sinks almost into insignificance compared witli the heroism which 
enabled Mr. Cairnes, through the long years of hopeless pain, to keep 
up a constant cheerfulness, and to use the great powers of his mind to 
add by his writings to the knowledge and well-being^ of mankind. 

His friends can never forget that he had one invaluable aid 
in maintaining this noble fortitude. His courage, was all but 
equalled by that of his wife. She was ever ready to devote her 
life to hfe service, she nursed him by day and night, she read and 
wrote for him, collected information for him ; and, above all) main- 
tained in his presence a calm and ^bright cheerfulness, in order 
' m2 
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that he might be spared the additional sorrow of seeing that his 
affliction was breaking down her brave spirit. 

I cannot, at this time, attempt anything like.a detailed criticism 
of Mr. Cairncs’s position as a political economist. But I am anxious 
to point out some of the characteristics which, in the opinion of 
'some as competent to judge as myself, are certain permanently 
to ensure for him a leading position among the most distin- 
guished political economists. Mr. Cairncs never wrote a systematic 
treatise covering the whole range of political economy ; and probably 
the chief reason why he nfcvcr attempted to do so was that he felt 
the ground had been weiroccupied by Mr. Mill. No one, however, 
who has read Mr. Cairnes’s Leading Principles of Political 
Economy can doubt that he possessed such rare powers of clear 
exposition, and was so familiar with the most recondite principles of 
the science, that he did not refrain from writing a systematic treatise 
from want of power to do so. Although his writings do not extend 
over the whole range of economic science, it is difficult to overrate 
their value. I think it is impossible to estimate too highly the 
educational influence they arc calculated to exercise. After a student 
has carefully worked through Mr. Mill’s Political Economy, 
there are no books which he might read with so much advantage as 
Mr. Cairncs’s Leading Principles, and the new edition of his 
Logical Method of Political Economy. Although the former 
work contains a criticism on some of the principles of political 
€ economy as expounded by Ricardo and Mill, especially with regard 
to the theories of supply and demand, and cost of production, yet 
both the works I have mentioned must be considered as developments 
of the*economic principles of those writers. But probably the most 
distinguishing merit of Mr. Cairnes as an economist was the remark- 
able skill with Vhich he applied the principles of economic science to 
the solution of political problems. No economic writer with wbofif 
I am acquainted possessed this power to the same extent. It is 
often assumed by those who are engaged in active political life that 
they possess a practical sagacity and a power of obtaining an insight 
into current events which is denied to one who applies scientific prin- 
ciples to poKtics. It fs therefore well to remember that when many 
of our leading jtoliticians were lost in a maze of confusion as to the 
real issues at stake in the American civil war, Mr. Cairnes, in his 
work called The Slave Power, explained the real nature of that 
contest with almost the precision of a mathematical investigation. 
Too high a value can scarcely be placed upon the political usefulness 
of this work. It exerted a powerful influence on English public 
opinion in favour of the North, at a time when there seemed to be 
imminent peril that the English nation would show so much sym- 
pathy with the slaveholders of the South as permanently to embitter 
the relations between the United States and this country. This, 6 
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however, was by no means the only occasion on which Mr. Cairnes 
■showed that it is not impossible to combine the most perfect mastery 
of economic science with the best qualities of the practical politician. 
One of his earliest contributions to political economy was a series of 
essays, which were published in 1858, on the influence of the gold dis- 
coveries. These essays were about three years since republished ; and 
sufficient time had elapsed since their first appearance to show with 
what singular exactness the course which the rise of prices would take, 
in consequence of the additional supplies of gold, had been foreseen. 

Mr. Cairnes, even until a few weeks of his death, retained 
his active and intelligent interest in Current politics. A week 
seldom passed without my enjoying the advantage of discussing 
with him the particular questions which happened to be before the 
House of Commons. Although he was cut off from active political 
life, I never met any 011 c on whose political judgment so much 
reliance could be placed. I remember that during one of the last 
visits I paid him he discussed the Budget of the present year, the 
National Debt Bill, the Savings Banks Bill, and other financial 
measures which were then before Parliament, and no speech that I 
heard in the House of Commons on these questions seemed to show 
so complete a familiarity with the exact bearings of all these various 
proposals. But it would be doing his varied powers a great injustice 
if it were supposed that he confined his attention to those subjects 
which were immediately connected with finance or political economy. 
To him more than to any other man is the cause of united or 
undenominational education in Ireland indebted for having escaped 
the manifold perils by which it was at one time threatened. Having 
successfully held professorships in the University of Dublin and in 
Queen’s College, Galway, he not only was intimately acquainted with 
the position of higher education in Ireland, but he c<*ild contrast the 
different results produced by the denominational and undenomina- '* 
tional systems. During those days when the Catholic vote was being 
eagerly sought by rival bidders of each political party, when the Con- 
servatives were promising to create a Catholic university, and when 
Liberals were granting a supplemental charter to the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Mr. Cairnes worked with unceasing energy and determination to 
defeat the insidious attacks which were being made on united edu- 
cation in Ireland. Years afterwards, when unfortunately illness 
prevented him displaying a similar activity, he rendered a scarcely 
less important service to the same cause at the tiufe when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Irish University Bill was introduced. The most experienced 
and best informed politicians assumed that a measure which was 
so well received, would be certain to pass its second reading by i 
nn overwhelming majority. After Mr. Cairnes had read through *• 
the bill, I went down to discuss it with him. He at once indicated 
•the particular parts of the bill which he thought objectionable.* 
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His acquaintance with the subject was so thorough that he instantly 
detected the full bearing of every clause, and he from the first 
thought the bill so faulty that the House of Commons would find 
it impossible to amend it, without so fundamentally changing its 
character as virtually to make it a new measure. It is scarcely 
necessary to remark how accurately these anticipations were fulfilled. 
There was such a reaction in public opinionagainst the bill that many 
who began by praising it, ultimately denounced it in unqualified 
terms. As the debate, which ended in the overthrow of the most 
powerful Government of tfiodern times proceeded, I was again and 
again reminded that almost all the effective points which were made 
by the opponents o^ the measure, had been from the first anticipated 
by Mr. Cairnes. Although he was a thorough Liberal in politics, he 
never wavered in the opinion that it was far better that the political 
party to which he belonged should suffer a damaging defeat, rather 
than that the higher education of Ireland should be handed over to 
the control of an Ultramontane priesthood. The defeat of this bill 
was no doubt at the time a bitter disappointment to Mr. Gladstone 
and his Government. But since he has retired from office, and after 
the publication of his recent pamphlets, it can scarcely be doubted 
that no one is more impressed than he now is with the incalculable 
injury that would have been done to Ireland, if the higher education 
of that country had been controlled by those who have bound them- 
selves to obedience to the Vatican decrees. 

The general character of Mr. Cairnes’s mind showed in a very 
striking manner that the careftd training, resulting from the scientific 
study of some particijar subject, quickens the other faculties and 
extends the range of the intellectual powers. Few men had more 
general literary cultivation, arid few had a better knowledge or 
keener appreciation of the masterpieces of English poetry. A few 
weeks before his death he listened with great interest to an accoin8£ 
of Salvini’s acting in the character of Othello, and, warming with 
the subject, he repeated from memory and with admirable emphasis, 
a considerable part of the last act, and some other of the most 
striking passages of the play. He had a most thorough knowledge of 
Shakespeare and one of his favourite relaxations was to teach some 
of his favourite passages to his little girl, who seems to have 
inherited not a little of her father's quick intelligence. 

It is impossible for any one to feel more strongly than I do, how 
entirely these few lines fail to convey a true and adequate idea of 
the worth of the friend to whose memory they are offered. As his 
Mends stood r&und his grave there was one thought which must 
have been common to us all — that no one would be held in more 
affectionate remembrance, and that no one had ever lived 1 a more 
noble and courageous life. Henry Fawcett. 
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u In Asia and Eastern Europe scarcely a dog might bark without 
Mongol leave, from the borders of Poland and the Gulf of Scan- 
daroon to the Amur and the Yellow Sea.” 

These striking words form a fitting prelude to the story of the 
travels of the Polo family, which opens in 1260 by the departure of 
the two brothers, Nicolo and Maffeo, on u trading expedition to the 
Crimea. “ The book of Scr Marco Poh>, the Venetian, concerning 
the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East,” as itf has now been given, 
newly translated and edited by Colonel Yule, with notes, maps, and 
illustrations, leaves scarcely anything to be hoped for as the fruit of 
further research, and is a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the various Mongol sovereignties in Asia and Eastern Europe in 
the thirteenth century. In a preliminary sketch of the state of the 
East at the time of the journeys of the Polo family, it is shown 
that the vast empire which Genghis Khan 2 had conquered, still 
owned a nominally supreme head in the Great Khan (or Kuan, as we 
are told to write it), though practically it 'svas splitting up into 
several great monarchies, under the descendants of the four sons of 
Genghis. Kublai Khan 'was the grandson of Genghis, and the fifth 
in succession, being the younger son of Tuli, the fourth son of 
Genghis. The throne of the Mongol empire had just been ascended 
by Kublai, “ the most able of its occupants after the founder.” Suc- 
ceeding his elder brother, who died in 1259, before an obscure 
fortress of Western China, he carried out a previous intention of his 
brothers to remove the scat of government from Karakorum, on 
the northern verge of the Mongolian desert, to the more populous 
^regions that had been conquered in the further East, and this step in* 
the end converted the Mongol Kami into a Chinese emperor, realising 
then, as at many subsequent periods, the truth of the ancient pro- 
verb — “ China is a sea that salts all rivers that flow into it.” Mongols 
and Tartars, each in succession, have found themselves absorbed by 
the people they conquered, their own distinctive nationality becoming 
more or less completely merged in that of the Chinese. 

(1) “ The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian, concerning the IiingdomB and 
Marvels of tho East.” Newly translated and edited, with nates, maps, and other 
illustrations, by Colonel Honry Yule, C.B. Second edition, ^pvised, with the addition 
of new matter and many new illustrations. London : John Murray. " Central Asia, 
from the Aryan to tho Cossack.” By James Hutton. London: Tinsley Brothers. , 
“ England and Russia in the East.” A scries of papers on the* political and geogra- 
phical condition of Central Asia. By Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.O.B., 

F .R.S. • London : John Murray. * 

(2) Colonel Yule justifies a different spelling, calling him Chingiz Kdan ; but long 
use has made the form in tho text, if less correct, more generally recognisable. 
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Southern China still remained in the hands of the native dynasty, 
but their subjection followed, with great slaughter, as was the wont, 
and is to this day, of Mongol and Tartar rulors. Marco Polo details 
many of the particulars of the conquest, adding that “ the number 
of inhabitants is so great that no person can count them, and if they 
were men-at-arms, those of the province of Manji would conquer the 
whole world.” 

That they were not very far from accomplishing this feat under 
the' Mongol Khans is plainly shown by the mere recapitulation of 
the inheritance which the founder of the great dynasty of Mongolian 
sovereigns left to his fom* sons, Juji, Chagatai, Okodai, and Tuli. 
In the third generation, when Kublai Khan, the second son of Tuli, 
assumed in succession the great headship of the House of Genghis, 
wars on a vast scale were brewing between the descendants, and they 
were becoming practically independent of each other, and the nomi- 
nally supreme head, the “ Great Kaan.” Thus Hulaku, the third 
son of Tuli, and brother of the two great Khans, Mangu and Kublai, 
was ruler of Persia, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, yet he 
and “ his sons’ sons, continued to stamp the name of the Great Khan 
upon their coins, and to use the Chinese seals of state which he 
bestowed upon them.” 

Barka, son of Juji, the first ruling prince of the House of 
Genghis to turn Mahomedan, reigned on the Steppes of the Volga, 
where a standing camp had become a great city, under the name of 
Sarai. The “ Sarra,” to which Chaucer alludes in his half-told 
•tale of Cambuscan, when 4 

“At Sana, in the Londe of Tartarie, 

# There dwelt a king that werried Russie. 

Through which ther died many a doughty man : 

This noble king was eleped Cambuscan.” 

* 

The House of Chaghatai, the second of the sons of Genghis, 
settled upon the pastures of the Ili, and the valley of the Sir Daria 
or Jaxartes, and ruled the wealthy cities of Sogdiana. Kaidu, tho 
grandson of Okodai, who had been tho successor of Genghis in the 
k Kaanship, refused to acknowledge the transfer of the supreme 
authority to $e House $f Tuli, his younger brother, and, wo are told 
by Colonel Yule, jyas through the long life of Kublai, a thorn in his 
side, perpetually keeping his north-western frontier in alarm. His 
immediate authority, it is added, was exercised over some part of 
what we now should call Eastern Turkestan, and Southern Central 
Siberia; whilst his hordes of horsemen, force of character, and 
dose neighbourhood brought the Khans of Chaghatai under his 
influence, and they generally acted with him. Such seems to 
Jbave been the first rough partition of territories, after the death of 
Genghis, tad were it not for these inevitable divisions among the 
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survivors of the most ambitious and successful conquerors, the 
subjugation of the whole world under one sceptre might not 
bo so impossible. The aim of Genghis was literally the conquest 
of the world — as he conceived it, — and was nearer its accomplishment 
in his own life, and in that of two of his descendants, Kublai and 
Timur, than it had ever been before, or is likely to be again. The 
empire which he created counted within its limits probably one 
half of the whole human race, and extended from the Sea of Okhotsk, 
at the north-eastern extremity of Asia, over the whole breadth of 
the Continent as far as the Black Sea. • Insane as such ambition 
seems, it must have its source in some piirennial springs of action 
common to our nature, since it constantly reappears with a certain 
periodicity in successive ages — fortunately far apart, — and in races 
still more widely separated by ethnographic characters and surrounding 
conditions. Assyrian, Babylonian and Persian,* Greek, Roman, and 
French, have each in turn sent forth heroes on this quest for universal 
empire. With the Romans alone it became the insanity or ambition 
of a people, who for successive ages sought to be the rulers of the 
world, and actually founded an imperial sway over Europe from the 
Rhine to the Danube, and in Asia and Africa, nearly as far as 
Alexander had penetrated on either continent. The whole of Asia 
and Eastern Europe had not, however, been under the sceptre 
of a single ruler, until Timur swooped from his Mongolian steppes, 
the heir of the first Great Mogul, and camped in the heart of 
Hungary and Poland, with a mixed multitude of tribes and nations 
for his army. Of the many sovereignties established by him on his 
track, one remained to our day and was occupied by his descendants. 
The throne of the Great Mogul at Delhi, with its phantom sceptre, 
still existed, when the great mutiny swept it aside with the last 
vestiges of authority over the millions of Hindostan. Since this 
lilt exodus of Mongolian tribes with a Timur for their leader, many 
changes have taken place in the partition and subdivision of the 
widely-scattered Kingdoms and Khanates, which it was not possible 
to bind together under one head for any but a brief space ; but the 
physical character of the soil and the races which occupy it, remain 
very nearly the same. Between India and the Southern limits of the 
Russian Empire vast spaces of Central Asia seem to brittle changed 
in anything, as Sir Bartlc Frere has said, “ since it was a nursery 
of great nations, and the cradle, not only of kings and founders of 
empires, but of trains of thought and vast system’S of moral and 
political philosophy which have overspread and widely influenced 
other regions south and west.” So nearly the same, indeed, that the 
question will sometimes suggest itself whether, under any combina- 
tion of circumstances* like results arc wholly beyond the limits of 
possibility P The steppes of Mongolia, and the great table lands of 
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Asia, whence so many tides of migration and conquest have pro- 
ceeded in times past, still breed the same race, and supply them with 
the same motives for a stampede, southward and westward. “ Desert 
means license,” says the Arab proverb, and “wild lands breed wild 
men,” who are both restless and adventurous, and only want a leader 
for any enterprise. No doubt to an observer of the incessant ebb 
and flow of these waves of migration, it is evident that the tidal 
stream of conquest, so long pursuing its course intermittingly from 
east to west, has ever since the last advance of the Turks into Europe, 
and the second siege of Vienna, more especially,— been slowly but 
certainly ebbing. Within the last two centuries all aggression and 
advance has conffe from the west. While the Russian empire has 
been broadening downwards to the Black Sea and Central Asia, and 
at the same time extending eastwards to the mouth of the Amur, 
England has occupied the Indian Peninsula, — and English, Dutch, 
Spanish and French have successively taken possession of the Malay 
Archipelago, and much of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

A new phase of international relations and interests has arisen in 
consequence of this reversed movement of the west on the east. New 
in more senses than one, and tending each day to become more seriously 
embarrassing to European diplomacy. The “ Eastern question,” the 
constant source of difficulty to modern statesmen, and which has 
already led to one of the great wars of the century, is daily extend- 
ing its scope, and now may fairly be held to include Central Asia, 
and the advance of Russia in that direction. The cause of uneasi- 
ness is very similar in both* cases, since it is the progress southward 
of the occupants of Jhe great Northern plains and steppes, which 
creates the danger. In the direction of Turkey all Europe has been 
concerned in preventing Constantinople falling into Russian hands. 
There is no» European State which has not some interest in such a 
question as this. With a great arsenal on the Bosphorus — the gftes 
of the Black Sea in Russian keeping — to close or to open at pleasure 
— the position of all the maritime powers would be affected, and 
those of Europe critically, by altered conditions of security and tho 
proximity of a first-class power. But Great Britain, being the only 
one of these which* is at the same time a great Asiatic power, secs 
herself doubly threatened by the approach of Russia towards her 
.Indian frontier. Comparatively unimportant to other Western 
~*ptates, it touches England at a vital point. But inasmuch as the 
/bal&nce of poorer is mainly determined by alliances between the 
different States which constitute the fighting power of Europe, and 
these in their turn are the result of continuous attempts to adjust 
mutual interests and rival pretensions, no step can now be taken 
by Russia or England in Asia, without a reflex influence being 
felt A Berlin, Vienna, and Paris. This truth, so long recognised 
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as regarded Constantinople, is new as regards Central Asia and 
our Indian Empire. 

Nor is it the only novel feature, which time and Russian 
progress have imported into the Eastern question. It is entirely* 
new that any movement of China should exercise a similar in- 
fluence on the councils or the interests of Europe. The army 
which the Chinese are on the point of marching on Eastern 
Turkestan from behind the angle of the Great Wall, to wrest that 
province from the actual ruler the Atalih-Gazih, is likely to have one 
of two results, either of which would be adverse to British interests- 
Yacoob Beg may be left unaided from Russia, and defeated, — in 
which case the extermination of the whole Mussuliflan population will 
inevitably follow, and the frontiers in Chinese hands will be hermeti- 
cally closed in their hands as it was before ; — or the Russians may 
enable him to successfully resist the Chinese # arms, and his inde- 
pendence will be lost, as the price of such aid, with exactly the same 
consequences as regards our trade — the policy of Russia being to- 
exclude all competition. This would also bring a dangerous power so- 
much nearer to our frontier, and open the gates of China, through 
the valley of Kashgar, to Russian arms and commerce. China, 
however, has the traditions and some of the prestige of the great 
Mongol conquests, while Kublai Khan reigned supreme at Cambalu 
over all the Chinese. They may not so easily relinquish posses- 
sion of this gateway to the inner land. Their past history 
would lead to this conclusion ; and it seems certain that the 
present ruler of Eastern Turkestan ednnot successfully resist them 
single handed. Thus the consequences of tjiis mighty grasp of 
empire under one strong chief of Mongol race, however fugitive the 
hold or transitory the power, may be* found to have left permanent 
traces, the effects of which are far from being exhausted. The greatest 
ftd richest portion of Kublai’s inheritance in territory and in 
population, has fallen to the present Tartar rulers of China. In 
the coming conflict for the possession of Eastern Turkestan, on 
our northern borders, a Chinese emperor, who neither consults nor 
is consulted by European powers, is preparing to assert his claim to a 
portion of the Mongol emperor’s inheritance f — a movement which 
we seem to have little power to prevent, however adverse it may be 
to our interests or security. So again, in our efforts to open a trade 
route from British Burmah into Western China, we»have been met 
by treachery, and an attack in which the Burmest? and Chinese are 
more than suspected of complicity. If this prove to be so, the action 
of the Chinese Court may entail a Burmese war, ahd the further 
extension of our Indian frontier to that of China on the south-west. 

It is ih this sense therefore, that I propose to treat of the Great' 
Mogul’s inheritance, and consider the present and future destinies 
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of those countries in Central and W estern Asia which formed so large 
a portion of the Mongol's Empire. Many works, and some of high 
authority, have lately appeared on Central Asia, and Russian 
advances into it, together with a still greater number of Reviews 
and separate articles on the same subject ; but all have been written 
either from an Anglo-Indian or a Western point of view. I venture 
to think, therefore, that something may be gained by reversing the 
order, and looking at all these questions from a Mongolian, or at 
least a more Eastern standpoint. 

To China, Russia, and England has fallen chiefly the heritage of 
the lapsed estates — the Scattered kingdoms and territorial fragments 
of an overgrown^ empire. Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his “ England 
and Russia in the East," Colonel Yule by his recent edition of the 
story of Marco Polo's travels, carrying us back to the days of 
Kublai Khan; and Mr. Ilutton by his ‘ ‘ Central Asia, from the 
Aryan to the Cossack,'' giving, as has been well said, a codification 
of the literature of the Central Asian question from the earliest to the 
latest period, — have supplied excellent text books, and authoritative 
guides to all who seek information in this interesting field of inquiry. 
But the .whole of this vast region, with its mixed races and agglome- 
ration of kingdoms and powers, is now in a state of transition or fusion. 
The rapid introduction of foreign elements is leavening the whole 
mass with new ideas, and creating a fermentation which must in- 
evitably produce great changes. Whether the time has arrived 
in China for one of those great social movements, as Sir Bartle- 
Frere has suggested, which in all ages have so powerfully affected 
the destinies of nations and the geographical distribution of races, I 
will not here discuss. But it is certain that these imported germs, 
covering the whole field of human thought and action in those regions, 
are rapidly bearing fruit. Hitherto, these coming changes, these 
shiftings of social strata, and of political relations and boundaries as 
their consequence, have been considered too exclusively, I think, in 
their more or less obvious and direct bearing, on the policy and 
interests of European States. If the future, as runs the rule in the 
East, be foreshadowed in the present, the Chinese empire, and even 
the lesser realm of Ja$>an, cannot be any longer left out of the account. 
It was suggested recently, in an able leader of the Times , that 
the hour may be at hand when Chinese history and politics, and 
even Chinese *rites and ceremonies, may have the deepest interest 
for the West, — -touch leading to the thought that an important part 
i« reserved to them in the future history of Asia. With laws, 
usages, and forms of government which have grown up apart with- 
out any influence from without, or from other races infusing ele- 
ments common to all the other groups of mankind, they are the 
heirs not only of an old civilisation — older than any now sur- 
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viving — but one especially their own. Possessed of a literature 
'which has borrowed nothing from the genius or research of the 
scholars of other lands, a language unique in its symbols, its 
structure, and its antiquity, and a people more numerous than 
those under the sway of any other power, remarkable for their in- 
dustry, the Chinese Empire forms at this day the greatest (if extent 
of dominions and number of population be taken together) ever 
swayed by a single power in any age or any part of the world. “It 
produces within its own borders everything necessary for the comfort, 
support and delight of its inhabitants, and comprises within its limits 
every variety of soil and climate ; while beneath, it abounds in coal 
and ironstone, the primary elements of our own Wealth and power. 
It is watered by large rivers, which serve not only to irrigate 
and to drain it, but, by means of their size and the course of 
their tributaries, also afford unusual facilities fdr intercommunica- 
tion.” Thus Williams, in his “ Middle Kingdom,” describes the 
people and the country, and those who best know both, will be the 
most ready to admit the accuracy of the description. The writer 
in the Times may well think, therefore, such an Empire, after 
enduring more than 3,000 years, with a people bound together by 
common ties of race, language, and religion, may play an im- 
portant part in the history of the future. Holding in undisputed 
possession the larger share of the heritage of Genghis Khan, 
with at least three hundred millions of subjects, and among 
them most of those warlike and pastoral tribes whose ancestors 
crossed the Danube six centuries ago— with, practically, unlimited 
resources in men and means, if they only J^new how to bring 
them into play — they cannot be safely despised. Nor arc % they 
likely to view the Central Asian, of any other Eastern questions 
in which Western powers are occupying themselves ^little caring 
wflht an emperor of China may think or do) in the same light as we 
do. Perhaps with something of their own superciliousness and over- 
weening conceit, the Powers who have any interests at stake in 
the East, have too long assumed that China has no future, and 
takes no heed. The late exterminating wars however against the 
Mahomedan rebels in Yunnan and Shensi, an her southern and 
western borders; and the march of her armies cvea now to the 
frontier of Eastern Turkestan, with the avowed intention of recover- 
ing it from its present dc facto ruler, — with as littlo care for the 
wishes or interests of either Russia or England, asHhose countries 
have ever shown in their dea lin gs with Asiatics for the will of China, 
— should teach another lesson. * 

We are reminded that “ the original haunts of the Moghuls (or Mon- 
gols) were^ the inhospitable steppes lying to the north and north- 
west of China, whence issued the barbaric hordes with whom 'Attila, 
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the Scourge of God, ravaged Europe in the fifth century. A fierce, 
untutored race of wandering shepherds, of hideous aspect, who spread 
themselves like a devastating flood not only over Asia, from the Sea 
of China to the Black Sea, but also over Hungary, and threatened 
to overwhelm the whole civilized world.” And Karakorum , the old 
•capital of the Mongols, was situated at the foot of the Khingan Dula 
range of mountains — no great distance from Kiachta as the crow 
flies, where Bussia now has her chief mart. 

If we are disposed to glance backward through all these centuries, 
*md observe how constant has been the set of this mighty current 
and moving tide of humftn beings from the north and east, — south- 
ward and westward, — we cannot fail to recognize in such persistent 
phenomena the influence of natural laws. Some efficient cause must 
have existed, cither ^ in the constitution, temperament, and habits of 
the Mongol races, or in the physical features of the region and the 
conditions of climate and soil ; because the efforts of the human race 
are generally such as be*t conform to the geographical conditions 
of the stage on which they must live and labour. It is thus 
that the course of civilisation has mainly followed that of the great 
rivers — those “highways of the primeval world ” — and their valleys 
and deltas have been the seat of all the more civilised monarchies. 
The Nile, the Tigris, and Euphrates gathered on their shores 
the settled populations and the great cities of the ancient world. 
Wealth, luxury, and fixed habitations all tend to foster the arts of 
peace rather than war ; while the high table-lands, the arid deserts, and 
vast steppes of Asia have always been occupied by nomad, pastoral, 
and warlike races. With no fixed abode, living in movable tents or 
kraalff, from the cradle to the grave, we should expect them to be 
under such conditions of life, exactly what they have ever been, rest- 
less, savage, aiM adventurous — “born man-slayers and man-stealers^ 
as they have been described, and arc to this day. It was not without 
cause that the settled Egyptians held in fear and detestation the 
Shepherd kings. As they always turn the doors of their huts to the 
south, so is the tendency of such a race to gravitate towards southern 
valleys and a more genial climate ; — and, with a predatory instinct, to 
enter into the labours o'f the more industrious and less warlike husband- 
men. UnforttHSately, the habits of a life cling to them, and the 
fairest regions of the earth become a wilderness under their rule. 
Asia Minor, orfbe the most fertile and populous of regions, covered 
with great and wealthy cities, is only one among many examples of 
the desolation that follows the Mongol, the Tartar, and the Turk alike. 
44 Where the Turk’s foot treads no grass ever grows,” is a proverb 
among the yictims of their misrule ; and inaptitude for the patient 
industry which creates wealth and plenty is still their characteristic. 

" Th6y came, destroyed, burnt, 

Murdered, robbed, and went,’* 
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according to the Persian distich. Vast regions to the east of the 
Mediterranean, and broad tracts to the south of it, have been de- 
populated and changed, from a state of verdure and beauty to one 
of aridity. The same tendencies and causes are in force to this day, 
and if we would understand the very elements of the social and 
political problems which are involved in the eastern questions, they 
must be borne in mind. The Kirghis tribes and the Koords and Turco- 
mans, the Golden Hordes, Kipchak, and many others, have not changed 
their nature, because they may now be called Cossacks or Kalmucks, 
and march at the orders of a “ Great White Khan ” (the title by 
which the Czar of Russia is best known in» those regions), instead 
of at the behest of the great Mogul, — a Genghis or a tublai Khan. A 
little pressure from behind, and a chief to lead them forward, are all 
that any of them require to induce them to strike their tents andjrush 
on the war path, in search of adventure and spoil. The supreme 
head may be at the western extremity in St. Petersburg now, which 
before was at Karumkorum or Cambalu ; but the same forces and 
materials in each case furnish the aggressive power ; and the samo 
tendencies and motives impel them on southern and western countries. 
With one important difference, however — that the Emperor of Russia 
wields all the power which Western science, discipline, and superior 
arms can give : while Kublai had to trust to bow and spear, and a 
few rude fieldpieccs, for the subjection of all Asia and the conquest 
of a world. 

The description which geographers and travellers give us of 
Russia and Siberia are not of a nature to enhance our estimation of 
the advantages of occupying such possessions, and still less of living 
in them, if there be any possibility of going elsewhere. We arc told 
that the region extending from the Caspian to the Arctic, more than 
2,000 miles, is permeated by the longest rivers in the east, studded 
ov9f with innumerable lakes and marshes, and presents almost every- 
where a monotonous succession of plains covered with slime, forests, 
and ice, exposed to all the glacial influences — unfertile desert 
wilds cold in the north; tolerably rich, “more thickly peopled, 
civilised, and temperate, only in the south.” What can be more 
natural or inevitable than the exodus of all who are ablet* to move 
from these northern regions, to the sunny valleys ofJDentral and 
Southern Asia — to Turkestan, “a jewel set in sand,” and the 
garden of the East, as Central Asia was esteemed in Timur’s day — 
and towards some unfrozen sea and opon ports in th3 Persian Gulf, 
or the Mediterranean P What nation able to put a million of men 
in arms, will ever rest contented to live icebound in northern wastes 
and steppes, when such countries as are situated in the South of 
Europe anS Asia have always boon the prize of the strong P 

On the Asiatic side, there are great and complex systems of 
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, mountain barriers separating the plains of India from Eastern 
Turkestan and the upper table-lands and valleys of Central Asia — 
not simple ranges like the Alps or the Pyrenees, which can be 
crossed by a single pass, as Mr. Shaw, the enterprising merchant 
and traveller, now in Yarkand, has so well shown ; but composed of 
many chains enclosing considerable countries within their valleys, 
such as Thibet and Cashmere. These are feeble barriers however, 
against such necessities as have driven all the eastern hordes south 
and west, and precipitated them in resistless numbers over the plains 
and valleys of India, Bokhara, and Persia. Some thirty times has 
India been thus the prey of these warlike hordes, hungering and 
thirsting for loot &nd pleasant lands. Mr. Shaw relates how Russia, 
even for Objects of trade, with indomitable spirit determined to over- 
come all obstacles, kept men at work a whole summer in roughing 
the ice over a formidable glacier in the Muzat Pass, lying between 
Aksu and Kulja. The Russian Steam Navigation Company, formed 
in 1857, when the Black Sea fleet was destroyed, and largely subsi- 
dized by the Government to give employment to the officers and 
seamen, now employs eighty-seven steamers ; and we arc told by Mr. 
Long, they touch at all the ports of the Black and Caspian Seas, 
the chief ports from Constantinople along Asia Minor and Palestine 
to the canal of Suez, and ply regularly between Odessa and London. 
They had to cut through the jungle at Poti to make the beginning of 
a great port — the primeval forest and a pestilential climate were the 
obstacles they had to contend with — and they arc now “ making a 
city out of a swamp,” as Petfer the Great did two centuries earlier at 
Petersburg, and we ourselves at Calcutta, “ out of the swamps and 
lairs of wild beasts.” 

Physical obstacles are not ‘ likely long to arrest the progress 
of such a race. But it has now been ascertained that the 
range of the Thian Shan to the north, and the Ilimalayan syst^fh 
to the south, which converge together as they run westward, and 
unite in a vast boss, supporting the high plateau of Pamir, which the 
natives call the Baur-i-danya , or “upper floor of the world,” is 
penetrated by numerous valleys from east to west, which makes it far 
easier to ^traverse in that direction, than from north to south. . 
Eleven passeMre know have to be crossed in travelling from India 
to Turkestan, and of these only two arc lower than the summit of 
Mount Blanc* Yet, impassable as these mountain barriers may 
seem, they are % penetrated in such a manner by rivers, and so 
accessible by comparatively easy routes, that they have never formed 
insurmountable obstacles to peapeful commerce, and still less to 
hostile forces. When indeed have such obstacles been insur- 
mountable to a determined enemy P The wild horsemen of Attila 
pouring forth from the steppes on the north-western boundaries of 
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China, as later did similar hordes under Genghis Khan, and Timur, 

* were neither stopped by vast distances, mighty rivers, nor mountain 
ranges. A hundred degrees of longitude were between them and 
their starting place, when they encamped on the plains of Hungary, 
and stabled their horses in the Kremlin. The greatest rivers of 
Asia and Europe, the Volga, the Don, and Borysthenee, the 
Vistula, and Danube offered no obstruction. Nothing arrested 
the march of these fierce and untameablc nomads. They either 
swam their horses, or passed on the ice, or else traversed them 
in leathern boats which followed the canjp, and transported both 
waggons and artillery. Genghis Khan sent his hardy, followers 
into the plains of India, despite of all mountain barriers, in the 
thirteenth century, as the Mahomedan Tartars had done before 
in the eleventh. There is no difficulty, therefore, in the geo- 
graphical configuration not to be overcome. How far a civilised 
power like Great Britain, with all the appliances and military 
resources at command which Europe can supply, might be able to 
render the Bolan pass, or the passes of Cashmere and Affghanistan, 
impracticable to any invading force, is a question which need not be 
discussed here. But that Russia in possession of Central Asia, and 
the steppes — those classic grounds of the Mongol and Tatar — might 
be in a position to spur on such barbarous hordes of assailants, eager 
for the plunder of the rich cities of Hindostan, as would try the 
powers of the best general and troops of Europe to stop them, is 
sufficiently evident. It is this danger which has to be provided 
against, rather than a direct attack froiA Russian troops, for the con- 
quest of India, or even a raid into it. To create a sense of inse- 
curity, stir up enmities in front, and treason in the rear, would be 
the weapons of an enemy from the West — not as a means of con- 
quest, but of coercion or intimidation, to neutralise and embarrass 
afiy policy running counter to Russia, either in Europe or else- 
where. A more insidious and far more dangerous line of tactics, 
than one of open attack and declared hostility. China seems in 
Burmah to be trying the effect of a policy attributed by anticipation 
to Russia in Afghanistan. 

Enough, I think, has been said to show how great a gprt condi- 
tions of climate and race, as well as of physical geography, have 
played in these great tides of invasion, and the migration of whole- 
tribes and nations from the north and east towards *the south and 
west. A tendency so continuously manifested for mt>re than twenty 
centuries— commencing, indeed, in prehistoric periods, and only in 
quite recent times seeming to have exhausted itself 2 — can scarcely 
indeed have existed without the concurrence of both physical and 
moral causes, of no unintelligible or undiscoverable nature. But it 
is never wholly without profit to trace the various links in a chain of 
•VOL. XVIII. N.s. N * 
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continuous cause and effect, when such momentous issues hang upon 
this very continuity, however modified in fashion or outward shape. 
The Russians if not precisely Mongols are near akin, and with a 
great mixture of Asiatic blood, inhabit the same regions. They are 
driven forward by the same natural desires and wants, and the 
same physical conditions of soil and climate, as were the Mongol 
followers of Genghis and Timur ; sharpened it may be by some 
whet of civilisation, and glimpses of culture and luxury from which 
their prototypes in the thirteenth century were wholly exempt. 
As to the morality of these invasions and forcible appropriations of 
other men’s lands, with notices of eviction somewhat unceremoniously 
served upon whole nations, to suit the interests or the convenience 
of new comers, — there is little to be said, nor need I refer to the 
influences of Christianity in arrest of action. When have these 
ever prevailed to prevent spoliation or wars ? Have any considera- 
tions either of morality as to the rights of property in territory, or 
of Christianity or canons of international law, prevented invasion in 
the last century ; or a declaration of war, a sudden onslaught, and a 
“ rectification ” of boundaries ? What do treaties avail when the 
master of twenty legions deems them irksome or injurious ? What 
cause of quarrel is ever wanting to justify attack when the stronger 
State desires to spoil the weaker ? Cannon balls make sad rents in 
the best treaties which ministers or diplomatists can sign. We need 
not waste our time therefore in the casuistry of moral disquisitions, 
when national interests and imperial wills arc in question. 

The Count de Segur, who* had studied in a good practical school 
under the first Empire, relates in a pleasant French way in his 
Memoirs, a first lesson in diplomacy which he received from a veteran 
diplomatist of the day, on his entrance into that career. Not a 
Frenchman, but a Spaniard, be it observed, the Count d’ Aranda, 
who at the time referred to (1784) was the ambassador of Spain 
at the Court of France. He assured the young debutant that 
he could show him in a very short time the secret of all European 
policy, and this was his lesson. He spread a map of Europe on the 
table, saying, “ The end of political study is to know the strength, 
the means^ the interests, rights, fears, and hopes of all the different 
powers, and to be able to be on our guard, and in opportune time to 
conciliate, disunite, meet them in war, or enter into" alliances, 
according as opr own interests or safety might require.” “ But this,” 
said the young attach^, “must demand large study.” “Not at all,” 
replied his instructor. “In a few moments you will know all. 
Look at this «map. None of the States, of Europe, great or small, 
you will see, present a well-defined or rounded territory — a complete 
square, or parallelogram, or circle. Either there is some point jutting 
out, or curved inwards; a rent here, or semi-detached portions 
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there. Look at the colossus, Russia ; at the south is the peninsula of 
’the Crimea — “ presqu’ile qui s’avance dans la Mer Noir et qui appar- 
tient aux Turcs ; la Moldavie et la Yallachie qui conviendrait assez 
au cadre Moscovite, surtout si en tirant vers le nord ou y joignait la 
Pologne. Regardez encore vers le nord, 1st est la Finlande h£riss£e 
de roches, elle appartient a la Suede, et cependant elle est bieij. pr£s 
de Petersbourg. Passons a present en Suede, voyez-vous la NorvSge, 
c’est une large bande tenant naturellement au territoire Su£dois — 
eh bien, elle est dans la dependance du Danemark. Yoyageons en 
Prusse, remarquez comme ce royaume est Jong, frfele, etroit, quo 
d’echancrures il faudrait remplir pour Telargir du cot£ de la Saxe, 
de la Silesie, et puis sur les rives du Rhin ! Entendcz-vous ? . Et 
TAutriche, qu’en dirons nous ? Elle possede les Pays-Bas, qui sont 
pourtant separes d'elle par TAllemagne, tandis qu’elle est tout pres 
de la Baviere, qui nc lui appartient pas — vous retrouvez cettc 
Autriche au milieu de l’ltalie ; mais comme e’est loin de sa cadre ! 
Comme Venise et le Piemont, le rempliraient bien ! ” 

“Enough!” he continued; “you understand no doubt how all 
these powers would keep their projecting angles or enclaves, fill up 
their rents and fissures, and generally round and complete the figure 
of their territories, os occasion may serve. That is lesson enough. 
Car voila toute la politique. Entcndez-vous — co?nprenez-vous ?” “Yes,” 
replied the young diplomatist, “ I understand ; for now, looking at the 
map, I see to the west of Spain a long slice called Portugal, which 
I think would suit Spain exactly.” “ I see you understand ; and 
now you are as wise as the rest of us in diplomacy.” 

Some of my readers may remember a burlesque illustration of the 
same principles, which appeared in the shop- windows during *the 
Franco-German war, where the States of Europe were represented 
by human types, personifying their respective territories. In this 
mdhner France was a portrait of Napoleon III. shaven of 
moustache and imperial, which took the shape of Alsace and 
Lorraine projecting inconveniently, towards the Rhine ; while 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and Switzerland, neutral states, stretched 
along the frontiers between the two belligerents, were all sub- 
jected to great pressure, and seemed in sonie danger x>f being 
flattened or altogether effaced. Towards the Danube Russia, in the 
form of a colossal bear, was sitting upon Turkey, and the superin- 
cumbent weight was evidently felt to be very grievous by the Sultan * 
in his flattened fez. This is not geography as scientific men teach it, 
nor is it in accordance with any recognised system of international 
law or 'morality ; but it has something in it very much akin to 
lessons and facts in the political history of past and present genera- 
tions. In "all there is the pervading influence of like pauses and 
effects. Europe, so long the appanage or hunting-ground of the 
# n 2 1 
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Asiatic hordes, and their spoil, has at last triumphed over Asia in 
its turn — not as it did for a brief space, under the leadership of 
Alexander the Great, but by permanent possession and conquest. 
The tide of colonisation and conquest has set the other way, and now 
marches from west to east. Great Britain, true to her maritime 
traditions, sailed round the Cape to reach the coast of India, other- 
wise unapproachable, from whence she made her line of advance 
northward to the Himalayahs. Russia, equally faithful to the in- 
stincts of her race and geographic position, has pressed steadily 
downwards across steppe and desert, to meet us on the other side 
of the great mountain farrier, among the fertile valleys of Central 
Asia, and eastward to an open port in the Pacific and the Amur. 
Had Russia gained an opening to a southern sea in Europe, it is 
possible that all her wants might have been supplied, but the 
Crimean war presented it ; and failing this, who expects her to 
remain satisfied and tranquil ? 

A permanent menace then proceeds from the colossal empire which 
hangs upon the frontiers of Turkey, Persia, Hindostan, and China, 
and like a huge glacier threatens the valleys below. Though veiled 
in diplomacy, and seemingly immobile for the time, it moves never- 
theless, and is gaining ground with a steady persistence. From 
Constantinople to Peking there is a general sense of impending 
danger, a fear of an overwhelming force crushing down. European 
Powers having no Eastern empire or possessions, arc not directlv 
menaced, and may feel no danger from the absorption into one vast 
empire, not only of half a* continent, but of all the barbarous and 
nomad races which^have for two thousand years and more, supplied 
the^ conquering and devastating hordes in their course westward and 
southward. But that there ‘should be a Czar whose throne is in 
Europe, wilt power to give the impulse for invasion, in either or 
both of these directions, as a Genghis Khan decreed from the furthest 
eastern limit, cannot fail to give rise to some grave misgivings as to 
the future. 

I have pointed out elsewhere , 1 in speaking of the advances made 
by the Russians southward, that the part which Russia plays in 
the histyy of Europe and Asia is as much a question of physical 
geography of policy, if we look to the determining causes: — 

“ What could Russia do, frozen in between two seas and with closed^ports for 
more than six^znonths in each year, but, guided by an infallible instinct (often 
exemplified in nations as in individuals), stretch out feelers towards the open 
waters and more genial climates ? We have heard much of Russia’s destiny 
driving her southwards to the Bosphorus, and eastward in the same parallel 
over the rich valleys of Central and Tropic Asia ; but is it not a geographical 

(1) Address to the Geographical section of the British* Association, Bradford, Sept. 18, 
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necessity, far more than a political ambition, which has thus driven her 
across the whole breadth of Asia until she gained the Chinese ports on the 
Pacific, and southwards towards the mouths of the Danube, the sunny ports of 
the Mediterranean, and the head of the Persian Gulf ? Until unfrozen rivers 
and ports could be reached, how could her people make any progress, or develope 
their resources? It not only was a natural tendency — as natural as the 
descent of the glacier to the valleys, forging downwards by a slow but irre- 
sistible pressure, but as inevitable. Obstacles may retard the progress, but not 
arrest it ; and Russia is but following the course of nature as well as history, 
in pouring down nomad hordes and hardy Scythians on the cultivated territories 
lying in a more genial climate ; while railroads and telegraphic wires supply her 
with means of transport and quick transit over vast spaces, never enjoyed by 
her great predecessors in this lino of march.” 

We may hope that more civilising influences '‘Vill follow the 
[Russian advance through regions never highly favoured in this 
respect ; — but to expect permanently to stop her progress, and bar 
her way to an outlet and an open sea in the south, # is to shut our eyes 
to the inevitable ; and if this be so it behoves Great Britain more 
especially to adopt a policy consistent with the end. A drifting 
policy, to which in modern times we are all too prone, is the most 
dangerous of all, now that India is brought within the perplexed circle 
of the Eastern question, in which, as Mr. Long has well said, are in- 
volved the interests of both Asia and Europe. Whether the solution, 
as he surmises, cannot be far distant or not, it is certain that by 
pressure on Central Asia and the frontier of India, Russia can end 
the political contest for Constantinople, to which she is preparing a 
second and a shorter road from the East through Persia. Her ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure for the ccftiquest of the Caucasus had 
for its object a flank movement to turn the Balkan and take Turkey 
in the rear, while Persia and the direct line to India were laid 
open. 

Turkey, sullen and overmatched, but still defiant, with some of the 
ineflincts and traditions of a conquering race, looks on while Russia 
pursues her way, absorbing whole provinces and populations of Mus- 
sulman faith. Persia, less defiant it may be, in the consciousness of 
greater weakness and inability to resist, is also penetrated with a 
sense of insecurity. The Afghans, who keep the gates of India on 
the north-west, are truculent and doubtful, yet etill uneasy ; while 
Yacob Beg, with Russia to the west, China in arms on +ke east, and 
Great Britain behind the Himalayahs, — too far off to aid, and too un- 
certain of her policy to take any decisive action, — is sore bestraught 
between two dangers. If reconquered by China, as is’very likely to 
happen, unless aided from without, the event, as I have said, means 
extermination to the whole Mussulman population. If aidfed by Russia, 
it means subjugation and the loss of independence. Thus from the 
Bosphorusmnd Black Sea, and along that meridian to the Japanese 
islands, the way to any southern outlet on an unfrozen sea is bbrred 
to Russia by a continuous chain of kingdoms which all have their 
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existence imperilled as independent states/ What resistance it 
may be in their power to make, against the further advance of 
Russia in that direction, might, perhaps, be certainly counted upon ; 
and were they capable of any combination and stable league, their 
safety could hardly be endangered, even by such a power as the 
Russian Empire. But there is nothing to be looked for in this 
direction. China alone is in a position to resist dismemberment 
or subjugation. 

Along the whole northern boundary of China there is a vast barrier 
of mountains as far as the junction of the Kirghis steppe with China 
and Russia, a length ofrsomc two thousand five hundred miles. Com- 
mencing at the florth-eastern corner of Manchuria, above the mouth 
of the Amur, are the first summits of this Altai range, which, 
although it takes many names in its long course, is continuous, and 
forms the northern limit of the table-land of Central Asia, as 
well as the boundary between China and Russia. The Himalayah 
range is linked to it by a range nearly at right angles with 
the Tienshan, and proceeding from a mountain knot in the south- 
western part of Turkestan called Rashtikhur, it takes a south- 
easterly direction along the northern frontier of India and the 
southern boundary of Thibet, till it breaks up near the head waters 
of the Yangtzekiang, and other rivers between Thibet, Burmah and 
Yunnan. China is further protected from any approach from the 
north, by the great desert of Gobi, a name signifying “ Sandy Sea.” 
Tho entire length of the wilderness is more than 1,800 miles, with 
an average width of froni 300 to 400. Although the whole of 
the tract is not actually a desert, no part of it can lay claim to 
more than comparative fertility, and, according to Dr. Williams, 
from whose description I quote, “the great altitude of most por- 
tions seems to be as much the cause of its steribty as the nature of 
the soil.” But of the greater part, a Chinese author's description Aay 
be accepted, who says, “There is neither water, herb, man, nor 
smoke; if there be no smoke there is absolutely nothing.” To- 
wards Kashgar, along the southern side of the Celestial Mountains, 
extends a strip of arable land from fifty to eighty miles in width, 
producing grain, pasturage, cotton and other things, and in which 
lie nearly ^dl the Mahomedan cities and forts of the Nan Lu or 
southern Chinese circuit, as Kashgar, Okso and others ; and along 
tho banks ofrthe Koton river a road runs from Yarkand to that city 
and thence to IShapa. Thus Yarkand and eastern Turkestan form the 
western gate into Thibet and China. And it is by this portal an 
enemy may Siost easily enter. From Kulaja, annexed to Russia in 
1872 , to Singaufu, the great capital of North-Western China, lies the 
great caravan road which has been traversed for 2000 yedrs between 
Kashgar, in Central Asia, and the Celestial Empire, with no moun- 
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tain range to interpose — an easy gradient and abundant coal and 
wells along tbe steppe-like country. 

This may be one reason wby tbe Chinese at the present moment 
attach so much importance to regaining possession of the revolted 
province, and excluding the Russians from the most vulnerable 
point in their frontiers against foreign intrusion. There is a notable 
analogy between the geographical position of China and India, in 
the isolation secured to each by their great mountain barriers and 
the sea, the influence of which upon their political and social 
development has been equally remarkable. Until the great mari- 
time discoveries and enterprises of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries laid the whole seaboard of both countrie^open to European 
nations, each had in the ocean a perfect isolating medium ; — more 
absolute and effective even than mountains or deserts. This long- 
continued insulation has gone far to determine the immobile and 
unchangeful character of their respective populations, and a policy 
of seclusion and non-intercourse with foreigners ; to each their 
country has been the land of Bharut — as the Indians call the 
whole peninsula — * a separate world/ Sir Henry Maine, in his very 
striking lecture on “ The Value of the Study of India/’ recently 
delivered at Cambridge, has admirably described the influence of 
such conditions. 

But it is evident that although the whole of eastern and southern 
Asia, from Japan and the Corea to the Bosphorus, with India in the 
centre, as a great reserve of British force to aid, — if firmly leagued, 
or susceptible of any reliable combination, might resist any irruption 
from the north, and render the subjugation of any one impossible 
even to Russia — no such league or alliance, oflensive and defensive, 
is practicable. From the Black Sea* to the Bosphorus and Mediter- 
ranean, or through Persia to the head of the Persian Gulf, Russia 
Iboner or later will apparently force her way. England alone, 
though with her maritime superiority capable of worrying Russia 
both in the Baltic and the Black Sea, could not offer effective 
resistance. In the present state of Europe the Russian and Ger- 
man empires united could paralyze the other Western Powers in 
such a contingency, and the “ sick man,” so Jar as Constantinople 
is concerned, would be as little capable of defence as the last of the 
Greek emperors. The principle of non-intervention, and our mani- 
fest disinclination to incur either liability or responsibility, has 
alienated foreign States, and sown distrust in the minds of all their 
Rulers. A representative Government and a shifting ministry 
inspire no confidence abroad. Asiatic Powers do not understand it, 
and Western States cannot trust it for any continuity of purpose or 
alliance? 

It has been suggested as a possible solution that Constantinople 
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might, by common consent, be neutralised and made a free port. Of 
course this assumes that Turkey would be compelled to abandon it, 
and withdraw her forces to the Asiatic border — and this could not fail 
to carry with it the abandonment of the Principalities, and all other 
possessions on fc the European side, to become either independent 
States, or provinces of Russia and Austria. This would be to recon- 
struct the map of Eastern Europe, and could scarcely be effected 
without a war ; — or by conquest, in the first instance, without the con- 
currence of all the great Powers. The Danubian provinces might 
prove a very doubtful gain either to Russia or Austria ; and disturbing 
neighbours to both, if independent. Nevertheless, to one or other of 
these alternatives*all things are tending ultimately, though by what 
steps to be effected, or in what lapse of time, few men would like to 
hazard a prediction. To Russia either the Mediterranean or the 
Persian Gulf must sooner or later be the outlet, and of the two the 
Dardanelles would offer a safer and less objectionable outlet than the 
Persian Gulf, to this country and to Russia alike. Such an outlet 
alone can supply the safety-valve needed to prevent continued explo- 
sions and eruptions from the pent-up forces and activities of the 
Russian Empire. The Black Sea, with its commercial highway 
by the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles into the Mediterranean, might 
seem to give this necessary outlet and access to open seas in the 
south. But it is plain that Russia wants more than this permissive 
channel of intercourse and commerce. It is seeking to re-establish 
the old lines by which, before the irruption of Turks and the desola- 
tion they brought with them,* Constantinople and Pekin were united 
by more than one line of great caravan routes, — making Constanti- 
nople the converging* centre of distribution for the commerce of the 
East to Europe and the shores of the Mediterranean. Constantinople 
would then be the seat of Russian empire, and the centre of a vast line 
of commerce between Europe and Asia — China and the Western worlfi 
— safely entrenched between two seas, and on the great highway of 
nations. Imperial sway and commercial development to the extent 
of Russia’s resources, and the wants of the territories and populations 
within her almost boundless limits, is the aim of such ambition, and 
Constantinople is the f goal, the attainment of which would alone go 
far to secure both. 

Passing in review the great Eastern questions of the day in 
their commercial and political aspects, as they affect the policy and 
the interests ofcEuropean powers, it is impossible not to feel how 
imperfectly this can be accomplished in a single article. How much 
remains to be «aid, and how many considerations have been passed 
over that nevertheless enter largely into the problems for solution, I 
am painfully aware. To supply this deficiency I can only «in a few 
concluding paragraphs indicate the principal heads under which 
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further information must be sought. These may best be summarized 
as having reference to the social, commercial, and religious aspects 
of the shifting phases of Eastern progress and movement. 

Russian advances during the last half century in Central Asia, and 
on the Eastern borders of China, must be regarded as the initial 
cause of by far the greater part of the changes now in progress. The 
contact of this semi- Oriental power, with Western culture and policy, 
together with the rapid extension of her frontiers into the heart of 
Central Asia and on the banks of the Amoor, have stirred to their 
depths Asiatic elements in all these directions. The occupation of 
nearly one-half of Manchuria, the patrimony of the Manchoo Tartars, 
now on the Chinese throne, taken in connection* with the attacks 
of the Western powers on the sea face, have roused the whole Chinese 
Empire, with its three hundred millions of a homogeneous race, 
from a sleep of ages, to an excited and angry-' activity. The pos- 
session of India by Great Britain has further tended, no doubt, to 
awaken the slumbering energies of another twe hundred millions of 
Asiatics in the South, and. by near approach, to lend its disturbing 
influence to many more on the confines of this Indian Empire. 
Further west, towards the Bosphorus and the Danube, the Persians 
and the Turks especially, cannot but feel their existence at stake. 
As the latest invaders from Asia into Europe, without any attempt 
at assimilation or civilization, their instinct tells them they are 
still looked upon as intruders whose title to occupation rests only on 
conquest, and by that same sword-arbitrament, are liable from day to 
day to eviction. 

But here both social and religious forces have to be taken into 
account. The creeds of Asia arc not dead, and the religious 
element will yet play a most important part in the future settle- 
ment of political boundaries and national interests.^ China, with 
fiuddhism for its creed, carries with it all Thibet and the Mongol 
tribes as far as Central Asia, and has lately waged a ruthless and 
successful war of extermination against the Mahomedans within her 
own borders, while she is advancing on Eastern Turkestan with the 
same fell intent. There the shock of two great religious systems, 
each counting their followers by millions, instinct with mutual 
hatred and rival fanaticism, must be felt from one end of Asia to 
the other. Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, all Central Asia, and the 
Northern Provinces of India, are both Mahomedaji and fanatic. 
The Chinese have little of fanaticism, but it i* different with 
the Mongol races; and with the instincts of imperial power the 
Rulers of China know that it is through the Dali-Llanaa of Thibet and 
the influence of the Buddhist worship, that they reign over the Tartar 
and Mongolian steppes. The importance they attach to this source 
of power has been demonstrated by the wars lately waged, and it will 
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well supply any default of fanatic feeling among the body of the people 
in China proper. Hindooism again, it has been said, is not a prosely- 
tizing religion, yet it has shown in late years a great power of 
attraction and receptiveness to the millions within the Indian border 
who had not previously been received in the pale ; and the Hindoo 
religious element may be safely estimated as the prevalent faith 
influencing a hundred million, or more. Still for these the struggle 
and the shock of war between the Buddhist and the Mahomedan 
creeds may have comparatively little attraction or interest; but 
not so with the forty millions of our Mahomedan subjects. Neither 
is it matter of indifference with the Russian and the Greek Church, 
intermingled and*mixcd up as the latter is with commercial and 
political elements. It has been said — very truly I believe, in an 
able article in the April Quarterly , that — 

• 4 

“ The Russians have one source of impulse which moves them more power- 
fully than it does any other European nation. This is tho Religious crusading 
element. It visibly affects tho policy of nations like France and Germany, but 
it cannot be said to be in either a popular element of political action. But it 
is quite otherwise in Russia. There whatever of national feeling or of real 
loyalty to the throne exists is inseparably bound up with religion, and what- 
ever is religious is actively propagandist and hostile to non-Christian powers. 
This is one of the great Russian political forces of which we cither habitually 
ignore the existence, or take less account than it deserves. It is in many ways 
a source of strength to Russia far beyond her own borders.” 

What influence this may have in the pending crisis, when the 
fate of Eastern Turkestan and its present Mahomedan population 
hangs on the issue, is not ehsy to forecast. Russia cannot afford, 
with all her religiouj crusading spirit, to rouse the fanatic spirit of 
her Mussulman subjects in the Khanates and Kirghis steppes, and 
along her southern border, by Helping the destruction of the Atalih 
Gazih’s rule. « It would better suit her policy to help him against 
China, and secure the monopoly of commerce through this regjplf, 
which opens the road to the west of China, for trader and soldier alike. 

This leads to the consideration of the other most potent motive 
for Russian advance in Central Asia, and the very general desire, 
among even the non-military classes, for the enlargement of the 
empire in # the East,— ^and that is commercial development. Indeed 
the leading springs of all Russian ambition and enterprise, since the 
time of Peter the Great, may be summed up under three heads, 
uniting all the moneyed and the commercial with the military 
classes. First, the want of an open port, — an ocean base as it has 
been termed, — on an unfrozen sea ; secondly, commercial extension, 
and the growtH of a middle class which can only be created by such 
development; thirdly, the greed of power and empire, combined 
with the religious crusading spirit of the Greek Church. The first 
and second are commercial and social necessities of such paramount 
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importance, that the whole nation is ready for any sacrifice in favour 
of Asiatic military expeditions to further the end, and especially to 
secure new and exclusive markets, on strictly protectionist principles. 
Wherever Russian conquest or influence extends, therefore, all access 
is closed to rival traders, or competition of any kind ; and we are 
thus landed in a commercial antagonism, out of which there seems to 
be no escape, for it is the Moscow protectionists who urge on military 
expeditions with this object. As regards the religious element, it 
has hitherto been but little developed, and in China more especially 
carefully suppressed, not to excite hostility at Pekin, which might 
have jeopardised other and more immediate aims of territorial and 
commercial extension. Yet it is evident that ii* China and Russia 
come into conflict for the possession of Eastern Turkestan, that 
this truce may not be much longer maintained, and in that case 
a new source of fermentation and activity vPill be introduced into 
the Chinese mind. So far, the Chinese have only had to con- 
tend with any missionary or proselytizing element in other 
Western hands — the Roman Catholic and the Protestant repre- 
sentatives of Christianity. These, it is true, have given them 
trouble enough, and the same questions of spiritual and secular 
jurisdiction have been raised by the Ultramontanism of the 
Romanist missions, under the protectorate of Prance, as are now 
exercising the German mind. What action China will take in such 
questions it is not difficult to determine. Her rulers will resist to the 
utmost all effort to impose upon them, behind the conditions of 
exterritorial rights already hateful tb them, any assertion of Papal 1 
supremacy, or pretensions of the spiritual to jnterfere with the civil 
jurisdiction, and the sovereign power of the State. To thqpe who 
know the Chinese, and have had the opportunity of watching .the 
direction of their efforts of late years, it has long been evident that 
# they are preparing for action. In a blind, and somewhat wild 
fashion it may be — often under very bad advice, and never long on 
the same course, but still persistently they have been seeking to 
obtain means of defence — to arm their forts with Krupp guns — to 
drill and discipline Chinese troops by foreign officers — to create 'a 
fleet, with docks and- arsenals, and all other appliances derived from 
Western sources. And quite recently there is report of an 
American general going out to put their whole coast in a state of 
defence. If this prove correct, it is probably one »of the many ill- 
conceived schemes suggested by trading firms with a view to large 
contracts, in which the Chinese may very easily waste their resources, 
and accomplish no really useful result. They would be better advised, 
if they spent, what they could well afford, much larger sums in deve- 
lopingf a system of railroads and telegraphic lines, and working mines , 
^ with European machinery and artificers, while creating a really effective 
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land and sea force placed upon a good footing. They might in 
a very short space of time, by such efforts, become a Power which 
would not only be able to hold its own against all enemies, but assert 
its right to be taken into European councils in all Asiatic affairs. 

, China, however, has much to learn before this can come to pass ; and 
in the meantime, with all her potential capabilities to make her 
alliance of as much importance in European combinations as any first- 
class power in. the West, the policy and the aims of Chinese rulers are 
little heeded. There is, notwithstanding, no State in the West that 
could so easily put a million of men on foot, or maintain a first-class 
fleet ; if we take into account her almost unlimited resources in men, 
and all the elements of wealth. But then the rulers of the empire 
must first know how to bring into play their ample means, learn 
to choose fit instruments, and fully trust them ; and there is so 
little sound influence perceptible in the councils of China, that 
it is perhaps just as well they should be left by slower processes to 
reach a higher level. Chinese reforms in every direction are much 
wanted, and the most obvious and ready means of effecting them are 
denied to the Government, so long as the unreasoning susceptibilities 
and mutual jealousies of foreign powers, interfere with the perfect 
freedom of the Chinese to employ their own agencies, without dicta- 
tion or interference as to their selection from different nationalities, 
or their dealings with individuals once in their service. 

Little or nothing has been said of Japan, and yet since its revo- 
lution it has been daily rising in importance. With a population of 
c thirty millions, inferior to no 1 ' Asiatics in courage and industrious 
power, with a beautiful group of islands for their country, and an 
earnest desire to assimilate western civilisation and culture, the day is 
not far distant when their place in the comity of nations may be will- 
ingly conceded, c European policy, and alliances for peace and war 
will have to take account of their presence in the high roads -af* 
western and eastern commerce across the Pacific, and in the Chinese 
seas. If they were to be absorbed by Bussia, as they once might 
well have feared, or were in alliance with it or the United States in 
an European war, in which either of the latter were belligerents, 
they might £>rove verymseful allies, and troublesome enemies to the 
commerce of gjiy other State having a great Eastern trade. They, 
too, are getting up a fleet on European models, which may before long 
assume respectable proportions, while among their islands are some of 
the finest harbour^ of the world. Bussia has lately obtained possession 
of their half of Sagalien in exchange for the Kuril islands to the 
north of Japan. 1 I do not know that any valid objection can be 
raised to such an exchange ; but it is to be hoped that this kind of 
t traffic may end there. Japan has always been jealous bf her 
independence, and she may now count upon the interest which all 
* the Western world has in its preservation. 
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I do not believe, as Mr. Long lately urged, that the real goal of 
Russia is China. Great as are the powers of deglutition and assimi- 
lation which Russia has shown, China is too indigestible and too large 
a morsel, however desirable for trade. The Bosphorus or the Persian 
Gulf are the true termini of the Russian lines of advance. India is 
merely subsidiary, and chiefly to be used as a means of giving " check 
to the queen ” on the great chessboard of Europe, whenever England’s 
policy runs counter to Russian aims. It may be true enough that 
possession of the valley of the Oxus, like that of the Caucasus, is 
not an ultimate point, but only a resting-place or stage in advance ; 
— but we may be satisfied that neither the^ conquest of India or of 
China, has yet entered into the plans of Russian rulers or statesmen. 
Nor can I think that there would be any wisdom in anticipating 
hostile intentions, by advancing to meet a Russian advance halfway 
at Merv, or Herat on the Afghan border. Russia certainly desires 
to secure the monopoly of trade in Central Asia and the West of 
China perhaps, — but we should be ill advised to make this a ground 
for hostilities, and a war with Russia beyond the Ilimalayahs. 
Russia may not be a very safe or commodious neighbour on our 
Indian frontier ; any more than China thinks we should be on the 
Burmese side — warned by experience of Russian neighbourhood on 
the north; but I cannot help believing, with Lord Napier and 
Ettrick, that our best policy lies in securing Afghanistan from 
Russian influence. I believe trade is our chief means of traversing 
any Russian designs of exclusion and monopoly. But if Russia 
succeeds by force of arms in shutting out our commerce from Central 
Asia, it is a lesser evil than war. Only we must make it perfectly 
clear that we regard Afghanistan as the exclusive theatre of English 
influence, without prejudice to its ’internal government or national 
independence. The best interests of the Afghans march with our 
•own. We should guarantee its absolute integrity, with reference 
to any external aggression, but tolerate no participation of poli- 
tical influence or aggression on her boundaries, such as we had 
defined or should define them. This was the opinion given by 
Lord Napier when presiding at the reading of Mr. Long’s paper, 
and I most entirely agree with him in thq belief that if such a 
policy be openly declared, there is no fear of collision with Russia, 
and no reason why we should not maintain very goocftelations with 
that country in Central Asia as in Europe. Aftci; all it would be 
quite as easy for England to raise up enemies in Central Asia to 
Russia, as for the latter to create a danger or troubles for us in India, 
and with probably worse results. It has yet to be proved, whatever 
may be the alleged Orientalism of Russia, that she is a better Ruler 
of Asiatics than ourselves. 


Rutherford Alcock. 
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AN OLD FABLE. 


Mcphistopheles (ad spectatores) . 

44 Am ende hangen wir doch al 
Von creaturen die wir machten.” 

Faust, Second Fart {Birth of the Homunculus). 

*. 

Part I. 

i. 

Prometheus being reconciled with Jove, 

The old Titan «took the liberal leadership 
Of that Olympian government, which he 
(The first great popular incendiary) 

Had long denounced from the Caucasian cold 
Of Opposition. And, perceiving soon 
That, tho’ the Monarch of Olympus ruled 
By right divine, he was not indisposed 
To let himself be popularly famed 
The father of his subjects, the adroit- 
intriguing Titan thus to Jove appeal’d : 

“ Monarch of gods and mortals, live for ever ! 

Stay not thy steps in the well- enter’d path 
Of Progress. Earth’s mute multitudes behold : 

Read in the language of their longing eyes 
The passionate petition of the dumb : 

And to life’s thousand inarticulate thoughts. 

Emotions, faculties, and sentiments, 

Grant the yet- wanted, all- completing, gift 
Without which life is valueless — a voice ! ” 

But Jove, mistrustful, answer’d, “ To what end ? ” 

“ No end of ends ! ” the Titan cried, “ each end 
A fresh beginning. Voice will lead to speech. 

Speech to intelligence, intelligence 

To libdfty.” “ And liberty to what P ” 

Mockingjhis minister the monarch ask’d, 

Impatient of reply. “ Let none be led 
•To dream of taking liberties with me ! 

Restless, impulsive old philanthropist, 

Thy talk smacks revolutionary still.” 

“ Still ? 99 said Prometheus sullenly, “ Why not P 
From revolutionary sources rose 
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The Power I serve : and what wert thou thyself 
Without the Revolution, Son of Time P ” 

“ Son of Iapetus,” the god replied, 

“ It was to win, and not to lose, a throne 
We raised the revolutionary war 
Wherein thy services, long recognised. 

We have requited .” — “ Ay,” the Titan snarl’d, 

* ‘ Witness Mount Caucasus ! ” — “And witness thou 
That we recall’d thee from Mount Caucasus,” 

“ I do : and well I know the reason why,” 

Prometheus answer’d, with a bitter sjnile, 

“ The gods themselves obey Necessity.” 

Shrugging Olympian shoulders, Jove resumed, 

“ Since then, high honours, office, influence, place 
Have long been thine. Enough ! forget \l past 
Which disunited us ; nor indispose 
The confidence we graciously accord 
Rather to him by Themis recognised 
As the most sage of her sedate adepts, 

Than to the perjured Titan who abjured 

The cause of his own Party.” “ And for whose ?” 

“ For mine. I know it.” — “ Thine ? ” with vehemence 
Long ill-repress’d the indignant Titan cried, 

“ Nor thine, nor thee, monarch of parricides 
From sire to son ! If I renounced the cause 
Of Passion warring with Intelligence, 

Qod of the moment, know that I disdain 
The service of all crown’d decrepitude. 

Death’s liegeman was I nover. % Living force 
In all that lives I seek ; and, where I find, 

I love and serve it. Let the poorest germ 
That strives with uncongenial circumstance 
But show me beating in its breast one pulse 
Of pregnant life, it shall not lack mine aid 
To grow and strengthen, — ay, and overcome ! ” 

Jove mutter’d, “ Overcome ? audacious word ! 

Whom should the upstart overcome ? not me.” 

“And why not thee,” the uncourtly giant laugh’cfT^" 

“ If only it be worthier than thou ? 

Kronides, never have I flatter’d thee. 

Never deceived thee. In the dynasty 
And race of Uranus, ’tis violence 
That hath made power hereditary. Jove, 

Mistrust tradition. Had not Kronos pent 
In penal Tartarus the Giant Brood, 

He had not lack’d their hundred-handed help 
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Against thy parricidal enterprise. 

Beware of the oppress’d. ’Tis in their camp 
The Revolution ever finds recruits. 

Confide in Liberty, the friend of all ; 

And, thanks to her, by all befriended, thrive. 

Be thou, if she o’erpass thee by a foot, 

Still great enough to o’erpass her by a head. 

’Tis at the price of ever greater growing 
Eternity is granted to the great.” 

Pensive, the monarch of Olympus paused : 

Then, with a voice as melancholy low 
As the lafcu murmur of a worn-out wind 
Whose power, once felt round all the rolling world, 
Retains, to haunt the ruins it hath wrought, 

Nothing of it's old rapture save a sigh, 

" Prophet,” he said, “ who, in the hoary past 
Where the old gods and the old centuries sleep. 

Sole of thy kindred saw’st the hour not theirs 
And madest it thine, ere yet the forward shade 
Of its slow footstep from the dial’s face 
Minute by minute trod their daylight out ; 

Thou who to Kronos didst his doom foretell, 

And canst see further than the gods themselves. 

Whose immortality is but a mood, 

A momentary mood, of that Unrest 
Which hath no name'nor being of its own. 

And cannot either find or lose itself 
* Thro’ endless change, say what, if I refuse. 

Shall be my fate P” — “Immense satiety,” 

The Tiian said. Jove mused. " If I accord 

To all my subjects liberty of speech, ^ 

What then ?” — “They then shall tell it thee themselves,” 

Prometheus answer’d. Spying Cupid pass 

Equipp’d and quiver’d for a chase less cold 

Than Dian’s, Jove impatient turn’d ; and waved 

A Jiand of half compliance, as he sigh’d, 

“ Prometheus, thou art compromising me ! ” 


Then, th&t apostate from the Tory Camp 
Of the Old Titans (J ove’s Whig Minister) 

This gifadged concession to the earth convey’d. 
There he convoked his numerous clients all 
In universal parliament ; from man, 

<Made in Apollo’s image, to the frog, 

Made in man’s own ; and loosed the bolts and bars 
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Which had till then lock’d mercifully fast 
The voices of innumerable hearts. 

This done, preferring doubtless to enjoy 
The concert at a distance, he return’d, 
Proud of his pranks, to the Olympian Hall. 

Part II. 


i. 

The gods and goddesses, the demi-gQds 
And demi-goddesses, all demi-nude , 

(Couch’d upon clouds, in classic attitudes * 

Since then repeated several thousand times 
By thrice as many strokes of classic art), 

Were listening, with more wonder than delight. 

To the new noises ; howlings, growlings, grunts. 
Snorts, barkings, brayings, neighings, bellowings, 
Chirrupings, cooings, crowings, caterwaulings, 
Hoots, whistlings, kummings, buzzings, borne aloft 
From the no-more-discreetly-silent earth. 

And as, with sidelong shoulder, trailing tread, 

And bended brow, the burly Titan pick’d 
His way unwelcome thro’ those groups divine, 
Their comments were not complimentary. 


ii. 

41 Please to explain this new caprice, or stop 
That peacock’s noise,” resentful Juno cried. 

“ What ails the infatuated fowl ? My bird 
Is braying like an ass ! ” — “ Fair Majesty, 

This new caprice is an old debt paid off,” 
Prometheus answered. “ Earth's inhabitants 
Must now reveal what’s in them — to the ear, 
Whatc’er the consequence may be. Till now 
They only shew’d what’s on them — to the eye. 
Fair is thy favourite, and finely dress’d > 

Exact no more from one so beautiful.” 

Aurora, discontented by the crow 
Of the quick, indiscreetly-clamorous cock, 
Complain’d, “ Prometheus might, at least, for hue 
Have managed to discover, or contrive, 

A somewhat more melodious minstrelsy 
Than the rude shriek of that ridiculous bird.” 
‘^Sweet cousin, thine indulgence,” he replied, 

“ For the cicala’s creaking music leaves 
Less plaintive strains but littlo chance to please 

VOL. XVIII. N4S. O 
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Love’s ear compassionately prejudiced. 

Sleep sounder, and wake later. What hath drawn 
Thy blushing charms thus early from their couch ? 

Is it the souvenir of Cephalus, 

Or else the expectation of Orion ?” 

hi. 

Thus parrying, as he pass’d, with bitter jest 
The just reproaches of indignant gods, 

Jove’s great, ungallant, clover Minister 
Push’d his way on. Olympus loved him not 
’Spite of IKd ancient birth and lineage high ; 

Even the demi-deities who came 
Last into fashion look’d on him askant, 

As tho’ he ware a sort of parvenu. 

The restless genius, that from all his peers 
Distinguish’d this intrepid Titan, gave 
To his strange, inconvenient character 
Something incongruously coarse. Impel] ’d 
By unintelligible vehemence, 

His vivid conduct grieved the fluent grace 
Of the Olympian elemental calm ; 

As, sheer across the current of a stream. 

Fervid and fluttering with volcanic fire 
Some ravaged morsel of a mountain rolls. 

The Titan, in his heart of hearts, despised 
And bore an ancient grudge against the gods. 

Venus alone ({hat famous Fairest Fair, 

On whose fair fame the Titan’s biting wit 
Had never fasten’d its incisive tooth ; 

For, stern to others, he for her had smiles 
Like lightnings playing thro’ a thundercloud) — 
Venus alone, of all the goddesses, 

Was not unconscious of a curious charm 
In this grim god-born mocker of the gods. 

’Twixt Mars ajid Vulcan, Beauty spares a place 
For Wit : and, if but wit enough they have, 

~ VFiei^politicians, prizing place, pay court 
To Beavty. With an amicable nod 
The charming goddess beckon’d to her side 
Prometheus. He approach’d her : and " Well done ! 
Approvingly she whisper’d in his ear. 

“ What long on earth I miss’d, thou hast supplied. 

I love the lion’s roar, the ringdove’s coo : 

Passion and sentiment are well express’d. 

And much the amorous hull’s deep bellowing 
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Delights me ; for methinks a mode I know 
To mellow that fierce music with no loss 
Of lusty meaning to its savage strain. 

But prithee, my Prometheus, tell me why 
Thou hast withheld thy last and greatest gift 
Prom some whose claim on thy solicitude 
The modesty of their mute tenderness 
Should have confirm’d ?” The Titan, in surprise. 

An interrogatory eyebrow raised. 

“Behold those little loving earthly Souls,” 

The goddess answer’d, “ nightingales and'le^ks. 

In unconspicuous plumage poorly clad, 

That hop about the bushes and the grass 
Wherein they hide themselves the whole ,day long. 

Silent amidst the universal brawl 
And babble of the emancipated world. 

I know their sweetness and simplicity, 

And shall they have no language ? Hearts that boat 
With base emotions find ignoble voice : 

Souls fill’d with shameful thoughts take shameless tongue : 
Wrath, and unreason, and vulgarity 
No listeners lack : stupidity and spite 
Speak loud : and these, the darlings of the spring. 

Whose lives are love’s most lyric poesies, 

Bemain without an audience upon earth.” 

The Titan’s intense penetrating eye 

Sounded the secret dwelling in the depths 

Of those small bosoms. “ And what seest thou there ?” 

The goddess ask’d. Sighing, he answer’d her, 

“ What I have long foreseen .” — ■“ And what is that ? ” 

Pull on the glorious beauty of her face 
His fervid gaze the admiring Titan fix’d. 

“ O Beauty, sovran and superlative. 

Thou who wast born but to reveal thyself 
And be adored, how should’ st thou understand 
.The secret of a beauty unlike thine, — 

A beauty bashful, fill’d with self-mistrust, 

That shuns the light and seeks the sheltering shade ; 

A timorous beauty, fearing to be seen, , 

Yet fainting to be loved ? ” And Venus laugh’d, 

“ Mocker ! what bastard art thou speaking of?” 

“ Ay,” mused Prometheus, “ bastard bom ! Begot 
From tho embrace of Heaven and Earth, it breathes 
Between them both an unacknowledged life.” 

“ "What,” said the goddess, “ is the bastard’s name ? ” 

The Titan sigh’d, 44 Its name is Poesy.” 

# o 2 
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— “A woman P” — “ No.” — “A man, then?” — “Ah, still 
less!” 

The glorious sexual goddess blush’d reproof, 

“ Is Hermes, then, a father ? ” — “ ’Tis not he.” 

— “ Not Hermes P then ’tis Jupiter P ” — “ I doubt.” — 

“If there’s a doubt, it must be Jupiter.” 

— “ If it be Jupiter, no doubt have I 
He doubts not of it.” — “ Pass the father’s name. 

The mother is the love-tale’s text, we know, 

The father but the pretext. Name the mother.” 

— “ But tl^ou would’ st not believe . . . .” “ ’Tis Juno, then.” 
(Venus said this with a malicious smile.) 

— “ No.” — “ Is it Pallas ? ” — “ No, alas, not she ! ” 

— “ And why^alas ?” 

The Titan meaningly 

Look’d at the goddess, till she laugh’d out loud, 

“ Matchless impertinent ! ” But he, unmoved, 

“ Fair Queen, I warn’d thee that thou would’ st not deign 
To give me credit . . . .” “ For such impudence P 

No, truly ! Fie ! to say it to my face ! ” 

— “ But I said nothing.” — “ And yet all implied. 

What next ? ” — “ Dear Aphrodite, name me thou 
Thy father, and thy mother.” — “ Nay, me thinks 
The name of Jupiter is known to all : 

So is Dione’s.” — “ They thy parents ! they P 
Great and dear goddess, beauty such as thine 
Hath nobler berth. Nor deem those stupid gods 
4 The true begetters of a deity 
Above their own. No, Aphrodite, no ! 

A single drop of sacred ichor sweet, 

The mystic blood of mighty Uranus, 

Fall’n in the wild unfathomable world 
Of waters, brought thy wondrous self to birth : 

And even so, one momentary glimpse 
Of Heaven, reflected in a single glance 
From eyes divine, that in that glance embraced 
^Tl^p japirit of an earth-bound creature, bred 
This Aspiration unappeasable 
Which h^th no sire, no mother, and no sex ; 

Which is not man, nor woman ; but the soul 
Of the wide universe, from matter freed, 

And floating thro’ infinitude in search 
Of what ’tis destined from the gods to snatch, 

(As I from their Olympus fetch’d their fire) 

’The immortality they dread to lose.” 

— “ And this new Beauty . . . — “ Sadden’d and abasht,^ 
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Prometheus mutter’d bitterly, “ by all 
The vulgar voices of the Multitude 
That loves its own monopoly, of noise, 

The new-born dare not show itself on earth. 
Therefore I craved from Jupiter what he 
Denies me still, — the gift of wings for birds : 
Birds only : that those fair embodiments 
Of this shy Beauty which aspires yet shrinks, 
Fin din g in heaven the freedom miss’d on earth, 
Might soar and sing.” 


IV. 

Low sank the Titan’s voice 
Into a meditative murmur. “ Yes ! ” 

He mutter’d, as in commune with himself, 

“ And then, perchance, might they reveal to man 
That superhuman language, last e’er learn’d, 

Whereby alone man’s soul may be express’d. 

Then, too, perchance, that soul at last set free 
From all that yokes it to the life of brutes, 

Might recognise the glorious destiny 
To which my purpose guides it. O man, man ! 

Dear, desperate essay of my great revolt, 

Could’st thou but understand me ! Stupid gods. 

What profits you your immortality ? 

To be the same for ever, is to be 

For ever lacking life’s divinest gift — . 

The faculty of growth. What good in that ? 

But to be ever growing young again. 

From age to age eternally renew’d, 

Behold the gift (a gift to gods denied) 

My forethought hath for man alone reserved ! 

Death is the vain condition jealous Jove, 

To baffle mine ambition, hath imposed 
Upon its human instrument. O blind 
And undiscerning god, could’st thou neflt guess 
That to these hands the fetter thou hadst forged ^ 

Gave all they needed whence to forge a sword ? 
Mankind must die. The fiat hath gone forth.* 

Die ? When I heard that word of doom pronounced, 
More self-restraint I needed to suppress 
A shout of joy, than when ’twixt bitten lips 
My groans I strangled upon Caucasus ! 

••Mankind must die ? ’Tis well. By means of death 
Man’s race shall be, from age to age refresh’d, 
Perpetually growing young tfgain. 
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Death’s 'salutary sickle, as it reaps 

The old grain, to the young the soil restores. 

A man is dead, long live mankind ! From age 
To age, the experience of each single life 
Passes to its successor ; ages roll. 

And in a hundred ages (what care I 
How many births as many deaths succeed ?) 

Man’s progeny surpasses head by head 
The stature of its highest ancestry. 

Hist ! I havg watch’d the ocean, watch’d the shore : 
The sand rejected by the restless wave 
Grows, giSin by grain, together, heaps itself 
Higher and higher, hardens ; and at last 
The wave, returning, breaks upon a rock, 

And is itself f-ejccted. Human sands. 

Grains of humanity, rise, higher rise. 

Upon each other’s shoulders, and stand fast. 

Hot, as my foolish Titans, shall ye pile 
Ossa on Pelion in the vain attempt 
To scale* Olympus ; for, as man expands, 

Olympus shall dissolve itself away 
Beneath the summits of his gradual growth ; 

And ye shall drink the scatter’d spray thereof. 

As the earth drinks the water, gaining strength 
And gladness, and producing miracles 
Of majesty, of loveliness, of life ! ” 

° v. 

Venus . What art thou, muttering. Titan, to thyself? 
Mysterious dreamer, dost thou meditate 
The eventual destruction of the gods ? 

Prometheus . Not thine, Anadyomene, not thine ! 
Divine embodiment of beauty, naught 
Can lessen thine imperishable power. 

Receive mine oath, and aid me. 

Venus. c How ? in what ? 

Prometheus. Inspire in Jove the wish to be a bird 
■"TfeiHie may woo a mortal. 

Venus. Is that all ? 

Part III. 

i. 

Pretentious patrons of mankind, what means 
However monstrous have you e’er disdain’d 
For pushing forward your own purpose ? Kings, 
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You, for your subjects* good, have seized their goods : 
And you, philanthropists, to emancipate 
Your fellow-creatures, have chopp’d off their heads. 
Priests, promising mankind a better life, 

Have made man’s life almost intolerable. 

Leeches, to cure men’s maladies, with steel 
And poison multiply men’s sufferings. 

Philosophers, by way of throwing light 
On what man finds compassionately dark, 

Put out his eyes by flashing in his Jface 
Their formidable lanterns. To attfiin 
His object none of these absurdities 
Prometheus condescended to adopt : 

He merely made a god ridiculous. 

Jove, for the sake of Ganymede, assumeS 

An eagle’s form, now, after that, could Jove 

Refuse the meanest bird a pair of wings ? ( 

Promiscuous benefits can rarely claim 

A better origin. To elevate 

One favourite, the Crown must needs consent 

To advance a dozen mediocrities. 

The public still cries out : but what of that ? 

For there are then thirteen instead of one 
To justify and to resist its wrath. 

Moreover the wrong done, whate’er that be, 

Is not an isolated privilege. * 

It is a general calamity, 

And therefore generally better borne. 

% 

ii. 

Prometheus was, like lesser liberals, 

A doctrinaire, from whom all failure fail’d 
To win the recognition of a fault. 

When he had universalised the voice, 

And every vulgar brute could say his say, 

To souls refined and delicate was left • 

No refuge from the hubbub all around 

Save their own silence ; and such souls remain’d 

Dumb with an inarticulate disgust. • 

The Titan, by promiscuous speech vouchsafe. 

To the coarse crowd, had in the finer few 
Life’s highest note unwittingly suppress’d. * 

That was the first irreparable fault : 

But, to correct it, he must needs commit 
A greater fault ; — the gift of wings to birds. 
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This inequality of circumstance 

And faculty (as might have been foreseen) 

Displeased the democratic mine! of man ; 

Who deem’d himself humiliated much 
By the comparison his- envy drew 
Between the smallest sparrow and himself. 

Prometheus (not less fertile in resource 
Than a Financial Minister) no doubt 
Would have extorted from the hand of Jove 
The envied gift of wings for envious men, 

Had men, by they* ingratitude, meanwhile 
Not prematurely ended his career. 

Mortals themselves, and mortals unabasht, 

To them naught seem’d more utterly absurd 
Than immortality. So they decreed 
The abolition of Olympus : blind, 

Or, at the least, indifferent to the fact 
That they, by banishing the gods, exiled 
Their Titan patron, and deprived themselves 
Of his unprized protection. Once again. 

The giant victim of ingratitude, 

Prometheus to Mount Caucasus withdrew. 

hi. 

f< Bash race of suicides ! ” the Titan groan’d ; 

“ The prey of your precocious appetites. 

You have devour’d the future ! All in vain 
c I dream’d ancf schem’d to free you from a world 
Where Genius, bringing c life, found only mud 
From wjiich to make an image of itself. 

What with those aspirations will you do, 

Which should have been as levers to uplift 
Humanity above the gods themselves ? 

Fools ! you have fix’d your fulcrum in the void : 

And by its uncompassionated shame 
The torment of your fall will be increased. 

Alas ! and what will now be their worse doom 
^^lfose spirits have by poesy been stirr’d V 
Lost children of my frustrate enterprise. 

Poets, caA you be silent ? ” 

That antique 

And austere martyr contemplated sad 

The sombre rocks around him, and then sigh’d 

“If not , . . . well, learn to suffer, even as I ! ” ^ 

Lyitok. 
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It is an ordinary topic, that the government carried on under the 
form of the English constitution is in reality no kingdom at all, but 
a veiled or disguised republic ; and it appears to he a common impres- 
sion that it is, on the whole, what Hume many years ago anticipated 
that it would in good time become, “ a republic of no inconvenient 
form.” We do not propose to controvert Ijie first of those notions, 
though we think it inaccurate, misleading, and mischievous. Every 
one must deplore the adoption of any way of looking at the subject 
which can tend to make either the form or the substance of govern- 
ment in any way unpopular. To insist on the ^republican character 
of our institutions must grate on the ears of that majority of people 
who dislike republics, and to insist on their incompletely republican 
character must equally discontent the minority who approve them. 
Yet if the proper denomination of a government is always ad 
phirimutn, as is laid down by Lord Chief- Justice Hale, the formula, 
fairly and plainly considered, is hardly controvertible. Nor do we 
propose to review the supposed defects of our existing form of polity, 
on the ground that, to use a common phrase, it “ carries a good 
deal of pasteboard.” We suspect that there is no form under which 
government can present itself that might not be fairly charged with 
that degree of imposture which the* pasteboard figure implies. 
Every government depends far less upon its formal than upon its 
moral basis. The essence of modern government consists in nothing 
more nor less than a certain state or habit of social and civil regula- 
tion, residing exclusively in those who are subject to it. Now the 
traditional relation of governors and governed, as we find it reflected 
in the familiar phrases of all but very modern law and literature , 1 is 
in the practice of our times greatly relaxed and modified. The 
principle known as Constitutionalism aims at realising, and in many 
modern societies does actually realise, an idea which was of old 
ranked among the notions of Utopists — that of getting botlj those who 
govern, whether persons, families, or classes, and those who are 
governed, alike under the influence of some well-defined and lasting 
mutual understanding, expounded and ratified by some well-understood 
canon of law. In England such an ideal was attained long before we 
underwent the change implied in the term i ‘disguised republic.** 
The condition implied in the word “ governed ” has long been 

(1) It ig unnecessary to do more than remind the reader of history that the distinction 
between those who govern and thoso who are governed was formerly most strongly 
narked in lion-monarchical governments. 
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common to everybody* From the queen to the peasant, one state or 
habit of political regulation permeates every rank of our complex 
society. Parliament, using the term in its proper acceptation of the 
general assemblage of Queen, Lords, and Commons, all representing 
themselves, and some representing vast masses of others, both in 
theory and in practice involves every one comprehended in that 
society. This general assembly keeps in its own hands the whole 
legislative power, and maintains a jealous oversight of the whole 
executive power, though both, less for purposes of convenience than 
from regard to ancient, forms, remain vested in the person of the 
sovereign. Such being, the case, even those of us who still respect 
the “ form of sStmd words ” cannot gravely censure others who find 
satisfaction in complimenting our polity with the title of a Republic. 

Whether our polity can fairly be considered a republic of no 
inconvenient form,* is a point upon which we are less dear. The 
question, perhaps, may be thought to be better adapted to the 
temporary needs of a debating society than to engage the serious 
attention of busy men. Typical English minds have never been 
eager to discuss the merits of any general form or frame of govern- 
ment. Of one thing only Englishmen are quite certain, that, owing 
in a great measure to the monarchical admixture, the executive 
branch of our government is marked by a cheapness and an efficiency 
which are conspicuously wanting in some republics of a more regular 
type. In the face of this fact, and so long as it is the fact, we are 
not likely to envy the better elaborated democracies which invite 
observation around us. We sometimes hear people say that the 
country is fast becoming “ republican.” It is a notion which a very 
slight acquaintance with English history, united with a moderate 
observation of English character, will go far to dissipate. No 
thoughtful man is tempted to use such an expression, even by the 
piquancy which it may give to a passing observation. Even sup- 
posing it to be demonstrated that it is certain or probable, or even 
possible, that every advantage which we enjoy in virtue of the 
monarchical element in our government would be secured to us under 
a formal republic, we look around us in vain for the motive force 
which wquld raise into significance an opinion favourable to the 
form al, chan ge that the argument suggests. The further we proceed 
in our course of constitutional progress, the less likelihood, under 
any possible' circumstances; of any expression to such an effect on 
the part of th6 collective sense of the nation. The larger the 
mass of more or less educated opinion, and the better the general 
type of the mft*ds who compose it, the harder to move would such a 
mass of opinion become. English character, from one generation to 
another, ‘is marked with a peculiar persistency. The Englishman turns 
a deaf *ear to such doctrines as usually result from the application of 
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abstract reasoning to politics. The stubbornness of the unbacked 
mule is as nothing to the stubbornness with which he will resent the 
attempt* to make him follow out any of his principles to its logical 
consequences. He will rather deny the principle itself. He justifies 
himself by a number of cherished formulas, most of which are 
reducible to the familiar terms, “ It’s all very well in theory, but it 
won’t do in practice.” It is not enough to show that a thing is 
incomplete, inconsistent, incompetent to its ostensible or any other 
useful ends, unless you can point out in it some feature of gross 
practical inconvenience. To this characteristic British temper we 
undoubtedly owe some substantial advantage^ We owe to it, besides, 
a strong spirit of acquiescence in some substantial disadvantages. 
We owe to it a disposition to believe in ourselves, and all that belongs 
to us, to a degree which sometimes parallels the most ridiculous forms 
of optimism. We owe to it a notable laxity in applying long-demon- 
strated remedies to long-standing scandals. We are a society that 
has long been remarkable among European societies for its internal 
strength and cohesion, and that will be remarkable among the 
governments of the world for the predominance of a quality corre- 
sponding to what in the philosophy of Matter is called inertia -*— a 
quality perfectly compatible with the greatest external weight and 
the busiest external activity. 

It is common to assume that no disturbance of this general temper 
is deducible from the sweeping statutory changes of the past half- 
century. Nothing whatever, we often hear, has been effected by 
them that was not completely justifiable by reference not only to 
common sense and common justice, but to a state of things ante- 
cedent to the several abuses which we have succeeded in remolding. 
Penal laws and disabilities for religious sectarianism, limited par- 
liamentary representation, restrictions of a certain interested kind 
u{>on trade, were alike repugnant to the “ true genius of the English 
Constitution,” and that genius has been appropriately invoked upon 
their removal. In a certain sense, this is true enough. But our 
reforms have consisted less in the restoration of any actual old state 
of things than in renewing the prevalence of intermitted principles. 
The peculiar civil arrangement called the English Constitution had 
as little to do with the passing of the Beform Act as with the 
granting of Magna Charta. The peculiar form of both these con- 
cessions, and the peculiar circumstances under which both had to be 
extorted, were due to the fact that neither King Jolfn nor the Duke 
of Wellington understood the precise nature and force of the power 
which the most weighty classes of the English people commanded. 
Power follows the balance of property. Six hundred years ago, 
there$)TC, power rested with the barons ; it now rests with the 
middle classes. Power, in politics, is a simple and unalterable 
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element which all the constitutionalism in the world will never, 
modify. When that measure of power which people aim at is 
accorded them, they are usually satisfied for the time. As the 
barons were satisfied and made conservative, in a sense, by their 
charter, so the English middle classes have been satisfied and made 
conservative, in a like sense, by the Reform Acts. 

Whether it be true or no that we are after all pretty much the 
same, in these respects, as our forefathers were before us, it is clear 
that we are not greatly different from them in our disposition to 
make long halts in the, march of constitutional progress. Wc are 
not greatly alarmed when, as a consequence of some change lately 
effected, something else is pointed out to us as a clear anomaly. 
Perhaps we are disposed to recur to an old feeling, and to like it 
all the better on that account. Perhaps we imagine that if our 
anomalies were cleared away, we should have so much the less to 
cherish in that palladium of which we habitually boast to our 
enemies in the gate. Perhaps we suspect that the whole British 
constitution, too closely scrutinised, might turn out to be one vast 
anomaly. It may be the fact that the spirit of our constitutional 
law does not recognise the existence, as such, of anomalies. What- 
ever is, has presumably its meaning and use, the consideration of 
which should far transcend that of its anomalous character. At any 
rate, that anomalies should continue has never been considered a 
strange thing in English policy, nor has the result which might be 
expected always accompanied the obvious preponderance of a balance 
of power able to remove them, even when they arc grossly trouble- 
some. As in private matters, so in public, people acquiesce readily 
enough in anomalies, even when they involve palpable inconve- 
niences. But everybody is not of the same turn of sentiment. The 
contentment which usually accompanies a state of normal prosperity 
is never universal. The number and proportion of acquiescents 
usually varies from year to year, and from generation to generation. 
It is increased, or diminished, by causes which are perfectly dis- 
cernible, if not accurately measurable and ponderable. Many of 
them are slight, aud all appear to be variable. Tho least inconstant, 
perhaps, «is that natural fickleness which has been ever observable in 
democracies. It is among the favourite after-dinner aphorisms of a 
great statesman, that the English people must have a change, upon 
an average, oftce in seven years. According to such a view, that 
spirit of mere* contented acquiescence, which forms the ground of 
our. now-prevalent Conservative tone, lasts for a certain time and 
then wears out, as a man alternately sleeps and wakes. It is suc- 
ceeded by a period of busy activity. At the present moment, those 
national faculties which produce active political movement^eem to 
be completely torpid. The nation lies wrapt in a dead and hoqvy 
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slumber, like the strong man in the lap o£ the harlot. A flood-tide 
'sets dead and heavy against anything like progress. Sooner or 
later there will certainly come the awakening, the change in the 
temperature, the ebb of the waters. In the meantime, it may be 
asked, is it right to consider this period of dead rej>ose as merely a 
reaction in the ordinary and probable course of things ? Is there no 
further cause to which it may be fairly attributed ? Is nothing, at 
any rate, discoverable, which has facilitated the check we have sus- 
tained, which aids its continuance, and the removal of which, at some 
future time, might help to secure us from its ^recurrence ? 

Wo believe the fact to be that an anomaly exists in our present 
constitution, which is capable, under given circumstances, of bringing 
to a standstill the whole of the forces which sustain and accelerate 
our political progress. That anomaly is the fixed duration of the 
House of Commons. The imprudence or obstihacy of a minister 
may produce a sudden panic, or a sudden fit of caprice or imprac- 
ticability, passing rapidly over the mind of the country ; and during 
its prevalence a House of Commons may be elected which for seven 
years shall take measures to check and discourage all return to a 
normal and healthy state of national life. By a large parliamentary 
majority the spirit of opposition may be extinguished, and its organi- 
zation may be paralysed. The nation may see its mistake too late. The 
mind and the temper of a great community are exempt from none of 
the disturbances which affect the mind and temper of an individual 
man. But the existing organization of the nation prevents all 
remedy for its mistakes until seven years (saving accidents) shall 
have passed over its head. Seven years of penance are due to what 
may have been a trifling error. Public opinion and Parliament* in 
fact, may be for seven years committed in hopeless hostility with 
each other. A ministry may govern, only supported byihe obstinacy 
wlfich commonly attends a mistaken choice, and unsupported by any 
of the strong, rational, well-ballasted, thorough-going approval which 
is necessary to give to its work life, reality, and pcrmauence. Public 
opinion, while the present fixed duration of Parliament lasts, is a 
halting, a hampered, an imperfect power. The representation of the 
people, advanced so nearly to completion on the»one side, i j a wreck 
and a shadow on the other. 

It is not easy to trace all the steps by which public opinion *has 
won its present supremacy, and assumed its present* form, in the 
British Commonwealth. The English gov eminent, 1 doubtless, has 
always rested on a basis of general approval by a majority of the 
men of known weight and property in the kingdom ; but in former 
times, and indeed until very recently, it was recognised and expected 
that syfh men would always constitute, out of tlio total freemen of 
the kingdom, a proportion n um erically minute. Such elements were 
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readily calculable. It was easy to ascertain the weight aid direction 
of the influence exercised by men whose position in the community 
was definite and permanent. It was consequently easy to determine 
its exchangeable value. Walpole’s maxim, that every man had his 
price, was no such gross stigma upon English morality as may at 
first sight .appear. All this is changed. For property we boast that 
we have substituted citizenship. To this new qualification the forms 
that were proper to limit a public opinion, based upon the antiquated 
rights of property, are wholly unsuitable. It is curious, neverthe- 
less, that a fixed duration of Parliaments should never have been 
thought of until long after property had ceased to be the sole quali- 
fication for taking a share in the national affairs. It was, in fact, the 
growth of a democratic power in the boroughs which forced into 
being the law which to this day limits the duration of Parliaments. 

The main object of Parliament being to secure fairness of taxa- 
tion, it was understood that the main thing to be represented in 
Parliament was property, and that property, as a principle, was to 
be represented in its accumulations. As Parliament aimed gradually 
at numerous and considerable succursal objects, the deficiency in 
public spirit which characterizes all oligarchies made its appearance. 
It was counteracted by means which have become obsolete with the 
oligarchic system itself. But property, which existed mainly in its 
accumulations, was always fairly represented. Such was unquestion- 
ably the theory which underlay the most important form of repre- 
sentation, that which took effect in the presence in the King’s 
Parliament of the Bishops, file Peers, and the Knights of the shire. 
It was not greatly otherwise in the case of the boroughs. The true 
practice of borough representation, only deviated from on grounds 
which it is difficult on legal principles to approve, after the twenty- 
second of James I ., 1 was that a dozen of the chief men in every placp, 
holding their office for life, elected those who should represent that 
place in Parliament. When the fee- farm of the borough was in 
private hands, the returns were sometimes made in form by the 
proprietors themselves. Parliaments were originally understood to 
be elected for the life of the sovereign, who was himself laid down 
to be th% beginning, middle, and end of Parliament. Writs of 
sumqjpns issued yearly, and it happened commonly, though by 
no means always, that the same persons were returned in every 
Parliament. Each session, it should not be forgotten, was in law a 
distinct Parliament. Such a system certainly secured an accurate 
correspondence between the weight of public opinion in the country, 
and the direction of public opinion in Parliament. Every one in- 
terested was directly represented, and the representation was sub- 
jected to constant review. Public attention, it may be, centered at 
(1) See Brady’s “ Treatise of Cities and Boroughs,” passim. * 
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first in the narrow point of grantirig public money; but it was 
‘never, in the earliest times, exclusively limited to this, and it 
rapidly extended itself to every important element in public 
economy. Such a system obviously had its defects. It was, never- 
theless, the system which gave us our Seldens, Hampdens, Pyms, 
and Cromwells, and furnished us with that undoubted chain of con- 
stitutional securities which begins somewhere about the Statute of 
Tallages and ends with the Act of Settlement. It is less correct to 
describe it as the system of annual Parliaments than as that of Parlia- 
ments of unlimited or (in our sense) unfixed^duration. 

With the growth of the middle classes, an^ of forces, now prepon- 
derating, which then had no existence, after the f period of the 
Commonwealth came a period in which the country, alike in its 
national and its local constitutional details, was smitten with the 
- “ cold, dry, pctrific mace M of a false political system. In our 
political as in other matters, forms and principles, oned elastic 
enough, refused to yield to any new requirements. Prescription, as 
expounded by a narrow race of lawyers, confined representation 
exclusively to its old channels. New forces, after a long stagnation, 
at length asserted themselves. A time of awakening came, and the 
people of England, once aroused, never rested until they had at length 
wrung from the pow ers that were the right to be represented, — not in 
types and shadow’s, but in due form, act, and substance. No one can 
doubt that the changes produced by the Reform Act have been most 
beneficial. The spirit of English liberty, once equally admired and 
dreaded, has lost every one of its dangerous accompaniments. 
Popular riots are no longer found necessary to enforce the preva- 
lence of popular opinion. The tone of the Press, always, when 
it carried with it any degree of power,* the organ of the people, has 
completely changed. Agitation has assumed a forjn which is 
re^ilar and legal, civilly harmless, and constitutionally powerful. 
There is a growing ability to estimate the weight of public men by 
some fair and tolerably certain standard. Parliament is completely 
subordinated to the powers outside it. Ministries arc completely 
subordinated to Parliaments. By a number of more or less con- 
venient means, though opinion is clothed in many forms, sjeaks by 
many organs, and is defined by no precise constitutional rule, ^et 
control over the ends and means of government is secured far more 
effectually than by the best-elaborated paper system that ever came 
from the pigeon-holes of a continental constitution-mo&ger. 

A century ago, Parliament was the vehicle of anything rather 
than of public opinion : it was alternately the vehible of royal 
wishes, of ministerial intrigues, of oligarchical self-interest, and of 
populaj, prejudice. All these were occasionally united, as, for 
instance, in the production of the parliamentary majorities by which 
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Lord North for so many years infatuated his royal master. Public 
opinion, indeed, in the proper sense, did not exist. When a man 
acted as a man would now act with a view to leading public opinion, 
or ventured so to comport himself as to imply that such an element 
existed, his own friends usually cautioned him to take pains to 
appear less keenly interested in the matter, to avoid the imputation 
of unworthy motives. It was very commonly believed, for instance, 
that the opposition of the most independent of statesmen to the 
disgraceful war with the American colonics was stimulated by a 
regard for their private emolument. To go to the people themselves 
was to incur the imputation of being a demagogue. In our day, tho 
wisest and moslT independent of statesmen must justify himself from 
time to time in the face of his constituents. The nation believes 
itself in this way to exercise the most effective control over those 
who administer itfc affairs. Yet the fact is that the nation, by 
returning too large a majority of men attached to one party, may 
effectually cast out of its hands all control over its affairs, and limit 
its free action to the space of ten days once in seven years. Such a 
state of things exhibits as forcible a contrast with the liberty which, 
all deductions being made for the formal deficiencies of the repre- 
sentation, was enjoyed by Englishmen in the time of Charles I., as 
the annual license enjoyed by the Roman slave contrasted with the 
uninterrupted rights exercised by the Roman citizen. 

The moral effect upon public men of the vast change glanced at 
in this retrospect has, however, been vastly for the better ; and never, 
it is probable, were out leading politicians more worthy of being 
fully trusted and profoundly respected on the part of the nation at 
large. Ministers, indeed, 'have long been tested by a stringent 
trial. To become minister, a rfian must approve himself in a manifold 
ordeal. A constituency must choose him, Parliament must accept 
him as a leader, public opinion must ratify the choice, and Ghe 
queen, guided by well-understood though unwritten constitutional 
rules of selection, must send for him. A man may well feel no 
hesitation in responding to these assurances that ho is expected 
to assume a leading part in administering the affairs of his country. 
The career of the. statesman, by all calculation, ought ^ to have 
become plainer, easier, and pleasanter. Perhaps the means by 
which publicity is given to current events have a tendency to 
magnify the importance of those who arc already great enough, and 
to diminis h th&t of those who are worthy of being better appreciated. 
Such a condition of things, however, is many centuries old, and it is 
neither possible nor desirable to disturb it. But the fact is, explain 
it as we will, that great statesmen in the present day rapidly become 
unpopular : they rapidly lose heart and hope, and leave thejj work 
to less competent hands. Democracies are proverbially ungrateful, 
as well as fickle; and the emancipated democracy of England bids 
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fair ip. both these respects to rival the standard examples of history. 
A great measure, a statesmanlike scheme, is interpreted as a bid for 
popularity. Breadth of view, sagacity, and foresight are misunder- 
stood, except by the few. Popular enthusiasm is reserved for the 
crotcheteer and the charlatan. To those who know I19W completely 
the case was reversed in the days of Pitt and Fox, it may seem as if 
the very organization of democracy had been accompanied by a consi- 
derable decline in the qualities which alone can justify it and give it 
weight and permanence. 

Whether Parliament itself is on the whole so popular a power as 
it was a hundred years ago, may be reasonably doubted. It is, at 
any rate, obvious that it is not that power which has the strongest 
purchase over the mass of the people. The people, it may be said, 
will never adore its own creature. It looks outside an assembly 
which is the work of its own hands, and turns to something apparently 
more permanent and more venerable. The Lords, we are assured by 
those who should know, have of late years much risen in the scale of 
popularity. However this may be, nothing is moro curious than to 
note how accurately the development of popular government has 
been followed by a development of the popularity of the Crown. Most 
European sovereigns of this day arc enjoying a high personal 
popularity ; none exceeds in this respect the sovereign of that 
nation which' enjoys the most popular form of government. The 
points of contact between the Crown and the reigning family have 
been multiplied in a number of ways, which it is unnecessary to 
recount. The growth of the seed patiently sown during a whole 
generation has been already reaped, and it may be expected to be 
reaped in yet larger measure. The bulk of the people are slowly 
passing into that stage in which a consideration of the personal 
attributes of tho highest personages in the realm has the greatest 
weight and attractiveness. That peculiar growth in our govern- 
ment which was formerly known as tho “ influence of the Crown ” 
has not indeed been openly revived, but no one who considers 
rationally what passes daily before our eyes would be surprised were 
new and strange forms of such an influence suddenly revealed by 
some unexpected combination of circumstances.* The day has gone 
by when the growth of such an influence, in any shape, could^ be 
regarded as portentous. We can hardly say the same of another 
force which is daily growing under our eyes. The Chhrch, taken in 
its widest sense, as the totality of those institutions which in the 
three kingdoms influence men’s minds through the religious instincts, 
is a second clement which has monstrously increased in power and 
weight within living recollection. Strange as it may seem, every- 
thing^as been strengthened except the mainsprings of the actual 
political machine. For Parliament alone, and that in both its 
VOL. XVIII. n.s. p * 
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chambers, together with the distinguished men who rise to power 
through its means, has it been reserved to take no share in the 
popular feeling which has been produced in favour of our institutions 
by the extension of the basis on which they are founded. 

Little as the popular spirit of the lost generation has detracted 
from the essential character of English civil life, it has facilitated 
the beginnings of remarkable changes in certain of its forms. We 
need but allude, in passing, to the still-incomplete democratisation of 
our chaotic forms of local government. The corporations have been 
revolutionized. We shojild rather say that, having completely lost 
their ancient character, tjiey have been re-adapied into some semblance 
of it, while for v local purposes, which they are unable to supply, 
supplementary organizations have been called into life. Local 
government is popular, even in the most costly and arbitrary of its 
forms. Had it beefi possible, there is no doubt that political reform 
should properly have commenced with those small political units. 
As it is, the work of completing the system of local government 
flags because the great representative body of the kingdom lacks the 
power or the sagacity to carry it through. The inconveniences of 
the present state of things are a matter of hourly experience, yet the 
country apparently has not that confidence in the schemes which 
have from time to time been propounded in Parliament which could 
alone justify it in supporting those who devise them. 

Every one will wish to pass lightly over those defects in temper, 
energy, 'and public spirit which have for some time been remarked in 
the House of Commons, and c which have been only too observable in 
the history of the present session. It is not on these temporary 
incidents that we rest our plea. The House of Commons, if we may 
use a phrase which at present seems trite, but which may before very 
long startle usrwith its significance, is in the earlier stage of a period 
of broad transition. Wo must hope that when the effect of receftt 
changes, as yet hardly penetrating the surface, shall have sunk well 
into the soil of the country, the personal character of Parliament 
will be greatly modified. We shall probably in time have a majority 
and not a minority of members who will view the proceedings of 
Parliament as a responsible business worthy of serious and sedulous 
pursuit. It may be too much to hope that the spirit of mere per- 
functoriness will ever entirely evaporate, but we may hope that the 
time may come when it will be no difficult matter to assemble forty 
people to discuss the affairs of our vast Asiatic empire. Changes 
must, of course, have time to work. The social bond, now so com- 
pletely relaxed, which once made of Parliament an unusually 
homogeneous kind of club, will be perhaps replaced in time by some- 
thing stronger and more significant. In the meantime, we should 
facilitate the operation of the changes we have made by a pari passu 
advance in corresponding departments of the constitution. As it is, we 
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have a democratic Parliament checked by the old Whiggish practice, 
and held, in virtue of its duration, in oligarchic leading-strings. 

It is not the fact, nevertheless, that the reforms of late years have 
left the duration of Parliaments entirely unaffected. It may not be 
generally remembered that the most revolutionary change which 
Parliament has experienced was introduced by Mr. Disraeli’s 
last Representation of the People Act. Parliament was origin- 
ally, as is well known, no part of the standing government of 
the country. It was designed as a means of imposing upon 
all those possessed of taxable property the responsibility of con- 
sidering and assenting to the necessary GKpenditijre of the king- 
dom. It was assembled, prorogued, and dissolved by the king’s 
command. So much of its original organization is still in force ; but 
that entire formal dependence which secured the formal connection 
of Parliament with the monarch’s person has been wholly abolished. 
The duration of Parliament was formerly limited by the king’s life 
or pleasure. The king assembled a Parliament which remained 
during his whole life substantially the same, that is, the Parliament 
or Great Council of that particular king, and which subsisted until 
his decease, unless he chose to dissolve it. The duration of Parlia- 
ment is still limited by the pleasure of the monarch, that is, in 
modem practice, by the convenience of his ministers ; but Mr. 
Disraeli’s Act removed the last vestige of the old theory, according 
to which the Parliament was constitutionally an emanation from the 
royal person, and the king was not only an essential member of the 
Parliament, but actually its beginning* middle, and end. The cha- 
racter of a mere royal council, assembled from time to time, with 
functions which hardly touched the standing government, has so 
completely forsaken it that it has been found desirable to abolish, 
by direct enactment, this fundamental common-law principle. 
Parliament now survives, subject to the convenience of ministers, 
to the full term of its statutory life, notwithstanding the death 
of the king. It is true that a statute of Anne 1 had prolonged 
it for a space of six months after the monarch’s decease ; but it is 
obvious that this statute was merely an affirmation of the ancient 
principle, together with a provision which removed the •most pal- 
pable inconvenience which attached to its observation. Parliament 
is now, to all intents and purposes, a standing national council, 
elected for a term of years by an extensive, incompletely organized 
democracy. Its attainment of the statutory duration is limited by 
the condition of maintaining a certain working majority ; and it is 
otherwise dissolvable at the will of a body of ministers who exercise 
a supremacy in it in virtue of this decided preponderance of its 
opinion in their favour. The nation at large, however, is deprived of 
the power of censure, and has no means of retrieving the errors of a 

(1) 6 Anne* c. 1 . 
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hasty election. This may, perhaps, be said to be as it should. The 
gravity of elections is enhanced by their infrequency, and it should 
be considered that this can hardly be safely lessened unless we could 
be sure of a real deepening of the sense of electoral responsibility. 
In the meantime, it is possible to satisfy ourselves that some change 
of the kind, if it were desirable and practicable, is by no means 
repugnant to the “ genius of the Constitution.” 

To many persons, doubtless, the septennial duration of the English 
Lower House has a sort of sacred character. Seven years is a com- 
plete, traditional, time-honoured term. When closely considered, 
it may seem a lqjig term? It represents a very considerable fraction 
of an average human life ; and when the immediate consequence of 
its maintenance is that we get seven years of political repletion, and 
seven of positive starvation, we may well consider whether it is 
absolutely unalterable, in case this strange course of diet should at 
any time turn out to be too much for the bodily habit or tempera- 
ment of the country. The law which prescribes seven years' Par- 
liaments is not written in Magna Charta. It is the outcome of the 
most profligate period in our political annals, and its immediate 
design was to shield the practice of corruption which then and long 
afterwards cankered the whole representation. At the same time it 
partially removed the House from influences which were injurious to 
its character and authority. Every one knows how questionable 
were the means by which the Septennial Act was secured. We do 
not, however, impeach the first Parliament of George I. for exer- 
cising an unwarrantable power, nor can we maintain that the years 
during which the Triennial Act was in force, constitute a time the 
spirit and political methods of which we are desirous of seeing re- 
vived. We do not advocate the opinion of the versatile Shaftesbury, 
the uncompromising Samuel Johnson, and other notable democrats, 
who agitated for the ancient system of annual Parliaments. Whe- 
ther or no the famous statute of Edward III. was designed to secure 
annual elections, or merely annual sessions of Parliament, makes but 
little for any practical modem purpose. The functions and the mode 
of election of the House of Commons have been so much changed by 
the growth of custom and the progress of legislation that such 
questions are wholly obsolete. We know very well that annual 
Parliaments could hardly fulfil the conditions which are now required 
in the EnglisifSenate, but it may well be doubted whether, never- 
theless, the Septennial Act has not fully served its turn. We ought 
to be duly grateful for all that it turned out to be the means of 
accomplishing. There can be no doubt that Speaker Onslow was 
substantially right in his opinion that the Septennial Act emanci- 
pated the House of Commons from its dependence on 'the Crown and 
the House of Lords, and that during the years of the Hanoverian 
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k dynasty the lower house has been continually and steadily growing 
in consequence and strength. Of this view the Act of Mr. Disraeli 
has furnished a final confirmation. The Septennial Act, originating, ’ 
like the Triennial Act, in the Lords, was introduced by the re- 
sponsible heads of the Whig party, at a time when Whiggism was 
something more than a mere name. It settled the foundations of 
government on what was then a firm and popular basis. The Tri- 
ennial Act bad been a concession from the king. William III., said 
the Duke of Buckingham, “ made the people easy” by the Triennial 
Act. The Tories had raised the cry that it would never be well in 
England until there were annual Parliaments ; and 9 a three years 5 
duration, for which there existed the shadow of a precedent in a 
well-known statute of Charles I., was admitted as a compromise. 
William III. was most unwilling to pass it, an$ he only consented 
to it when the Bill came up to him the second time, under peculiar 
circumstances. The Stuarts, especially Charles II., had been notorious 
for their disposition to tamper with the Constitution, and William 
wisely cherished a profound respect for it. He refused his assent 
to the Triennial Bill on the ground that “ as he found the English 
Constitution the best in the world when he saved it, he would not 
presume to make it better.” The Septennial Act was designed for 
both a temporary and a permanent end. The temporary one was 
the security of the Hanoverian succession ; the permanent end was 
the mitigation of the gross practical inconveniences of frequent 
elections. It is unnecessary to show how entirely obsolete these 
objects have become, and how completely the uses for which the Act 
was devised have been satisfied. If the general circumstances of 
government, and the general relations ot the Crown, the Parliament, 
and the people, remained the same as they were in 1716, there would 
be hardly a shadow of a reason for its retention But, like many 
otter relics of the past, it has remained in operation partly because 
it has been found tolerably good in practice, partly because it has 
been foolishly and intemperatcly assailed, and partly because no 
arrangement has been suggested which on the whole could be demon- 
strated to be more convenient. 

The ablest defender of septennial Parliaments has admitted that 
the current of the English Constitution sets overwhelmingly in fa^pur 
of a remission, as frequent as is practicable, of the rights of the 
House of Commons into the hands of the electors, t The Whigs of 
1716 understood this as fully as the Whigs who resisted so firmly the 
annual motions for annual Parliaments made about the time of the 
American War by Alderman Sawbridge. They rested their policy 
upon three arguments — 1. That frequent elections occasion ruinous 
expenses; 2. That frequent elections tend dangerously to foment 
thjf animosities which survived the very recent rebellion in favour 
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of the Pretender; 5. That frequently changed Parliaments obstruct 
foreign alliances, and confuse foreign policy. 

When a contested county election might cost a sum of from ten to 
fifty thousand pounds — equivalent to a much larger sum in our own 
times — it is .clear that the first argument had its weight. The real 
fact was, and it was candidly avowed in both Houses, that triennial 
elections had been found to cut up the roots of family interest. It 
was easy to represent this result, in the words of Lord Dorset, as 
“ subjecting the Constitution to the caprice of the multitude/' It is 
certain, however, that many leading noblemen made but. small 
account of this consideration. They avowedly supported the Bill on 
the second ground, viewing it morely as a temporary measure, imply- 
ing a distrust of the temper and intelligence of the people, which 
it was never contemplated would have a long practical duration. 

It is probable that the practical inconvenience of frequent elections 
will in the course of a few years be reduced to a minimum. Elec- 
tions, under recent enactments, become quiet and regular. Further 
changes will probably be made which will facilitate and extend the 
objects of these enactments. The people is not regularly divided, in 
every corner of the country, into two vindictively hostile camps. 
There is no danger that a triennial Parliament can ever draw with 
it the consequences attributed to it by Lord Sunderland — a‘ triennial 
king, a triennial ministry, and a triennial alliance. The whole nation 
is practically a vast untumultuous senate, debating and dividing for 
itself, from time to time, upon such points as it deems to be of the 
greatest temporary importance. The policy of parties is substan- 
tially fixed and identical. The questions between them are limited 
to annuch narrower issue than at any previous time. In fact, it is 
curious to observe how little dissimilarity exists between them upon 
anything resembling a broad principle. None, at any rate, is openly 
avowed which can be considered in any way commensurate to tfie 
traditional distinctions that divide them. 

The disorders of elections were themselves amply sufficient to 
justify the abolition of triennial Parliaments. The first year of the 
Parliament was spent in scrutinising the elections by a committee 
of the whole House, •in procuring vindictive decisions, and indulging 
in £ bitter spirit of recrimination. In the second year something 
was done ; but in the third all activity was paralysed by the again 
impending apf^al to the country. The Septennial Act extended the 
kernel of the session from one to five years ; in other words, the act 
multiplied the importance of the House of Commons by five. Under 
the triennial system, the country had presented all the appearance 
of a vile and turbulent democracy. The senseless animosities of the 
people were practically reflected in the infamous Impeaching l^arlia- 
mentjjf 1701. Even before this, the House of Commons, says Bunfyt, 
under the triennial system sank utterly in public credit. “ There was 
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very little of gravity , order, or common decency among them/’ 1 Minis- 
ters were never sure of their majority, and these short Parliaments 
rarely survived even to the term of their statutory existence. It 
was when the disorders of the Impeaching Parliament were at their 
height, that the voice of a superior public opinion made itself heard. 
The county of Kent, always in the van in matters of public spirit, 
sent up a petition to the House, “desiring them to mind the 
public more, and their private heats less/’ They charged them 
boldly with neglecting affairs of importance, both foreign and do- 
mestic; and the just discontent which their action evinced, spread 
gradually through the nation. t Control of the Hous^by constituents 
was then so much of a breach of Privilege, that those who brought 
up the petition were, by the order of the House, imprisoned until its 
prorogation. This Parliament — the worst, according to Burnet, of a 
reign marked by bad Parliaments — lasted less than a year, and that 
which succeeded was dissolved by the death of William himself. 
With the history of the triennial Parliaments before our eyes, it 
is difficult to agree with the wish of Bentham that, in retaliation for 
the constitutional outrage perpetrated by the Septennial Act, the 
nation had resorted to the expedient of a second Gunpowder Plot — 
“not contrived merely, but executed.” 

The Septennial Act remained for many years undisturbed, and it 
won the gradual acquiescence of the Tories themselves, to whom it 
turned out in practice as convenient as to the Whigs. Yet even 
the Whigs never viewed it as a permanent measure, and Burnet 
himself wished to have the annual Parliament restored as soon as 
the war was over, and the temper of the people was sufficiently 
cooled. The time came, however, when the dead weight of th<f old 
Whiggism was felt to press too heavily on the nation. In 1744 a 
motion was actually made in favour of annual Parliaments ; and so 
little weight was attached in public opinion to the arguments in 
favour of the Septennial Act, that it was nearly carried. But a stiff- 
ness, resulting from the intense struggles of the early part of the 
century, had fallen on the life of the nation. The history of the 
subsequent agitation for annual Parliaments, in its earlier stages, 
proves little more than the immense forco of the inertia which per- 
vaded the country. It is a part of that general agitation for parlia- 
mentary reform which continued with little intermission from the 
early years of George III. to the passing of tty) Reform Act. 
Chatham, as is well known, was an advocate of short Parliaments. 
In the cry of the reformers of late times, Universal Suffrage and 
Annual Parliaments wore almost always united. Triennial Parlia- 
ments, advocated as a moderate measure, were by Bentham and 
his gphool loudly deprecated ; annual Parliaments were demanded, 
arypL there was to be no compromise. A lofty idea of -parlia- 

(1) Burnet, if. 247. , ‘ 
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mentary duty was formed and expounded by Bentham to corre- 
spond with his extended ideas of parliamentary reform. The 
question of the proper duration of Parliament was widely agi- 
tated and discussed with much learning and ability in the early 
years of the present century, but so much was to be said in 
favour of the present system, and so little on behalf of any other, so 
long as the actual methods of representation remain unreformed, that 
the question was allowed to remain untouched, pending the opera- 
tion of the changes introduced by the Reform Act. Half the work 
planned by our predecessors has now been wellnigh accomplished. W i* 
possess a representation Aaw which, with one more addition on an ad- 
mitted principle, will be practically the nearest approach to universal 
suffrage that this nation is likely to see. The other half of the 
early reformers 1 demands,. the dissolution of those relics of Whiggism 
which survive through the fixed duration of Parliament, now begins 
to invite the attention of Liberals. We believe it to be a more 
promising task than the storming of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, or than any other topic which is ready to hand. The appeal 
must, however, be made in the right way, and begin in the right place, 
namely, among the people themselves, and with the right persons, 
namely, the persons of weight and authority among the Liberal 
party. The issue of a motion on the subject in Parliament itself 
may be easily foreseen. To raise the question in the way in which 
it has been done in the present session, is to misunderstand the 
conditions of its solution, and to bring it into discredit with all 
reasonable people. 

We believe, however, that a majority of our readers will clearly 
distinguish the point which we wish to raise from that raised by the 
member for Stoke. What this gentleman has said and done would 
be mischievoifs, if it were of any significance. We are not sure 
that either a Quinquennial Act, or a Triennial Act, or an Annual 
Act, is what is wanted. We are only sure that the time has come 
when the reasons in modern practice upon which the Septennial Act 
is permitted to continue, while searching reforms have for some 
years been at work changing the whole elements of Parliament 
itself, and shifting* the whole structure on which it rests, may 
fairly be made the subject of enquiry. Perhaps the true solution is 
to be found in the gradual abbreviation of the term of a Parliament’s 
existence. A^ gray rate, it is probable that no Triennial Act would 
ever be allowed to come into operation until the country had 
thoroughly tried the general principle by several years' experience 
of a Quinquennial Act. It may be that the stimulus which is so 
much needed, both inside and outside the walls of Parliament, is to 
remove the fixed duration of its existence altogether. To, this 
particular consideration we may find occasion to revert on a futbpe 
occasion. „ • E. J. Payne. 
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In the far East, lying between the islands which compose the 
empire of Japan — that ancient and mysterious realm but recently 
explored and introduced into the circle of nations by the greed or 
enterprise of Western commerce — there ebbs and flows and sparkles, 
with a gorgeous beauty truly Oriental, a fair Mediterranean, known 
as the Seto Uchi, or Inland Sea. Though smaller ^y far than its 
namesake of the West, it has many physical characteristics much 
more striking. It abounds in harbours, bays, snug anchorages, deep 
channels, and sheltering islands. It basks in a climate almost 
perfect in its serenity and freedom from extremes. The mariner 
fresh from the chilly spring-time and ungenerous summer of our 
own islands navigates its waters in June with a cloudless sky, — 

“Iieneath a roof of blue Ionian weather,’* 

unprotected by awnings, and fearless of the sun, which at the same 
season off the Spanish or Italian coasts, beats down on those who 
sail beneath it with an insupportable and even deadly fierceness. 
Here are no tideless waters : a strong ebb and flow, running to 
and fro between fairy islets, and round verdant capes, with almost 
headlong fury, purifies and freshens every inlet with an influx from 
the wide Pacific Ocean without. Remafkably free from storms and 
rain, the frailest fishing-boat is pushed fearlcjsly out' to the mid 
waters of its widest parts. No scirocco blows across it to reader 
life scarcely worth having throughout the length of many an 
autumn day. In fine weather the bosom of the sea does not undu- 
late sufficiently to rock even the smallest bark ; yet there is no lack 
of breeze. It should be the very paradise of pleasure-seekers. 

The scenery is truly lovely : a Devon foreground set in a back- 
ground of the Alps. Lofty mountains bound the landscape. In 
summer, light, fleecy clouds hover about the higher slopes ; while 
through dips in the stately range of heights •glimpses aje caught 
of still higher peaks beyond bathed in a violet haze, or dissolving 
into the misty distance. Fronting the water are pine-clad hills, with 
the varied and fantastic outline natural to a once volcanic region. 
Their sides are seamed with valleys, in which nestle pleasant villages, 
half hid in the variegated foliage of shady trees. The temperate 
zone meets the tropics in groves and coppices of pint, and fir, and 
Camphor- wood, and graceful bamboo. Above, the lilac waves in 
clusters, whilst underneath the steeps are all aglow with azaleas in 
ciyiteon masses. The quaint gables and high-peaked roofs of temples 
peer out from leafy groves, traversed by glades of brilliant green. 
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Streams gushing from the rocks trace silvery lines upon the abrupt 
h|ll sides. Bocky promontories, festooned with creepers, and crowned 
with clumps of firs, jut out into the sea, and divide white sandy 
beaches, or form placid little coves and bays. Here a huge mass of 
grey granite stands out as a monument of some ancient convulsion 
of the soil : there a succession of grassy knolls and hanging woods 
undulating backward from the shore introduces a park-liko feature 
into the panorama. Art completes the picture. The slopes of the 
mainland, and of innumerable islands — 

“ That liko*to rich and various goma inlay 

% The unadorned bosom of tho deep,” 

are clothed with fields of waving corn, of a really golden hue in the 
dazzling June sunlight. The style of cultivation is high. The 
fields are arranged in terraces, which climb in a long series of steps 
the sides of hill and ravine to a goodly height above the lower 
ground. Here and there the fields are dotted with the brilliant 
emerald of tiny patches of the young rice-plant. Blue wreaths of 
smoke rise from bonfires of brushwood, lighted to bream the sharp- 
bowed craft hauled up on the beach below. The sea is studded with 
the boats of fishermen, and flecked with the white sails of scores of 
native trading vessels. 

The Seto Uchi cannot, of course, compare in historic interest 
with the great inland sea of the West, which washes the classic 
shores of Italy, of Greece, of Syria, and of Egypt. Yet, when its 
story becomes known to us, it will probably reveal a series of events 
almost as deeply interesting as any in the history of the Eastern 
world. Till yesterday it divided the domains of the great peers of 
a feudal monarchy. It runs«by the seaport of the long-sccluded 
capital of a line of faineant sovereigns, whose mayors of thejalace 
ruled — by consent of a proud aristocracy of great feudatories — im a 
vast city farther east, the millions of inhabitants *bf a populous 
empire. Its shores are studded with busy cities, with baronial 
castles of Daimios who, still living, but a few years ago wielded ail 
almost independent sovereignty over tho rich and thickly-populated 
provinces that enclose it ; and witli scenes memorable in the first 
period of the intercourse with intrusive strangers from tho West. 
Its^islands are as rich in legends as the castle-crowned crags of 
the Bhine, op the sea-girt rocks of the Tyrrhenian Sea. The 
greater part of it is never, or but rarely, traversed by an European 
keeL In these days of extended travel it offers to the visitor the 
combined attractions of a pleasant climate, an orderly state, and 
untrodden grounds. 

However much all this may be thought to render the Seto IJchi 
worth exploring, there is no doubt that a visit to it was erfggrly 
looked forward to by the oncers and company of one of Her 
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Majesty’s ships serving in the Chinese Seas. China and its people 
are indeed interesting to the stranger; but the visitor to that 
country becomes insensibly familiarised with them on his way 
towards its shores. The long line of Chinese coast cities begins in 
Burmah, or, at least, in the Malay Peninsula. Penang and Singa- 
pore are in all but name Chinese seaports. A vast immigration has 
filled our Straits Settlements with a population, following the 
customs, and speaking tho dialects, of Hai-nan and Foh-kiem A 
voyage to China thus loses something of its freshness by the time 
the voyager has reached the mouth of the «great Yang-Tze. Many 
as are the interesting sights which are witnessed in ^‘day’s walk on 
Chinese ground, they are invariably accompanied by others so 
revolting, that not even long familiarity with them can lessen the 
disgust which they inspire. The long-pcnt-up mariner descending 
on the shore to stretch his cramped limbs, and breathe, as he hopes, 
an invigorating air, is met by sights and odours too disgusting not to 
destroy much of the pleasure of tho excursion. The senses are 
assailed by the results of habits and customs too filthy to describe. 
The air is laden with sickening stenches, the beauty of buildings is 
obscured beneath the accumulated foulness and neglect of years. 
Filthy animals almost dispute the narrow ways with the passer-by. 
Hunger and fatigue must be excessive to make the stranger who is 
intrepid enough to pa>s the rampart of ordure that usually guards 
the approaches to them, enter the vermin -infested dwellings to seek 
refreshment or repose. 

A short visit to Nagasaki had proved to the crew of the ship just 
spoken of, how different was the state of things in Japan. There, 
physical cleanliness, at all events, reigned supreme. The first sight 
of beautiful scenery after the eye had been tired out with gazing on 
the monotonous flats watered by the lower Yang-Tze,' raised expec- 
tation high ; and it was with feelings of intense interest, in which all 
shared, that the Inland Sea was entered towards mid-day on a lovely 
day in early June. As Simon o-saki straits are approached, the 
islands, islets, and rocks increase in number. Fleets of junks and 
fishing-boats by fifties are passing to and fro, or lying at anchor in 
the channels. On many of the islands tho villages are m fete in 
commemoration of some occurrence in Japanese history. It is 
difficult to imagine anything prettier than the appearance of one of 
these villages decked with flags and, streamers and c ?$ nibiting nume- 
rous gaily-coloured kites in the form of fish or birds floating from 
lofty poles planted in front of the houses. The long white banners 
are decorated with the local blazonry and the armorial bearings of 
the still influential Daimios, and many have added a gaily painted 
picture of a warrior or demi-god in full panoply. 

JTne long street of Simono-saki town stretches along the left-hand 
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shore of the narrow strait. It was the capital of Chosiu, the great 
Daimio or feudal Prince of Nagato, one of the eighteen peers of the 
Japanese monarchy ; chiefs perhaps more powerful, and ruling richer 
and more populous provinces, than any Dukes of Burgundy or 
Counts of Toulouse in the old Capetian kingdom . This is the scene 
of the three days’ fighting in August, 1864, when a force, chiefly 
British, under Admiral Kuper, but comprising French, Dutch, and 
Americans, vindicated the right of free entrance to the Inland Sea. 
The Daimio’s forts are now disarmed and in ruins ; and the great 
Nagato himself, stripped.of his feudal powers, is residing at the new 
capital, To-kio^ A neatjighthouse, with whitewashed dwelling close 
by, is the most prominent object in the neighbourhood now. The 
Imperial flag of Japan flies from the flagstaff hard by and is dipped 
in compliment to the white ensign of Her Majesty flying at the 
vessel’s peak. 

The ship threads her course between islands, past towns, and 
promontories, and ranges of mountains, and last, towards evening, 
casts anchor in the glassy bay on which stands the village of nato, 
in the great and fertile island of Sikok. The succession of sandy 
beaches passed so frequently on the way has evoked the spirit of the 
fisherman existing so commonly in the breasts of British seamen. 
The large seine is accordingly got up, overhauled, and prepared for 
use ; and a party starts very shortly after the anchor has been let 
go to try their luck in one of the coves near which the ship is lying. 
A “ seining party ” generally means an evening picnic on the 
beach, so the fishermen have a goodly following of amateurs, to 
whom lighting a fir^ of brushwood, paddling in the water for hours, 
aneb running about half-naked on the sand, present irresistible attrac- 
tions. 

A smaller party landed with] the object of visiting a large town 
called Imabari, some seven or eight miles off, which the chart shows 
to lie under the shelter of a feudal castle. Huto is separated from 
the sea by a broad strip of sandy beach. The village contains per- 
haps a hundred houses. The inhabitants combine the occupations of 
fishermen and agriculturists ; nets are drying on the sand, fishing- 
boats arejying near the landing-place, and the village itself is sur- 
rounded by corn-fields and vegetable gardens. Accompanying the 
party was one who, though he wears the uniform of Queen Victoria, is 
a native of J&jjpan and a subject of the Mikado. A pleasant and 
useful interpreter he proved himself during the excursion. 

Those who land for the first time in the more remote parts of 
Japan find themselves transported not so much to a new world as to 
a different age. Immediately after having entered the Inland Sea 
the voyager is brought face to face with scenes and customs 
irresistibly recalling what is known of those of ancient Gr&jge 
and Rome. The ships seem* to have floated off some ancient 
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coin. They have the same rig, the same single sail, with antenna 
and ceruchi , and if not the same rudder, at least one all but the same, 
as tho ptdaUon. Their exact shape has been seen on hundreds of 
coins and marbles, which have made us familiar with the sharp 
overhanging pro w and the chambered aplmtre at the stern. Dodona 
and the shrine of the Tyrian Astarte are recalled by the sacred groves 
which wave on every island, and crown headland after headland on the 
main. Shrines and temples, with their statues and sacred vessels, their 
fonts for lustration, their altars and votive tablets, arc to be seen on 
these shores on every side. One feels that h,ere, if nowhere else, the 
classical antiquarian may realise much of real Jife of ancient 
times. The garments of the inhabitants are of a Homan or an 
ancient fashion. To sec groups of sturdy husbandmen, above whose 
sandalled feet and bare insteps are strapped neatly made and well- 
fitting greaves, is to give to the phrase ciW//jUiFev aycuoi a more 
vivid meaning than it conveyed before. The flowing robes of the 
comfortable classes in the streets of towns closely resemble the 
toga of the Romans, but not more closely than does the short tunic 
of the women the chiton of the Greeks. The shops, with their open 
fronts, are on the model of those still to be seen at Pompeii. The 
spaces between flat adjacent tiles upon the roofs are in Japan now, as 
in southern Europe in the days of Plautus, closed by rows of semi- 
cylindrical imbrices. The state of material civilisation is on a level 
with that which prevailed throughout the Roman world in the best 
days of the empire. 

Civil inhabitants meet the strangers ’and are ready with their 
kind offices in leading the way to the house of tjie head-man of the 
village. He himself was absent, but his substitute quickly provided a 
guide, who was soon stepping out in Ifront of the party with quick 
strides of his muscular and “ well-greaved M legs. 'The villagers 
showed much curiosity and followed the visitors in a little crowd, but 
always at a respectful distance. The head-man's garden and farm- * 
yard offer a private exit from the village, which is finally quitted 
as the gate of a cemetery, still recalling Pompeii and the smaller 
monuments of its “ street of tombs,” is passed. The road runs 
through corn-fields yellow with the ripening grain, aiyl winds 
between hills of low elevation, up the gentle slopes of which rise 
the graduated terraces of the cultivated ground. -Through the 
growth of shrubs and conifers which clothe the hillsides, crop up, 
where too steep for husbandry, great masses of disintegrating 
granite, which fill the clefts and .hollows with their debris. The 
perpendicular escarpments of the terraces, and of thft many small 
canals and watercourses are supported by revetments of neatly- 
adjusted Cyclopean stonework. The road itself is smooth and 
lej^C and gravelled with the grey fragments of the granite to the 
semblance of a garden-path. Its width is not great ; at first not 
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more than four English feet. But it soon widens till there is ample* 
space foi* the passage of the horses of the farmers, of which many 
were carrying, pannier fashion,* bundles of produce to or from the 
fields. The bridges are of large stone slabs, rather narrow it is 
true, though on the more frequented parts of the road broad and 
commodious structures of wood, rising in an arc of a circle towards 
the middle, and guarded by a low railing at the side, afford room 
for several passengers to cross abreast. 

The local public works appear to be excellently kept. Wo passed 
a party of men, engaged under what seems careful supervision, in 
mending the road. Tl^e streams arc “ canalized,” and their banks 
are in the bes^ of order. At intervals stand square wooden poles, 
some four feet high, on which, as the interpreter read, are written 
the characters signifying the names of the village and of the person 
responsible for the Condition of the way. The road, soon after the 
village has been left, skirts the shore of a lake, perhaps a mile and 
a half in length. This sheet of water is either wholly or in part 
artificial, constructed evidently for purposes of irrigation. A high 
bank or dyke bounds it at the farther end ; and on the other side 
the land is seen to lie some feet lower than the level of the water, 
and is scored all over with watercourses and narrow rills. Beyond 
the lake’ is a wide plain covered still with corn-fields. Here and 
there at rare intervals are smaller terraces, green with the newly- 
sprung-up rice. Closer to the cottages are plots of beans and peas. 
Elaborate culture is everywhere manifest, as too is economy of soil. 
The com is planted in rows, between which in the hollows made by 
the hoe, sometimes^crops up a bright green stripe of rice . 1 

oods of pine and camphor and the lacquer-tree cling around 
the base and sides of the seVrated granite ridges on cither hand. 
Broad gulleys run up between the spurs, carpeted with green, and 
studded with villages and commodious farm-houses. Bright floors 
sparkle in the sun in the cottage gardens. A tall purple mallow, 
not unlike the English hollyhock, takes the post of honour in the 
comer next the gate. The glorious crimson azalea is spread in 
patches by the wayside. The air is sweet with the perfume of the 
honeysuckle, and the banks arc all ablaze with a richly-hued con- 
volvulus. The narrow strip of turf that edges the roadway is 
fl&ked with small white dog-roses, and brightened by innumerable 
clover-blossora, variegated with shades of colour from the palest 
mauve to the richest purple. Men and women, hoeing the ground 
or reaping com, dot the fields : the men exposing nearly the whole 
of their thidk-set muscular bodies to the sun, and the women as 
lightly clothed as the “ single-garmented ” Spartan maidens. 

Groups of people were passed upon the road. All, even the 
peasants, charmed the strangers by their pleasing and grhe^ful 
[ (1) Some of the hedged would not disgrace an East* Anglian farm. 
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manners. Natural good-breeding is a characteristic of, even the 
lowest of the Japanese. It is not merely the civility of the people, 
but their politeness and grace which so win the strangers’ hearts. # 
We discussed it as wo walked. Can it, as doubtless are the 
ordor and condition of the roads and other public works, be owing 
to the prolonged existence of a local aristocracy? to the presence 
of natural leaders throughout the land who are regarded as at once 
both chiefs to obey and models to imitate ? Will polished manners 
long continue amongst a people urged to get the utmost profit from 
tho soil to meet their contributions to the exigencies of a govern- 
ment invisibly residing in a distant city, and represented by one of 
the new class of political adventurers who, now sitting in the scat 
of the Daimio, has but two cares— to gain promotion to higher 
place and accumulate savings out of his slender appointments ? 
Will those who have grown grey and reared th«fir children beneath 
tho sway of a long line of hereditary lords, fashion their manners 
upon the new-fangled habits of the sharp politician who comes from 
To-kio in a stiff' and ungraceful Western dress to talk to them of 
tho eternal truths of political economy and the law of nations; 
who instead of retainers is obeyed by some half-dozen policemen in 
ill-fitting European trousers and uncomfortable European boots ; 
and who, taking the place of Imabari, or perhaps of the great Awa 
himself, dwells in a modest abode without the gate of Imabari’ s 
castle ? 

As each passer-by neared the visitors, he or she removed the short 
blue kerchief wrapped turban-wise around' the head, and, as room was 
made that the latter might pass, stooped with a not ungraceful bow 
and gave “ Good day,” in the national salutation, “O-tu-o.” Hoes 
and mattocks, and other farming toolsT, were cheerfully and politely 
tendered for inspection where desired. The owners %of, neat little 
hofcscs by tho roadside seemed pleased to see the strangers examine 
their curious details : their accurate carpentry, — junctions with- 
out nail or bolt; sliding doors and shutters; windows formed of 
delicate panes of semi-transparent paper. Seated on the cleanly 
matted platform of one more pretentious than the others, was an old 
man whose truly Roman features distinguished him, amongs^ a Mon- 
golian race, as of handsome presence and noble mien : yet of mien 
not more noble than was his manner. He grandly acquiesced in the 
intrusion of an inquirer ; saluted with lordly grace ^told the dis- 
tance still between the visitors and Imabari ; and informed the inter- 
preter that no Europeans have ever passed along that road before. 

Those who pass along it now rise in self-estimation f at the ne^ys. 
This will be, indeed, a set-off to any undue sclf-gratulation of the 
amatour fishermen, if the success of the seining-party turn out to be 
wortif boasting of. Thoughts are turned in a new direction by the 
si^nt of a thick column of black smoke rising far in front and to 
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the left of the road. This is said to be from the great salt-works, 
which in time are passed, stretching for a mile or two along the 
way, and lying between the traveller and the village of Hashi-Hama. 
The masts of the coasting-vessels in the village port now appear 
against the sky, and soon the double-peaked headland at the entrance 
— the shape of which carries back the remembrance of the Mediter- 
ranean voyager to the twofold citadel-rock of Corfu — comes in view. 
The scenery is compared with that of the Ionian group: resem- 
blances are traced in the terraced corn-fields to the Corfiote vine- 
yards that line the Gqruna road. The vine, it is agreed, should 
flourish on thjjse sunny slopes. But as yet for the dwellers by the 
Inland Sea no Bacchus has 


“ From out tho purplo grapo 
Crushed the sweet poison of misused wine.” 

The road had now become broader, and tho sea showed in a blue 
streak beyond the plain in front. The houses of Imabari soon stood 
out clear against the background of water. The road is a wide boule- 
vard, flanked by lofty trees. A suburb was entered, the street of which 
leads to a bridge that opens the way into the town itself. The 
entrance is into a somewhat broad thoroughfare running straight for 
more than a mile right across the town. The inhabitants received 
the strangers with a look of pleased surprise : children flocked out to 
look at them more closely ; grave shopkeepers, with gravity of as- 
pect increased by the Japanese mode of shaving the head from the 
forehead back to the crowfi, looked up from their wares to scan the 
new arrivals,* and clapped their hands to call out the members of their 
families to see the unwonted sight. Feminine curiosity is no more 
quenchable on the shores oF the Seto Uchi than it is thousands of 
miles further ^west. Women, girt with broad zones of brilliant hue, 
seductive as the cestus of Venus herself in their exposure of the 
form and their coquettish fastening behind, soon joined the crowd 
which was quickly collecting in the strangers’ wake. The latter noted 
the graceful manners and handsome features of the dames, and ex- 
changed phrases of surprise at finding here, after so long an interval, 
the globing completions of the women of their native land. From 
behind the bamboo lattices peeped, but ill-concealed, many a coy 
damsel as rosy as a Devon maiden. Buxom matrons shod with 
snowy busking and high-soled wooden sandals brought out their off- 
spring, hanging behind their shoulders, to look upon the strange 
visitors. Transverse streets contributed their quota to the procession, 
till to turn Hhck and look along the way just passed over was to 
gaze upon a moving crowd, perhaps half a mile in length. The 
head of the crowd still kept a fair distance behind the visitors ; 
good manners restrained every desire to push closer to the fronf^ to 
obtain a nearer view. 
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The district first passed through — in which lay the village of 
Hato — was filled with believers in the Sintoo faith, which soft 
southern name the geographical position of the place is far enough 
to the north of Nagasaki to aspirate into Shintoo. Temples, groves, 
and holy places contain neither idol nor graven image. Tall portals 
of stone, with curved lintels convex downwards, and long cross- 
beams morticed through the sustaining columns, rise in conspicuous 
loneliness before each sacred spot. Nearer Imabari at frequent 
angles of the road the traveller comes upon small busts of some 
Bhaddhisatwa or saint of tlio Bhuddhist creed, ending like Terminus 
in a block of stone. At Imabari the followers of the Indian prince 
evidently form a majority. A handsome temple on the right of 
the long street is being restored, in faithfulness apparently to its 
first, design. A carved and steep-roofed lych-gate Torms the entrance. 
Artists arc suspended high* in the air renewing the fantastic carvings 
of the frieze. The hum of the advancing crowd and the clatter of 
hundreds of sandalled feet rise to the carvers, who turn round on 
their gukty seats to gaze upon the men of strange faith passing 
below. Workmen on the roof quit their business and slide quickly 
to the projecting eaves to get a closer view, and servants of the 
temple climb the scaffoldings to share this elevated vantage-ground. 
The group of “ occidentals ” turned into the courtyard to visit tho 
temple and the shrines. The crowd flowed in after them like a river, 
parting in two to allow them to continue their way directly they show 
signs of desiring to do so. Passing by the dresscd-back ranks on 
either side, the strangers caught fragments of the talk, and heard that 
the natives’ ideas, whatever they may be, are clothed in a smooth, 
melodious speech, with softened gutturals and the vowel sounds of 
the Tuscan or Castilian tongue. * 

large and well-stocked shops increase in number as the street is 
followed. Food neatly served in wooden vessels scrubbed to an 
almost dazzling cleanliness is in readiness for the buyers. Long 
lines of tasteful blue pottery and shapely terra-cotta vessels catch 
and please the eye. Fans and toys and cotton cloths are shown for 
sale at every scoro paces’ length. Glancing through the opep shop- 
fronts, across the neatly matted platforms, glimpses are caught of 
what seems an appendage to every house — tiny gardens* trimly kepi 
with ferns and flowers and shrubs and rock-work of.d liliputian 
streams. In front are window-gardens in miniature, eighteen inches 
square, or les9 ; or perhaps earthenware vases of gay cut flowers, 
and bowls of water in which swim little shoals of ruddy gold-fish. 
The street is smooth and clean ; a narrow side- walk of cement slopes 
to a deep-cut gutter edged with free- stone copings. The central 
way is* paved in tho middle with oblong slabs or broad unshapen 
flag* stones, such as were laid down upon the Appian Way. In many 
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parts the street has been watered to lay the dust. Householders 
scrupulously sweep and wash the pavement in front of their abodes. 

Sturdy as is the race of men, shortness of stature is the rule : one 
towering above his fellows in the crowd, and rising to the strangers’ 
height, is found to owe his apparent tallness to the high pattens on 
his feet. Europeans of the middle height knock their heads against 
the suspended goods of the shopkeepers, beneath which the natives 
pass untouched. The dwellings are in proportion ; there is a toy- 
like minuteness in the scale. The ridge of most roofs would be 
found scarcely fifteen feet above the level of the ground ; yet two 
stories is the almost invariable number. In front are little railings 
of slight bamboo, so low that a child might climb them with ease. 
Often there is an outer shutter of strips of lath in perpendicular 
parallels, joined together with geometrical precision. Shutters and 
windows slide in wooden grooves. The translucent panes of paper 
often give place in the centre to a small oblong of glass, painted 
with some gay picture, which permits a look-out from within. The 
doors are fitted to slide like the windows. Diminutive balconies jut 
out from the level of the upper floor ; in the street most of the 
houses are of wood, stained a rich, warm brown. In the country 
villages already passed many arc built of timber frames, wattled, and 
plastered with a yellow clay. The farm-houses are commodious and 
large. The style of building is generally the same ; the dwelling- 
house stands prominently forward in the centre of the farther side of 
a quadrangular court ; the entrance is beneath a loft, and on either 
side extend along the front, face granaries and byres. Store-houses 
ajid cooking-places, and what seem sleeping- rooms for the labourers, 
form the sides of the quadrangle, which is decorated with shrubs 
and flowers.* Sometimes a whitewashed or buff-coloured wall sur- 
rounds the group of buildings. Light ploughs lie beneath the pent- 
house roof, and occasionally narrow cars for draught By men, with 
solid wooden wheels like the old Itoman waggons, still to be seen in 
use in Portugal. The furniture in all is simple ; finely-woven mats, 
cushions, and trays of lacquered ware. Chairs are unknown : the 
inhabitants kneel or crouch upon the mats at meals or in conversa- 
tion, or recline at full length on cushions for repose. At last the 
farther end. of the street is reached, and the curved bridge across 
the moat the outworks of the Daimio’s castle. The work of 
•demolition had already begun, and the path led through a wide 
breach in the stone parapet of the outwork. Here the visitors are 
brought facte to face with the Middle Ages. Three years and a half 
only have passed since the abolition of the feudal tenures and 
dominion. The retainers still bear upon their sleeves the cognizance 
of .their feudal lord. His colours still tint tho pennons that float 
from many a flagstaff along the route. Those long white buildings 
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within the castlo walls must have re-echoed time after time to the 
tramp and hum of armed vassals and retainers of samurai and yaconins. 
Fancy flies back to the period of the decline of a like system in the 
countries farther west. The recent demolition might almost have 
been caused by an onslaught of a rival baron. Condottieri might have 
assaulted that battered wall, or have striven for possession in the plain 
beneath. Some Duke Guarnieri, or Sir John Hawkwood might 
almost be mustering his mercenaries on the farther side of the castle 
mound. Imabari was a Daimio of inferior rank, an 1 arrierc-Y assal of 
the Prince of Awa, who held high state <in his capitals of Toku- 
sima and Wadasima, more than a hundred miles off, -til the eastern 
shore of fertile Sikok. How the barony fell into “ commendation ” 
to the over-lord, as did those of many of the great Awa's homagers, 
may be told by some future Japanese Hallam v who will dig in a 
mine rich in treasures of historic interest. 

The house of the new “ governor ” or local magistrate — an un- 
pretending structure with broad wooden gateway and whitewashed 
walls — stands outside the ramparts of the keep, or inner work of 
the fortress. He himself was away some twenty and odd miles off at 
a conference of provincial officials. The visit had therefore to 
be deferred. The sun had already sunk within a few degrees 
of the western horizon, and it would require speedy travelling 
to reach Iluto beach, where the boat was lying, before dark. 
Whilst passing through the street of Imabari the sight of a single 
article of Western manufacture or design, a plain petroleum lamp, 
lmd struck the strangers by its rarity as a phenomenon. The 
town yet proved not to be so far out of the reach of foreign 
intercourse as to be without the vehicle, which has already become 
national, the jhi-rik-sha . This is the man-power carriage of the 
cojin try, introduced, or at least improved, by the American strangers, 
first of all foreigners to have free intercourse with modern Japan. 
The carriage is of graceful shape ; sometimes finely lacquered, 
mounted upon easy springs and running smoothly upon two slight 
wheels of large diameter. The shafts curve steeply upwards, and 
are held in each hand by the man who drags the vehicle. 

Directly it is known that any arc required a dozen willing by- 
standers dart off at full speed to order them ; and this evidently 
out of courtesy without hope or thought of reward^! The desired 
number was collected in time. The travellers mountefl and were pre- 
pared to start, when the shafts were gently lowered to the ground, and 
the proprietors left the carriages to provide lamps to Hght them on 
the way should night fall, as it would, before the end of the journey 
was reached. The crowd which up to now had increased in numbers 
rather than diminished, improved the occasion of their visitors being 
stationary and in elevated positions to survey them more closely, 
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Still there was no symptom of rudeness or annoyance. Children, with 
quick observance, remarked the difference in the manner of protecting 
the feet of the two races. One small inquirer stepped forward to in- 
spect more narrowly a foreign boot. It was exposed to the utmost to 
assist his inquisitiveness. At last a timid and inquiring finger gently 
explored a button ; but soon shrunk back as though a law of good 
breeding had been violated. The owners of the carriages returned 
bearing tasteful lanterns of paper, elliptic in shape and adorned with 
coloured characters. Constructed to collapse, these were placed with 
other goods in a capacious receptacle behind ; the shafts were raised, 
the sturdy drarght-menr leaned forward, and off starts the whole group 
at a rapid pace — at least six miles an hour — which is long kept up. 
The inhabitants gave the farewell salutation, “ saionara,” good- 
night, and raised t^e passable semblance of a British cheer, as the 
strangers moved rapidly from their midst. 

The road is all but a perfect level throughout. At one slight 
ascent the travellers insist on alighting, conversation springs up 
between the men, which is interpreted to mean complimentary 
allusions to the considerate kindness of their burdens. Darkness 
soon compelled the kindling of the lights. Candles made from the 
tallow-tree were lighted and placed in the pretty lanterns. The men 
drew with speed, carefulness, and skill. Intimation of the slightest 
roughness of the path was sent in high raised voices from front to 
rear of the little column. Narrow bridges were deftly crossed. 
Alighting w r as deprecated as unnecessary. To pass along the summit 
of a high embankment with a moist rice-field on the one hand and a 
purling brook upon the other demands some confidence in the 
draught-man’s skill. The way was enlivened by the flight of 
fireflies, and by the merry and not unpleasant chatter of frogs 
and the buzz* of harmless insects. Country folk passing in tv^os 
and threes, courteously drew aside to let the party pass. More than 
two hours were taken in returning by a longer route to the narrow 
path leading to the beach at Hato. The moderate wages of the 
men" from Imabari were paid with the addition of a little present, 
which they received so gratefully as to volunteer to accompany the 
party with their lanterns to the water’s edge. A long patch of sand 
wps crossed, and the boat was found where left at the time of starting. 
A few minutes’ rowing takes the travellers on board. The songs of 
the seining-patty, cheering themselves up on returning from an 
almost fruitless expedition, are heard across the placid waters of 
Hato Bay. Those who have been to Imabari congratulate them- 
selves upon £heir agreeably spent afternoon, and the pleasures of a 
first visit to the shores of the Inland Sea. 


Cyprian A. G. Bridge. 
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Those to whom the progressive elevation of the mass of the people 
is at once a creed and a policy, will rejoice in Mr. Cross's Employers 
and Workmen Bill as marking the approaching close of a long and 
memorable chapter in the history of labour. Those best acquainted 
with the recent history of the subject have perhaps most reason to 
be surprised at the manner in which this result has been accomplished. 
That workmen should be singled out for specially harsh and injurious 
legislation ; that the English law of contract, as elaborated by a long 
succession of wise and ablo judges, should be a law for capitalists 
only, and the benefits of its provisions be practically denied to the 
bulk of the people, whose highest interests, moreover, are placed in 
the hands of amateur judges, seemed to a portion of the Liberal, 
press, and to many politicians of the Liberal party, to be no grievance, 
and scarcely an anomaly. We were told that workmen were not as 
other men are, that they were a peculiar and stiffnecked generation, 
requiring special and severe laws. Those who claimed for workmen 
equal rights were at one time denounced as incendiaries, at another 
pitied as fools, and, according to the humour of their critic, over- 
whelmed with the scathing rhetoric of outraged respectability, or 
scarified by the contempt of superior intelligence. They were 
told it was a fallacy to condemn a law as unequal and unjust, 
merely because it punished acts when done by workmen that were 
not punishable when done by persons who were npt workmen. 

All that is changed. Principles that but a short time ago were 
stigmatized as the insolent pretensions of rampant unionism, 
or the visionary projects of unpractical reformers, afe to-day the 
basis of Tory legislation. Mr. Cross is building up his reputation 
as a statesman upon doctrines that only the other day were held 
up to execration as the revolutionary excesses of ultra-radicalism. 
Out of the mouth of a Tory minister, it has been heard that prisons 
are intended only for criminals, and that a workman having a dispute 
with his employer is no more a criminal than an* employer having a 
dispute with his workman. Such a statement is harmless enough, 
but those only who have watched the organs of publ^b opinion are 
aware what a distinct advance it marks in the political education 
of the country. Naturally we ask, what has brought about this 
sudden change ? Why has Mr. Cross surrendered to ^the working 
man P He has not been goaded into any desperate course by the 
philippics of the Liberal press ; he has scarcely been stimulated by 
the rivalry of the Liberal leaders ; no great demonstrations, such as 
robbed Mr. Walpole of his peace, have thundered at the dooY of 
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the Home Office ; nothing has been heard but the quiet and reite- 
rated protests of the workmen backed by a small but vigorous band 
of writers. The usual signs of impending political change have 
not been very pronounced, and no one who derived his political fore- 
sight from the leading columns of the newspapers, could have sus- 
pected that the end of the old penal legislation directed against 
workmen was nigh at hand. To any one, however, who had con- 
sidered the history of that legislation, had traced its policy and 
understood its objects, its fate must have been clear. It was legisla- 
tion that had outlived its day. Its doom was written upon it. 
Hence the folljf and blindness of those Liberal ministers who, when 
the com was long ripe for the sickle, left the harvest to be gathered 
by their rivals and successors. 

From the dawn of authentic history the movement of the working 
class has been steadily in one direction. It may be summed up in a 
sentence. Every advance of general civilisation has been marked 
by an increasing tendency to regard the workman more and more as a 
man, having tho right to live and labour for himself, and less and 
less as a mere instrument of toil for the use or pleasure of another. 
If we look to the position of the workman in ancient society, we 
shall find the extreme assertion of the rights of the master, and 
an absolute denial of rights to the workman. Ancient European 
society was based on slavery. The workman existed not for his own 
sake, but solely for his master’s. To himself he was nothing : his 
right to life even depended on the degree to which he could make 
himself pleasant or useful 'to his owner. When capital and labour 
first met, capital tjone had rights, labour had none. The ox, the 
ask, the man-slave, and the . woman- slave wore in the same legal 
position ; their comfort or desires were no further consulted than 
was necessary to keep them in good condition for work. Such was 
the position of the workman as disclosed to us by the records* of 
ancient law. But the same records that inform us of the degraded 
condition of the workman, also show us that forces were in operation 
tending steadily to exalt him in the scale of being. First of all, his 
life was given him ; to ‘kill him was declared to be murder. Next 
he was* shielded from excessive cruelty, and, finally, under tho 
sanction of custom, he began to acquire quasi rights of property. It 
is true that ftic essential character of slavery prevented ancient law 
from directlyVdmittin g slaves as owners, but indirectly it did do so, 
and occasionally a slave purchased his freedom out of his own savings. 
This gradual amelioration of the condition of a slave strictly within 
the limit of slavery, may have been due in some degree to a growing 
feeling of humanity, to an enlarging sense of human brotherhood ; 
but we should greatly err if we failed to take account of other, 
perhaps stronger, forces, — the self-interest of the slave-owner and 
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the patient resistance of the slaves There can be no doubt that just 
in proportion as the rights of the workman as a man have been recog- 
nised, his value as an instrument for the production of wealth has 
increased. To a perception of that truth by the Romans, their 
slaves were indebted for such qualified rights of ownership as they 
were permitted to exercise. Slavery is unprofitable, as well as 
wicked ; it impoverishes even more than it degrades. The elevation 
of the workman, morally and materially, is almost a greater benefit 
to his employer than to himself. IIow much happier and nobler as 
a man is the modem employer of labour, when we compare him with 
the ancient slave-owner ! The wealth and importance of the middle 
class, its luxuries and refinement, flow direstly from sdihat emancipa- 
tion of labour, which is so often frowned upon with a jealous eye. 
Nothing more clearly shows the great advance that has been made 
than a comparison of the difficulties of the jpodern and aAcicnt 
employers of labour. The days of employers are often disturbed, and 
their dreams troubled by the fear of strikes ; but what is the most 
disastrous strike compared with its ancient prototype — an insurrec- 
tion of slaves ? It is better to face the risk of financial embarrass- 
ment than to live under the constant dread of the midnight assassin. 

, What, it may be asked, is the bearing of all this upon the modern 
controversies? From slavery to free labour is surely a long step. 
But the answer is that the advance has gone on in unbroken 
continuity. Freedom has grown out of slavery by a slow process 
of development through many centuries ; and no one can really 
understand the issues that arc raised f regarding the position of 
workmen who does not carry his mind backwards to the very 
beginning of the conflict between capital and Jabour. From the* 
ancient world to the fourteenth century we may take a leap. 
By this time in England slavery has disappeared, and serfdom has 
t^ken its place. The extreme mitigation of slavery in the Roman 
world was serfdom: the extreme degree of slavery permitted by 
the law of England was serfdom. Thus we begin in advance of the 
farthest point that was reached by the Romans. The serf or 
villein held a position midway between slavery and freedom ; he 
was fixed to the soil, and compelled to till it, however little the 
work might suit him; and he was subject to arbitrary ^exactions 
and compulsory labour, but nevertheless he was much better off tjjan 
a slave. But alongside the serfs, and especially id towns, there 
wero workmen who, in contrast with the serfs, majr be called free. 
They were not, however, really free. By the common law of 
England they were free, but the statute book shows that the 
governing class had no disposition to let them enjoy the sweets and 
rewards of freedom. The theory of Parliament was that in all 
matters relating to his work, the labourer should be subjected to 
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the arbitrary will of his employer. Employers and workmen were 
not deemed by them to be equals, settling by bargain the terms on 
which they would co-operate in the production of wealth ; but the 
employer was considered a lawful superior, who had the right to 
dictate to the workman not merely the kind and amount of work he 
should do, but the number of hours he should work, and the wages 
it would be good for him to receive. A workman who had broken 
his contract was said to “ desert his service,” as if he had violated 
an oath of allegiance and to slay his master was more than homi- 
cide, it was petit treason. Such was the theory imprinted by our 
forefathers in the statute book and in the history of England in 
letters of iron* It was »a crime for a workman to try to obtain the 
highest price he could for his labour ; it was a crime in many cases 
to refuse the occupation or the employer that his betters thought 
fit to provide for Jiim ; it was a crime to change his place of 
residence with the view of bettering his condition ; above all, it was 
a most detestable and malignant crime for a workman to concert 
with his fellows plans for their mutual succour and advantage. We 
have travelled so far from tho ideas that animated such legislation, 
that we can hardly believe they ever had any real influence ; but 
there is no better way of understanding the real meaning of the 
Labour Laws, now destined to be repealed, than by a few examples 
illustrating the principles applied by our Statute Law to the relation 
between employer and workman. 

Previous to the middle of the fourteenth century, whatever 
improvement there may have been in the condition of the English 
labourer was so gradual as to attract no notice, or at least to create 
no alarm. Bnt aft*r the Black Death, such was the demand for 
labour and the scarcity of laborers, that for the first time apparently 
the labourers insisted on a decided advance of wages. This alarmed 
the gentry, who thought they themselves were most likely to suffer 
in the long run ; and accordingly Acts of Parliament wero-passed to 
punish the insolence of the labourers who asked more wages after the 
plague than they were accustomed to receive before. An Act of 
Richard II. states the object of such legislation with pleasing frank- 
ness : “ Because that servants and labourers will not, nor by a long 
season wduld serve and labour without outrageous and excessive 
hire, arid much more than hath been given to such servants and 
labourers in any time past, so that, for the dearness of the said ser- 
vants and labourers, the husbands and land-tenants cannot pay their 
rents, nor hardly live upon their lands, to the great damage and loss 
as well of the t lords as all the commons.” The principle of that 
statute — that it was a crime for a workman to seek higher wages — 
continued the settled policy of our legislators for more than four 
hundred years, and even so late as 1720 an Act was passed to keep 
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down the wages of the tailors of London and Westminster. Any 
master who gave more than was allowed by the Act was liable to a 
fine of £5 ; every workman who asked more was to be imprisoned 
for two months. A curious evidence of the effect of such laws may 
be gathered from a remark that fell from Lord Kenyon in 1799 
on a trial that took place before him of some journeymen shoe- 
makers for conspiring together to ask an increase of wages. It was 
urged in their defence that many of the masters in the same town 
had voluntarily raised the wages of their workmen, and there could 
bo nothing unreasonable in asking the other masters to do so like- 
wise. Lord Kenyon said these more liberal masters ought to be 
cautious of conducting themselves in that waty, as the/ were as liable 
to an indictment for conspiracy as the workmen, and there was a case 
where a master, from showing too great indulgence to his men, had 
himself become the object of a prosecution. Such was the attitude 
of the English law and of English judges towards workmen so late 
as the beginning of the present century. 

A legislature not afraid to pursue as an avowed object the keeping 
down of wages, was not likely to sanction any indirect means of defeat- 
ing its aims. It is not, therefore, surprising that the law should 
have prohibited the labourers from moving freely from place to 
place in search of more work and wages. No policy could be more 
consummately iniquitous and effectual than to chain the labourer to 
his native parish. A labourer bound to the place of his birth is a 
more helpless and pitiable creature than a serf, for the serf has 
land to till and live upon, while the labourer sustains a precarious 
life on wages, falling back in his difficulties on the provision made 
by the law for paupers. Such was the policy of the English legij 
lature, a policy in which it persisted unwcariedly for centuries, till 
it ended by giving us the most joyless peasantry iq Europe. So 
eajly as the middle of the fourteenth century, enactments were passed 
to restrict the labourer’s right of free locomotion ; but it was not 
until the reign of Charles II. that our rulers hit upon an expedient 
of the most diabolical ingenuity to strangle the progress of a 
people. By the law of settlement then introduced, and which has 
been -maintained down almost to our own day, any two justices were 
empowered to remove any person out of their parish, unless*he were 
born in it, or occupied a house worth £10 a year. An unbiassed 
historian has described this measure in language of severity, but of 
studied moderation, as ft practically restricting them [the labourers] 
through life to the place of their birth, destroying every incentive to 
independent exertion, and perpetuating ignorance, poverty, and a 
low state of civilisation. ,, But for..the extraordinary expansion of in- 
dustrial and manufacturing pursuits, and the disproportionate increase 
of towns, which restricted within relatively narrow limits the mischiefs 
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of the law of settlement, that baneful enactment would have done its 
work but too well, it would have sapped the strength and destroyed 
the prosperity of the country. 

Combinations of workmen to raise their wages, as they were more 
effectual than isolated efforts, were accordingly regarded as more 
desperately wicked, and punished with greater severity. Nevertheless, 
towards the end of the last and beginning of the present century, 
secret societies grew and flourished despite all the terrors of the 
criminal law ; and at last in 1824, eight years before the first Beform 
Bill, a measure was carried making it lawful for the first time in the 
history of England, for *two workmen to agree to ask higher wages. 
In the following year the Parliament harked back, to some extent, 
from the Act of 1824, for the Commons were in an irresolute frame 
of mind, and while anxious to prevent the growth of trades-unions, 
were afraid to strike with the necessary severity. A statement 
made by the member who proposed the reactionary Bill, illus- 
trates the feeling of the House of Commons of that day, although 
it necessarily seems very absurd to us who are accustomed to the 
annual parliament of trades-unions. “No less,” he said, and we 
can readily conceive with what bated breath he made the awful 
announcement, “ no less than thirteen cases of absolute combination 
were stated to the committee, and of these seven had grown up since 
the passing of the late Act.” 

A bare recital of these facts is the best means of showing the 
vast chango that separates the modem from the old-fashioned 
theory of the relation of workmen to employers. The change may 
be described in a word, from the side of the workman, as an advance 
■^rpm dependence tf» independence, from subjection to equality. It 
is denied, by no persons having any political weight that the law can 
recognise in the relation of employer and workman only two equals 
making a bargain, and that no rights or obligations are to bo admitted, 
except such as flow from their agreement. The doctrincs^of Political 
Economy so often hurled at trades-unionists, have no basis what- 
ever except on the assumption that wages arc determined freely by 
contract. What is the plain inference to be drawn from these facts ? 
Why, surely, that as the theory underlying the old laws has entirely 
perished, those laws could not continue to live. For a time the 
law may fall behind the moral sentiments of the age, and treat a 
breach of contract as a crime, as a violation of fealty or alle gian ce, 
but sooner or later the harmony must be restored. In the law of 
conspiracy as applied to workmen, and in the Master and Servant Act 
of 1867 now, to be repealed, we have the vices without the vigour or 
consistency of the older legislation. Such an Act could not perma- 
nently be kept alive. It was a dying branch of a dead tree. Its 
provisions were insulting and irritating to the workmen, while of no 
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real benefit to the employer ; and the only reason why they have 
been so long tolerated is, that they were rarely put in force. The 
penal legislation directed against the workmen was doomed to perish ; 
the tree was marked by the finger of fate, and the only question was 
which woodman should have the honour of cutting it down. The 
occasion was one which it might have been supposed would have 
been eagerly seized by a reforming ministry. To lop off dead 
branches of the old Upas tree of tyranny, ought to have been con- 
genial occupation for a colleague of Mr. Gladstone. But his 
Home Secretary was under the spell of prejudice, and missed his 
opportunity. Mr. Cross deserves credit, as a politician, for seeing 
what his Liberal predecessor in office did not see, wliat the Royal 
Commission of his own appointment did not see, what so many 
Liberal politicians could not or would not see, that the old legisla- 
tion between master and servant had no real vitality in it, that as a 
protection to the employers it was a mere sham, and he has there- 
fore gone a long way to conciliate the workmen without sacrificing 
or even endangering any substantial interest of the employers. That, 
in doing so, he has offended many of his supporters is doubtless true ; 
but when it is, found, as it certainly will be, after the new Bills are 
passed, that employers arc quite as able as ever to hold their own, 
that the power of capital — a power that Parliament did not give and 
cannot take away — remains intact, when the employers perceive 
that Mr. Cross has sacrificed nothing but their prejudices, they will 
enter into the spirit of his performance, and applaud a minister who 
can dish the Liberals and win popularity # on such very easy terms. 

A brief statement of the changes introduced by the Home 
Secretary places the infatuated neglect of his Liberal predecessors i«' 
a clear light. Prior to the year 1867* a workman who quarrelled 
with his employer and left his work was proceeded against in the 
same manner as if he were accused of drunkenness or assault. He 
was arrested by warrant and dragged off to gaol, like a thief or 
murderer at large ; he was tried in a summary fashion ; if convicted, 
a fine of arbitrary ' amount was imposed, and if the. fine, with costs, 
were not paid on the spot, he was sent to prison as a criminal. In 
1867 the Master and Servant Act made some* improvements. It 
required a summons to be served, and a warrant was not to be issued 
unless the defendant failed to appear. Mr. Cross has jgonc farthdt* : 
he provides that a breach of contract by a workman shall be dealt 
with throughout as a civil injury, which it is, and not as a crime, 
which it is not. Warrants of arrest are abolished, but judgment 
may be signed for the amount claimed in default of Appearance by 
the workman. When damages are awarded, execution is to bo 
enforced in the manner adopted by the county courts, and the work- 
man will not be sent to prison unless it appears that he is able to 
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pay but refuses. Another decided improvement is that under Mr. 
Cross’s Bill magistrates will not have the power to inflict a fine. 
To permit fines for breach of contract is to sanction the wholly 
erroneous and exploded doctrine that a breach of contract by a 
workman is a criminal violation of allegiance ; and even when fines 
were not actually imposed, the power of imposing them suggested 
to the magistrates the wildest notions as to the proper measure of 
damages. Some of the judgments given against workmen proceeded 
upon ideas as to the measure of damages that would create con- 
sternation in Westminster Hall if applied to ordinary mercantile 
contracts. Another conspicuous merit in Mr. Cross's Bill is that it 
abolishes the remedy of specific performance contained in the Act of 
1807 — a remedy impracticable in itself, wholly at variance with the 
accepted doctrines of the Court of Chancery, and that led in several 
instances to the cruellest oppression and injustice. These pro- 
visions are excellent in themselves, but the benefit of them is con- 
fined to workmen. Apprentices are still to be governed by the 
miserable expedients of the Master and Servant Act, but as they 
have no votes they have perhaps no right to complain. Mr. Cross 
has emphasised his proposals by a judicious alteration of the name 
of the Bill. The Master and Servant Act is to be superseded by 
The Employers and Workmen Act, a change of phraseology that 
aptly expresses the better spirit of modern legislation. It is not the 
least remarkable circumstance in the chequered history of labour 
that it should have been reserved for a Tory Government to bid 
good-bye to “ Master and Servant,” and introduce us to “ Employer 
and Workmen.” 

‘-In vain, however, does Parliament make just laws if they are 
left to be interpreted and administered by incompetent tribunals. 
The Employeis and Workmen Bill is an excellent measure, but 
when it becomes law it will be administered in the majority of caSes 
by the very worst tribunal that the wit of man can suggest. When 
damages exceeding £10 are claimed, the complaint must be brought 
in the county court ; but as such an amount is very rarely sought, 
the administration of the law is still left in the hands of the justices 
of the p^ace. The argument against the justices does not rest upon 
any general or abstract considerations, although these are obvious 
enough, nor ^pon the disrepute into which they have fallen, but is 
convincingly established by their proved incompetence in this very 
matter. A short passage from the Report of the last Royal Com- 
mission shows in what manner the unpaid magistrates are accus- 
tomed to adjudicate in disputes between masters and workmen. 
Speaking of the Master and Servant Act of 1867, the Report pro- 
ceeds: — 

“Prom a careful observation of the cases of conviction under this Act, which 
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have taken place at petty sessions, it certainly appears that the Act has been 
misconstrued and misunderstood in many points, and that many of the con- 
victions, if made the subject of appeal, would in all probability have been 
quashed, for we find cases where imprisonment in case of non-payment of a 
fine imposed has been awarded for a longer period than the law allows. Hard 
labour has been made part of the sentence whore the term of imprisonment, in 
default of the payment of the fine, has been fixod by the Court, whereas by the 
16th Section it is specially provided that no such imprisonment should be with 
hard labour. Adjudications have been double, that is to say, requiring the 
defendant to do two or more things legally inconsistent. Defendants have 
been brought into court without knowing what the complainant required, the 
amount of compensation, damages, or other remedy being omitted from the 
summons, contrary to the direction contained in Section 4, which expressly 
requires that these particulars shall be stated in the summon^ And in cases 
in which complainants have asked for small specific sums as compensation, or 
have asked for security for performance of the contract, the sentence has been 
direct imprisonment with hard labour for considerable periods, without any 
option of tondoring the compensation or finding tho security asked for ; thus 
making useloss the provision intended for the protection of tho defendants. In 
many casos, too, it appears that whon the defendant has pleaded guilty, tho 
scntenco, without any evidence being heard, has been more severe than tho 
remedy demanded by tho summons.” 

That the justices should err in applying the Master and Servant 
Act was to be expected ; but the damning circumstance is that these 
errors were all in one direction — to deal with the workman harshly 
and unjustly. At the best, the justices do not form a strong legal 
body, but, what is still worse, they are not impartial ; they strain 
the law against the workman. So impressed was the Royal Commis- 
sion with the weakness of the justices as a tribunal, that they 
recommended that, wherever a stipendiary magistrate was to be 
found, the intervention of the unpaid magistrates, jji disputes between 
employers and workmen, should bo wholly excluded. They reported 
in favour of the continuance of tho justices in other cases on the 
sole ground that it would be inconvenient to transfer the jurisdiction 
to the county courts, as they arc at present constituted. The Com- 
missioners did not consider the alternative proposal — the substitution 
of skilled and paid judges for the Great Unpaid. But that is the 
issue that must now be confronted. Mr. Cross’s Bill leads at once 
to the abolition of the amateur administration of justice ; for it is 
impossible that workmen having once got a fair l&w, can be content 
to leave its administration in the hands of an incompetent and partial 
tribunal. Two reasons alone, were there no others, are ^sufficient to 
compel attention to this subject. As a rule workmen are too poor to 
obtain legal assistance, and, therefore, the court they apply to ought 
to be thoroughly skilled in the law ; workmen can still less afford 
the luxury of appeals, and therefore the tribunal to which they 
must go ought to command their utmost confidence. Besides, no 
money is so well spent as that which is employed in providing an 
efficient and just administration of the law. The magistrate's court 
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is the poor man’s court, and only through that court does the hulk 
of the people ever come to know anything of the law ; if that 
channel be muddy, what avails it that the waters come from the 
clear spring of Parliamentary wisdom P It is to be feared that the 
extraordinary growth of summary jurisdiction during the present 
century, by bringing the people more frequently in contact with 
the justices, has led to a widespread distrust of the law and 
its administrators. The gross charges made by Dr. Kenealy 
against the judges of the superior courts fill with amazement 
the minds of those who are accustomed to witness the manner 
in which justice is dispensed from the highest scats ; but they 
have found a ready entrance into the minds of the people, whose 
only knowledge of the administration of law is derived from the 
experience of summary jurisdiction. When we remember the extra- 
ordinary freaks of justices that are continually being forced on public 
attention, and that a vast numbeT of similar cases occur without 
exciting notice, we may view with less wonder the credence that has 
been given to Dr. Kenealy ’s peculiar eloquence. That the confidence 
of the poorer classes in the impartiality of the law has been seriously 
undermined, is only too apparent ; and the responsibility rests with 
those who have deliberately preferred the “cheap and nasty ” to a fair 
payment for the proper administration of justice. What makes such 
a policy the more' singular is, that in India the English govern- 
ment has deliberately pursued a very different plan. England is a 
country enormously rich compared with India, its people are jealous 
of their legal rights, and quick to resent injustice ; yet in England 
gve consider country gentlemen good enough judges for common 
people, while in India we tax poverty-stricken people for the support 
of a costly magistracy, and the administration of a refined system of 
law, whose merits are scarcely appreciated in India, while its expanse 
is thoroughly disliked. What has been given to India^annot long 
be denied to England, and until English workmen arc relieved from 
the unpaid magistracy, it cannot be said that the question of admi- 
nistering justice between employers and workmen has received a final 
settlement. 

The ^second of Sir. Cross’s Bills, which deals with Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property, may be disposed of in a few words. 
The first portion of the Bill takes away the last lingering remnant of 
illegality from the combinations of workmen, by providing that two 
persons shall not be indicted for a conspiracy to do any act, unless 
that act, whqn done by one, would be a crime. It also intends to 
provide that the maximum punishment for a conspiracy shall not 
exceed the maximum punishment of the act when done by a single 
person. But whether the Bill accomplishes that object may be 
questioned. The third section restricts the punishment of con- 
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spiracy to three months, when the act is punishable only on sum- 
mary conviction. This is doubtless meant to include the acts made 
punishable in this Bill but unfortunately for this purpose, these 
acts, by the sixth section, are made punishable in the option of the 
accuser by indictment in a higher court. The effect would seem to 
be that for a conspiracy to do any act made punishable by the Bill, 
two years’ imprisonment may be awarded, instead of three months', 
as appears to be the intention of the Bill. Thus, if two persons beset 
a house, with a view seriously to annoy any person, they may be 
tried for conspiracy, and sentenced, if the BUI is passed in its present 
form, to the .outrageous punishment of imprisonment for two years. 

In dealing with the Criminal Law Amendment Act, Mr. Cross is 
conspicuously weak. He has accepted, on the pressure of Mr. Lowe, 
the principle that the law against criminal intimidation and 
annoyance should be made general, and no longer confined to dis- 
putes between workmen and employers. But instead of adopting 
the clear and intelligible language of Mr. Lowe’s amendment, the 
Home Secretary has thought fit to present to the House a bungling 
and inartistic reproduction of the language of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. If the Bill passes into law in its present shape, 
it will add to English criminal jurisprudence offences of the vaguest 
possible description, and we doubt whether the criminal code of 
any civilised people contains provisions of such clumsy and 
dangerous elasticity. To the workmen, all that Mr. Cross has 
conceded is the substitution of the word ‘^compel” for “ coerce and 
if to that very ambiguous benefit we add the amendment of Mr. 
Mundella, by which a fine may be imposed ds an alternative Su 
imprisonment, we exhaust the concessions made to them by the 
Government. The decision in the cabinet-makers’* case may be 
rfipeated to-morrow ; Mr. Cross has done nothing to decide between 
the conflicting opinions of the judges on the subject of picketing; 
and it w r ould therefore be very premature to congratulate him on 
having settled the controversy that has arisen from the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. 


W. A. Hunter. 
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It might well be questioned whether the founders of the Eleatio 
School deserve to rank among Greek poets ; for though they wrote 
hexameters, composing what the Greeks called cm], yet it is clear 
that they did this with no artistic impulse, but only because in the 
dawn of thought it was*easier to use verse than prose for fixed and 
meditated exposition, ffhe moment in the development of human 
thought when abstractions were being wrung for the first time with 
toil from language, and when as yet the vehicle of rhythmic utterance 
seemed indispensable, is so interesting that a point in favour of 
Xenophanes and Parmenides may be fairly stretched, and a place 
may be given them between Hesiod, the creator of didactic poetry* 
and Empedocles, the inspired predecessor of Lucretius. 

The problem which lay before the earliest philosophers of Greece 
was how to emerge from mythological conceptions concerning the 
origin and nature of the world into a region of more exact and 
abstract thought. They had their list of demiurgic agencies, Titans 
and deities, some of them dramatically personified in the poems of 
Homer and the legends of Olympus, others but vaguely indicated by 
the names of Earth and Ocean, Heaven and Time. The polytheistic 
and mythologizing instincts of the race at large tended to in- 
dividualise these primal powers with more and more distinctness, 
collecting legends around the more popular among them, and at- 
tributing moral sympathies anji passions to those who were supposed 
to have relations with humanity. But there remained a background 
of dimly descried and cloudy forces, upon which the mythopoc^c 
imagination had taken little hold : and these supplied a starting- 
point for scientific speculation. It was in this field that the logical 
faculty of the Greek mind, no less powerful and active than its poetic 
fancy, came first into play. Thus we find Thales brooding in 
thought upon the mythus of Occanus, and arriving at the conception 
of water* as the eleiftentary principle of the universe ; while Gaia, 
earth, in like manner is said to have stimulated Pherecydes. 
Anaxim enes & reported to have chosen air as tho groundwork of 
his cosmogony, and Heraclitus developed the material world from fire. 

It must not be supposed that any of these early speculators invented 
a complete hypothesis for deducing phenomena from earth, air, fire,- 
or water, as apprehended by the senses. Their elements or apyal are 
rather to be regarded in the light of symbols, metaphors adopted 
from experience for shadowing forth an extremely subtle and per- 
vasive substance capable of infinite modification by rarefaction and 
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condensation. They were, in fact, seeking after abstractions ; but 
the problems of philosophy as yet presented themselves in crude and 
concrete form to their intellects. 

A further step in the direction of the abstract was taken by 
Anaximander, the Milesian astronomer, who is reported to have 
made a sundial, to have calculated the recurrence of the equinoxes 
and the solstices, and to have projected geographical charts for the 
first time in Greece. This practical mathematician derived the 
universe from the unlimited, to a7reipov, hurling thought thus at a 
venture as it were into the realm of metaphysical conceptions. It 
would appear from the dim and hazy tradition which we have 
received about Anaximander that he instituted a polemic against the 
so-called physicists, arguing that to the elements of fire or water 
there can be attributed a beginning and an ending, but that the 
abstract indefinite, as uncreatc and indestructibfc, takes precedence 
of all else. Ilis thought, however, though fruitful of future conse- 
quences, was in itself barren : nor have we any reason to conclude 
that by the wrreipoi/ he meant more than a primordial substance, or 
Grundy without quality and without limitation — a void and hollow 
form containing in itself potentialities of all things. It is character- 
istic of this early age of Greek speculation, that Simplicius found it 
necessary to criticize even Anaximander for using poetic phraseology, 
Trou]TiK(i)Tcpoi<: oi 'ofiaaiv. In his polemic, however, he started one 
of the great puzzles, the contrast between birth and death, and the 
difficulty of discovering an element subject to neither, which agitated 
the schools of Greece throughout their long activity. 

While the thinkers of Ionia were endeavouring to discover terms 
of infinite subtlety, through which to symbolizfc the uniform and- 
unchangeable substance underlying the multiplicity of phenomena, 
the Pythagoreans in Italy turned their attention ta the abstract 
relations of which numbers are the simplest expression. Numbers, 
they saw, are universally applicable ; nor is there anything tangible 
which can escape the formula) of arithmetic. Mistaking a power of 
the mind for a power inherent in the universe, they imagined that 
the figures of the multiplication table were the essential realities of 
things, the authentic inner essence of the sensible world ;^and to 
number they attributed a mystic potency. Speculation was still so 
immature that they failed to observe the sterility of the jconception. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, following another path, pronounced 
that the really efficient agency in the universe is Mind. For this 
utterance he has been justly eulogized by the metaphysicians of all 
succeeding centuries. It was, in fact, the starting-point of what in 
<German phraseology is called Be grij) s-philosophic. Anaxagoras in- 
sisted on a point which had been neglected by his contemporaries — 
the form-giving activity and self-identity of the human mind — and 

yon. XVIII. N.S. R 
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asserted the impossibility of leaving this out of the account of the 
universe. But, as Socrates complained, he stopped here, and diverged 
into material explanations, talking about meteorological phenomena 
without attempting to connect them with the action of his Nous. 

Democritus of Abdera, a little later, in time than the thinkers who 
have hitherto been mentioned, was so attracted by tho indefinite 
divisibility of matter, that he explained the universe by the theory 
of a Void in which an infinity of Atoms moved and met in varied 
combination. It is well known that this hypothesis, the parent of 
the Epicurean and the Lucretian systems, has been the mainstay of 
materialism in all ages*, and that it has lately been received into 
favour by some of the most advanced physicists. Yet it must not be 
imagined that the Atomism of Democritus was in any true sense 
scientific according to our acceptation of the term. Like the Infinite 
of Anaximander, tlfo Mind of Anaxagoras, the Numbers of Pytha- 
goras, the Fire of Heraclitus, his Plenum and Yacuum was a con- 
jectural hypothesis founded upon no experiment or observation 
properly so called. All of these early systems were freaks of fancy, 
shrewd guesses, poetic thoughts, in which abstractions from language, 
elementary refinements upon mythology, together with crude specu- 
lations about natural objects, were made the groundwork of dogma- 
tism. At the same time thought at this period was both active and 
creative ; nearly all the permanent problems which occur to human 
ignorance — the antitheses of a beginning and an ending, of being and 
not being, of rest and motion, of the continuous and the discreet, of 
the one and the many — the criterion of knowledge and opinion, the 
antagonism of the senses and the reason, the relation of the vital 
principle to inanimate existence — were posed in the course of 
animated controversy. Logic had not been formulated as a method. 
Philosophical- terminology had not as yet been settled. But the 
logical faculty was working in full vigour, and language was being 
made to yield abstractions hitherto unapprehended. 

This brief survey of the origin of Greek philosophy will enable 
us to understand the position of the Eleatics. Regarded collec- 
tively, and as a school developing a body of doctrine, they advanced 
in abstraction beyojid any of their predecessors or contemporaries. 
Whereas other philosophers had sought for the abstract in phe- 
nomenal elements, the Eleatics went straight through language to 
the notion of pure being : even the numbers of Pythagoras were not 
sufficient for the exigencies of their logic. The unity of being, as 
the one reality, and the absolute impossibility of not-boing, revealed 
by the consciousness and demonstrated by language in the copula 
€<rn, forms the groundwork of their dogmatism. How important 
was the principle thus introduced into the fabric of European 
thought may appear in the sequel. It is enough for the moment 
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to point out to what extent it has influenced our language through 
such words as entity, existence, essence. The Eleatics may claim 
as their own coinage the title of all metaphysics — Ontology, . 
or the Science of Being. 

It would, however, be in the last degree inaccurate to treat the 
Eleatic doctrine, as maintained by Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, 

' and Melissus, from the point of view of one consistent system. By 
so doing not only would the truth of history be violated, but one of 
the most valuable examples of the growth of thought in Greece 
would be lost. f 

Xenophanes, who is regarded as the founder of the school, was a 
native of Colophon. lie left his fatherland, and spent the greater 
portion of his life in Sicily and Magna Gracia. We hear of him 
first at Messina, then at Catania ; and there is good reason to believe 
that he visited the Phocean colony of Elea (afterwards Yelia) on 
the western coast of Calabria, a little to the south of Prcstum. At 
all events antiquity spoke of him as the father of philosophy at Elea, 
and Diogenes Laertius mentions a poem of two thousand hexameters 
which he composed in joint praise of this city and Colophon. 
Xenophanes lived to a great age. In a couplet preserved from one 
of his elegies ho speaks of having wandered, absorbed in thought 
and contemplation, for sixty-seven years through Hellas, and fixes 
twenty-five years as the age at which he began his travels. He was 
celebrated, like his fellow-countryman, Mimnernus, for his elegaic 
poetry, some fragments of which are aAiong the most valuable 
relics we possess of that species of composition. About 538 n.c. is 
the date usually assigned to him. 

The starting-point of philosophy fof Xenophanes was found m 
theology. “ Looking up to universal heaven,” says Aristotle, “ he 
proflaimed that unity is god.” The largest fragment of his meta- 
physical poem consists of a polemic against polytheism, both as 
regards the anthropomorphic conception of deity prevalent in 
Greece, and also as regards the immorality attributed by Homer 
and Hesiod to the gods. His own God is a high abstraction of 
mind, one and indivisible, without motion, without beginning or 
ending, in no way like to man. To the divine unity he attributed 
thought and volition ; but he does not appear to haye attempted to 
connect God with the universe. Like the other speculators of hie 
age and nation, he theoretically deduced the world from simple 
elements, choosing earth and water, as we gather from some frag- 
ments of his poem, for the primordial constituents. At the same 
time he held a doctrine which afterwards became the central point 
of Eleatic science. This was a disbelief in the evidence of the 
senses, a despair of empirical knowledge, which contrasts singularly 
with his own vehement dogmatism upon the nature of the divine 
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being. Thus the originality of Xenophanes consisted in his pro- 
nouncing, without proof, that the universe must be regarded as an 
unity, and that this unity is the divine existence, all human 
mythology being but dreams and delusions. Of his philosophical 
poem only inconsiderable portions have been preserved. These, 
however, are sufficient to make clear the line he took, both in his 
assertion of monotheism and his polemic against the anthropomorphic 
theology of the Greeks. Such as they are, I have translated them 
as follows : — 1 

“ One god tlftro is, amofig gods and mon the greatest, neithor in body like to 
mortals nor in mind. 

“ With the whole of him he sees, with the whole of him he thinks, with the 
whole of him he hears. 

“ Without exertion, •by energy of mind he sways the universe of things. 

“That he abides for ever in the same state, without movement, or change 
from place to place, is evident. 

“But mortals fancy that gods come into being like themselves, and have 
their senses, voice, and body. But, of a truth, if oxen or lions had hands, and 
could draw with their hands and make what men make, then horses like unto 
horses, and oxen like unto oxen, would both paint the images of gods, and shapo 
their bodies also .after the similitude of their own limbs. 

“ Homer and Hesiod attributed to gods everything that is disgraceful and 
blameworthy among men, and very many lawless deeds of gods they recorded — 
theft, adultery, and mutual deceit.’* 

Another set of scattered fragments, small in number, and meagre 
in their information, fronj the poem by Xenophanes on tyvens, show 
that he held the view’s afterwards developed by Parmenides concern- 
ing the uncertainty of human opinion, and that the elemental sub- 
stances which he favoured .in his cosmogonical theory were earth 
and water. JThese also I have translated : — 

“ For all of us from earth and water sprang. 

“ Earth and water aro all things that come into being and havo birth. 

“ The spring of water is the sea. 

“ This upper surface of the earth beneath our feet is open to the sight, and 
borders on the air ; but the lower parts reach down into infinity. 

“ What we call Iris, that also is a cloud, purplo-dark, scarlet-bright, yellow- 
pale tojook upon. 9 

“ The very truth itself no man who hath been or will be, can know concerning 
•«%gods and all whereof I speak ; for though ho publish the most absolute, yet oven 
so he does ndb know : opinion is supreme o’er all things. 

“ These things are matters of opinion, shadows of the truth. 

“Not from the beginning did gods reveal all things to mortals; but in 
course of time by seeking they make progress in discovery.” 


(1) In my translations of the fragments of Xenophanes and Parmenides, I have 
followed the text of their most recent editor, W. A. Mullach, not without reference, 
however, to that of Karsten, some of whose emendations seem almost necessary to the 
sense. The meaning of many Parmenidean sentences, may, however, be fairly said to 
he now irrecoverable, owing to the uncertainty of readings and the lack of context. 
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The essential weakness of the Eleatic way of thinking was not 
glaringly apparent, though implicit, in the utterance of Xenophanes. 
This consisted in the unreconciled antithesis between the world of 
unity, of true being, of rational thought, and the world of multi- 
plicity, of phenomenal appearance, of opinion. By pushing the 
tenets of his master to their logical conclusions, and by exchanging 
theological for metaphysical phraseology, Parmenides, the greatest 
teacher of the school, exposed the fatal insufficiency of Eleatic* 
dualism. At the same time he achieved an ever-memorable triumph 
in philosophy by forcing the problem of essential reality upon the 
earliest Greek speculators, and by defining the beetle-ground of 
future ontological controversy. 

Parmenides, a native of Elea, who flourished about the year 503, 
enjoyed a reputation in his native city scarcely inferior to that of 
Pythagoras at Crotona, of Empedocles at Acragas, or of Solon at 
Athens. Speusippus, quoted by Diogenes Laertius, asserts that the 
magistrates of Elea were yearly sworn to observe the laws enacted 
by Parmenides. Cebes talks about a “ Pythagorean or Parmenidean 
mode of life,” as if the austere ascesis of the Samian philosopher 
had been adopted or imitated by the Eleatic. Indeed, there is 
good reason to suppose that Parmenides held intercourse with 
members of the Pythagorean sect, his neighbours in the south of 
Italy. Diogenes Laertius relates that he was united in the bonds of 
closest friendship to Ameinias and Diochaetes, two Pythagoreans. 
Of these the latter was a poor man, but excellent in breeding and in 
character : Parmenides so loved him and respected him that, when he 
died, he dedicated a hero’s chapel to his memory. The philosophers 
of this period in Greece, as might be proved abundantly, were no 
mere students, but men of action and political importance. Their 
reputation for superior wisdom caused them to be consulted in affairs 
of state, and to be deferred to in matters of constitutional legislation. 
Some of them, like Thales, Anaximander, and Empedocles, were 
employed on works of public utility. Others, like Pythagoras, 
remodelled the society of cities, or, like Anaxagoras, through their 
influence with public men like Pericles, raised the tone of politics 
around them. All of them devoted a large portion of their time 
and attention to the study of public questions. It was this kind <$ 
prestige, we may conjecture, which, in the next pAasc of Greek 
thought, threw so much power into the hands of sophists, and which 
finally encouraged Plato in his theory that those states would be best 
governed where the sages were the rulers. 

Of Parmenides himself some precious notices have been preserved 
by Plato. It appears that the great Eleatic teacher visited Athens 
in his old age. Socrates was a young man at the period of this 
visit; and Plato, whether inventing an occasion for their meeting or* 
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relying on actual tradition, brings them into conversation. , In the 
prelude to the dialogue Parmenides we read i 1 

“ He told us that Pythodorus had described to him the appearance of Par- 
menides and Zeno ; they came to Athens, he said, at the great Panathenaea ; the 
former was, at the time of his visit, about sixty-five vearfc old, very white with 
age, but well-favoured. Zeno was nearly forty years of ago, of a noble figure 
and fair aspect ; and in the days of his youth he was reported to have been 
beloved of Parmenides. He said that they lodgod with Pythodorus in the 
Ceramicus, outside the wall, whither Socrates and others came to see them ; 
they wanted to hear some writings of Zeno, which had been brought to Athens 
by them for the first time. He said that. Socrates was then very young, and 
that Zeno read them to him in tho absence of Parmenides, and had nearly 
finished when I^rthodorus entered, and with him Parmenides and Aristoteles, 
who was afterwards one of the Thirty ; there was not much more to hear, and 
Pythodorus had heard Zeno repeat them beforo.” 

'The Thecetetus contajps another allusion to Parmenides, which proves 
in what reverence the old philosopher was held by Socrates : — 

“ My reason is that I havo a kind of reverence ; not so much for Melissus and 
the others, who say that 4 all is one and at rest,’ as for tho groat loader himself, 
Parmenides, venerable and awful, as in Homeric languago ho may bo callod ; — 
him I should be ashamed to approach in a spirit unworthy of him. I met him 
when ho was an old man and I w’as a mere youth, and ho appeared to mo to 
have a glorious depth of mind. And I am afraid that we ma\’ not understand 
his language, and may fall short evon more of his meaning.” 

■Finally in the Sophistes a passing allusion to the same event is put 
into the mouth of Socrates, “I remembhr hearing Parmenides 
use the latter of the two methods, when I was a young man, and he 
was far advanced in ycais, in a very noble discussion.” These 
notices of the Eleatic sage, we feel, arc not in any sense accidental. 
Plato has introduced them in important moments of his three most 
studied dialogues upon those* very points which occupied the mind 
of Parmenides, and by tho elaboration of which he made his 
greatest contribution to philosophy. The problems of knowledge 
and of the relation of tho phenomenal universe to real existence 
were for the first time methodically treated in the school of Elea. 
Their solution in the theory of Ideas was the main object of Plato’s 
philosophical activity. 

The unity asserted by Xenophanes gave its motto to the Eleatic 
•school ; eu ra Travra became their watchword. Parmenides, how- 
ever, abstracted from this unity all theological attributes. Plain 
existence was the only positive quality which he left to the principle 
of Being ; and though he seems to have identified this Being with 
Thought, we must be careful not to be misled by modern analogies 
into fancying *that his apyj) involved a purely intellectual idealism. 
Nor, again, can we regard it as tho totality of things presented to 
the senses : the most earnest polemic of the philosopher is directed 

(1) jrhis and the two following translations from Plato aro Professor Jowott’s. 
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against this view. The Unity, the Being, of Parmenides was in 
truth the barest metaphysical abstraction, deduced, we are tempted 
to believe, in the first instance from a simple observation of 
language, and yet, when formed, not wholly purged from corporeity. 
Being is proved by the word Lari. The singular number indicates 
the unity of the subject; the present tense proves its eternity, for 
it neither asserts a has been nor a will be , but an everlasting is. Its 
antithesis Not-Being is impossible and inconceivable; ovie ktrri. 
■Completing his conception of Being as the sole reality, and carrying 
out the arguments attributed by Aristotle to his master , 1 Parmenides 
shows that the eternal Ono is indivisible* immovable, continuous, 
homogeneous, absolutely self-identical, beyond the reach of birth, or 
change, or dissolution. Furthcnnore it is finite and spheroid. 
In rounding and completing his notion of tjie Unity of Being, 
Parmenides seems at this point to have passed into the region of 
geometrical abstractions. The sphere of mathematics requires to be 
circumscribed by a superficies equidistant at all points from the 
‘Centre. These conditions of perfection Parmenides attributed to 
Being, forgetting that the finite sphere conceived by him implied, 
by a necessity of human thought, a beyond against which it should 
be defined. At the same time this geometrical analogy prevents us 
from assuming that the further identification of Being with Thought 
excluded a concrete and almost material conception of the Ens. 

As opposed to this unique ap^ij, the sole and universal reality, 
which can only be apprehended by the rqason, and which is eternally 
and continuously One, Parmenides places the totality of phenomena, 
multiplex, diverse, subject to birth, change, division, dissolution, 
motion. These, he asserts, are nonexistent, the illusions of the 
senses, mere names, the vague and unreal dream-world of impotent 
portals. Yet he cannot deny their phenomenal existence ; there 
they arc, deceiving the sage and the simple man alike : experience 
asserts them ; language and the opinion of humanity take them for 
granted as realities. Parmenides feels bound to offer an explanation 
■of this cosmos of illusion, this many-formed and many-coloured 
mirage. Ilis teaching consequently contains a paradox deeply 
•embedded in its very substance : having firsi expounded* the law 
of absolute truth, he proceeds to render a grave and meditated, 
account of error. Ilaving demonstrated the sole existence of 
abstract Being, he turns a page and begins to discourse, like any 
physicist of his age in Greece, concerning Light and Night, Hot 
■and Cold, Fire and Earth, Active and Passive, Male and Female, 
Bare and Dense : and by a singular irony of fate it was precisely for 
this portion of his teaching that he received the praise of Bacon in 
the Novum Organum. To connect the doctrine of Being, Ta wpos 

(1) See tlie treatise, JDe Xenophanc , Zenone et Gorgia . 
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akrjOetav, and the doctrine of Appearance, ra 7 rpo? hoga v> was beyond 
his power. It was what Plato afterwards attempted in his theory 
of ideas, and Aristotle in the theory of forms and matter, etirj and 
0A17. Parmenides himself seems to have regarded man as part of 
the cosmos, subject to its phantasmagoric changes and illusions, yet 
capable of comprehending that, while the substratum of Being is 
alone immutable, real, and one, all else is shifting, non-existent, and 
many. Neglect, he says, the subject of sense, the plurality of things 
obedient to change, and you will arrive at the subject of reason, the- 
unity that alters not ?nd can be only apprehended by thought. 
Yet, while on the one* hand he did not disdain to theorize the- 
universe of sense, so on the other hand, as already hinted, he had 
not arrived at the point of abstracting corporeity froAi Being. A 
new stage had to r bc accomplished by human thought before the 
mind could fairly grapple -with the problems nakedly and paradox- 
ically propounded by the sage of Elea. 

From the immense importance attached by Parmenides to the 
verb tor/, and from his assertion that men deal with names and not 
with realities, it followed that to his metaphysical teaching a logical 
set of corollaries had to be appended. To construct these was the 
task of Zeno, his beloved pupil and authorised successor. Zeno 
undertook to maintain the Parmenidean Unity, both against the 
vulgar evidence of the senses and also against philosophers who, 
like Heraclitus, directed their attention to the flux and multiplicity 
of things. His method was, not to prove the necessity of unity at 
rest, but to demonstrate the contradictions involved in the ideas of 
plurality and motion. The intellectual difficulties implied in the 
divisibility of time and space and matter were developed by Zeno 
with a force and subtlety that justified Aristotle in calling him the 
founder of dialectic. His logic, however, was but the expansion of w 
positions implicit in Xenophanes and clearly indicated by Parmenides- 
How the Elcatic arguments, as further handled by 3 Ielissus, helped 
the Sophists, and influenced the school of Megara, who went so far 
as to refuse any but identical propositions, are matters that belong 
to another chapter of Greek history. So, too, is Plato’s attempt to 
resolve the antinomies revealed in human thought by the polemic of 
<*£is predecessors. Enough has now been said to servo as preface ta 
the following version of the fragments of Parmenides. 

His poem — for, strange as it must always seem, Parmenides com- 
mitted the exposition of his austerely abstract and argumentative doc* 
trine to hexameters — begins with an epical allegory. He feigns to have 
be§g^ drawn by horses on a chariot to the house of Truth : the horses 
may perhaps be taken, as in Plato’s vision of the Phcrdnis, to 
symbolize faculties of the soul ; and the gates of Truth open upon 
two* roads — one called the way of night, or error, the other of light. 
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or real knowledge. The goddess who dwells here, divine Sophia, 
instructs him equally in the lore of truth and of opinion, and makes 
no attempt, as will bo seen from her own words, to conceal the 
futility of the second part of her discourse. From a literary point 
of view the poem has no merit. Even the exordium is stiff and 
tame. It begins thus : — 

“ The steeds which bear me, and have brought me to the bounds of my desire, 
since they drew and carried me into the way renowned of Her who leads the 
wise man to all knowledge — on that road I journeyed, on that road they bore 
rae, those steeds of thought that whirl the car alorife. But maidens showed the 
way, sun-bom maids, who loft the halls of gloom end brought us to the light, 
withdrawing with their fingors from their brows the veils. And the axle in 
the socket made a whistling sound, glowing as by two round wheels on either 
sido it ran, while tho steeds drove the car swiftly on. There are the gates 
which open on tho paths of Night and Day. A lintel shuts them in above, and 
a floor of stono beneath : but tho airy space they close is fastened with huge 
doors, which Justice the avenger locks or unlocks by the key she holds. Her 
did the maidens suo with gentle words, and wisely won her to draw for them 
tho bolted barrier from tho gates. The gates flew open, and tho doors yawned 
wide, back rolling in tbo sockets tlieir brazen hinges wrought with clasps and 
nails. Straight through the portal drove tho maidens’ car and horses on the 
broad highway. And me tho goddess graciously received ; sho took ray right 
hand in her hand, and spoke theso words, addressing me : “ Child of man, 
companion of immortal charioteers, that comcst drawn by horses to our home, 
welcome ! for thee no evil fate sent forth to travel on this path — far from the 
track of men indeed it lies — but Bight and Justice were thy guides. Thy lot 
it is all things to learn ; both the sure heart of truth that wins assent, and the 
vain fancies of mortals which have no real ground of faith. Yet these toe 
shalt thou learn, since it behoves thee to know^ill opinions, testing them, and 
travelling every field of thought.’ ” 

Here the exordium, as we possess it, ends, and* we start upon the 
fragments of the lecture addressed by divine Sophia to the mortal 
sage. The order and the connection of these fragments are more 
than doubtful. So much, however, is clear, that they fall into two 
sections — the first treating of scientific truth, the second of popular 
opinion. The instrument of knowledge in the one case is the 
reason ; in the other the senses bear confused and untrustworthy 
witness to phenomena. 

“ Como now, for 1 will toll, and do thou hear and k$ep my words, •what are 
the only ways of inquiry that lead to knowledge. The one which certifies thajp 
being is, and that not-bcing is not, is tho pathway of persuasion, for truth 
follows it. The other which declares that being is not, and that not-bcing 
must bo, that I affirm is wholly unpevsuasivo ; for neither eouldst thou know 
not-being, since it cannot bo got at, nor eouldst thou utter it in words, seeing 
that thought and being are the samo. 

“ To me it is indifferent whero I begin, for again to tho samo point I shall 
return. It must bo that speech and thought is being, for being is, and that 
not-being is nothing : which things I bid thee ponder. First, keop thy mind 
from that path of inquiry, then, too, from that on which mortals who know 
nothing wander in doubt ; helplessness sways in their breasts the erring mind ; 
hither and thither are they borne, deaf, yga and blind, in wonderment, con- 
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fused crowds who fancy being and not-being aro the same and not the same ; 
the way of all of them leads backwards.” 

Some light is thrown upon these fragments by a passage in the 
Sophistes of Plato, where the Eleatic stranger is made to say : “ In 
the days when I was a boy, the great Parmenides protested against 
this (/>. against asserting the existence of not-being), and to the end 
of his life he continued to inculcate the same lesson — always repeat- 
ing both in verse and out of verse, keep your mind from this way of 
inquiry, for never will' you show that not-being is.” The fragment 
which immediately follows, if wo are right in assuming the con- 
tinuity and order of fts verses, forms the longest portion of the 
poem extant. 

“ Never do thou learn to fancy that not-being is ; but keep thy mind from 
this path of inquiry ; fior let custom force thee to pursue that beaten way, to 
use blind eyes and sounding ear and tongue, but judgo by roason the knotty 
argument which 1 declare. One only way of reasoning is left — that being is. 
Wherein are many signs that it is uncroato and indestructible, wholo in itself, 
^unique in kind, immovable and everlasting. It novel* was, nor will bo, since 
it exists as a simultaneous present, a continuous unity. W r hat origin shall wo 
seek of it ? Where and how did it grow ? That it arose from not-being I will 
not suffer thee to say or think, for it cannot bo thought or said that being is 
not. Then, too, what necessity could have forced it to the birth at an earlier 
or later moment ? for neither birth nor beginning belongs to being. "Where- 
fore either to bo or not to be is the unconditioned alternative. Nor will the 
might of proof allow us to believo that anything can spring from being but 
itself. Therefore the law of truth permits no birth or dissolution in it, no re- 
mission of its chains, but holds it firm. This then is tho point for decision : it 
is, or it is not. Now we have ^ttled, as necessity obliged, to lcavo tho one path, 
inconceivable, unnamed, for it is not tho true way ; but to affirm, as sure, that 
being is. How then cauld bring have a future or a past 'i If it began to be, or if it 
is going to be, then it is not : wherefore birth and death are alike put asido as 
inconceivable. Nor is it divisible, since it is all homogeneous, in no part more it- 
self than in another, which would prevent its coherence, nor in any part less ; but 
all is full of being. Wherefore it is one continuous wholo, for being draw* to 
being. Immovable within the bounds of its great chains it is, without beginning, 
without end, since birth and dissolution have moved far away, whom certainty 
repelled. Eternally tho samo, in the same state, for and by itself, it abidos ; 
thus fixed and firm it stays, for strong necessity holds it in the chains of limit 
and clenches it around. Wherefore being cannot be infinite, seeing it lacks 
nothing ; and if it were, it would lack all. 

“ Look now at thiags which though absent are present to tho mind. Por 
never shall being from being be sundered so as to loso its continuity by dis- 
persion or recombination. 

“Thought and tho object of thought are the same, for without being, in 
which is affirmation, thou wilt not find thought. Por nothing is or will bo 
besides being, since fate hath bound it to remain alone and unmoved, which is 
named the universe — all things that mortal men hold fixed, believing in their 
truth,— birth, «and death, to be and not to be, change of place, and variety of 
colour. 

“Now sinco the extreme limit of being is defined, the whole is like a well- 
rounded sphere, of equal radius in all directions, for it may not be less or 
greater in one part or another. Por neither is there not-being to prevent its 
attaining to equality, nor is it possible that being should in one place be more 
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and in another less than being, sinco all is inviolably one. For this is certain, 
that it abides an equal whole all round within its limits. 

“ Here then I conclude my true discourse and meditation upon Truth. Turn 
now and learn the opinions of men, listening to the deceptive order of my 
words.” 

The divine Sophia calls the speech which she is about to utter, 
deceptive ( airaTrjXov ), because it has to do no longer with the 
immutable and imperturbable laws of entity, but only with- the 
delusions to which the human mind is exposed by the evidence of the 
senses. If Parmenides had been in any true sense of the word a 
poet, he would not have subjected Sophia to the ridicule of condemn- 
ing her own observations, when he might haVe invented some other 
machinery for the conveyance of his physical hypothesis. Nothing, 
in fact, can be more artistically monstrous than to put lies into the 
mouth of Truth personified. The fragments of •this portion of his 
poem may, in spite of their scientific worthlessness, be translated, if 
only for the sake of completeness. We must suppose, therefore, that 
wisdom has resumed her parable, and is speaking as follows : — 

“Two forms have they determined by their minds to name,' for those are 
wrong who take but one of these. Corporeally and by signs they have distin- 
guished them, setting on the one side fire, othereal, gentle, very subtle, every- 
where identical, but different from the other clement. That, too, is self-identical, 
<li verso from firo, dark night, a thick and weighty body. Of these I will 
reveal to you the whole disposition, as it appears, so that no thought of mortals 
may ever elude you. 

“Now, seeing that all things aro called by the name of light and night, and 
the qualities that severally pertain to them, thg universe is full of light and 
murky night, rivals equally balanced, since neither partakes of the other. 

“ For the narrower spheres have been fashioned of impurofiro; those next 
of night, interpenetrated a portion of flame ; and in tno midst of all is the 
goddess who controls the whole. For everywhere she is the cause of dire 
parturition and procreation, making female mix with male, and male with 

female.” 

• 

At this point in the murky exposition there shines forth a single 
line, which, seized upon by poets and poetic souls in after-years, 
traverses the dismal waste of false physics and imperfect meta- 
physics like a streak of inspiration — “ fair as a star when only one 
is shining in the sky.” 

“ Love, first of all the gods, she formed.” * 

“ Thou, too, shalt know the nature of ether, and in ether all the signs, and 
tho hidden acts of the bright sun’s pure lamp, and whenco they sprang; and 
thou shalt learn tho revolutions of tho round-eyod moon, and whence she is ; 
and thou shalt understand tho all-surrounding heaven, whence it arose, and 
how fate ruling it bound it to keep tho limits of the stars. , 

“ How earth and sun and moon and ether shared by all, and the galaxy and 
farthest Olympus, and the hot might of stars sprang into being. 

“ Another light that s hin es in revolution round tho earth by night. 

“For ever gazing at the radiant sun. 

“For os the elements are mixed in the jointed framework of our limbs, 'so 
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are the minds of men made up. For the nature of the members is the Bame os 
that whieh thinks in the case of all and each ; it is mind that rules. 

“ From the right side boys, from the left girls. 

“Thus, according to opinion, were born and now are these things; and 
afterwards, when they have grown to the full, will perish : whereto men have 
affixed, unto each, a name.” 

It is only by a complete translation of the extant fragments of 
Parmenides that any notion can be formed of the hiatus between 
what he chose to call truth and what he termed opinion. As a 
thinker, he revealed both the weakness of his metaphysical system 
and the sincerity of hisf intention by proclaiming this abrupt division 
between the % realm of 'the pure reason and the field of the senses, 
without attempting a synthesis. No other speculator has betrayed 
the vanity of dogmatism about the Absolute more conclusive^ by 
the simultaneous presentation of lame guesses in the region of the 
Relative. The impartial student of his verse is forced to the conclu- 
sion that the titles ra 7rpd? aXifOetai / and ra n rpos collar, which 
have been given to the two departments of his exposition, are 
both arbitrary : for what warrant have we that his intuitions into 
the nature of pure Being are more certain than his guesses about the 
conditions of phenomenal existence ? Parmenides might indeed be 
selected as a parable of the human mind pretending to a knowledge 
of the unconditioned truth, and after all arriving at nothing more 
cogent than opinion. The innumerable ontological assertions, which 
in the pride of the speculative reason have been made by men, are 
5o£at, and the epigram pointed by Parmenides against the common 
folk is equally applicable to his own sect — 

ft KtLX^Ot 0/1 tut Tl )<f>koL TC, TC0l/7TOTfS, tLKplTCL 1'A.a.” 

As soon as men begin to dogmatize, whether the supposed truth to 
which they pin their faith be the barest metaphysical abstraction 
or some assumed intuition into the divine nature, they create a 
schism between the multiplicity of the universe and the unity^which 
they proclaim. In other words, they distinguish, like Parmenides, 
between what they arbitrarily denote as truth and what they cannot 
account for as phenomena. To quit the sphere of our own mind is 
impos^ble ; and therefore nothing can be discovered 'which is not 
^some mode of the mind. The utmost the metaphysician can do is to 
describe th0 operations of the human intellect without explaining its 
existence, and all systematized knowledge is but a classification of 
the categories of consciousness. Thus the sophistic position that 
man is for man the measure of all things is irrefutable. But when 
he attempts to hypostasize his own thoughts as realities, to arguo 
outward from his conceptions to the universe, this is the same 
as taking a leap in the dark across an undefined abyss from the only 
ascertained standing-ground to a hypothetical beyond. 

• John Addington Symonds*. 
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i. 

While Sir Henry Maine, in 1871, was lecturing at Oxford on 
village communities, the late John Stuart Mill in these pages 
was reviewing the result of Sir Henry Maine’s researches, and 
general opinion was being directed to the lights thrown on European 
institutions by present-day procedure in Ipdian villages, — in the 
large island directly south-east of Ilindostan the experiment of 
reviving village communities was being made : an experience of 
three years’ working of the resuscitated institutions has abundantly 
justified the experiment. But, whilst in name identical, the insti- 
tutions which Sir Henry Maine and others have made familiar to 
the English student of ancient forms of communal life, and the 
village communities of Ceylon, re-established in a nascent form in 
1850, and fully developed, armed with judicial power, in 1871, have 
little in common. Especially is this the case with regard to what is 
the main feature of interest in the Teuton Mark and the Indian 
Panchayet, the ownership of land by the community for the com- 
munity ; such possession of land never existed in the mari- 
time provinces of Ceylon, 1 and only to a very slight extent in 
the little country where the Kandyan^ kings had such long and 
uninterrupted rule. Community of ownership of land, to some 
extent, did exist in all parts of the island ; but # such land was only 
held as a grant at the pleasure of the king, who was considered 

(1) Sir Richard Morgan, acting Chief Justice of Ceylon, in a letter to the writer, 
dated April 15, 1875, says : — Land was never held by tho community for the com- 
munity in the maritime provinces of Ceylon, as certainly was the case in India. It 
used to he given by the sovereign, generally for services, c.a. Lascorcens (Sinhalese 
palarc guards), Araehchi (provincial officer), Yil Yidahn, &c. In tho Kandyan 
provinces the land to some extent may be deemed to have been held by the community, 
for grants were made to different families for the upkeep of, and worship in, tho 
temples.” To show the slavery to which this system has led, I am tempted to quote a 
few sentences from the opening address of Sir Hercules Robinson to the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon in 1859, when he promised a measure to reform the evils rfe describes 
by giving the temple serfs the opportunity of commuting. Sir Hercules Robinsqp 
said “ The whole system, in short, is described by those who ha v# carefully watched 
its effects as degrading to humanity. Under it men are bought and sold with the land, 
industrial enterprise is blighted, agricultural improvement is barred, litigation is 
encouraged, oppression is legalised, and, in the case of temple tenants, freedom of con- 
science is interfered with. One of the district judges even goes so far as to Btate, in his 
report for last year, that the system gives such an undue influence to certain classes 
over others of tho people, that it extends even to the giving of testimony in the courts 
and the administration of justice.” In this community of land Sir Emerson Tennent sees 
one origin of polyandry, for which the Sinhalese not long since were notorious (“ Ceylon/' 
vol. ii. p. 428). 
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sole landlord. Antony Bertolacci, auditor-general under Sir 
Frederick North, first British governor of Ceylon, in a book 1 
published in London in 1817, speaking of the maritime provinces, 
which included all land outside of the mountain zone on the east, 
south, and west, describes very fully how native officials were paid 
for their services by grants of land, and how these grants could be 
revoked by the mere word of the king (pp. 277 to 330). Practi- 
cally, what Sir Henry Maine says of Lower Bengal (“Village Com- 
munities, East and West,” p. 104) took place in Ceylon, upon the 
British taking possession of the island. Sir Henry writes : — “ The 
assumption which the English first made . . . was, that all the soil 
belonged in absolute property to the sovereign, and that all private 
property in land existed by his suflbrancc.” The land question was 
one of the first to ta^p the administrative abilities of English officials 
in Ceylon; but as their dealings with holders proceeded on the 
ground that the land was possessed in absolute ownership, disposses- 
sion taking place only by order of the king, and not held by the 
community, I may, in the present paper, pass over this subject, and 
proceed to the consideration of the village communities and village 
tribunals which promise to work such a vast revolution for good 
among the people. 

However it may be with respect to other countries, where native 
races do not seem to have stamina enough successfully to engage in 
the struggle for existence with the new-comers who aro settlers 
(e.g., Australia, New Zealand, and possibly Fiji), Ceylon is held by 
the British for the benefit of tho natives of the land, who show no 
signs of decay, an^ legislation is undertaken as viewed from their 
stand-point. Consequently, when, in 185G, Sir Henry Ward deter- 
mined to resuscitate the irrigation tanks in certain parts of the 
island wholly occupied by natives, he resuscitated also an old insti- 
tution which had not long before existed amongst the people for the 
performance of communal works, namely, the village council. It 
was found, however, that the decisions of this body could not be 
enforced; legal power had been taken away from them by the 
creation of minor courts in 1843, so that if any party chose to 
dispute iheir authority, as in the case of the communities referred to 
by Sir Henry Maine in his Oxford Lectures, there was no power at 
hand to enforce compliance with the decree that had been made. 
Whilst giving power to village communities, the irrigation ordi- 
nance of 1856 did not actually compel all the residents in a district 
to contribute so many days’ labour per year to the needed work ; 
but it enabled the community to revive the ancient customs touching 
irrigation, and whenever those customs required owners of adjoining 

\ (1) “A View of the Agricultural, Commercial, and Financial Interests of Ceylon," 
y Antony Bertolacci. London, <1817. , 
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fields to fence lands, to protect tracts of fields from cattle, &c., to 
regulate the supply and due distribution of water, all the members 
of the community were obliged to take part in the work. The 
experiment was watched with great interest, because, if the scheme 
were' found practicable, and the members of the diverse races in 
Ceylon showed themselves capablo of self-government, a way would 
be found out of the difficulty caused by daily-increasing litiga- 
tion, to which the people seemed wholly given up, and which was 
fast choking the minor courts with work that could not be over- 
taken. To what a stupendous extent this proneness had developed 
amongst a people who, prior to the British occupation of Ceylon, 
had few or no courts to go to, may be inferred from the statement of 
the Inspector- General of Police (Mr. G. W. It. Campbell, sometime 
subsequently acting Lieutenant-Governor of Penang) in his Police 
Administrative Report for 1869, where he points out that in the 
year under review nearly a thirteenth of the whole population was 
brought before the magistrates as accused persons ; of these 168,000 
persons only a tenth were convicted, and 112,367 were dismissed 
without trial. The District Judge of Colombo (Mr. T. Berwick), in 
a letter to the Colonial Secretary, advocating the establishment of 
village councils as the proper forum for the settlement of trivial 
disputes, points out that the full significance of Mr. Campbell's 
statement is not apparent until it is considered that the enormous 
array of litigiousness the latter instances is independent of the 
numbers thronging the civil courts. He writes as follows : — 

• 

“ At the rate of tho averages of individuals found to be involved in each 
case, assuming them to apply throughout the island, as is more than probable, 
we have — * 

Cases. , Souls. 

Trials 13,874 x 12 = 160,488 

Dismissals . . . 34,573 x8-2= 447,498 * 


613,986 

“ Add only a half of this number for tho Courts of Requests, and tho sum* is 
nearly a million ; a number which exceeds a third of the population, and which 
must bo considerably exceeded (at tho same rate) when tho litigation of tho 
superior Courts is included. Then, as comparatively few cases came on for trial 
under several postponements and re-issuo of subpoenas, — tstnd of the 1 Dismissals’ 
a largo proportion also are struck off for absence of the complainant, after 
several postponements, — it will not be very wide of the mark ifr we infer that ‘ 
there is an annual attendance at the Courts approaching, and perhaps equal to, 
the whole population ; certainly largely exceeding the adult population.’ * 

J * 

Absence from the native village for attendance at Court, of course 
means neglect of agricultural pursuits and consequent* impoverish- 1 
ment, to say nothing of the direct penalties imposed by the Courts, 
and which year by year mount up to very large sums. To Dbefae 
add cost of legal assistance and of witnesses, &c., and it will be 
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seen how vast was the evil to be met. 1 The great advantage of the 
revival of village courts of arbitration (and more) was felt on all 
hands; the obvious impossibility of instituting false charges — as 
in many of the cases referred to in the figures quoted — before 
neighbours who must know practically all the collateral .circum- 
stances of the case, was clear. Again, the remembrance of these 
simple means of obtaining justice (the old village council only 
received its coup dc grace in 1843) was yet fresh in the minds of 
some of the inhabitants ; the village elders told the rising genera- 
tion of the good old times, when crops did not suffer through 
justice having to be sought at the far-away town. All these things 
combined to c force upon the favourable consideration of Government 
the advantage of harking back to the old paths. 


ii. 

« 

Owing to circumstances which have been briefly alluded to, we 
have not to trust to vague and uncertain tradition for particulars of 
the old system of “homo rule ” in Ceylon, under which the people 
flourished, and which was proved by centuries of experience to be 
well suited to the genius of the different races amongst which it 
existed. While in some parts of the interior the village republic 
existed, and the people were prosperous and content, seeing the 
white face of the administrative officer only once a year when that 
functionary was on revenue tours, in the large towns, less than a 
hundred miles away, the English jurist-system had been grafted on 
to the Roman-Dutch law-v-which the Hollanders introduced into the 
island during their occupancy, and the preccdure in the courts was 
in every respect similar to that in any ordinary town in England. 
In Ceylon, as elsewhere, the .British seem to have thought that the 
institutions under which they had grown great immeasurably 
surpassed the laws and customs of any people whom they happened 
to have conquered, and so English procedure in legal matters has 
everywhere dogged the steps of English conquest. The Tamil and 
Sinhalese law- students talk far more glibly of Magna Charta than 
they do of the ancient laws of their own people. So far as Ceylon is 
concerned, the English only did as the Dutch had done before them, 
but tfiBy were more* thorough than their predecessors. The policy is 


“ (1) On the cfher hand, when introducing the Gitusabhuwa (Village Communities) 

Ordinance into the Legislative Council, Sir Richard Morgan, Queen’s Advocate, said of 
this very Report of Mr. Campbell’s : — “He (the Queen’s Advocate) believed the figures 
gwpre somewhat exaggerated ; no allowances were made for breaches of revenue laws, 
? which could not properly be classed as crimes, although, for facility of recovery, 
^criminal proceedings were adopted in respect to them. He referred to prosecution 
' under the road, dry grain, cattle trespass, salt, and such like ordinances. These were 
in large hatches, and one or two typical cases decided a number of others. 
dco also was made for counter cases — cases not only between the actual 
but subsidiary cases between their relations and friends.” 
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seldom successful, at least in the earlier stages. The Asiatic, certainly, 
will not see things from the English point of view, •and the good 
intentions of the ruler is but a small factor in the matter. A most 
powerful illustration of this is afforded at the time of writing this 
paper, in the mistake Lord Northbrook is hold to have made in per- 
mitting the Gaikwar of Baroda to appear before a commission 
composed of high English officials and native princes of the first 
rank — in a word, “ of his peers ” — and attempt to clear himself from 
the grave suspicion under which he was held by the Government of 
India. 1 The Hindus of every race do not appreciate this eminently 
English way of acting, and lienee the outcries of t]^o vernacular 
journals against the Baroda trial, and the monster prayer- meetings 
at Puna and elsewhere on behalf of the Gaikwar. 

Two years ago, in order to secure the better administration of 
affairs in Ceylon, but mainly that an impulse # might be given to 
native interests by the repair of tanks, &c., for irrigation, a new 
province — the North-Central — was created, portions being taken 
from three others to make this. Mr. J. F. Dickson — who, in the 
eyes of the Colonial ( )ffice, succeeded so well that he was offered a 
prominent post in the new Fiji Government, but declined it — was 
placed in charge of the province, and his fir tot report is now before the 
writer. On proceeding to investigate the province he found that but 
very faint ripples of the wave of English occupation of Ceylon had 
reached the tank-villages in the hot midland and northern plains of 
the island ; but that he gazed on a state of things similar to that 
Avliich, in 1079, was seen (and described) Tby Itobert Knox, the first 
Englishman who visited Ceylon — a state of society which was very 

ancient even then. Mr. Dickson says — 

• 

“The whole province is composed of a number of small agricultural repub- 
lics each of which lias its tank for irrigation purposes, with Hie field bolow it, 
iincf the duty of maintaining the tank with its channels in repair properly by 
custom devolves on the community, each member being bound to contribute his 
share of labour in proportion to his share in the field. But under our mlo there 
has hitherto been no simple machinery lor compelling the idle and the absontoe 
shareholders, who go and live in other villages but still retain their claims on 
the field, to perform their share of the work. Tho pthers arc unwilling to work 
for the benefit of the defaulters, and the work is left undone. To this cause 
alone much of tho present ruin of the tanks is attributable.’* 

The province in wbicb this state of things was found f to exist has 
for its capital that city of ancient renown, Anaradhapura, so well 
known to studonts of oriental history, and which was, without douh|i 
the centre of tho grandest irrigation works known in the wor^HI 

(1) The writer does not condemn the policy of Lord Northbrook in ^his znatter^^H 
holds it to have been eminently wise and just. With the fewest possible 

this is the prevailing opinion in tho .Apgitf-lndiun press. The natives will 
hut not yet. * * ^ 

(2) " Ceylon,” by Sir Emerson Tcnnent, vol. ii. 432, 433. 

•VOL. XVIII. N.S. S 
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The Governor of Ceylon (Mr. W. U. Gregory) has recently been 
describing the ruins of some tanks which he visited, which are 
almost fabulously large, and the very remains of whiclj. are 
stupendous. Contradictory as it may at first sight appear, it was 
under the reign of despotic kings, who rigorously exacted rajak- 
ariga [labour on public works by the people at their own charge], 
that the greatest material prosperity of Ceylon is to be found, when 
she exported grain to the Indian continent, instead of being, as now, 
dependent upon her great neighbour for a large quantity annually of 
necessary food, a large # amount of communal freedom being also 
possessed by i&e people. # 

Sir Emerson Tennent, in his painstaking and eminently reliable 
History of Ceylon, says — 

41 . . . Hence every \jllage to tho north of the Kandyan zone was provided 
with one tank at least ; and, by the provident munificence of the native sove- 
reigns, the face of the country became covered with a network of canals to 
convey streams to tho rice lands. So long us these precious .structures remained 
intact, cultivation was continuous and famines unknown. 15ut their preserva- 
tion was dependent, not only on the maintenance of tho co-opera,tivo village 
system (a system whose existence was contingent on tho duration of peace and 
tranquillity), but on tho supremacy of a dottiest o Go\ eminent sufficiently 
strong to control tho will and direct tho action of thesu rural municipalities.” 
— Ceylon, v ol. ii., pp. 433, 431. 

Mr. H. S. O. Russell, late Government Agent for the Central 
Province, in the debate in the Legislative Council on the second 
reading of the Gansabhawa Ordinance, said — 1 

“ At the time when tho British power carried tho Li^t Kami inn monarch from 
his throne into life-long exile, there existed throughout the Kandian realm a 
patriarchal system whereby thu administration of each village community was 
entrusted to the natural leaders o£ that community. The village elders, with 
the village headman as their president, met from tune to time at a convenient 
spot where, surrounded by all who cared to see and hear and criticize thoir 
proceedings, they deliberated on affairs of common inteicst, adjustod cPfil 
disputes, and awarded punishment to ordinary offenders against person*and 
property. Cases of Berious crime, rare .indeed in tlio.se happy days, wero 
reserved for the consideration of tho king himself. It is possiblo that but for 
the luckless rebellion in 1817 and 1818 the British Government might have 
recognised by legal enactment, at any rate might not have ignored, the com- 
petency of the Gansabhawa in the matters abo>o mentioned.” 

And again — 

“Moreover, ft is a mistake to suppose that tho vital principle of tho Gan- 
sabhawa has ever been utterly extinct. In rural districts the verdict of tho 
ullage still influences the decisions of arbitrators appointed by our Courts ; 
K|| Batemahatmaya echoes it in reports to the Kuchchcrri, and disputos 
Hftjjp^en members of & family or between neighbours are sometimes roferred to 
mutual consent. But, except in matters connected with paddy-land culti- 
Gansabhawa has no power of enforcing its own decisions, and 
I^HHHaom they do not suit may set them at nought.” 

(1) M The Ceylon Hansard,” 1371, pnges 52, 53. s 
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In a report upon the scheme before it was submitted to the 
Legislature, the same gentleman said : — "It may be assumed, then, 
that a thousand years ago social relations and duties in the English 
village and in the Kandyan village were regulated, if not by the 
same system, yet by principles having a common origin and very 
similar development, and that while in England the system with the 
lapse of centuries became profoundly modified, it retained, as the' 
Gansabhawa, most of its original features in the Kandyan country to 
the date when the British Government replaced the last native 
king/’ . 

There w6rc, therefore, amongst the people all tho sircumstances 
likely to make the proposed re-establishment of Gansabhawa a great 
success. “ That the institution has yet a dormant vitality/' said the 
District Judge of Colombo, in the letter already quoted, “ is attested 
by a hundred vestiges that are familiar to the Courts, especially in 
land cascs/ , Opinion generally was ripe for the re-introduction of 
the old system, 1 the people would be glad to find that new Village 
Communities were only old Gansabhawa writ large, and Govern- 
ment moved forward to supply the want by tho introduction of an 
ordinance, to which reference will now be made. 


in. 


Early in October, 1871, the draft of the Gansabhawa Ordinance 
was published in the Ceylon Government Gazette, and it was at once 
discovered that none of its provisions provided for the revival (if any- 
where existing, or had existed) of communal ownership, or cultiva- 
tion of land according to tho views of the community. Ancient 
customs might, however, bo enforced by tho village council. What 
the ordinance proposed to do was to place in the hands of the people 
a means for the easy and inexpensive settlement of disputes arising 
out of land occupancy or cultivation, for putting down criminal and 
other disorder, and uplifting the moral tone of the community by the 
establishment of schools and the like. When it was found that the 
Government were in earnest in their enunciation of this policy, and 
would not defeat tho object held in view by pertnitting lawjrtSFs to 
appear before the tribunals to be re-created, that proceedings were 
to take place in tho native languages, processes of court and the like 
being reduced to a minimum, great was the outcry among the lower i 
class of proctors that the craft was in danger. A Ceylon proctor 1 
like unto an English attorney — in some respects; but the Ceyl^ 
legal practitioner far surpasses his English contemporary in. , 
decided proneness to foment legal disputes, and cause a 

(1) A vast number of papers were sent in to Government respecting ViUu|tj 
inanities, and all, or nearly all, were of the tenor of those quoted. 

# s 2 • 
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about the oyster, that the succulent ediblo may be swallowed by 
himself. 1 

It was a fault — it may have been only an oversight — of the 
government of Sir Hercules Eobinson that efforts were not mado to 
ascertain the opinion of the great mass of the people on the subject 
of the proposed reform : they were believed to be in favour of the 
proposal, and their acquiescence was assumed. But it was made a 
matter of complaint, at a subsequent mass meeting of the Sinhalese, 
that the ordinance was not translated into tho native tongues — the 
Tamil and Sinhalese languages. Consequently, information con- 
cerning it coujd only fi^cr down to the mass through the English- 
speaking natives and the few vernacular journals published in 
Colombo. Still the people were mot ignorant of what was being 
done. There are means of conveying information in the East that 
the foreigners in tie land wot little of. The Mutiny of 1857 
proved this. Similarly, as rapidly as though the telegraph wire had 
been laid into every village, the people of Ceylon became aware of 
the measure affecting their interests then before the Legislature, and 
informally expressed their opinion as being strongly in favour of 
the proposed ordinance. 


The Village Community. 

A copy of the Gansabhawa Ordinance, as finally amended, lies 
before us, side by side with the ink-corrected copy used by the 
writer whilst the Bill was passing through committee of the 
Legislative Council. The alterations then made arc so few, being 
merely modifications of detail, that the copy as filed in the office of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonics in Downing Street may be 
used to denote the intentions of the framers of the measure in the 
first instance.* After setting forth in the preamble that it c is 
expedient “ to facilitate the administration of village communities, 
and to provide for the establishment of village tribunals, with a 
view to diminish the expense of litigation in petty cases, and to 
promote the speedy adjustment of such cases,” tho ordinance 
proceeds to give the following thirteen sub-sections of clause 6, 
whidB^rill show th& details of daily life placed in the hands of the 
people for their own administration : — 


“ 6. It shall be lawful for the inhabitants of any subdivision, so brought 
within the operation of this ordinance, to make, subject to provisions here- 
ttftfter contained, such rules as they may deem expedient for any of the 
yellowing purposes : — 

Kty (1.) For the construction, regulation, and protection of village paths. 


) April, 1875, the police magistrate of Colombo sentenoed an “ out-door 
Her** to several months* imprisonment for obtaining money from a poor widow to 
r has case through court, and then altogether neglecting her interims. 
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bridges, fedandas, ambalams, madams, spouts, wells, watering and 
bathing places, fords and ferries, markets, places for slaughter of 
cattle, sheep or swine, grounds for the burial or burning of the dead, 
and for tho conservancy of forost springs and watercourses. 

(2.) For constructing and repairing school-rooms for the education of boys 
and girls, and for securing their attendance at school. 

(3.) For regulating fisborios according to local customs. 

{4.) For taking care of waste and other lands sot aside for the purposes of 
tho pasturage of cattle or for any other common puiposo. 

( 5 .) For breeding, registering, and branding cattle, and for preventing 
cattlo-trcspass, cattle-disease, and cattle-stealing. 

(6.) For tho putting up and preservation of land-boundaries and fences. 

(7.) For the prevention and abatement of nuisances. 

(8.) For the prevention of the use of abusive language. s 

(9.) For preventing accidents connected with toddy-drawing, and the 
periodical inspection of tho ropes and other appliances used for that 
purpose. 

(10.) For preventing accidents by the sotting of spring guns. 

(11.) For tho prevention of gambling, cock-fighting, and cart-racing on 
public thoroughfares. 

(12.) For determining tho numbor of councillors to bo associated with the 
president in the trial of cases in any subdivision. 

(13.) For tho enforcement of ancient customs as regards cultivation, and 
for any other purpose connected with or relating to purely village 
affairs.” 


These rules, when approved by Government and published in 
the Gazette , were to be binding upon all inhabitants of the sub- 
division; — Europeans and Eurasians excepted — and judicial notice 
by officers concerned was to be taken thereof. These rulos were 
to bo made at a public meeting called by the Government Agent, on 
a requisition signed by not less than ten inhabitants of any village 
or group forming a subdivision. Manhood suffrage, practically, 
was enacted ; for clause 12, dealing with the qualification of voters at 
such meeting for making rules, provides that — » 

* Every male inhabitant of the village, or group of villages as aforesaid, 
above tho ago of twcuty-ono years, and who shall not have been convicted, 
within fivo years before the dato of the meeting, of theft, fraud, forgery, 
peijury, or of any infamous crime whatever, who shall be present thereat, 
shall be entitled to vote.” 


But a property qualification for committeb-men was introd uced — a 
bar it may seem to some “ village Hampden ” Tvhose circmifsfances 
are of the poorest when looked at from the outside^ by English* 
radicals, but most consonant with the partly stereotyped life of the 
East. " He putteth down one, and setteth up another/' is the sort 4 
of proceeding dear to the Asiatic mind, as it was to the royal Hebr^fjp 
who penned the remark, — personal caprice, and not ^steady per^ 
vering merit. Oriental society, however, especially in Ceylon, is " 
coming disintegrated. 

Clause 14 provides that — „ . 

/* No person shall be qualified to be elected as a member of oommittee 
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ayil not be upwards of twenty-five years of age, or who shall sot be possessed 
of real property, in his own right or in that of his wife, worth more than two 
hundred rupees [£20 sterling], and who shall have been convicted of theft, 
fraud, forgery, perjury, or of any infamous crime, or who shall have been 
dismissed from tho public service for misconduct.” 

The term of office is confined to three years, but a member is 
eligible for re-election. Objection to voters to be decided on the 
spot, the decision of the person presiding being final. All questions 
to be decided by a majority of votes, the chainnan having a casting 
vote. 

The Village Tribunal. 

This institution, established concurrently with the Council of 
Elders for purely village purposes, has to do with the crime of the 
community, and th^efore the first clause (clause 20 of the ordinance) 
dealing with this branch of the reform provides for the appointment 
of a president, to be paid from the general revenue. The oath of 
allegiance and tho judicial oath must be taken by this functionary, 
who is to have associated with him five (or a less number of) coun- 
cillors, tho qualifications being the same as for committee-men, and 
already recited. Civil cases, where “ the debt, damage, or demand 
shall not exceed one hundred rupees,” and criminal cases, such as 
petty thefts, petty assaults, malicious injury to property, or cattle, 
trespass, and maintenance cases, shall he decided. Power, however, 
is given to the Queen’s Advocate, or his deputy having jurisdiction 
over the subdivision, to stpp the further hearing of a ca.se, and send 
it to tho Police Court by the Court of Requests. The first duty of 
the tribunal (according to clause 26) is “ by all lawful means to 
bring the litigant parties t9 an amicable settlement, and to abate, 
prevent, or remove, with their consent, the real cause of quarrel 
between them.” That failing, evidence may bo taken, and c thc 
opinion of the councillors given, followed by that of the president. 
If a difference of opinion exists, the opinion of the president is 
taken as the decision, but a record is made of the other opinions 
expressed. A number of clauses providing for the issue of processes 
for apprehension of offenders follow, as also a statement that the 
fiscal department* (in civil cases, and also in criminal where fines- 
have been ,imposed) shall enforce the payment of the same. Te 
give effect to the desire expressed in the preamble for inexpen- 
sive and summary proceedings being taken, it is enacted (clause 30) 
gfjhat, “The proceedings of these tribunals shall he conducted in 
the native Janguage, and shall be summary, and free from the 
normalities of judicial proceedings, and it shall he the duty of such 
'tribunals to do substantial justice in all questions coming before 
them, without regard to matters of form ; and no advocate, proctor, 
Ngent, or other person (excepting husbands for their wives, guardians 
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and curators for minors and wards, and agents doing business in the 
subdivision for absent principals) shall be permitted to appear on 
behalf of any party in any case, before such tribunals.” Reports 
of all cases are to bo sent at regular intervals to the Government 
agent. 

Such is an outline of a measure which, while doing much for 
Ceylon, and while improving the status of the people, will yet 
consolidate British rule ; and Ceylon may, in this case, as she has 
already done with regard to a decimal currency, set an example to 
her great neighbour of the Indian continent, worthy of being 
followed by the latter. • • 

Of the debate in the Legislative Council which accompanied the 
second reading of this measure much need not be said, save that 
the ordinance had not many friends on the ^inofficial side of the 
House. It was supported, with bated breath, by Sir Coomara 
Swamy, Tamil member, who, curiously enough, in the following 
extract uses language almost identically the same with that 
employed at Oxford in the same year, and at much about the same 
time, by Sir Henry Maine. Sir Coomara Swamy said, — 

“It is not generally known that tho mainstay and support of tho form of 
Indian communal government, whother in town or village, was the caste 
system. Gansabhawas or Pnnehuyets flourished because caste flourished, and 
they declined when eabto declined. What hound small communities together 
in thoso days was tho very principle which woakened tho ILindus as a nation. 
There are relics of the system to he witnessed even at present times, and in 
Ceylon. Amongst the Indian settlers in Ooloirjbo there is self-government in 
full vigour. Tho chetties call tho association by which such functions are 
exercised, tho * Nakaram.’ Every Sunday night it meets in one of the temples, 
and disposes of not simply such paltry suits as this Bill Seals with, but cases of 
importance, which would otherwise he dealt* with by only our District Courts. 
And what enables this association to carry out its decrees ? * It is the caste of 
tho chetties. If either tho pluintiff or defendant will not abide by the decree 
pfenouncod by tho ‘ Xakaram, 5 their punishment is exclusion from their caste. 
And this moans a great many annoyances. In India, the dhob3 T would refuse 
to wash for thorn, tho barber decline to wait on them, whilst the dancing-girl 
will docline to make her salams.” 1 


Shortly before the second reading of # tho ordinance took place 
the natives of a district not far from Colombo, favourably kngjgi for 
the enterprise and energy of its inhabitants, met in the park of a 
native gentleman, under precisely similar circumstances to the 
great Hyde Park reform meetings of 1866 , and not unlike the recent 


salt-tax abolition meeting in Bombay. The meeting in Ceylon^ 
was very largely attended, and the proceedings were mainly in 
native tongue. A translation of the proceedings was made, 
from this translation one is tempted to make one or two brief extracts^! 
which cannot fail to interest Englishmen desirous of seeing how® 


(1) Compare this with page 125, “Village Communities, East and West," fc&JBj** 
n. S. Maine. 1871. 
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rejlesentative institutions, long familiar to them, work among 
Asiatics. 

The meeting was held, as has been said, in the grounds surrounding 
the house of Mr. C. H. de Soysa, a wealthy Sinhalese, who, -on the 
occasion of the visit of the Duke of Edinburgh to Ceylon in 1870, 
devoted £10,000 to the establishment . of a model farm. Mr. de 
Soysa presided, and modestly told the assemblage that he was suro 
they did not select him on account of his abilities, “ nor on account 
of the little necessaries of life I own, and which you call wealth.” 
No less than fifteen resolutions were submitted and spoken to, and, 
curiously enough, instead of taking the declaratory form familiar 
to English public meetings, each resolution was made interrogatory : 
e.g. 9 Resolution 1 — 

“Is it necessary thrfw we should petition his Excellency the Governor and 
Council to defer the passing of tho ordinance about Village Communities, till 
purport of the ordinance is known to the inhabitants ?” 

All the speakers highly praised the British rule, and W'cre most 
fervent in their expressions of loyalty to the queen, and equally 
emphatic was the expression of distrust in many of their own head- 
men. The following extract from a speech, delivered in English, by 
a Mr. Domingo Mendis, a Sinhalese, who had received an English 
education, is characteristic of the style of oratory to which Young 
Ceylon devotee itself. He said — 

“ Gentlemen, election by votes and trial by jury are not new institutions. I 
have studied a little English history. Trial by jury, if 1 am not mistaken, was 
instituted by King Alfred the Great. You must know, as I am suro most of 
you were pupils of tie Colombo Academy, that tho Persians, Greeks, and 
Homans had their Senate to check the domineering power of the rulers set over 
them ; and also % ns most of you present here will find in tho Bible, that when 
the Jews were under the judges or kings, there were men called the prophets 
between the rulers and the subjects. You must have read how Elijah rebuked 
King Ahab, and how Nathan rebuked King David in those mcmorabl<!PVords, 

4 Thou art the man.’ ” 

And bo, with a confusion of metaphor that was amusing, the 
speaker pointed out thb necessity for supervision of the village 
gouSSHs, if the present headmen were appointed presidents. 

Mr. Russ|ll, late Government Agent of the Central Province, 
was most zealous in his advocacy of the establishment of these 
village republics, and it. was from a district in his province that the 
fcgfSt set of rules came to the Governor for sanction. They formed 
.the basis of all subsequent rules, and may profitably be quoted here. 
Bom0 of ihe,rules should startle the English Tory, wl^p is afraid to 
ifrtnsst his countrymen with power to compel the education of children, 

to attempt to put down the liquor traffic by local voting as 
-proposed in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive Bill. These rules 
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(save and except Section V., dealing with cattle, which is omitted) 
are as follows : — 

Section I. 

“ The construction, maintenance and improvement of tho communal works 
mentioned in Soction I. of clause 0 of Ordinance No. 26 of 1871, shall be effected 
by thoso persons who are interested therein, and who live within a distance of 
two miles from the place where work is to bo done. 

“2. If the work concerns only ono village, the Gan Arachchi — if more than 
ono village, tho Korala — if more than ono Korala, tho Ratemahatmaya — shall 
summon the inhabitants of such village, Korala, or division,, for the purpose of 
deciding tho naturo and extent of work to bo executed, and tho numbor of days* 

, labour that oach person liable to contributo shall contribute towards it either 
in person or by substitute. » • 

“ 3. All notices of mooting for tho purpose of discussing the matter of 
executing a communal work, also notices of the timo and place where work is 
to bo performed, are to bo made by beat of tom-tom. Wilful failure to perform 
labour is to bo punished with a fine not exceeding fiijy cents, for each day of 
such failuro. 

“ 4. All communal paths, bridges, and other properties are to be in charge of 
the local headman. Fino for neglect of duty on his part is not to exceed 
twenty rupees. 

“5. The fine for obstruction or careless or malicious injury of paths, 
edandas, and othor comrauriul work^ and property, is to be ono-fourth more 
than the cost of removal of obstruction or repair of injury. 

“6. Tho fine for cutting timbor on grounds reserved for preservation of 
springs is not to exceed twenty rupees. If tho injury bo excessive, the man 
who has illegally felled tho timber must bo taken to tho Police Court. 

Section II. 

“7. At tho request by pefition of tho parents or guardians of twenty- five or 
more childron for Iho establishment of a school, a school shall bo established, 
which is to bo built at the expense of all tho villagers within two miles of the 
proposed school; provided always that a schoolmaster is provided without 
chargo to tho villagers. The repair and upkeep of tho ^chool-houso or room 
shall bo provided for by tho levy of a mod-'iinto foe from tho pupils attending 
the school, or by labour given gratuitously by tho parents or guardians of such 
childron. Any parent who cloeB not send his children to eithor the village 
school or any other placo of education shall be considered as boing totally unfit 
for holding ary office under Government, or of being a member of a 
Gansabhawa. 

Section III. 

“ Any person who shall kill any fish by means of poison shall be guilty of 
an offence, and, on conviction thereof, shall bo liable to a fine not exceeding 
ten rupees. , 

Section IY. 

1 ‘ 9. Any person who shall wilfully set firo to any patana oi*other land set 
apart by Government for tho common pasturage of cattle of the villagers, shall 
bo guilty of an offence, and, on conviction tlioroof, shall bo liable to a fine not 
exceeding ten rupees. * tt 

“ 10. Every v illa ger who may bo bonefittod by such land shall, when neces- 
sary, contributo his quota of labour or money towards fencing or cutting 
ditch, so that cattle may not go out of the limits of such lands, and towards* j 
keeping the place in good and proper order for pasturing purposes. 

Section VI. 

“20. Boundaries of lands shall be marked by fences, ditches, or storibs. 

• • 
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Any person who shall wilfully injure or dostrqy such boundaries shall be 
guilty of an offence, and be fined any sum not exceeding twenty rupees. 

Section VII. 

“21. Whoever shall use indecent or abusive language for the purpose of 
annoying or provoking any person, shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be 
liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding ten rupees. 

Section VIII. 

“ 22. Not less than three nor more than five persons shall be associated with 
the president in the trial of cases.” 

In another case, the following were among the rules agreed to : — 

“12. Persons residing on either side of a public road aro prohilJited from 
putting dirt, rubbish, timber, mats, copperuh, arreca-nut, or any other com- 
modity on it, or to keep carts or nllow children — too young to take caro of 
themselves— -to play thereon. 

“ 13. No cart-racing shall be peimitted upon any public road, and no vchiclo 
shall bo driven thereon without a light at night. 

“ 14. Gambling and cock-figliting aro prohibited, livery headman is 
required to prosecute offender* ngain.st this rulo before the Villago Tribunal, as 
also all disorderly persons and vagrants ; also persons using obscene and 
abusive language. 

“ 13. It shall be lawful for tbe village headman, under the authority of the 
committee, to call a proportion of the inhabitants of tho village, between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty-five years, being males, to servo as a nightly patrol 
within it, for the protection of the persons and property of the villagers. 

“ 16. It shall not be lawful for any person to receive in pawn gold, silver, or 
other articles, without notice previously given to the villago headman ; and any 
person who shall discover and bring to conviction any one offending against 
this rulo shall bo entitled to receive five per i ent. on tho value of property so 
pawned. If the village hcaJman receives in pawn such articles, he shall give 
notice thereof to tho headman of the next neuicst village. Tho headman shall 
keep a proper memorandum of such articles, giving a full description of them, 
as also the conditions and consideration of tho mortgage.” 

With regai-d to Rule 15, it should be explained that a police force 
is foisted upon a village by the central Government at the villagers’ 
expense, only when the inhabitants have become turbulent, imd aro 
nimble to maintain tbe peace among themselves. As a matter of 
fact the people generally resent the presence of policemen in their 
villages. t 

^ggin, nearly <all the rules contain provisions Buch as tho 
following 

“3. Boys from 'six to fifteen years old, and girls from six to twelve years 
old, shall be sent to schools by their parents, except when prevented by sickness 
or other material cause ; and tho paronts infringing this rulo shall be Bubjcct 
to a fine not exceeding one rupee.” 

This compulsory power was greatly desired by Government when 
they perfected their arrangements for grants in aid of secular 
education only, having solved the religious difficulty, so far os 
Ceylon is concerned, long before Mr. Forster in the House of 
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Commons so disastrously blundered in dealing with the similar 
question for England. Even our island authorities shrank from 
enacting compulsory power in this respect ; but the people, when left 
to themselves, rigidly enacted and as rigidly enforced attendance at 
school by children. 

iv. 

What has been the effect of this measure of reform ? it may be- 
asked. It was to answer that question that the present paper jras 
commenced, and to cause a right appreciation of which answer the 
foregoing particulars, anything but brief, though tlje writer has- 
practised great reticence, seemed necessary. Tentatively tried in 
the first instance, the village councils and tribunals at once became an 
assured success, and now they arc being established on every hand. 
What is of greatest importance is the fact thaft a very large degree 
of interest is taken in the proceedings of these institutions by a 
(hitherto) sluggish Asiatic people, whose proverbs deify idleness and 
inertia. A vernacular newspaper, the Lalcrivikirana , of a few days 
since (April, 1875) tells of 800 people voting at the establishment of 
a Gansabhawa at Jattiuntola. The testimony of Government officials 
has just been published, and their opinions, as expressed in the 
volume of Administrative Reports sent to Lord Carnarvon by 
Governor Gregory, may bo cited. 

An Assistant Agent in the Central Province stands first in order. 
He says : — 

“ The Oansahhdira . — The Village Tribunals in Matale North appear to bo a 
decided success. The president is doing his work well, and lakes an evident 
interest in improving his district. 

“ The following is a statement of work done during 1873 


Cases pending from 1872 . 

Civil. 

. o 

• Criminal. 

Nil 

Cases instituted .... 

. 797 

548 

Cases decided during 1873. 

. 412 

339 

Cases pending at tho end uf 1873 

. 390 

209 

Decisions appealed against 

. 12 

o 

Decisions alfirmed by mo . 

. 6 

1 

Decisions reversed .... 

•. 1 

Nil 

Case sent back for further ovidonce . 

. Nik 

1 


“ Tho oight appeals as yet undecided are those in which petitions have been* 
presented to me, hut tho casos hayo not boon sent to me by tho president. 
Village Tribunals. 

“The Minor Courts (as a result) at Dambulla were abolished in September, 
1873 .” 

^ * 

Mr. Hartshomo, in tho same province, records — • ^ 

“ The operations of the Gansabh&wa in Walapane have been attended with 4 
much success and benefit to the people. Two schools have been constructed 
under its auspioes, and a third is about to be commenced ; a large number of 
village paths have been cut, and some small irrigation works improved. The^ 
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people show every rcadinoss to refer their disputes to its arbitration, and appear 
to be generally well satisfied with the system of procedure, whilst the saving of 
tho expense and inconvenience attending litigation in the Police Court or Court 
of Requests is manifestly appreciated. The rules framed by the committees of 
tho different districts have undergone a few slight modifications, and have been 
adopted for tho division of Uda Hewaheta, where tho ordinance has been 
introduced with the most cordial co-operation and satisfaction on the part of 
the inhabitants.” 

Mr. W. E. T. Sharpe, Acting Government Agent of the North 
Western Province, is very emphatic in his opinion : — 

“ On the recommendation of my predecessor, Mr. "Wright, tho Gansabh&wa 
system, under the Ordinance No. 26 of 1871, was introduced in the Weuda 
Willi Hatpattu shortly beforo I took charge of the province in tho qnd of May. 
The rules were drawn up by committees elocted at meetings of the inhabitants, 
at which the Government Agent presided, and have proved admirably adapted 
to the system of comtnunal government so thoroughly in accord with the 
feelings and traditions of the people. The vencrablo Diss>awe accepted the 
office of president,' and Courts have been held monthly at four central places 
in rotation for a week at a time.” 

In the Eastern Province, where the population is made up of 
races other than the Sinhalese, viz., the Moors, of Arab descent, 
and Tamils, the project was equally successful. Mr. W. W. Hume 
reports — 

“ Village Tribunals . — These tribunals, of which there are as yet but two in 
the province, continued to work satisfactorily. Tho evidence appears to bo 
carefully taken down, and the records neatly kept, wliilo the small numbor of 
appeals is a proof of satisfaction with tho decisions. 

“ Village Councils . — Two hundred and seventy-nine councils were held in tho 
year in the ten divisions into vliicli this district is divided. Fines to the amount 
of 2,472 rupees imposed, but only 816 rupees recovered. Ten appeals were 
lodged, of which six woro confirmed as to the decision, but the fines reduced in 
five, and four Were remanded for further hearing. On the whole, tho system 
may bo said to work admirably ; without it or something of tho kind, it wbuld 
be difficult, if not impossible, to carry on satisfactorily tho extensive paddy 
cultivation of tho district, or to settle the numerous and often complicated 
questions of division and distribution of water, fencing, kraaling, and disposal 
of cattle during the crop season, and other matters which arise.” 

« 

^jjgilar testimony is given by Mr. G. W. Templer, writing from 
Trincomala in the same province. The most important opinion of 
nil, howevefr, is that expressed by Mr. C. 1\ Layard, C.M.G., the 
oldest civil servant in the island, who, as Government Agent of the 
Western Province, writes — 

J “ Village Tribunals and Councils ore in full operation in four divisions of the 
district of Colombo. In Alutkuru Korale South, where the experiment was 
first made ; in the Medar and Palle Pattus of tho Hewagam Koralfc, and Mul- 
leriy&wa in Alutkuru Kdrale North, exclusive of tho town and suburbs qf 
Negombo, and in the Adik&ri and Meda Pattus of the Siyan& K6ral6, having 
jurisdiction over an united population of 148,625. 
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“The cost to Governmofit of maintaining the several establishments is as 
follows:— 



Annual 

Travelling 

Total. 

. 

Salary. 

Allowances. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 President 

. 1,500 

500 . . 

2,000 

1 Do 

. 1,200 

300 . . 

1,500 

2 Presidents, at Rs. 1,000 each . 

. 2,000 

. . 1,000 . . 

3,000 

8 Native Writers, at Rs. 240 „ . 

. 1,920 

. . — 

1,920 

9 Messengers, at Rs. 120 . 

. 1,080 

— 

1,080 



Rs. 9,500 


“But tho benefit accruing to tho people from they* existence is not so easily 
calculated, although generally observable in the disappearance gf tho lawless- 
ness which had prevailed in some places, and a williig submission to authority 
— the moro influential for being self-imposed — in all. 

“ Returns of judicial work done by each of the tribunals, affording important 
relief to tho regular Courts of Justice, will bo found in the appendix. For the 
rest, according to tho concurrent testimony of the several presidents, under 
the judicious management of tho councillors and local committees, consisting of 
elderly and experienced villagers, who generally tako a personal and lively 
interest in their duties, agriculture is Jbemg systematically promoted, works of 
irrigation and drainage are suggested and sucessfully carriod out, and the 
oppression of renters, as well as tho evasion of tho renters* just dues, hitherto 
subjocts of froquont complaint, rendered impossible. 

“ Schools for boys and girls — the attendance being compulsory in some, and 
regular in all — aro greatly in demand, and taverns have boon reduced to a 
minimum consistent with the necessity of preventing an illicit trade, and of 
providing for the reasonable requirements of the community. 

“ Gambling, cattlo- stealing, and crimes of violence have also greatly dimi- 
nished, and in tho instance of one division tho indecent custom of children 
appearing naked in public, and the partial nudity of adults, aro prohibited by 
regulation.” 

But one more extract will be necessary to sljow the abundant 
success which has been already achieved for this measure. Mr. 
Dickson, in his judicial report for Anaradhapura, says : — “ Tho 
creation of Village Tribunals under the provisions of the Village 
Councils Ordinance is an important step in the direction which I 
would here seek to advocate. These tribunals have been placed 
under the control and supervision of tho Government Agents, who 
exercise over them authority similar to that which is exercised by 
the magistrate of the district in India ovbr all branches of the 
administration of criminal justice. I venture tt> think that^ere 
are here the germs of a system capable of great anil beneficial 
extension.” 


v. 

In all the points claimed for it, this measure of reform may be ^ 
said to have realised tho expectations of the promoters. This does 
not often happen. Even so simple an arrangement as the ballot in 
Bnglish elections, now passed, would grieve the heart of Mr. Grote, 
were he to return from the “ glimpses of the moon,” and see to 
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what f‘ base purposes ” tho ballot-box has been sometimes put, and 
how it has often failed in preserving absolute secrecy. The, moral 
effects of the Gansabhawa Ordinance, in tho suppression of false 
charges, and the consequent arrest of a system which, like a cancer, 
was eating into tho body politic of the Sinhalese nation, is not the 
leust among the achievements of this Bill. A more satisfactory 
administration of justice has resulted, as a vast majority of tho land 
cases tried 1 related to disputes as to boundaries, which could be more 
admirably settled by arbitration by residents on the spot than by 
any other means. [Further, in the presidentship of Village Tribunals, 
a new career* has been opened to the sons of chiefs, mudaliyars, and 
well-to-do headmen generally. These lads are sent to Colombo to 
receive a liberal education, and from their ranks the Bar and 
clerical professions arc choked, so many have been and still are the 
applications to be enrolled as proctors or advocates. Your educated 
native, like partly educated, foolish genteel people in England, 
can stomach no work but that which is dignified by the name of a 
profession. By revh ing the ancient customs of the country, and 
enlisting the people themselves into the sen ice of the administration 
of the law, the rulers of ( Vylon ha^ e deserved well equally of the 
people they rule and of those in whose sen ice they go forth to rule. 
The impression has got abroad in England that more is done for the 
European coffee-planter and merchant than for the native ; but 
lengthened experience goes to pro\ c that in no colony of tho British 
Empire where the whole population is nath e and very large, and 
the alien rulers and traders are a mere handful, is there so much 
prosperity, contentment, and satisfaction as in Ceylon; nowhere 
can the people see better that they are being ruled for their own 
good, and very much by themselves, in the higher ranks of the civil 
and judicial services, in the Supreme Court Bench , 2 as well as ^in 
the Village Council or Tribunal. The ordinance which has been 
under consideration will do very much to strengthen, and nothing 
whatever to loosen, the tics which unite Great Britain and Ceylon. 
Indian officials might find something to help them in their vaster 
work, in the results of the Gansabhawa Ordinance of Ceylon. 

• William Digby. 


k (1) A story told of the trial of a land case, such being notorious for woorv 
prolixity. The mother of a young civil scivant who was promoted to tho boncli a little 
too soon for dignity, was very fond of showing a highly finished sketch of a beautiful 
low-country scene iu Ceylon. Undorneath it was the inscription, “ Drawn from tho 
court-house windows at , whilst listening to the arguments in a land case.” 


/The picture was shown to the governor of the day, and proved to he the “ once too 
jrwften,** for a shax$ letter was sent to the young civilian, telling him that he had better 
turn hop attention to doing justice to the cases ho was sent to try, and keep his artistic 

* proclivities in their proper place. 

* (2) Two of the three Supreme Court judges, Sir Richard Morgan and Mr. Stewart, 
, are natives of Ceylon. 
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At the beginning 1 of this paper I wish to state my exact object in 
writing it. My object is not a controversial discussion of details 
connected with the ritual of the Established Church, or inquiry into 
the doctrinal views entertained by opposite parties. Of all this 
there is enough and to spare elsewhere : .the arena is crowded 
with swarming gladiators, brandishing every, form of weapon, and 
accoutred in every variety of armour. A sated reader, vexatm 
totiea , might bo pardoned for turning away from the somewhat 
over-familiar theme. My object is far less ambitious ; it is simply 
to point out very briefly certain fallacies, or perhaps rather a neglect 
of logical principles, to which numbers of the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church appear to fall victims, when they have, with an eye 
to the practical fulfilment of their official duties, to pass in review 
the ecclesiastical decisions of the Privy Council. The fallacies I 
have in view, have not, so far as I have seen, been distinctly 
touched on or pointed out, and yet it seems important to bring them 
under notice, because they have reference to subjects which every 
clergyman of the Established Church is bound, by his position, to 
consider fully. As to the question why these fallacies impose on 
tho clergy, there may he a difference of opinion. Carlyle's “ mostly 
fools” theory is hardly an adequate explanation, for I do not 
perceive that the clergy arc equally illogical in ofjjier than ecclesi- 
astical matters : but so soon as the Church questions alluded to are 
discussed, logical precision appears to vanish. I believe one main 
reason at all events of this to be that the clergy start with pre- 
conceived theories, ofton grounded on nothing better than feeling 
or sentiment ; by these, the judgment is fatally warped, and all 
images are distorted by the refracting atmosphere. But, whatever 
the explanation may be, the fact remains : viz., that fallacies do 
impose on many of the clergy whenever ecclesiastical judgments arc 
discussed. I proceed to point out two or three of these. L jB-r * 

I enter a church. During the service I notice certain ritual 
observances — to specify them in detail would be altogether beside 
the question — which by some decision of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, in the Purclias case, suppose, or otherwise, have 
been pronounced illegal, and therefore unlawful for any clergyman 
of the Establishment to adopt whilst conducting public worship. 
At the closp of the servico I privately ask the incumbent on, 
what precipe Aground he defends his violation of a decision which 
declared the usages in question to be for turn unlawful. Assqjpa^g 
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Tiiw^ not to plead ignorance of the existence of any such decision, 
he will probably reply, that although in the Purchas case, the 
particular usage under discussion was pronounced unlawful, yet in a 
previous decision by the same tribunal it was pronounced lawful ; 
and that, of course, he cannot obey two contradictory judgments. 
I then ask on what principle he makes a selection between these 
contradictory judgments : and his reply naturally is that he selects 
the one which best suits his own views. Now I contend that he 
has no right whatever to do this. The principle acted on is one 
that could never be allowed universal or general adoption. A 
judgment ia» given on^ some question in Chancery, or the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in a certain direction : are we at liberty to reject 
the judgment and refuse to be bound by it, if we are able to 
disinter a judgment of the same Court at a previous dato in un 
opposite direction ?* Docs any one really think that he would be 
justified in doing this ? I do not believe that any sensible man 
would commit himself to so unbound a principle. There can be, I 
imagine, no question really that the last judgment delivered by any 
competent legal tribunal becomes law so soon as the decision is given, 
and remains law until a later judgment reverses it. This principle 
applies of course equally to Chancery, the Queen’s Bench, and the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. This latter Court has 
declared, as I began by supposing, a certain usage to be illegal ; at 
variance that is with the Authorised Formularies of the Established 
Church. It is useless, then, to bring forward a previous judgment 
of the same Court in the opposite direction. The later decision is 
law, just because it is the later, and until it be reversed, or modified 
by a later decision still, the only law for the clergy to adopt. 
When our supposed incumbent therefore defends his violation of 
law on the ground that he must select one judgment, because it is 
impossible to obey two contradictory judgments, there is a trans- 
parent fallacy in his reasoning. lie cannot obey two decisions which 
contradict each other ; true ; he cannot obey them both at the 
same time : but then this is what he is not required to do ; what ho 
is called upon to do, is* to obey them both at successive times, and 
fniP'kt'can do easily. The first decision was law then ; and it was 
his duty to^obey it then so long as it remained law ; in due time, 
however, that earlier judgment ceased to have weight, — 


oort? irapoiOev tjv fjLcyas 
r nafxfxayw Opaoei fipvwv 
x ovbe v av \e£cu 7r piv wir 

and t picucryjpos oi^erai Tvywv. 

Now it has been replaced by a later judgmenfc-wd Jilt, not that, 
\ i a the . law. ^ ^ * 
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All this, it may be remarked, is too obvious to require statement. 
It is no doubt theoretically obvious to many, but certainly it is any- 
thing but obvious to all. Some time ago I put to a controversial 
writer of' some repute, the question I have here supposed addressed to 
our imaginary incumbent, and suggested the view I have given above. 
In his reply the argument was entirely ignored, and I received 
instead some feeble sarcasms on judge-made law, an argumentum ad 
homincm in the shape of a question why I violated a certain rubric 
(which in point of fact I carefully observe), and lastly some remarks 
on the rights of conscience, all of which observations appeared to 
me entirely irrelevant, and outside the questioA under discussion. 

Or, again, an incumbent may perhaps reply, that although his 
practices have been pronounced illegal by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, yet as the suit in which the decision was 
given was an undefended suit, he does not regard that decision 
as binding. Let us put this assertion into the language of a 
general principle ; does it not read thus : a valid judgment can only 
be delivered when each litigant has exhausted every possible method of 
securing a decision in his own favour ? Is this true, or anywhere near 
the truth ? If it were, it would lead, I think, to very curious results ; 
for it would apparently follow that the judgment would not bind 
the defeated litigant, if in the conduct of the suit he employed any 
but counsel of the highest reputation and skill ; because otherwise, it 
would be in his power to aver that with counsel of greater skill 
than the one employed, the result might lfave been different, and 
therefore in his favour. And who is to decide what counsel is 
highest in point of skill? And if it could be decided that one 
particular barrister is superior to all others, how. can both litigants 
secure his services in the same action ? And yet the one»who fails to 
secuie him, might always fall back on the plea that if he had so 
secured him, the verdict might have been otherwise. And besides, 
in another way the principle, if acted on, would cause an entire 
failure of justice. An offender knows that his conduct is distinctly 
illegal ; when a suit against him is begun, his # course is very simple : 
he puts in no appearance in court ; he employs nq counsel to 
his case; judgment is pronounced against him: but what of that? 
It was an undefended suit, like Marius Priscus, “ Damnatus tnani 
uidicio . . . . fruitur dis iratis, } 9 It may be true that in a criminal 
prosecution for murder, it is highly desirablo for the accused to 
have the advantage of counsel’s help ; although the right to such 
assistance is of very recent date. In such cases, the question is 
one of fact . Witnesses give evidence more or less inculpating the 
accused ; but all evidence is not trustworthy, nor can all evidence, 
however trustworthy in itself, be legally received. Clearly the aid of^ 
an adviser, practised in such matters, is important, with a view to 

VOL. xviii. n.s. . r ' 
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object to the reception of evidence of the latter kind, and to sift 
evidence of the former, to cross-examine witnesses, and in short to 
test the credibility of the case against his client. All this may be, 
and no doubt is, desirable ; but supposing it all to be absent, is the 
sentence pronounced, less valid P No one could seriously maintain 
that it is. And moreover it is not difficult to show that there is an 
entire absence of similarity between the case just spoken of, and 
that of a person cited before the judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. In the former, the point to be established is one of fact ; 
did the accused commit the offence in question P the object of all 
evidence adduced by the prosecution is to show that he did; the 
object of all evidence adduced by the defence, to show that he did 
not ; if the commission of the crime is brought homo to the accused 
he is at once condemned : it is in short no question of law but of fact. 
Before the Privy Council the reverse is the case. The fact is not 
questioned : no attempt, as a rule, is made to deny the commission of 
the alleged offence. It would be useless to do so. If in the course 
of public worship, in the presence of a large, or at all events fairly 
numerous congregation, incense is burnt, candles on the altar 
lighted, vestments worn, and the like, tho fact must be notorious, 
and any attempt to deny it, if made, at once be refuted by over- 
whelming evidence. The fact then is admitted ; the real question is, 
what, assuming the fact, is the law with reference to it ? And it is 
the business of the Court to ascertain this. They may no doubt 
sometimes receive valuable help from the addresses of counsel ; on 
the other hand they may possibly have dust thrown in their eyes by 
them : in anycast it is for the judges and for them alone, to interpret 
the statute or law, and, on their own view of its meaning to adjudi- 
cate accordingly. The fallacy then, I think, in the plea that the 
decision of the Committee of the Privy Council is not binding, 
because the action was undefended, is this : it is assumed that * suit 
before that tribunal, and an ordinary criminal prosecution, are 
similar, when in fact they are very different, and that because a 
certain element is desirable in the latter, it is therefore essential in 
SAftifcrmer, whereas in reality it is not essential either in the one or 
the other. A 

Or again, our incumbent replies that although his practices are 
illegal just at present, yet very probably the question as to their 
legality or illegality will again come before the proper tribunal, and 
the last decision be reversed. In the first place, I ask who is to 
determine fhe exact amount of the probability here assumed P On 
what basis is it to be calculated P The whole question will, in truth, 
become one of temperament ; the very sanguine man will feel certain 
that the double contingency will occur, and the final result be favour- 
able to himself ; a less sanguine man will not feel quite so sure, but .will 
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still regard the event as highly probable. We all know moreover 
how greatly our wishes influence our judgment. A man who greatly 
wants the re-arguing of the case, will soon come to regard it as 
exceedingly probable that it will be reargued, when in reality 
the probability is extremely minute, or has no existence at all. 
Obedience, therefore, to law will only, on this principle, be necessary' 
whenever there is an absolute certainty that no change in the inter- 
pretation of the law or in the law itself will subsequently be made. 
That this certainty will never be admitted by those who are interested 
in denying it, it requires no prophet to tell As. The plea, therefore, 
for present disobedience on the ground of a possibfe reversal of 
judgment in the future is a mere delusion, for it makes the fallacious 
assumption that finality is essential to the validity of law. 

Or again, our incumbent may assert that he ^declines to obey the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, because 
he does not recognise the fitness of the Court to decide on ecclesias- 
tical questions. It is obvious, of course, to reply that the Court does 
not take into its consideration the truth or error of doctrinal beliefs, 
but onlj r interprets the meaning, so far as it can, of the recognised 
formularies of the Established Church. To decide that the doctrine 
of Baptismal Regeneration is true, and ought to be held by every 
believer, and to point out that the formularies of the Church of 
England assert its truth — supposing them to do so — are clearly 
totally different things. But in truth all this is really beside the 
question. To disobey the judgment of fhe highest court or any 
court, on the ground of its unfitness to deliver judgment, is simply 
to become each man a law unto himself. SucA an argument is 
utterly unworthy of any clergyman, And ought never, under any 
circumstances whatever, to be put forward. When that clergyman 
waS ordained, the Court was either in existence or it was not. If it 
was, on taking Holy Orders in the Established Church, each can- 
didate tacitly consented to obey its laws as then existing, and he has 
no right subsequently to withdraw that consent. To accept offioe in 
any Church, with a mental reservation not to obey its laws when 
they prove inconvenient, is simple dishonesty.* If it came into 
existence after his ordination, then, supposing its establishment 
to be constitutional, I do not see that a recalcitrant clergyman can 
do otherwise than resign his benefice. To suppose the validity of a 
tribunal to depend on each man’s private opinion of its fitness for its 
duties, is a fallacy too transparent to impose on the most obtuse of 
reasoners. * 

Or again, our incumbent will say that no doubt the law is against 
him ; he admits it to be so ; but then he considers that a certain 
amount of liberty is, by universal consent, accorded to every clergy- 
man, and that consequently he may exercise some discretion in such 

a " 
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matters. Now, I grant this : a certain amount of liberty is accorded 
to every clergyman by general consent ; but then it is equally true 
that liberty beyond a certain point is not accorded. It might be 
harsh to proceed against an offender if his offence consisted of stealing 
a pin only, but it does not follow that it is harsh to bring to justice 
a bank-clerk who robs his employers of £250,000. It may not be 
easy, doubtless, to fix a line between the extreme limits ; neverthe- 
less it must be fixed somewhere, in a rough sort of way commending 
itself to common-sense. Now there are certain questions connected 
with the manner of conducting public worship in our churches which 
can hardly be regarded® as other than open questions at present. It 
will be found probably, on such examination as is possible, that 
there has always existed a difference of usage on these points. The 
practice of turning* eastwards during the recital of the creeds, 
prevails in many churches, and in many does not : with reference 
to such practice the rubrics are entirely silent, but the custom has 
been immemorially in existence, and so liberty to adopt, continue, 
or discontinue the usage is naturally accorded to each congregation. 
In other cases, although the rubric may appear to point in a certain 
direction, yet there has become established by general and long- 
continued custom an opposite practice. For instance, judging from 
the rubric prefixed to the Lord's Prayer on its first occurrence at 
Morning Service (“ the people also kneeling, and repeating it with 
him, both here and wheresoever else it is used in Divine Service ”), the 
Lord's Prayer at the beginning of the office for the Holy Commu- 
nion ought to be repeated with the officiating clergyman by the 
congregation. Cifstom, however, I believe almost universally, has 
abolished this repetition by the people, and the officiating clergyman 
alone says the Lord’s Prayer here. Again, probably the rubrics 
direct the offertory sentences to be read after the conclusion of <the 
sermon at Morning Service, and the Prayer for the Church Militant 
to be used whether there is a celebration of the Holy Communion or 
not. But supposing it to be so, the practice of ending Morning 
Service with the sermoi^ has long since become prevalent, and almost 
UBifiprsal custom h^s virtually abolished the rubric. In such a case 
as this it would seem undesirable to interfere authoritatively; and 
each clergyman may well enjoy the liberty of choosing whether he 
will fdllow the rubric or custom. In themselves such matters are 
entirely unimportant; there is no question of doctrine involved; 
whether, in a certain place in the Order of Service, the Lord’s 
Prayer is ter be read by one man alone or by fifty simultaneously 
can hardly in itself be a point of conscience. In all cases, therefore, 
in which, the rubrics being silent, certain usages have grown up 
and been long in existence, or a long-established and generally pre- 
valent custom has superseded strict adherence to rubric in some 
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particular point, then “in dubiis (aut diu usitatis, somewhat to 
extend the area) libertas is the sound maxim. But suppose one 
of these indifferent usages to be no longer allowed to pass unques- 
tioned. It is dragged into the fierce daylight of a legal tribunal, 
and sentence pronounced on the question raised of its legality or 
illegality. Then the whole position of affairs is altered. Whether 
a clergyman has lighted candles or not on the Communion Table 
during service is immaterial in itself, and if he chose to have them 
a dozen years ago, and the congregation assented, one hardly sees 
why he and they should not have followed their bent. But the case 
is very different now. The Judicial Committee of the Frivy Council 
has been forced to decide on the legality or illegality in the Esta- 
blished Church of the practice of having these lighted candles ; and 
it has decided against their legality. The maxim “ in dubiis libertas” 
no longer applies ; the question lias passed from the twilight land of 
dubiety, into the glare of pronounced illegality. To talk now about 
in dubiis libertas ” is out of place ; these matters are doubtful no 
longer ; they were, if you like, doubtful once, you may call them 
doubtful still, if by doubtful you mean essentially indifferent ; but to 
class amongst things doubtful, in the usual sense, questions which 
have been distinctly settled one way or the other, is a gross fallacy. 
And this consideration, I may add, disposes of an argumentuni 
ad Jiomincni one sometimes hears employed. 7, so runs the argu- 
ment, I adopt a practice forbidden by the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, but you are also guilty of lawlessness in disre- 
garding a plain rubric ; therefore, we are on the same platform. I 
reply, No, w T e are not ; even if your averment i^ correct, I violate 
a rubric only where long-established # custom has virtually made 
, that rubric obsolete and practically abolished it (that abolition not 
haying itself been rescinded by any counter-judgment of the Courts), 
just as the lapse of time has made obsolete many enactments in our 
Statute Book ; you refuse obedience to a positive judgment recently 
given with reference to the exact point in question. 

Lastly, our incumbent may say, that although he owes obedience 
to the Established Church of this land, he* owes obedience first to 
the Universal Church. I reply that it is not thft Universal ChurcnT 
but the English Establishment which gives us the position we 
occupy. It is by virtue of their connection with the latter, not the 
former, that our bishops are peers of the realm, taking precedence 
of every baron in the empire ; it is the same connection which gives 
to every rector and vicar throughout England advantages conceded 
to the ministers of no other religious body in the country. For all 
this we may or may not care ; but we accept our position. Then we 
must accept the w’hole position, if we accept any part; and that 
position requires that we not only receive the emoluments of the 
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Establishment, but also submit to her tribunals. Of course, some- 
times there may be conflicting duties : our consciences may forbid us 
to accept the decisions of our Ecclesiastical Courts ; but I can then 
only see one course open to us, to resign our connection with a 
church which lays this burden upon us. To argue, then, that the 
Universal Church has the first claim on our obedience, assuming the 
assertion to be inherently true, is fallacious here, because we leave 
out of sight the fact that by accepting and retaining the position we 
occupy as office-bearers in the Establishment, wc have already made 
our ohoice, and are not,, so long as we continue in the Establishment, 
free to transfer our allegiance elsewhere. 

That fallacies of tho kind I have spoken of arc not imaginary, is 
proved by what occurred the other day. On Juno 21st last, at a 
meeting of the congregation of St. Alban’s, Ilolborn, there was read 
a protest against the suspension of Mr. Mackonochie, addressed to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It represented “ that the sentence 
was obtained by a person not a parishioner : that the congregation 
entirely accepted Mr. Mackonochie’s view of the matters in dispute : 
that he had been singled out for repeated prosecution for what was 
but over-zeal for the beauty and order of divine worship : that ho 
had made many concessions in the mode of performing divine ser- 
vice : that several of the matters on which the suspension rests are 
unsettled, and that the Court of Arches followed the precedent of 
the case of Hebbert v. Purchas, a finding disavowed more or less 
by Lord Coleridge, Lor^l Cairns, and Lord Selbornc.” Now this 
document bristles with fallacies. The only plea not fallacious 
appears to be thp one which remarks that some of the matters on 
which the suspension rests are unsettled ; and that only seems to be 
not fallacious because it is not, I imagine, true. The real point at 
issue was surely this : did Mr. Mackonochie in what he did, trans- 
gress tihe law or not ? That, and nothing but that, had to be settled. 
What does it matter who set the machine going? Does a thief 
plead for a remission of his sentence, because policeman A and not 
policeman B arrests him ? The offence was not committed against 
the congregation of St. Alban’s, but against the law. How again was 
^tfce alleged illegality altered or destroyed by the fact that one thousand 
people wer* not unwilling to see the law transgressed ? Or again, 
is lawlessness less lawlessness because the original motive was good ? 
Would a thief be excused because his aim was to complete a valuable 
numismatic cabinet ? Once more, docs the abandonment of certain 
unlawful aqjts bestow any right to commit other acts equally un- 
lawful P If one refrains from stealing, may one commit murder P 
And, lastly, is a decision of the final Court to be set aside because 
three eminent men are inclined to demur ? 


Percival Frost. 



BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Chapter XXXVIII. 


LORD AVONLEY. 

Mr. Everard Romfrey was now Lord Avonley, mounted on his 
direct heirship and riding hard at the earldom. His elevation 
occurred at a period of life that would have been a season of decay 
with most men ; but the prolonged and lusty autumn qf the veteran 
took new fires from a tangible object to live for. His brother 
Craven’s death had slightly stupified, and it had grieved him : it 
seemed to him peculiarly pathetic ; for as he never calculated on the 
happening of mortal accidents to men of sound*constitution, the cir- 
cumstance imparted a curious shake to his own solidity. It was like 
the quaking of earth, which tries the balance of the strongest. If 
ho had not been raised to so splendid a survey of the actual world, 
he might have been led to think of the imaginary, where perchance 
a man may meet his old dogs and a few other favourites, in a dim 
perpetual twilighl. Thither at all events Craven had gone, and 
good night to him ! The earl was a rapidly lapsing invalid. There 
could be no doubt that Everard was to be the head of his House. 

Outwardly he was the same tolerant gentleman who put aside the 
poor fools of the world to walk undisturbed by them in tho paths he 
had chosen : in this aspect he knew himself: nor was the change so 
great within him as to make him cognizant of a change. It was 
only a secret turn in the bent of the mind, imperceptible as the 
touch of the cunning artist’s brush on* a finished portrait, which will 
alter the expression without discomposing a feature, so that you 
cannot say it is another face, yet it is not the former one. His 
habits were invariable, as were his meditations. He thought less of 
Romfrey Castle than of his dogs and his devices for trapping vermin; 
his interest in birds and beasts and herbs, “ what ninnies call nature 
in books,” to quote him, was undiminished ; imagination ho had 
none to clap wings to his head and be oft’ with it. He betray v, 
little as he felt that tho coming Earl of Romfrey was Afferent from , 
the cadet of the family. 

A noyel sharpness in tho “Stop that,” with which he crushed 
Beauchamp’s affectedly gentle and unusually roundabout opening of 
the vexed Shrapnel question, rang like a shot in the room at Steyn- 
ham, and breathed a different spirit from his custonSary easy pug- 
nacity that welcomed and lured on an adversary to wild outhitting. 
Some sorrowful preoccupation is, however, to be expected in the 
man who has lost a brother, and djpme degree of irritability at the 
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intrusion of past disputes. He chose to repeat a similar brief for- 
bidding of the subject before they started together for the scene of 
the accident and Romfrey Castle. Ho notice was taken of Beau- 
champ’s remark, that ho consented to go though his duty lay 
elsewhere. Beauchamp had not tho faculty of reading inside men, 
or he would have apprehended that his uncle was engaged in silently 
heaping aggravations to shoot forth one fine day a thundering and 
astonishing counterstroke. 

He should have known his uncle Everard better. 

In this respect he seemed to have no memory. But who has much 
that has givgn up his brains for a lodging to a single idea ? It is at 
once a devouring dragon, and an intractable steam-force ; it is a 
tyrant that has eaten up a senate, and a prophet with a message. 
Inspired of solitariness and gigantic size it claims divine origin. 
The world can have 4 no peace for it. 

Cecilia had not pleased him; none had. He did not bear in 
mind that the sight of Dr. Shrapnel sick and weak, which con- 
stantly reanimated his feelings of pity and of wrath, was not given 
to the others of whom he demanded a corresponding energy of just 
indignation and sympathy. The sense that he was left unaided to 
the task of bending his tough uncle, combined with his appreciation 
of the righteousness of the task to embitter him and set him on a. 
pedestal, from which lie descended at every sign of an opportunity 
for striking, and to which he retired continually baffled and wrath- 
ful, in isolation. 

Then ensued the dreadful division in his conception of his powers : 
for he who alone saw the just and right thing to do, was incapable 
of compelling it to be done. Lay on to his uncle as he would, that 
wrestler shook him off. And here was one man whom he could not 
move ! How move a nation ? 

There came on him a thirst for the haranguing of crowds. They 
agree with you or they disagree ; exciting you to activity in* either 
case. They do not interpose cold Tory exclusiveness and inaccessi- 
bility. You have them in the rough ; you have nature in them, and 
all that is hopeful in nature. You drive at, over, and through them, 
s ftfc»their good ; yox plough them. You sow them too. Somo of 
them percejvb that it its for their good, and what if they be a 
minority ? Ghastly as a minority is in an election, in a lifelong 
struggle it is refreshing and encouraging. The young world and 
its triumph is with the minority. 0 to be speaking ! Condemned 
to silence beside his uncle Beauchamp chafed for a loosened tongue 
and an audidhee tossing like the well- whipped ocean, or open as the 
smooth sea-surface to the marks of the breeze. Let them be hostile 
or amicable, he wanted an audience as hotly as the humped Richard 
a horse. . 
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At Romfrey Castlo he fell upon an audience that became trans- 
formed into a swarm of chatterers, advisers, and reprovers the 
instant his lips were parted. The ladies of the family declared his 
pursuit of the Apology to be worse and vainer than his politics. 
The gentlemen said the same, but they were not so outspoken to him 
personally, and indulged in asides, with quotations of some of his 
.uncle Everard’s recent observations concerning him : as for example, 
“ Politically he’s a mad harlequin jumping his tights and spangles 
when nobody asks him to jump ; and in private life he’s a mad 
dentist poking his tongs at my sound tooth : ” a highly ludicrous 
image of the persistent fellow, and a reminder of f situations in 
Moliere, as it was acted by Cecil Baskelett and Lord Welshpool. 
Beauchamp had to a certain extent restored himself to favour with 
his uncle Everard by offering a fair suggestion^on tho fatal field to 
account for the accident, after the latter had taken measurements 
and examined tho place in perplexity. His elucidation of the 
puzzle was referred to by Lord Avonley at Romfrey, and finally 
aoccptcd as possible : and this from a wiseacre who went quacking 
about the county, expecting to upset the order of things in England ! 
Such a mixing of sense and nonsense in a fellow r ’s noddle was never 
before met with, Lord Avonley said. Cecil took the hint. Ho 
had been unw'orricd by Beauchamp : Dr. Shrapnel had nqt been 
mentioned: and it delighted Cecil to let it be known that he thought 
old Nevil had some good notions, particularly as to the duties of the 
aristocracy — that first war-cry of his when a midshipman. News of 
another fatal 'accident in the hunting-field confirmed Cecil’s higher 
opinion of his cousin. On the day of Craven’s fuperal they heard at 
Romfrey that Mr. Wardour-Devereux Jiad been killed by a fall from 
his horse. Two English gentlemen despatched by the same agency 
w T ifhin a fortnight! “ lie smoked,” Lord Avonley said of the 
second departure, to allay some perturbation in tho bosoms of the 
ladies who had ceased to ride, by accounting for this particular mis- 
hap in the most reassuring fashion. Cecil’s immediate reflection 
was that the unfortunate smoker had left a rich widow. Far behind 
in the race for Miss nalkett, and uncertain # of a settled advantage 
his other rivalry with Beauchamp, he fixed his mind on the widow', 
and as Beauchamp did not stand in his way, but on the contrary 
might help him — for she, like the generality of women, admired 
Nevil Beauchamp in spite of her feminine good sense and conser- 
vatism — Cecil began to regard the man he felt less opposed to with 
some recognition of his merits. The two nephews accompanied 
Lord Avonley to London, and slept at his town-house. They break- 
fasted together the next morning on friendly terms. Half an hour 
afterward there was an explosion ; uncle and nephews were scat- 
tered fragments : and if Cecil was &e first to return to cohesion 
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with his lord and chief, it was, he protested energetically, common 
policy in a man in his position to do so : all that he looked for being 
a decent pension and a share in the use of the town-house. Old 
Nevil, he related, began cross-examining him and entangling him 
with the cunning of the douce, in my lord’s presence, and having got 
him to make an admission, old Nevil flung it at the baron, and even 
crossed him and stood before him when he was walking out of the 
room. A furious wrangle took place. Nevil and the baron gave it 
to one another unmercifully. The end of it was that all three flew 
apart, for Cecil confessed to having a temper, and in contempt of 
him for the admission yrung out of him, Lord Avonley had pricked 
it. My lord went down to Steynham, Beauchamp to Holdcsbury, 
and Captain Baskelett to his quarters ; whence in a few days he 
repaired penitently to my lord — the most placable of men when a 
full submission was offered to him. 

Beauchamp did nothing of the kind. He wrote a letter to 
Steynham in the form of an ultimatum. 

This egregious letter was handed to Rosamund for a proof of her 
darling’s lunacy. She in conversation with Stukely Culbrett 
unhesitatingly accused Cecil of plotting his cousin’s ruin. 

Mr. Culbrett thought it possible that Cecil had been a little more 
than humorous in the part he had played in the dispute, and spoke 
to him. 

Then it came out that Lord Avonley had also delivered an 
ultimatum to Beauchamp^ 

Time enough had gone by for Cecil to forget his ruffling, and 
relish the baron’p grandly comic spirit in appropriating that big 
word Apology, and demanding it from Beauchamp on behalf of the 
lady ruling his household. What could be funnier than the knocking 
of Beauchamp’s blunderbuss out of his hands, and pointing the 
muzzle at him ! 

Cecil dramatized the fun to amuse .Mr. Culbrett. Apparently 
Beauchamp had been staggered on hearing himself asked for the 
definite article he claimed. He had made a point of speaking of the 
apology. Lord Avonlefy did likewise. And each professed to exact 
l iFTor a deeply aggrieved person : each put it on the ground that it 
involved tile other’s rightful ownership of the title of gentleman. 

“ * An apology to the amiable and virtuous Mistress Culling ? ’ 
says old Nevil : ‘ an apology ? what for ? ’ — ‘ For unbecoming and 
insolent behaviour,’ says my lord.” 

“ I am ^iat lady’s friend,” Stukely warned Captain Baskelett. 
“ Don’t let us have a third apology in the field.” 

“Perfectly true ; you are her friend, and you know what a friend 
of mine she is,” rejoined Cecil. “ I could swear ‘ that lady ’ flings 
the whole affair at me. I gi/c you my word, old Nevil and I were 
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on a capital footing before he and the baron broke up; I praised him 
for tickling the aristocracy. I backed him heartily ; I do now ; I'll 
do it in Parliament. I know a case of a noble lord, a general in tho 
army, and he received an intimation that he might as well attend the 
Prussian cavalry manoeuvres last autumn on the Lower Rhine or in 
Silesia — no matter where. lie couldn't go: he wad engaged to 
shoot birds ! I give you my word. Now there I see old Nevil's 
right. It’s as well we should know something about the Prussian 
and Austrian cavalry, and if our aristocracy won't go abroad to study 
cavalry, who is to ? no class in the kingdoqi understands horses as 
they do. My opinion is, they're asleep. Nqvil should have stuck to 
that, instead of trying to galvanise the country and turning against 
his class. But fancy old Nevil asked for the apology ! It petrified 
him. ‘ I've told her nothing but the truth,' says Nevil. ‘Telling 
the truth to women is an impertinence,' says my lord. Nevil swore 
he'd have a revolution in the country before he apologized." 

Mr. Culbrett smiled at the absurdity of the change of positions 
between Beauchamp and his uncle Everard, which reminded him 
somewhat of the old story of the highwayman innkeeper and the 
market farmer who had been thoughtful enough to recharge his 
pistols after quitting the inn at midnight. A practical tu quoque is 
astonishingly laughable, and backed by a high figure and manner it 
had the flavour of triumphant repartee. Lord Avonley did not 
speak of it as a retort upon Nevil, though he reiterated the word 
apology amusingly. He put it- as due the lady governing his 
household : and his ultimatum was, that the apology should be 
delivered in terms to satisfy him within three mojiths of the date of 
the demand for it : otherwise blank ; but the shadowy index pointed 
to the destitution of Nevil Beauchamp. # 

No stroke of retributive misfortune could have been severer to 
Rosamund than to be thrust forward as the object of humiliation for 
the man she loved. She saw at a glance how much more likely it 
was (remote as the possibility appeared) that her lord would perform 
the act of penitence than her beloved Nevil. And she had no 
occasion to ask herself why. Lord Avonlfev had done wrong, 
Nevil had not. It was inconceivable that Nevil* should apologize to 
her. It was horrible to picture the act in her mind. Shfe was a very 
rational woman, quite a woman of the world, yet such was her 
situation between these two men that the childish tale of a close and 
consecutive punishment for sins, down to our little naughtinesses and 
naturalnesses, enslaved her intelligence, and amazed Jier with the 
example made of her, as it were to prove the tale true of our being 
surely hauled back like domestic animals learning the habits of good 
society, to the rueful contemplation of certain of our deeds, however 
wildly we appeal to nature to stand for them. 
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But is it so with all of us? No, thought Rosamund, sinking 
dejectedly from a recognition of the heavenliness of the justice 
which lashed her and Nevil, and did not scourge Cecil. Baskelett. 
That fine eye for celestially-directed consequences is ever haunted 
by shadows of unfaith likely to obscure it completely when chastise- 
ment is not seen to fall on the person whose wickedness is evident to 
us. It has been established that we do not wax diviner by dragging 
down the gods to our level. 

Rosamund knew Lord Avonley too well to harass him with further 
petitions and explanations. Equally vain was it to attempt to 
persuade Be&uchamp. , He made use of the house in London, where 
he met his uncle occasionally, and he called at Steynham for money, 
that he could have obtained upon the one condition, which was no 
sooner mentioned tjian fiery words flew in the room, and the two 
separated. The leaden look in Beauchamp, noticed by Cecilia 
Halkett in their latest interview, was deepening, and was of itself a 
displeasure to Lord Avonley, who liked flourishing faces, and said : 
“ That fellow's getting the look of a sweating smith : ” — presumably 
in the act of heating his poker at the furnace to stir the country. 

It now became an offence to him that Beauchamp should continue 
doing this in the speeches and lectures he was reported to be deliver- 
ing ; he stamped his foot at the sight of his nephew's name in the 
daily journals ; a novel sentiment of social indignation was expressed 
by his crying out, at the next request for money : “ Money to prime 
you to turn the country into a rat-hole? Not a square inch of 
Pennsylvanian paper-bonds ! What right have you to be lecturing 
and orationing. « You've no knowledge. All you’ve got is your 
instincts, and that you show .in your readiness to exhibit them like a 
monkey. You ought to be turned inside out on your own stage. 
You’ve lumped your brains on a point or two about Land, and 
Commtinland, and the Suffrage, and you pound away upon them, as if 
you had the key of the difficulty. It’s the Scotchman's metaphysics ; 
you know nothing clear, and your working-classes know nothing at 
all ; and you blow them with wind like an overstuffed cow. What 
^gu 're driving at is to 1 ’ get hob- nail boots to dance on 6ur heads. 
Stukely says you should be off over to Ireland. There you’d swim in 
your element, and have speechifying from instinct, and howling and 
pummelling too, enough to last you out. I’ll hand you money for 
that expedition. You’re one above the number wanted here. 
You’ve a look of bad powder fit only to flash in the pan. I saved 
you from the post of public donkey, by keeping you out of Parlia- 
ment. You’re braying and kicking your worst for it still at these 
meetings of yours. A naval officer preaching about Republicanism 
and parcelling out the Land ! ’’ 

Beauchamp replied quietjy, “ The lectures I read arc l)r. 
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Shrapnel's. When I .speak I have his knowledge to back my 
deficiencies. He is too ill to work, and I consider it my duty to do 
as much of his work as I can undertake." 

“ Ha ! You're the old infidel's amen clerk. It would rather 
astonish orthodox congregations to see clerks in our churches 
getting into the pulpit to read the sermon for sick clergymen," said 
Lord Avonley. His countenance furrowed. “ 1*11 pay that bill," 
he added. 

“ Pay down half a million ! " thundered Beauchamp ; and 
dropping his voice, “or go to him." 

“ You* remind me," his uncle observed. 1 “ I recomfcend you to 
ring that bell, and have Mrs. Culling here." 

“ If she comes she will hear what I think of her." 

“ Then, out of the house ! " * 

“ Very well, sir. You decline to supply inc with money ?" 

“ I do." 

“ I must have it." 

“I dare say. Money's a chain-cable for holding men to their 
senses." 

“ I ask you, my lord, how I am to carry on Holdesbury P" 

“ Give it up." 

“ I shall have to," said Beauchamp, striving to be prudent. 

“ There isn't a doubt of it," said his uncle, upon a series of nods 
diminishing in their depth until his head assumed a droll interroga- 
tive fixity, with an air of ‘ What next ?' • 


Chapter XXXIX. 

BETWEEN BEAUCHAMP AND CECILIA. 

Beauchamp quitted the house without answering as to what next, 
and without seeing Rosamund. 

In the matter of money, as of his physical health, he wanted le* 
do too much at once ; he had spent largely of both iii his efforts 
to repair the injury done to Dr. Shrapnel. He was overworked, 
anxious, restless, craving for a holiday somewhere — in France pos- 
sibly ; he was all but leaping on board the boat at times, and 
unwilling to leave his dear old friend who clung to him, he stayed, 
keeping his impulses below the tide-mark which leads to action, but 
where they do not yield peace of spirit. The tone of Rente's letters 
filled him with misgivings. She wrote w r ord that she had seen 
M. d'Hentiel for the first time since* his return from .Italy, and he 
was much changed, and inclined to t\ank Roland for the lesson he 
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had received from him at the sword’s point. And next she urged 
Beauchamp to marry, so that he and she might meet, as if she felt 
a necessity for it. “ 1 shall love your wife ; teach her to think 
amiably of me,” she said. And her letter contained womanly sym- 
pathy for him in his battle with his uncle. Beauchamp thought of 
his experiences of Cecilia’s comparative coldness. He replied that 
there was no prospect of his marrying ; he wished there were one 
of meeting ! He forbore from writing too fervently, but he alluded 
to happy days in Normandy, and proposed to renew them if she 
would say slje had need* of him. He entreated her to deal with him 
frankly ; he .reminded flier that she must constantly look to him, as 
she had vowed she would, when in any kind of trouble ; and hr 
declared to her that he was unchanged. He meant, of an unchanged 
disposition to shield** and serve her ; but the review of her situation, 
and his knowledge of her quick blood, wrought him to some jealous 
lover’s throbs, which led him to impress his unchangeableness upon 
her, to bind her to that standard. She declined his visit : “ not 
now; not yet:” and for that he presumed to chide her, half-sin- 
cerely. As far as he knew he stood against everybody save his old 
friend and Renee ; and she certainly would have refreshed his heart 
for a 'day. In writing, however, he had an ominous vision 6f the 
morrow to the day ; and, both for her sake and his own, he was not 
unrejoiced to hear that she was engaged day and night in nursing * 
her husband. Pursuing his vision of the morrow of an unre- 
proachful day with Renee, the madness of taking her to himself, 
should she surrender at last to a third persuasion, struck him 
sharply, now that* he and his uncle were foot to foot in downright 
conflict, and money was the 'question. He had not much remaining 
of his inherifance — about fifteen hundred pounds. He would have 
to vacate Holdesbury and his uncle’s town-house in a month. Let 
his passion be never so desperate, for a beggared man to 4hink of 
running away with a wife, or of marrying one, the folly is as big as 
the worldly offence : no justification is to be imagined. Nay, and 
there is no justification for the breach of a moral law. Beauchamp 
^wned it, and felt that Rente’s resistance to him in Normandy 
placed her | above him. He remembered a saying of his moralist: 

“ We who interpret things heavenly by things earthly must not 
hope to juggle with them for our pleasures, and can look to no abso- 
lution of evil acts.” The school was a hard one. It denied him 
holidays ; it cut him off from dreams. It ran him in heavy harness 
on a rough highroad, allowing no turnings to right or left, no way- 
side croppings ; with the simple permission to him that he should 
daily get thoroughly tired. And what was it Jenny Denham had 
said on the election day ? “ foca incessant battling keep the intel- 
lect clear ?” 
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His mind was clear enough to put the case that, either he beheld a 
tremendous magnification of things, or else that other men did not 
attach common importance to them ; and he decided that the latter 
was the fact. 

An incessant struggle of one man with the world, which position 
usually ranks his relatives against him, does not conduce to sound- 
ness of judgment. He may nevertheless be right in considering 
that he is right in the main. The world in motion is not so wise 
that it can pretend to silence the outcry of an ordinarily generous 
heart even — the very infant of antagonism to its methods and esta- 
blishments. It is not so difficult to be right ^against the world when 
the heart is really active ; but the world is our book of humanity, 
and before insisting that hi* handwriting shall occupy the next blank 
page of it, the noble rebel is bound for the sake of his aim to ask 
himself how mjich of a giant he is, lest he fall like a blot on the 
page, instead of inscribing intelligible characters there. 

Moreover, his relatives are present to assure him that he did not 
jump out of Jupiter’s head or come of the doctor. They hang on 
him like an ill-conditioned prickly garment ; and if he complains of 
the irritation they cause him, they one and all denounce his irritable 
skin. 

Fretted by his relatives lie cannot be much of a giant. 

Beauchamp looked from Dr. Shrapnel in his invalid’s chair to his 
uncle Everard breathing robustly, and mixed his uncle’s errors 
with those of the world which honoured and upheld him. His 
remainder of equability departed ; his impatience increased. His 
appetite for work at Dr. Shrapnel’s writing-desk was voracious. He 
was ready for any labour, the transcribing of papers, writing from 
dictation, whatsoever was of service to Lord Avonlcy’s victim : and 
he was not like the Spartan boy with the wolf at his vitals ; he 
betrayed it in the hue his uncle Everani detested, in a visible ner- 
vousness, and indulgence in fits of scorn. Sharp epigrams and 
notes of irony provoked his laughter more than fun. He seemed to 
acquiesce in some of the current contemporary despair of our immo- 
vable England, though he winced at a satire f on his country, aud* 
attempted to show that the dull' dominant class of money-makers 
was the ruin of her. Wherever he stood to represent Dr. Shrapnel, 
as against Mr. Grancey Lespel on account of the Itchincope 
encroachments, he left a sting that spread the rumour of his having 
become not only a black torch of Radicalism — our modern pro- 
vincial estate-holders and their wives bestow that reputation lightly 
— but a gentleman with the polish scratched off him in parts. And 
he, though individually he did not understand how there was to be 
game in the land if game-preserving was abolished, signed his name 
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R. C. S. Neyil Beauchamp for Dr. Shrapnel, in the communications 
directed to solicitors of the persecutors of poachers. 

His behaviour to Grancey Lespel was eclipsed by his treatment of 
Captain Baskelett. Cecil had ample reason to suppose his cousin to 
be friendly with him. He himself had forgotten Dr. Shrapnel, and 
all other dissensions, in a supremely Christian spirit. He paid his 
cousin the compliment to think that he had done likewise. At 
Romfrey and in London he had spoken to Nevil of his designs upon 
the widow : Nevil said nothing against it : and it was under Mrs. 
Wardour-Devereux’s eyes, and before a man named Lydiard, that 
never calling to him put him on his guard, Nevil fell foul 
of him with every capital charge that can be brought against a 
gentleman, and did so abuse, worry, and disgrace him as to reduce 
him to quit the liou$p to avoid the scandal of a resort to a gentle- 
man’s last appeal in vindication of his character. Mrs. Devereux 
spoke of the terrible scene to Cecilia, and Lydiard to Miss Denham. 
The injured person communicated it to Lord Avonley, who told Colonel 
Halkett emphatically that his nephew Cecil deserved well of him in 
having kept command of his temper out of consideration for the 
family. There was a general murmur of the family over this inci- 
dent. The widow was rich, and it ranked among the unwritten 
crimes against blood for one offshoot of a great house wantonly to 
thwart another in the wooing of her by humbling him in her 
*' presence, doing his utmost to expose him as a schemer, a culprit, 
and a poltroon. « 

Could it be that Beauchamp had reserved his wrath with his 
cousin to avenge Dr. Shrapnel upon him signally ? Miss Denham 
feared her guardian was the cause. Lydiard was indefinitely of her 
opinion. The «idea struck Cecilia Halkett, and as an example of 
Beauchamp’s tenacity of purpose and sureness of aim it fascinated 
her. But Mrs. Wardour-Devereux did not appear to share it., She 
objected to Beauchamp’s intemperateness and unsparingness, as if 
she was for conveying a sisterly warning to Cecilia ; and that being 
off her mind, she added, smiling a little and colouring a little : “ We 
only from men what men are.” IIow the scene commenced 
and whether it was provoked, she failed to recollect. She described 
Beauchamp as very self-contained in manner throughout : his tongue 
was the scorpion. Cecilia fancied he must have resembled his uncle 
Everard. 

Cecilia was conquered, but unclaimed. While supporting and ap- 
proving him «in her heart she was dreading to receive some new 
problem of his conduct ; and still while she blamed him for not 
seeking an interview with her, she liked him for this instance of 
delicacy in the present state of his relations with Lord Avonley. 

A problem of her own conduct disturbed the young lady’s clear 
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conception of herself: and this was a ruffling of unfaithfulness in 
her love of Beauchamp, that was betrayed to her by her forgetful- 
ness of him whenever she chanced to be with Seymour Austin. In 
Mr. Austin’s company she recovered her forfeited repose, her poetry 
•of life, her image of the independent Cecilia throned above our dust 
of battle, gazing on broad heaven. She carried the feeling so far 
that Blackburn Tuckham’s enthusiasm for Mr. Austin gave him 
grace in her sight, and praise of her father’s favourite from Mf. 
Austin’s mouth made him welcomo to her. The image of that grave 
capable head, dusty-grey about the temples,* and the darkly sanguine 
face of the tried man, which was that of*a seasoned warrior and 
inspired full trust in him like a good sword, with his vivid look, his 
personal distinction, his plain devotion to the country’s business, 
and the domestic solitude he lived in, admired, esteemed, loved 
perhaps, but unpartnered, was often her refuge and haven from 
tempestuous Beauchamp. She could see in vision # the pride of 
Seymour Austin’s mate. It flushed her reflectively. Conquered 
but not claimed, Cecilia was like the frozen earth insensibly moving 
round to sunshine in nature, with one white flower in her breast : as 
innocent a sign of strong sweet blood as a woman may wear. She 
ascribed to that fair mate of Seymour Austin’s many lofty charms of 
womanhood ; above all, stateliness : her especial dream of an attain- 
able superlative beauty in women. And supposing that lady to be 
accused of the fickle breaking of another love, who walked beside 
him, matched with his calm heart and c?ne with him in counsel, 
would the accusation be repeated by them that beheld her husband ? 
might it not rather be said that she had not deviated, but had only 
stepped higher ? She chose no youth, no glistener, no idler : it 
was her soul striving upward to air like a seed in the earth that 
raised her to him : and she could say to the man once enchaining 
her : Friend, by the good you taught me I was led to this ! 

Cecilia’s reveries flew like columns of mist before the gale when 
tidings reached her of a positive rupture between Lord Avonley and 
Nevil Beauchamp, and of the mandate to him to quit possession of 
Holdesbury and the London house within a certain number of days, 
because of his refusal to utter an apology to Mrs. Culling^ Angrily 
on his behalf she prepared to humble herself to him. Louise 
Wardour-Dovereux brought them to a meeting, at which Cecilia, 
with her heart in her hand, was icy. Mr. Lydiard, prompted by 
Mrs. Devereux, gave him better reasons for her singular coldness 
than Cecilia could give to herself, and some time afterward Beau- 
champ went to Mount Laurels, whore Colonel Halkett mounted guard 
over his daughter, and behaved, to her thinking, cruelly. “ Now 
you have ruined yourself there’s nothipg ahead for you but to go to 
the Admiralty and apply for a ship,” said, sugaring the unkind- 
Vt)L. xvi*. n.s. u 
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ness with the remark that the country would he the gainer. He let 
% a side-shot at London men calling themselves military men who 
sought to repair their fortunes by chasing wealthy widows, and 
complimented Beauchamp : “ You’re not one of that sort. 1 ’ 

Cecilia looked at Beauchamp steadfastly. “ Speak,” said the 
look. 

But he, though not blind, was keenly wounded. 

“ Money I must have,” he said, half to the colonel, half to 
himself. 

Colonel Halkett shrugged. Cecilia waited for a dir* Stness in 
Beauchamp’s eyes. ‘ * ' 

Her father was too wary to leave them. 

Cecilia’s intuition told her that by leading to a discussion of 
politics, and adopting Beauchamp’s views, she could kindle him. 
Why did she refrain ? It was that the conquered young lady was a 
captive, not an ally. To touch the subject in cold blood, voluntarily 
to launch on those vexed waters, as if his cause were her heart’s, as 
much as her heart was the man’s, she felt to be impossible. He at the 
same time felt that the heiress, endowing him with money to speed 
the good cause, should be his match in ardour for it, otherwise he 
was but a common adventurer, winning and despoiling an heiress. 

They met in London. Beauchamp had not vacated cither Holdes- 
bury or the town-house ; he was defying his uncle Everard, and 
Cecilia thought with him that it was a wise temerity. She thought 
with him passively altogether. On this occasion she had not to wait 
for directness in his eyes; she had to parry it. Tney were at a 
dinner-party at Lady Elsea’s, generally the last place for seeing 
Lord Palmet, but he was present, and arranged things neatly for 
them, telling Beauchamp that he acted under Mrs. Wardour- 
Devereux’s orders. Never was an opportunity more propitious for a 
desperate lover. Had it been Renee next him, no petty worldly 
scruples of honour would havo held him back. And if Cecilia had 
spoken feelingly of Dr. Shrapnel, or had she simulated a thoughtful 
interest in his pursuits, his hesitations would have vanished. As it 
» was, he dared to look what he did not permit himself to speak. She 
was nobly ^lovely, and the palpable envy of men around Cried fool 
at his delays. Beggar and heiress ! he said in his heart, to vitalize 
the three-parts fiction of the point of honour which Cecilia ’^beauty 
was fast submerging. When she was leaving ho r day for 

calling to see her. Colonel Halkett stood by, porting answered, 
“Come.” • 3eive some 

Beauchamp kept the appointment. Cecilia w^ed him for noi 

He was unaware that her father had taken r this instance Du- 
champ’s death-bed. Her absence, after shLom’d said, “Come,” 
appeared a confirmation of jaev glacial manner when they met at 
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the house of Mrs. Wardour-Devereux ; and he charged her with 
waywardness. A wound of the same kind that we are inflicting is 
about the severest we can feel. 

Beauchamp received intelligence of his venerable great-aunt’s 
death from Blackburn Tuckham, and after the funeral he was 
informed that eighty thousand pounds had been bequeathed to him : 
a goodly sum of money for a gentleman recently beggared: yet, 
as the political enthusiast could not help reckoning (apart from a 
fervent sentiment of gratitude toward his benefactress), scarcely 
enough t do much more than start and push jbr three or more years 
a comma, ding daily newspaper, devoted to .Radical iAtcrests, and 
to be entitled “ The Dawn.” 

True, h* might now conscientiously approach the heiress, take her 
hand with an open countenance, and retain it. ^ 

Could he do so quite conscientiously ? The point of honour had 
been centered in his condition of beggary. Something still was in 
his way. A quick spring of his blood for air, motion, excitement, 
holiday freedom, sent his thoughts travelling whither they always 
shot away when his redoubtable natural temper broke loose. 

In the case of any other woman than Cecilia Halkett he would not 
have been obstructed by the minor consideration as to whether he 
was wholly l;eart-free to ask her in marriage that instant ; for there 
was no hindrance, and she was beautiful. She was exceedingly 
beautiful ; and she was an unequalled heiress. Alone she would be 
able with her wealth to float his newspaper, The Dawn, so desired 
of Dr. Shrapnel ! — the best restorative that could be applied to him ! 
Every temptation came supplicating him to takp the step which 
indeed he wished for: one feeling opposed. He really respected 
Cecilia : it is not too much to say that he worshipped her with the 
devout worship rendered to the ideal Englishwoman by the heart of 
the nation. For him she was purity, charity, the keeper of the keys 
of whatsoever is held precious by men ; she was a midway saint, a 
light between day and darkness, in whom the spirit in the flesh 
shone like the growing star amid thin sanguine colour, the sweeter, 
the brighter,, the more translucent, the longer known. And if the ^ 
image will allow it, the nearer down to him the holier she seemed. 

How offer himself when he was not perfectly certain that he was 
worthy of her P . 

Some juggler k was played by the adept male heart in these later 
hesitations. Up t ' the extent of his knowledge of himself, the man 
was fairly sincere . Passion would have sped him to ^Cecilia, but 
passion is not inve^ably love ; and we know what it can be. 

The glance he » a S over the water at Normandy was withdrawn. 
He went to Bevis* ourfe j;o consult with Dr. Shrapnel about the starting 
of a weekly journal, instead of a daily ,a and a name for it — a serious 
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question : for though it is oftener weekly than daily that the dawn 
is visible in England, titles must not invite the public jest ; and the 
glorious project of the daily Dawn was prudently abandoned for by- 
and-by. He thought himself rich enough to put a Radical champion 
weekly in the field: and this matter, excepting the title, was 
arranged in Bevisham. Thence he proceeded to Holdesbury, where 
he heard that the house, grounds, and farm were let to a tenant 
preparing to enter. Indifferent to the blow, he kept an engagement 
to deliver a speech at the great manufacturing town of Gunningham, 
and then went to Londqji, visiting his uncle’s town-house for recent 
letters. Notf one was ^rom Renee : she had not written for six 
weeks : not once for his thrice ! A letter from Cecil Baskelett 
informed him that ‘my lord’ had placed the town-house at his 
disposal. Returning to dress for dinner on a thick and murky 
evening of February, Beauchamp encountered his cousin on the 
steps. He said to Cecil, “I sleep here to-night: I leave the house 
to you to-morrow.” 

Cecil struck out his underjaw to reply : “ Oh ! good. You sleep 
here to-night. You are a fortunate man. I congratulate you. I 
shall not disturb you. I have just entered on rny occupation of the 
house. I have my key. Allow me to recommend you to go straight 
to the drawing-room. And I may inform you that the Earl of 
Bomfrey is at the point of death. My lord is at the castle.” 

Cecil accompanied his descent of the steps with the humming of 
an opera melody. Beauchamp tripped into the hall-passage. A 
young maid- servant held the door open, and she accosted him : 
“If you please, Jbhere is a lady up-stairs in the drawing-room; 
she speaks foreign English, sir.” 

Beauchamp. asked if the lady was alone, and not waiting for the 
answer, though he listened while writing, and heard that she was 
heavily veiled, he tore a strip from his note-book, and carefully 
traced half-a-dozen telegraphic words to Mrs. Culling at Steynham. 
His rarely failing promptness, which was like an inspiration, to 
conceive and execute measures for averting peril, set him on the 
^thought of possibly counteracting his cousin Cecil’s malignant 
tongue by means 6f a message to Rosamund, summoning her by 
telegraph A) come to town by the next train that night. He 
despatched the old woman keeping the house, as trustier than the 
young one, to the nearest office, and went up to the drawing-room, 
with a quick thumping heart that was nevertheless as little appre- 
hensive of an especial trial and danger as if he had done nothing 
at all to obviate it. Indeed he forgot that he had done anything 
when he turned the handle of the drawing-room door. 
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A low-burning lamp and fire cast a narrow ring on the shadows of 
the dusky London room. One of the window-blinds was drawn up. 
Beauchamp discerned a shape at that window, and the fear seized 
him that it might be Madame d’ Auffray with evil news of Ren^e : 
but it was Renee’s name he called. She nose from her chair, say- 
ing, “I.” ^ * 

She was trembling. For a long minute she submitted to silence; 
then she could not speak. 

Beauchamp asked her whisperingly if she hn£ come alone. 

“ Alone ; without even a maid,” she murmured. 

He pulled down the blind of the window exposing them to the 
square, and led her into the light to see her face. The dimness of 
light annoyed him, and the miserable reception of her ; this English 
weather, and the gloomy house ! And how long had she been wait- - 
ing for him ? and what was the mystery ? Ren6e in England 
seemed magical ; yet it was nothing stranger than an old dream 
realised. He wound up the lamp, holding her still with one hand. 
She was woefully pale ; scarcely able to bear the increase of light. 

“ It is I who come to you she was half audible. 

“ This time ! ” said he. u You have been suffering ? ” 

“ No.” 

Her tone was brief ; not reassuring. 

“ You came straight to me ?” , 

“ Without a deviation that I know of.” 

“ From Tourdestellc ?” 

“ You have not forgotten Tourdestellc, Nevil ? ” 

The memory of it quickened his rapture in reading her features. 

It was his first love, his enchantress, who was here: and how P 
Conjectures shot through him like lightnings in the dark. 

Irrationally, at a moment when reason Aood in awe, he fancied it# 
must be that her husband was dead. He forcecf himself to think it, 
and could have smiled at the hurry of her coming, alone, without 4 
even a maid: and deeper down in him the devouring question 
burned which dreaded the answer. 

But of old, in Normandy, she had pledged herself to join him 
with no delay when free, if ever free ! 

So now she was free. 


Ono side of him glowed in illumination ; the other was black 
winter night ; but light subdues darkness : and in a situatioi^| 
Beauchamp’s, the blood is livelier then the prophetic mind. 


ackj#^ 
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“ Why did you tell me to marry P What did that mean P ” said 
he. “ Did you wish me to be the one in chains P And you have 
come quite alone ! — you will give me an account of everything 
presently : — You are here ! in England ! and what a welcome for 
you ! You are cold.” 

“I am warmly clad,” said Renee, suffering her hand to be drawn 
to his breast at her arm’s length, not bending with it. 

Alive to his own indirectness, he was conscious at once of the 
slight sign of reservation, and said : “ Tell me . . .” and swerved 
sheer away from his question : “ how is Madame d’Auffray ?” 

“ Agnes ? 4 I left hey at Tourdestelle,” said Renee. 

“ And Roland ? He never writes to me.” 

“Neither he nor I write much. He is at the military camp of 
instruction in the nqrth.” 

“He will run over to us.” 

“ Do not expect it.” 

“Why not ?” 

Renee sighed. “ We shall have to live longer than I look for 
.... she stopped.” — “Why do you ask me why not ? He is fond 
of us both, and sorry for us ; but have you forgotten Roland that 
morning on the Adriatic ? ” 

Beauchamp pressed her hand. The stroke of Then and Now rang 
in his breast like a bell instead of a bounding heart. Something had 
stunned his heart. He had no clear central feeling; he tried to 
gather it from her touch? from his joy in beholding her and sitting 
with her alone, from the grace of her figure, the wild sweetness of 
her eyes, and the r beloved foreign lips bewitching him with their 
exquisite French and perfection of speech. 

His nature rWas too prompt in responding to such a call on it for 
resolute warmth. 

“ If I had been firmer then, or you one year older ! ” lie said. 

“ That girl in Venice had no courage,” said Ren^e. 

She raised her head and looked about the room. 

Her instinct of love sounded her lover through, and felt the 
^deficiency or the contrariety in him, as surely as musical ears are 
pained by a discord that they require no touchstone to detect. 
Passion has 1 the sensitiveness of fever, and is as cruelly chilled by 
a tepid air. 

“Yes, a London house after Venice and Normandy!” said 
Beauchamp, following her look. 

“ Sicily ; $o not omit Syracuse ; you were in your naval uniform : 
Normandy was our third meeting,” said Rende. “This is the 
fourth. I should have reckoned that.” 

“ Why ? Superstftiously P ” , 
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“ We cannot be entirely wise when we have staked our fate. 
Sailors are credulous : you know them. Women are like them 
when they embark . . . Three chances! Who can boast of so 
many, and expect one more ! Will you take me to my hotel, 
Nevil?” 

The fiction of her being free could not be sustained. 

“ Take you and leave you ? Iam absolutely at your command. 
But leave you ? You are alone : and you have told me nothing.” 

What was there to tell P The desperate act was apparent and 
told all. • 

Rente’s dark eyelashes lifted on him, and^ropped. J 
“ Then things arc as I left them in Normandy ?” said he. 

She replied : “ Almost.” 

He quivered at the solitary word ; for his conscience was on edge. 
It ran the shrewdest irony through him, inexplicably. “ Almost : ” 
that is, c with this poor difference of one person, now finding herself 
worthless, subtracted from the list ; no other ; it should be little to 
them as it is little to you : 9 or, reversing it, the substance of the word 
became magnified and intensified by its humble slightness : ‘ Things are 
the same, but for the jewel of the province, a lustre of France, lured 
hither to her eclipse : ’ — meanings various, indistinguishable, 
thrilling and piercing sad as the half-tones humming round the note 
of a strung wire, which is a blunt single note to the common ear. 

Beauchamp sprang to his feet and bent above her : “ You have 
come to me, for the love of me, to give yourself to me, and for ever, 
for good, till death P Speak, my beloved Renee ! ” 

Her eyes were raised to his : “ You see me herp. It is for you to 
speak.” 

"I do. There’s nothing I ask for now — if thq step can’t be 
retrieved.” 

“ The step retrieved, my friend ? There is no step backward in 
life.” 

“I am thinking of you, Renee.” 

“ Yes, I know,” she answered hurriedly. 

**If we discover that the step is a w/ong one?” he pursued 
“ why is there no step backward ? ” * 

“ I am talking of women,” said Renee. 
u Why not for women ? ” 

“ Honourable women, I mean,” said Renee. 

Beauchamp inclined to forget his position in finding matter to 
contest. f 

Yet it is beyond contest that there is no step backward in life. 
She spoke well ; better than he, and she won his deference by it. 
Not only she spoke better : she was truer, distincter, braver : and a 
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man ever on the look-out for superior qualities, and ready to bow 
to them, could not refuse her homage. With that a saving ssnse 
of power quitted him. 

“ You wrote to me that you were unchanged, Nevil.” 

“Iam” 

“ So, then, I came.” 

His rejoinder was the dumb one, commonly eloquent and satis- 
factory. 

Renee shut her eyes with a painful rigour of endurance. 

She opened them to lqok at him steadily. 

The despeiate act of her flight demanded immediate recognition 
from him in simple language and a practical seconding of it. There 
was the test. 

“ I cannot stay in this house, Nevil ; take me away.” 

She named her hotel in her French English, and the sound of it 
penetrated him with remorseful pity. It was for him, and of his 
doing, that she was in an alien land and an outcast ! 

“ This house is wretched for you,” said he : “ and you must be 
hungry. Let me . . .” 

“ I cannot eat. I will ask you : ” she paused, drawing on her 
energies, and keeping down the throbs of her heart : “ this : do you 
love me ? ” 

“ I love you with all my heart and soul.” 

“ As in Normandy ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ In Venice?” 

“ As from the first, Renee ! That I can swear.” 

“ Oaths are foolish. I meant to ask you — my friend, there is no 
question in my mind of any other woman : I see you love me : I 
am so used to consider myself the vain and cowardly creature, and 
you the boldest and faithfullest of men, that I could not abandon 
the habit if I would : I started confiding in you, sure that I should 
come to land. But I have to ask you : — to me you are truth : I 
have no claim on my lover for anything but the answer to this : — 
Am I a burden to you ? V 

His brows flew up in furrows. He drew a heavy breath, for never 
had he lov4d her more admiringly, and never on such equal terms. 
She was his mate in love and daring at least. A sorrowful compari- 
son struck him of a little boat sailing out to a vessel in deep seas and 
left to founder. 

t Without knotting his mind to acknowledge or deny the burdon, 
for he could do neither, he stood silent, staring at her, not so much 
in weakness as in positive mental division. No, would be false ; and 
Yes, not less false ; and if the step was irretrievable, to say Yes would 
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be to plunge a dagger in her bosom ; but No was a vain deceit 
involving a double wreck. Assuredly a man standing against the 
•world in a good cause, with a runaway wife on his hands, carries a 
burden, however precious it be to him. 

A smile of her lips, parted in an anguish of expectancy, went to 
death over Renee’s face. She looked at him tenderly. “ The truth,” 
she murmured to herself, and her eyelids fell. 

“ I am ready to bear anything,” said Beauchamp. “ I weigh 
what you ask me, that is all. You a burden to me ? But when you 
ask me, you make me turn round and inquire how we stand before 
the world.” • 9 

“ The world does not stone men,” said Renee. 

4 4 Can’t I make you feel that I am not thinking of myself?” 
Beauchamp stamped in his extreme perplexity. Jle was gagged ; he 
could not possibly talk to her, who had cast the die, of his later 
notions of morality and the world’s dues, fees, and claims on us. 

“No, friend, I am not complaining.” Renee put out her hand to 
him ; with compassionate irony feigning to have heard excuses. 
“ What right have I to complain ? I have not the sensation. I could 
not expect you to be everlastingly the sentinel of love. Three times 
I rejected you ! Now that I have lost my father — Oh ! poor father : 
I trifled with my lover, I tricked him that my father might live in 
peace. He is" dead. I wished you to marry one of your own 
countrywomen, Nevil. You said it was impossible ; and I, with my 
snake at my heart, and a husband grateful for nursing and whim- 
pering to me for his youth like a beggar on the road, I thought I 
owed you this debt of body and soul, to prove ta you I have some 
courage ; and for myself, to reward myself for my long captivity and 
misery with one year of life : and adieu to Roland/ my brother ! 
adieu to friends ! adieu to France ! Italy was our home. I dreamed 
of one year in Italy ; I fancied it might be two ; more than that was 
unimaginable. Prisoners of long date do not hope ; they do not cal- 
culate : air, light, they say ; to breathe freely and drop down ! They 
are reduced to the instincts of the beasts. I thought I might give 
you happiness, pay part of my debt to you. # Are you remembering 
Count Henri ? That paints what I was ! I could fly to th^t for a taste 
of life ! a dance to death ! And again you ask : Why, if I loved you 
*then, not turn to you in preference? No, you have answered it 
yourself, Nevil ; — on that day in the boat, when generosity in men 
so surprised me, it seemed a miracle to mo ; and it was, in its divina- 
tion. IIow I thank my dear brother Roland for saving me the sight 
of you condemned to fight, against your conscience ! He taught 
poor M. d’Henriel his lesson. You, Nevil, were my teacher. And 
see how it hangs : there was mercy for me in not having drawn down 
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my father’s anger on my heart’s beloved. He loved you. He pitied 
us. He reproached himself. In his last days he was taught to 
suspect our story : perhaps from Roland ; . perhaps I breathed it 
without speaking. He called heaven’s blessings on you. He spoke 
of you with tears, clutching my hand. He made me feel he would 
have cried out : ‘If I were leaving her with Nevil Beauchamp ! * 
and ‘ Beauchamp/ I heard him murmuring once : ‘ take down 
Froissart : ’ he named a chapter. It was curious : if he uttered my 
name Renee, yours, ‘ Nevil,’ soon followed. That was noticed by 
Roland. Hope for us,* he could not have had : as little as I ! But 
we were his two : his children. I buried him — I thought he would 
know our innocence, and now pardon our love. I read your letters, 
from my name at the beginning, to yours at the end, and from yours 
back to mine, and between the lines, for any doubtful spot : and oh, 
rash ! But I would not retrace the step for my own sake. I am 
certain of your love for me, though . . She paused : “ Yes, I am 
certain of it. And if I am a burden to you P” 

“ About as much as the air, which I can’t do without since I began 
to breathe it,” said Beauchamp, more clear-mindedly now that he 
supposed he was addressing a mind, and with a peril to himself that 
escaped his vigilance. There was a secret intoxication for him 
already in the half-certainty that the step could not be retraced. 
The idea that he might reason with her, made her seductive to the 
heart and head of him. 

“I am passably rich, Nevil,” she said. “ I do not care for money, 
except that it gives wings. Roland inherits the chateau in Touraine. 
I have one in Burgundy, and rentes and shares, my notary informs 
me.” 

“I have money,” said he. His heart began beating violently. 
He lost sight of his intention of reasoning. “ Good God ! if you 
were free!” 

She faltered : “At Tourdestelle ...” 

“Yes, and I am unchanged,” Beauchamp cried out. “Your life 
there was horrible, and mine’s intolerable.” He stretched his arms 
cramped like the ^yawning of a wretch in fetters. That which he 
would an^ would not became so intervolved that he deemed it reason- 
able to instance their common misery as a ground for their union 
against the world. And what has that world done for us, that a joy 
so immeasurable should be rejected on its behalf? And what have 
we succeeded in doing, that the childish effort to move it should be 
continued at such a cost P 

For years, down to one year back, and less — yesterday, it could be 
said — all human blessedness appeared to him in the person of Ren£e, 
given him under any condition whatsoever. She was not less ador- 
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able now. In her decision, and a courage that he especially prized 
in women, she was far sweeter to him than when he was with her in 
France : too sweet to be looked at and refused. 

“ But we must live in England,” he cried abruptly out of his 
inner mind. 

“ Oh ! not England, Italy, Italy ! ” Renee exclaimed : “ Italy, or 
Greece : anywhere where we have sunlight. Mountains and valleys 
are my dream. Promise it, Nevil. I will obey you ; but this is my 
wish. Take me through Venice, that I may look at myself and 
wonder. We can live at sea, in a yacht ; anywhere with you but in 
England. This country frowns on me ; I can hardly fetcfi my breath 
here, I am suffocated. The people all walk in lines in England. 
Not here, Nevil ! They are good people, I am sure ; and it is your 
country ; but their faces chill me, their voices grate ; I should never 
understand them ; they would be to mo like their fogs eternally ; 
and I to them ? 0 me ! it would be like hearing sentence in the 
dampness of the shroud perpetually. Again I say I do not doubt that 
they are very good : they claim to be ; they judge others ; they may 
know how to make themselves happy in their climate ; it is common 
to most creatures to do so, or to imagine it. Nevil ! not England ! ” 

Truly ‘the mad commander and his French marquise 9 of the 
Bevisham election ballad would make a pretty figure in England ! 

His friends of his own class would be mouthing it. The story 
would be a dogging shadow of his public life, and, quite as bad, a 
reflection on his party. He heard the yelpiilg tongues of the cynics. 
He saw the consternation and grief of his old Bevisham hero, his 
leader and his teacher. 

“Florence,” he said, musing on the psospect of exile and idleness: 
“there’s a kind of society to be had in Florence.” • 

Ren£e asked him if he cared so much for society. 

He replied that women must have it, just as men must have 
exercise. 

“ Old woinen, Nevil ; intriguers, tattlers.” 

“Young women, Ren£e.” 

She signified no. it 

He shook the head of superior knowledge paternally, t 

Her instinct of comedy set a dimple faintly working in her cheek. 

“Not if they love, Nevil.” 

“At least,” said he, “a man does not like to see the woman he 
loves banished by society and browbeaten.” 

“ Putting me aside, do you care for it, Nevil P ” • 

“ Personally not a jot.” 

“I am convinced of that,” said Ren<$e. 

She spoke suspiciously sweetly, appearing perfect candour. 
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The change in him was perceptible to her. The nature of the 
change was unfathomable. 

She tried her wits at the riddle. But though she could be an 
actress before him with little difficulty, the torment of her situation 
roused the fever within her at a bare effort to think acutely. Scarlet 
suffused her face : her brain whirled. 

“ Remember, dearest, I have but offered myself: you have your 
choice. I can pass on. Yes, I know well I speak to Nevil Beau- 
champ; you have drilled me to trust you and your word as a 
soldier trusts to his officer — once a faint-hearted soldier ! I need 
not remind you : fretting the enemy now, in hard truth. But I 
want your whole heart to decide. Give me no silly compassion ! 
Would it have been better to me to have written to you ? If I had 
written I should h#ve clipped my glorious impulse, brought myself 
down to earth with my own arrow. I did not write, for I believed 
in you.” 

So firm had been her faith in him that her visions of him on the 
passage to England had resolved all to one flash of blood-warm 
welcome awaiting her : and it says much for her natural generosity 
that the savage delicacy of a woman placed as she now was, did not 
take a mortal hurt from the apparent voidness of this home of his 
bosom. The passionate gladness of the lover was wanting; the 
chivalrous valiancy of manful joy. 

Renee shivered at the cloud thickening over her new light of 
intrepid defiant life. • 

“ Think it not improbable that I have weighed everything I 
surrender in quitting France,” she said. 

Remorse wrestled with Beauchamp and flung him at her feet. 

Ren£e remarked on the lateness of the hour. 

He promised to conduct her to her hotel immediately. 

“ And to-morrow ? ” said Renee, simply but breathlessly. 

“ To-morrow, let it be Italy ! But first I telegraph to Roland 
and Tourdestclle. I can’t run and hide. The step may be retrieved: 
or no, you are right ; the step cannot, but the next to it may be 
stopped — that was the* meaning I had ! I’ll try. It’s cutting my 
hand off,jtearing my heart out ; but I will. 0 that you were free ! 
You left your husband at Tourdestclle ?” 

“ I presume he is there at present : he was in 'Paris when I left.” 

Beauchamp spoke hoarsely and incoherently in contrast with her 
composure : “You will misunderstand me for a day or two, Ren£e. 
I say if yQu were free I should have my first love mine for ever. 
Don’t fear me : I have no right even to press your fingers. He 
may throw you into my arms. Now you are the same as if you 
were in your own home : and you must accept me for your guide. 
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By all I hope for in life, Pll see you through it, and keep the dogs 
from barking, if I can. Thousands are ready to give tongue. And 
if they can get me in the character of a law-breaker! — I hear 
them.” 

“Are you imagining, Nevil, that there is a possibility of my 
returning to him ? ” 

“ To your place in the world ! You have not had to endure 
tyranny ? ” 

“ I should have had a certain respect for a tyrant, Nevil. At 
least I should have had an occupation in mocking him and con- 
spiring against him. Tyranny ! there wopld have %een some 
amusement tome in that.” 

“ It was neglect.” 

" If I could still charge it on neglect ! Ncvjl. Neglect is very 
endurable. He rewards me for nursing him ... he rewards me 
with a little persecution : wives should be flattered by it : it comes 
late.” 

“ What ? ” cried Beauchamp, oppressed and impatient. 

Renee sank her voice: 

Something in the run of the unaccented French : “ Son amour, 
mon ami : ” drove the significance of the bitterness of the life she 
had left behind her burningly through him. This was to have fled 
from a dragon ! was the lover’s thought : he perceived the motive 
of her flight : and it was a vindication of it that appealed to him 
irresistibly. The proposal for her return grew hideous : and this 
ever multiplying horror and sting of the love of a married woman 
came on him with a fresh throbbing shock, more vepom. 

He felt for himself now, and now he.was full of feeling for her. 
Impossible that she should return ! Tourdestelle shone to him like 
a gaping chasm of fire. And becoming entirely selfish he impressed 
his total abnegation of self upon Renee so that she could have 
worshipped him. A lover that v r as like a starry frost, froze her 
veins, bewildered her intelligence. She yearned for meridian 
warmth, for repose in a directing hand ; and let it bo hard as one 
that grasps a sword : what matter ? unhesitatfngness was the warrior 
virtue of her desire. And for herself the worst* mighty happen if 
only she were borne along. Let her life be torn and streaming like 
the flag of battle, it must be forward to the end. 

That was a quality of godless young heroism not unexhausted in 
Beauchamp’s blood. Reanimated by him, she awakened his ima- 
gination of the vagrant splendours of existence and the rej>el delights 
which have their own laws and ‘ nature ’ for an applauding mother. 
Radiant Alps rose in his eyes, and the morning born in the night : 
suns that from mountain and valley, over sea and desert, called on all 
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earth to witness their death. The magnificence of the contempt of 
humanity posed before him superbly satanesque, grand as thunder 
among the crags : and it was not a sensual cry that summoned 
him from his pedlar labours, pack on back along the level road, to 
live and breathe deep, gloriously mated : Renee kindled his romantic 
spirit, and could strike the feeling into him that to be proud of his 
possession of her was to Conquer the fretful vanity to possess. She 
was not a woman of wiles and lures. 

Once or twice she consulted her watch : but as she professed to 
have no hunger, Beauchamp’s entreaty to her to stay prevailed, and 
the subtle tform of compliment to his knightly manliness in her 
remaining with him, gave him a new sense of pleasure that hung 
round her companionable conversation, deepening the meaning of 
the words, or sometimes contrasting the sweet surface commonplace 
with tho undercurrent of strangeness in their hearts, and the reality 
of a tragic position. Her musical volubility flowed to entrance and 
divert him, as it did. 

Suddenly Beauchamp glanced upward. 

Renee turned from a startled contemplation of his frown, and 
beheld Mrs. Rosamund Culling in the room. 


George Meredith. 
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AN AMERICAN'S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 

• 

England has given to America language, literature, laws, and 
institutions. She gave us the Protestant religion, Magna Charta, 
and African slavery. She endowed us with whatever she had at the 
time, and we took the good and the bad together. When we came 
to construct our government we borrowed the form of King, Lords, 
and Commons without their titles and hereditary succession. The 
new country remains, in this respect, where it was nearly a hundred 
years ago, while the old has greatly changed. King and Lords, 
though retaining their titles and succession, have been merged for 
all practical purposes in the Commons, while President and Senate 
remain independent, co-ordinate powers on our side of the water, 
and the executive power has sensibly gained upon the legislative. 
In recording some of the impressions which a firei visit to England 
makes upon an American, I mention this as the most striking in its 
effect upon my own mind. The new republic has,* if anything, 
veered toward monarchy, while the old monarchy has manifestly 
drifted to republicanism. It seems rather a startling thing to say 
that England is more republican than the United States, but I have 
ventured to say it in an American publication, and I repeat it here. 

I understand a republic to be a country which is governed by public 
opinion. As between two countries which (fee so governed, the one 
in which public opinion acts more speedily, surely, and| effectively, 
is the more republican, and that country is England, since England 
is not fettered with specified terms of office during which public 
opinion is powerless to effect its ends. The spectacle of a proud and 
able ministry brought to its knees and compelled to change its 
course within a week’s time, upon a question whether a,bill deemed 
by fhe Premier to be of secondary importance should be passed in 
this session or the next, is altogether without parallel in our legisla- 
tion. It was clearly Mr. Disraeli, and not Mr, Plimsoll, who 
apologised for the late exciting scene in the House of Commons. It 
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may be argued that specified terms of office are useful in order to 
secure the sober second thought of the people rather than the first 
impulsive expression. That may be true, but does not affect the 
question whether the one or the other kind of government is the more 
republican. 

If it be any grievance that a few hundred persons are allowed 
to call themselves Lord This and Sir That because their fathers 
were so styled before them, Englishmen are the only ones who 
have a right to complain of it, and I have yet to hear such com- 
plaints uttered. What may be the precise aims of the republican 
agitators i?L England, I have not learned. If they aim to secure a 
more equal distribution of seats among the constituencies, their 
efforts seem most commendable, for it is almost an insult to declare 
a man fit to have the suffrage, and in the same act decree him to be 
only a fraction of a man as compared with some other person pos- 
sessing no higher qualifications. In the view I am taking of the 
forms of government this is morel}" a matter of detail. In the 
wider sense it appears to me that the republican agitators of England 
have already got all, and more than, they can ever attain by copying 
after us. If they want a democracy, that is another thing. The 
question whether all adult males should be allowed to participate 
equally in the functions of government, regardless of education, 
character, and personal interest in the common weal, is one to be 
discussed by itself; and if it could be approached by a perfectly 
unprejudiced person, like the man from the moon, might be placed 
on the table alongside of the question of woman suffrage. It would 
be apart from the purpose of - this article to set forth any views as 
to the relative claims of expediency on the one hand, and abstract 
rights on the other, in determining who shall be allowed to vote. 
In the republic of the United States, the doctrine of abstract rights 
has obtained the ascendancy (except as to women), and, it must work 
out its own salvation with more or less fear and trembling. Vestigia 
nulla rctrorsum. In the republic of England the rule of expe- 
diency has governed and will continue to govern. Looking at the 
frequency of bribery ih elections, I should say that it would not be 
advisable Jo enlarge the area of corruption rapidly by opening the 
suffrage to a class who would mainly exercise it for its value in 
money or gin. The next generation of the Seven Dials and St. 
George’s in the East may be, must be, better qualified to vote for 
members of Parliament than the present, if the new school laws are 
wisely adrr*inistered. Whether all the people in England who would 
use the suffrage wisely and virtuously, have had it extended to them, 
may well be doubted. Whether all who have received it, do use it 
wisely and well is not by any means an open question. Any rule 
which may be adopted for bringing in new shoals of voters, whether 
by property or educational tests, will necessarily bring in a certain 
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number of the worthless and unprincipled. That it would have been 
better for us in America, especially in the large cities, if some such 
test had been adopted and adhered to, in place of universal suffrage, 
is the opinion of nearly all who have either education or property 

Not only does public opinion in England act more surely, speedily, 
and effectively upon the government than in America, but justice is 
more surely and expeditiously administered in the courts. Three 
causes for this difference have occurred to me. In the first place 
English judges are not concerned to determine the constitutionality 
of any statute — that question having been concluded by the Parlia- 
ment which enacted it. American courts ar$ constantly pestered 
with questions of this kind. They have to determine not only the 
interpretation of the law, but whether it was competent for the 
legislature to pass the law ; and the legislature^ both national and 
state, have fallen into the habit of passing bills of doubtful con- 
formity to the constitution, relying upon the courts to correct their 
errors, if any — a habit which may be mildly characterized as slovenly, 
dangerous, and destructive of all sense of legislative responsibility. 
One-third of all the delay and expense of lawsuits (except those of 
a strictly common law type) arises from the necessity imposed upon 
judges of deciding upon the constitutionality of statutes. It might 
be supposed d priori that the courts would eagerly seize such 
powers, and that the legislature would stoutly resent such encroach- 
ments. Exactly the opposite result has followed in both cases. The 
courts manifest great reluctance to set aside statutes for want of 
conformity to the constitution, and the legislature, in cases where 
they do so interfere, manifests not the least uneasiness, unless some 
party advantage is thereby put in jeopardy — which seldom happens. 
Secondly, the twofold system of courts — one appertaining to the 
state and the other to the United States — with a large and in- 
creasing number of cases which may be transferred or appealed 
from the former to the latter, has no parallel in England. Without 
going into details, I may say that it is productive both of delay and 
bad feeling. Thirdly, the practice of choosing judges of the state 
courts by universal suffrage has borne bad fruit iq many places, and. 
is destined to bear worse before we see the end of it. TJio general 
uprightness of the judiciary serves to make the rascality of the 
exceptions the more glaring, and to point out more forcibly the 
dangers of a system which contains such germs. 

The celerity with which common schools have been ^established 
in England since the passage of the last Reform Bill, is to me very 
noticeable, as is also the means employed to enforce the attendance 
of children. In providing school room and instruction • for all the 
children in her borders, and compelling their attendance, London, 
has outstripped* the American city where I reside, in which the 
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•'< common school system ” has prevailed since its first foundation. 
In the city of which I speak, which is perhaps exceptional, popu- 
lation has commonly outrun school accommodation, and compulsory 
attendance has only been faintly discussed. The several states of 
the Union have each their own peculiar school laws. Whether 
compulsory attendance has been adopted in any I do not know. I 
think it has been in some parts of New England, but it is not 
general. To have achieved so groat a blessing as the means and 
appliances of universal primary education, is a surprising thing 
considering the shortness of time you have been about it. The rates 
paid by Londoners # for all purposes, including Church-rates, are 
trivial as compared with those paid in American cities. I judge 
that they are not more than one-fifth the sum assessed upon equal 
amounts of property in New York or Boston. This is not specially 
to be wondered at, when we consider the accumulated wealth of 
London, and reflect that she has long since bought and paid for her 
permanent improvements, while American cities are either buying 
theirs or paying interest on the debts contracted to secure them. But 
it makes the wonder grow that anybody should grumble at a school- 
rate of threepence in the pound of assessed rental value — the assess- 
ment being not more than half the real value — because perchance 
somebody may have more children in school than somebody else. 

That the schools should be handicapped with a church question is 
to be expected. Wc are not wholly free from such disputes in 
America, though our ^circumstances are much more favourable to 
non-sectarian tuition than those of the mother country. The union 
of Church anej. State is a most conspicuous headland to every 
American sojourner in England. Here, if anywhere, we seem to 
find the rock of ages. Union of Church and State is the illegitimate 
offspring of old Home. Its origin is to be found not in Jesus, but 
in Jupiter. When Christianity overturned the old mythology, it 
put on as many of the clothes of the decedent as it could wear. As 
the administration of the State, and the administration of religion 
were one before, so they continued to be one after the image of Mary 
had supplanted that of Juno in the Pantheon. Why does it never 
occur to tjie Ritualists of the Church of England that in putting on the 
trappipgs of the Papacy they are as likely as not putting on those 
of Paganism ? The union of Church and State was thus an existing 
fact when Henry VIII. broke with Rome, and he too passed it on 
down the stream of time, with a progeny of abuses like that against 
which De^n Stanley and the’ Rev. Mr. Fremantle protested last June 
at the City Temple. Notwithstanding these abuses, and the parent 
abuse implied in taking from the property of all to support a form of 
worship which is objectionable to a portion, the State Church seems to 
be tolerably well braced. It is very plain that Dissent is making no 
headway against it. The New Learning is its only formidable enfemy, 
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but this is the- enemy of the Dissenting churches as well. Indeed, 
the State Church is much more dexterous in meeting and making 
terms with this comer, than the other denominations on either side 
of the water. It seems to be sprinkled with clergymen who make 
no scruple of dipping into German criticism of the Bible, and passing 
the cream thereof over to their flocks in the shape of translations. 
If the New Learning is of the mammon of unrighteousness, it is 
finding distinguished friends in that which Americans have been 
accustomed to esteem the most conservative branch of the Protestant 
faith. For the rest, the Church of England sepms to be a well-to-do 
corporation, owning much land, declaring regular dividends, and 
fraught with a social power against which the breezy distractions of 
Moody and Sankey on the one hand, and the incantations of the 
Pope on the other, will alike prove ineffectual. 

It seems to be the fashion, both in England and America, to utter 
plaintive cries about the growth and spread of Romanism in the two 
countries. As regards the United States, it may be safely said that 
the Roman Catholic Church is making no inroads upon the native 
population. It gains nothing except in the way of importations from 
Ireland and South Germany, and these are too small in proportion 
to the whole to be accounted serious. On the other hand, it fairly 
holds its own in its particular sphere. Its tenets are opposed to 
our system of popular education, and every now and then we hear a 
Catholic bishop demanding a division of the school fund, so that 
Catholics may apply the portion which they contribute to their own 
peculiar method of training. It is impossible that this demand 
should be complied with. Logically the public authorities will be 
compelled to dispense with every form .of religious instruction in 
school : that consists now .only of reading the Bible as, a morning 
exercise, and is by no means universal. Some of the most eminent 
of the Protestant clergy are willing to yield this point. The 
Catholics will be as little satisfied with that, however, as they are 
with the present custom ; but it is all they can hope for, since a 
division of the school fund to accommodate the Catholics implies a 
division to accommodate the Jews, the Quakers, the Spiritualists, 
the Free-thinkers, and everybody else ; in short, h dissolution # and 
breakdown of the whole system. 

The Parliament and Government of Great Britain seem to spend 
their time for the most on matters of trifling importance. Whether 
reporters shall be recognised or only tolerated in the gallery ; whether 
the Prince of Wales shall distribute few or many necklaces to the 
native princes of India, and whether they shall be paid for in whole 
or only in part by the British people ; how much manure a tenant 
farmer should be allowed to put upon land without becoming sud- 
denly rich — these and kindred questions seem to be the exciting topics 
of Parliamentary debate. The seeming unimportance of the bills 
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engaging the attention of the Government is one of the first 
things that arrested my own attention, and I have explained it in 
two ways. Of course when a country has settled all its great 
questions it will busy itself with its little ones. England has repre- 
sentative government, free trade, a sound currency, and light taxa- 
tion. She has paid the Alabama claims, punished the Ashantees, 
and deposed the Guikwar of Baroda. Peace reigns in all her 
borders, and a good degree of contentment pervades all classes — 
higher, at all events, than her neighbours can boast, higher indeed 
than the United Stages can claim at the present time. Holland 
alone seems to show an equal satisfaction with outward circum- 
stances. Nevertheless, since a government must appear to do some- 
thing, it will naturally pick up the leavings of more stirring times. 
Again, of two parties dividing the political forces of a country, the 
one which is committed to the belief that things are well enough 
as they are, will of course find smaller things to bend its noble 
strength upon, than one which, theoretically at least, holds that 
there is much room for improvement. 

How far legislation may usefully deal with the squalor of the east- 
end of London is a question which I shall not enter upon. A pretty 
careful survey of that region, however, convinces me that England 
has not reached a point where her statesmen can afford to pause and 
congratulate themselves that things arc well enough now. All 
large cities have their east end. That of London is peculiar only as 
London herself is peculiar. Her area of dirt, foul air, and misery is 
larger than the entire area of many cities of metropolitan pretensions. 
That this area has partaken more or less of the general improvement 
which the British nation has felt in the last quarter of a century, is 
manifest evgn to strangers who see it now for the first time. It is 
no longer necessary for anybody to sleep out of doors or go supper- 
less to bed. Indeed, the paradise of these districts will have been 
reached, when every person habitually has as comfortable and 
healthful a lodging as he can get in the casual ward. I am quite 
persuaded that if half-a-dozen honourable members were as much in 
earnest to reform the bad neighbourhoods of Whitechapel, Stepney, 
&c.,«as Mr. Plimfcoll is to secure the breaking up of rotten ships, 
there woiud soon be changes for the better in this benighted and 
noisome region, which contains a larger population than all the 
merchant ships in Christendom, and which displays a degree of 
good temper eminently inviting the aid of higher intelligence. 

Every American is expected to bring home some ideas on the 
subject of English land monopoly. The conditions of the two 
countries in respect of land and land-ownership are so different that 
agriculture, as an element of national concern, needs to be studied 
here de novo . At the risk of repeating some things which I have 
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said elsewhere, I will here mention the impressions I hay© gained. 
Whatever may have been the evils resulting in the past from the 
aggregation of large tracts of land in the hands of the few, and the 
divorcement of the many from any interest in the soil except as 
tenants or hirelings — whatever may be the present evils of such a 
system — they are such as legislative power is no longer able to reach or 
greatly modify. If a tract of land equal to the rirea of England were 
suddenly added to the kingdom by rising from the sea, and were 
equally divided among the inhabitants, the process of concentrating 
it in the hands of the few to the exclusion of % the many would begin: 
immediately. The richer would bid for the portions of® the poorer, 
and would in the end obtain them by fair bargain. This must be 
the result in any country where the accumulation of wealth is 
great, where land-ownership confers social distinction, and where the 
area of land is small relatively to population. All three of these 
conditions exist in England. It would appear from this that what 
is called land monopoly is not an economic evil, unless we are 
prepared to admit that a perfectly natural and unconstrained course 
■of trade is an evil — which no economist can allow. Land in England 
is worth a certain sum per acre, per annum for purposes of tillage — 
for what can be made out of it — and that sum will be paid for it, 
however large or small the parcels into which it is divided. Is an 
undue amount of it withheld for deer parks, pheasant preserves, 
and the like ? It appears that as to lands of similar utility — lands 
within the undisputed control of Parliament, like the New Forest, — 
the will of the people is best consulted by putting a stop to move- 
ments initiated some years ago for transforming it into arable or 
pasture land, and that it is to be kept as nearly in a state of nature 
as may be. If Lord Leigh and Lord Ripon are minded to keep 
large parks at their own expense, to beautify the landscape and 
improve the air, I am not the one to complain. Still less should I 
complain if I were an Englishman, having the landscape and the 
air always at my service. 

The beauty of the English landscape, the verdure of the meadows, 
the fertility of the soil, the scientific and consummate methods of 
tillage employed, must impress the most carelSss observer.’ We 
have nothing comparable to the expansive foliage of English trees, 
the robust health of English hedges, the velvet softness and freshness 
of English turf ; nor have we, except in some of the more favoured 
parts of California, such ample and brilliant open-air flower-gardens. 
The dryness of our atmosphere and the extremes of our temperature 
suffice to account for the difference. When I saw the standing crops 
of hay and cereals in Warwickshire in June last, I thought T had 
never beheld so bounteous and promising a harvest in any land. The 
wheat-fields of California and Oregon in a favourable season will 
perhaps make a finer display in that particular cereal than any I 
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noticed in England, but those on the Atlantic slope are certainly 
much inferior in productiveness to yours. If the carefulness and 
thoroughness of tillage which prevail in England were applied to the 
soil of the state of Illinois, the resulting produce could not be dis- 
posed of at a profit, nor could it bo carried to market by any 
existing means of transportation. The freshness and greenness of 
rural England invades the metropolis, and gives to London a 
peculiar charm and distinction. The area and population and 
wealth of London are a thrice-told tale. Her parks and open 
squares and private gardens constitute her real distinction among 
cities in the eyes of the traveller. Other cities can be found larger 
than anybody will card to see the whole of. None can bo found with 
such wealth of rural adornment. Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a spot 
which few strangers find their way to, is itself quite unique in 
metropolitan belongings. 

English railways come in for a large share of attention and com- 
ment from every American visitor. In the way of comfort to the 
passenger they are inferior to the Transatlantic railways, while the 
charges for travel are higher. English passenger trains, however, 
are run at a higher rate of speed than American, and the conditions 
of safety, for an equal number of trains, are certainly greater. The 
arrangements for crossing each other’s, tracks, and the ordinary car- 
riage roads, at different grades, remove a large percentage of the 
chances of accident. But, on the other hand, the frequency of trains 
on the same tracks appears to make travelling by rail about as 
hazardous in the one country as the other. The arrangements of 
English railways*for receiving and delivering luggage, and relieving 
the traveller from anxiety respecting it, are inexcusably bad, while 
the system of carriage construction seems to be a deliberate provo- 
cation to outrages. These difficulties, I suppose, are to be attributed in 
part to British conservatism, and in part to the relutftance of rail- 
way directors to incur some slight additional expense. A recent 
case has naturally drawn out from the public press all the reasons 
that are supposed to justify a mode of travel which makes such 
outrages possible,* and has elicited from a grand jury the start- 
ling sugglstion that there ought to be some means of communi- 
cation between the guard' and the passengers. The reasons for 
making a train of railway carriages consist of a series of small 
prison vans seem to be two in number : viz., first, it has always been 
so ; second, Englishmen are exclusive, and like to have compart- 
ments to tflemselves. That it has always been so we may readily 
admit, since the .modern railway compartment is only the old stage- 
coach mounted on rails, minus the postboys. As to the exclusiveness, 
however, it appears that you do not obtain it except in cases where 
only a few passengers happen to be travelling, or where the guard 
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is bribed to incommode others in order to accommodate you ; and 
that when it is obtained, it is at the risk of having your throat cut, 
or an indecent assault committed upon your sister. When the 
magic number of eight happen to bo travelling together, then and 
only then is it possible to obtain exclusiveness without bribery and 
without danger of personal violence, under a system commended for 
its advantages in the way of exclusiveness. Logically, then, the 
English railway carriage, with its positive discomforts and potential 
dangers, is contrived for parties of eight. If there are only seven in 
the party, the danger is ever present that somebody whose pedigree 
is unknown may be thrust in among them, whereas if th^re are nine, 
one of them is quite sure to get mixed up with a miscellaneous lot 
of two-legged unfeathered animals, unless he is so fortunate as to 
find a carriage occupied only by a burglar or a lunatic. I would 
mention that parties of eight find no difficulty *in being as exclusive 
as they like in American railway carriages, where there is commonly 
room for fifty or sixty, where ventilation is much more perfect, 
where there is entire freedom of moving about and relieving the 
tedium of journeying, and where certain conveniences necessary for 
comfort and favourable to health are always at hand. I happened to 
be in a railway carriage in Italy not long since, which was adorned 
with a glass case firmly imbedded in the compartment close to the 
roof, to which was attached a printed notice, saying that in case of 
extreme danger the passenger was authorised to break the glass with 
his “ elbow,” and then to turn a key communicating with the guard 
by electricity, after which lie should thrust his arm out of tho 
window and agitate it till somebody came to his relief, but that if 
the danger was not sufficient to justify him he would be prosecuted 
to the full extent of the law. This, I believe, is an English inven- 
tion. I had read a description of it many years ago, but the ocular 
presentation of the thing was irresistibly funny. If this is the 
article to which a young lady looks for salvation in her hour of 
need, it is no wonder that she is discovered hanging bodily out of 
a train moving at the rate of thirty or forty miles an hour. In 
reply to the objection that if a cord were passed through the train, 
communicating with the guard or the engine-driver, nervous people 
would be continually pulling at it and stopping the train, I offer 
the experience of one who has travelled some hundreds of thousands 
of miles by rail in tho United States, where the bell-cord is always 
present, and who has never seen it touched by anybody, except the 
conductor or some employe of the train. 

The reason why the rates of railway fare are highei? in England 
than in America must be on account of the greater original cost of the 
roads, since they do not seem to be making extravagant profits on 
their share capital. Of course, if people have the luxury of riding 
thirty miles an hour through crowded cities on the summit of arches 
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more magnificent than those of the old Roman aqueducts they must 
pay something for it. The sensation is a novelty to all foreigners, 
and probably nothing gives one a more distinct impression of the 
high material civilisation centred in London. The extraordinary 
and unoquallcd facilities enjoyed by London for intercommunication 
by , means of her elevated and underground railways and her river 
steamers, constitute one of the factors whose conjunction appears to 
make it impossible for any other city to overtake her in population 
and importance. The other factors, as they appear to a superficial 
observer, arc porhaps worth noting. The first is the geographical 
size, or raths** smallness, of England, which renders it convenient for 
every Englishman of lliodcrate income to have a house, or at all 
events a lodging, in town if he chooses. In respect of her ability 
thus to recruit herself with the abundant sirength of a whole nation, 
I think London is peculiar. The territory of France is so wide, that 
Paris can never be to her what London is to England. New York 
has too many rivals on our side of the water to hope to gain oil 
London in the race, however large our population as a nation may 
become, and no other city in Christendom bids fair to compete with 
the three here named. The next potent element of supremacy pos- 
sessed by London is her accumulated capital and financial gravity, 
which it would be superfluous to enlarge upon. Undoubtedly, other 
cities can grow rich and acquire great importance in the way of 
money-lending. Frankfort-on-the-Main is such a city, but the 
other conditions of her growth are so completely different from those 
of London that it is idle to bring her into comparison. Again, the 
commercial area and facilities of the Thames distinguish London 
umong all European capitals, and must for ever continue to do so. 
In this respect her only rivals arc other ports of the United King- 
dom. What Antwerp might have become if she had not been 
scourged by centuries of war, and stunted by artificial barriers, it is 
useless to speculate. To the unprejudiced eye no signs can be dis- 
cerned of the approach of Macaulay’s New Zealander, unless it be 
found in the possible exhaustion, some centuries hence, of the British 
coal supply, and even thpn the metropolis may, by the exercise of a 
wise economy, be able to keep the arches of London Bridge in repair 
without soliciting alms from abroad. 

I have remarked that if it be a grievance that a comparatively 
small number of persons should be arrayed with titles and set up as a 
superior stratum of English society, by virtue not of merit but of 
ancestry, Englishmen are the only ones who have any right to 
apipplain of it, and that I have not heard such complaints uttered. 
On the ‘contrary, the average Briton seems ready to back his insular 
nabfljty against any foreign blood that can be mentioned, and the 
v<trfKMag Briton seems to have achieved glory enough if he can spread 
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upon his signboard the fact that he is patronised by some prince or 
princess. The multiplicity of such announcements adorning the 
public streets, and the frequency with which we are notified in the 
advertising columns of the newspapers that this or that movement or 

interest is pushed by the respectability of Lord , or sheltered 

under the ccgis of Lady , are sufficient to remind the wayfaring 

man from over seas that although he is in a land of republican free- 
dom, and although his native tongue is spoken in its streets, he is 
nevertheless some distance from home. Here in fact is the vital and 
radical difference between the two countries. It is not a political 
difference, as I have already shown, but something deeper and not 
so easily bridged. Being a social difference it is something which 
docs not concern me, and I leave to English satirists the task of 
doctoring any moral deformities it may give rise to. How far the 
vice of tuft-hunting and title-hunting may pervade British society 
can only be judged, I fancy, after long observation. For my own 
part, I saw very little of it. Anxiety to wriggle into company 
where one is not wanted, is a phase of character not usually confided 
to strangers at a first interview. Although I am assured by eminent 
Englishmen that the great and distressing British malady is a 
weakness of the knees at sight of a coronet, it cannot be included 
among the impressions that early obtrude themselves upon the visi- 
tor. It is to be hoped that a people who have conquered so many 
difficulties may be able eventually to overcome this singular mental 
awkwardness, which begins by overestimating the dignity of others, 
and ends in underestimating one’s own. Notwithstanding the reputa- 
tion Americans have achieved in the way of self-assertion, I have to 
acknowledge that we are not wholly free from the weakness under 
consideration, though in America a titled person is oftener an object 
of interest than of reverence, and what is taken for snobbery is not 
infrequently an ill-governed curiosity. Transatlantic snobbery takes 
the form of idle expenditure and outside show. The social arrange- 
ment which selects one child out of a family to be the exclusive 
recipient of the honours and estate, and discriminates against girls, 
is held in profound disfavour, and could by^no possibility be made to 
take root among us. Even those who ape the* manners ,of foreign 
aristocracy would shrink from a system which appears to contain so 
rank an element of injustice. 

The quantity and specific gravity of the fluids that John Bull 
sends down his throat have been so forcibly commented on, and so 
ingeniously accounted for, by M. Taine, that it is hardly worth 
while for anybody else to travel upon that ground. But excessive 
moisture and a cold climate are more convenient than philosophical, 
as reasons to explain why the Englishman is addicted to sherry, 
brandy, and stout, while the Frenchman, German, and Italian are 
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content with sweetened water, light wines and thin beer. I have 
seen more alcoholic liquor consumed in New Orleans and San 
Francisco, where neither excessive moisture nor cold weather 
prevails, than in any other American cities. The drinking in 
these places, however, seems to be rather perfunctory than enjoy- 
able — rather in the way of boisterous politeness and good-fellowship 
than as a means of assuaging thirst. With an Englishman," drinking 
seems to be a matter of “ true inwardness.” He drinks because he 
likes the liquor and its effects. If a man must burn his stomach 
and poison his blood with alcohol, it seems more reasonable that he 
should do sc* because he likes it, than because he doesn’t. The 
inevitable penalty, so forcibly set out by Dr. Carpenter, would seem 
to have a sort of compensation in the one case which would be 
wanting in the other. The difference in aspect between a Paris 
cafe and a London tap-room is well calculated to make a Frenchman 
gasp, and the spectacle of women who are not harlots drinking raw 
gin at a public bar, has a staggering effect 'upon the American 
tourist, although he can find a great deal of intemperance without 
wearing out his shoes at home. The efforts on foot for repressive 
legislation in England, I venture to predict, will fail of accomplish- 
ing their end, whether Parliament shall be persuaded to adopt it or 
not. In America, it has been found to succeed in localities where 
the people are nearly all temperance men — that is, where it is not 
needed — and to fail everywhere else. That intemperance is a fright- 
ful evil in both branches of its Anglo-Saxon family is not to be 
disputed, and I hold in honour the motives of any who seek to 
combat it, however I may differ from them as to the efficacy or 
reasonableness of the means sought to be employed. 

The English civil service, though perhaps no better than some of 
the continental systems, is a text upon which any American who has 
had to do with public affairs may preach a long sermon to his own 
countrymen. This is not the place for such a discourse, and I shall 
only outline the impressions made upon me. They will perhaps 
appear as simple as some* of the observations of Goldsmith’s Citizen 
of the Wor^d. Nevertheless they go to the root of the whole 
question of government. In England I perceive that the forces of 
society conspire to make the person holding an administrative office 
efficient, faithful, diligent and trustworthy. How far the original 
appointment to office may be controlled by favouritism, I do not 
inquire. But it is very clear that if the appointee turns out a rascal, 
an ignoramus* or a sluggard, he must prove so in glaring despite of 
the system under which he holds his place, since he is sure of 
retaining it if he is meritorious, and of being promoted in due time 
if he is extra-meritorious, and of being pensioned if he is disabled 
in the service or overtaken by age. His office gives him a certain 
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amount of social distinction, which he loses if removed for any 
fault, and the esprit dc corps which has been bred by long con- 
tinuance of the system, insures a degree of intelligence at least pro- 
portioned to the duties of the office. Under such a system the embers 
of a vast official patronage cannot be imported into the ordinary 
political contests of the country, to give additional heat to elections, 
to inflame partisan rage, and to stifle independent thought and 
action. Turning to the American system, or practice, we find that 
the surroundings of the ordinary office-holder prompt him to do the 
best he can for himself during his probably limited term of office. 
His social position is not improved by his t acceptance\>f place but 
rather the reverse, because he is most commonly understood to hold 
it at the pleasure of some Congressman, and consequently to be 
the tool of said Congressman. No qualifications of fitness are really 
requisite, though public opinion enforces some attention thereto. 
The officer is liable to be removed whenever he becomes distasteful 
for any reason to the appointing power, or whenever any other 
person can command the influence to supplant him. Of esprit de 
corps there is none, and can be none. When an election of President 
is to take place, the emoluments of some eighty thousand offices are 
really put in dispute, for although the number of removals is always 
much less, the potentiality of removal is equal to the whole number 
of incumbents, and the heat generated by the strife is equal to the 
greed which that number is capable of engendering. A distin- 
guished American senator has been heard to say that this makes the 
best civil service in the world. It is the worst one that I know 
anything about, but its inherent vices cannot bg fully appreciated 
till one has been brought into the neighbourhood of a better. I 
count it among the greatest advantages an Amerioan can derive 
from a visit to England, that he has the opportunity to put the two 
systems side by side, and to learn the detestable vices of his own by 
comparing it with yours. If England has not carried her civil 
service to the perfection attained in Germany, she is not manacled 
by bureaucracy, and her example proves that it is possible to have 
an official class who are not a governing class. Indeed the official 
class in the United States are understood to have ^fulfilled the 
conditions of their appointment so far as they have succeeded in 
becoming the governing class, and the most common reason assigned 
for removing an incumbent is that he has lost political supremacy in 
his locality. Why do we not change this system ? you ask. There 
are some difficulties of a technical character. Congress cannot 
change it even if so disposed, because the constitution lodges the 
appointing power in the President, and the removing power is 
understood to be a part of the appointing power. The President for 
the time being could change it if he would, but his acts would only 
htive the force of example to his successor. In truth, neither Congress 
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nor President appears to desire any change. They are the chief 
beneficiaries of the partisan activity of the appointees. In point of 
fact, public opinion is not yet fully alive to the egregious and 
growing evils of the service. These evils are understood to have 
begun in the Presidency of General Jackson, some forty years ago. 
Prior to that time the American civil service was very much what 
the English is now; yet there has been no change of law or 
constitution meanwhile, but only of practice. The American civil 
service has now become in some respects like the English in the 
time of George III., whfen Members of Parliament were bribed with 
place to hound on th<* war against the colonies. It is a system 
which cannot last. How much further mischief it must work ere 
it is abated, time will show. 

c 

English writers have for the most part given a bad name to 
their own country, and "afterwards to other countries they have 
visited. They 'have created the impression abroad, so far as they 
were able, that England is mainly noted for fogs, snobs, and paupers, 
and that America is principally distinguished for braggarts, armed 
bullies, and divorced women. This is not the place to defend my 
own country. She has yet much to learn ; but I submit that she is 
performing a useful though tedious office in washing, combing, and 
educating the disinherited ones, both white and black, whom Europe 
has thrown so liberally upon her shores. America welcomes English 
travellers more warmly 'than any others, and England welcomes 
Americans, if not more warmly than others, as warmly as 
they can hope to* be welcomed anywhere. Indeed English hospi- 
tality is commensurate with the renown and greatness of the 
empire. I speak not of my own experience merely, but of that of 
every American visitor in any way qualified to be the recipient of 
it whom I have ever met. I did not, in the course of six weeks, 
have the advantage of a London fog, but the season was not'Vell 
chosen for that entertainment. I made frequent and extensive tours 
on foot through the districts inhabited by the working classes, 
and the result I r^ach "is this — that skilled workmen are on the 
whole bettdS: provided with comforts in England than in America, 
but have less opportunity to rise to the condition of employers ; that 
the condition of the unskilled labourer is essentially the same in both 
countries; and that the “ slums ” are more orderly in London than 
in most of our large cities. I have not, however, had opportunity 
to observe the condition of the agricultural labourers in England 
as yet, and hence can make no comparisons in that department. 

The economy of personal expenditure among the well-to-do 
classes is certainly a notable and praiseworthy feature of English 
civilisationr Of course economy is a relative term. Englishmen 
are not so economical as Scotchmen, nor Scotchmen as Frenchmen, 
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norFrenchmen as Chinamen. I fear it must be confessed that my 
countrymen are the most prodigal of all, and that they get less for 
their money than any others. This is the current opinion of hotel 
keepers, couriers, dress-makers, jewellers, and vendors of bad copies 
of the old masters on the Continent, and I shall not venture to 
contradict such practised observers. But John Bull has one mode 
of getting rid of his money which is perhaps even more objectionable. 
Horse-racing, attended by wagers of money, is under the social ban 
in America. Neither the efforts of a wealthy coterie in New York, 
nor the President’s fondness for the turf, hhve availed to give it a 
respectable footing. Consequently, we arc ^irprised wlien we find 
how deep a hold it has taken upon British society, and when we see 
more space given in the daily journals to the betting market than to 
the produce and corn markets. Undoubtedly betting is the condition 
upon which racing maintains itself at so high a popularity. Probably 
any attempt to suppress it by law would at present be ineffectual. 
It is said that the Italian Government dare not close the state lotteries 
even if it were inclined to, so strong is the appetite for that form of 
gambling among the people. But this paper is not intended for a 
lecture or a moral disquisition of any sort. Horse-racing and the 
stakes dependent thereon are noted as one of the impressive features 
of British civilisation which, when coupled with the closing of the 
Brighton Aquarium on Sunday, the stranger cannot fail to ponder. 
John Bull is perhaps the most Conservative-Radical member of the 
human family. * 

I have here recorded a few of the impressions which a first visit to 
England, in the months of May and June, has made upon me. Like 
his Highness of Zanzibar, who was there at the same period, I was 
gratified beyond the power of the Arabic tongue tO express. I 
shall urge my American friends visiting Europe to give more time 
to England than seems to have been the fashion, for I am sure that 
not only will they be amply repaid, but that what is left of the bad 
feeling engendered during our late war will be dispelled by closer 
intercourse. This feeling has greatly abated since the settlement 
of the Alabama dispute, but lias not wholly disappeared, since it was 
founded upon a conviction that the ruling classes of Engxmd desired 
to see us weakened and humiliated. I am sure that the Centennialism 
now running its course has no admixture of animosity to Great 
Britain arising from the events of 1776. All that long since passed 
away. We have no other distinctive history than the events which 
group themselves about 1776, and so we make the mest of them. 
The greater ones which have transpired since are too near us in 
point of time to be historical. If Centennialism appears rather long 
drawn out to others who have the stirring scenes of a thousand 
years all about them, they should bear in mind these differences. 

* , Horace White. 



ON THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF DIVINE MYTHS 

IN INDIA. 

Grote, in the first volume of his History of Greece, discusses in full 
the nature of myths, and he determines that the mythical narrative 
of Europe is a special product of the imagination and feeling, 
radically distinct both** from history and philosophy. He refuses 
altogether £o treat thp myths as containing any evidence upon 
matters of fact. lie does not deny, indeed he affirms, that myths 
may often embody real facts and the names of real persons ; but his 
position is that we ^iave no test whereby to distinguish fact from 
fiction in any particular myth of which corroborative evidence is not 
forthcoming, so that we must treat all as “ matter appropriate only 
for subjective history. ,, 

Looking to the arguments used in support of this sentence on the 
myths, one may question whether the historian has not been too 
exacting in his demands for extensive proofs, and too peremptory 
in discarding all reliance upon internal evidence and analogies, 
when he thus condemns indiscriminately all stories which are not 
specifically propped up by external proofs. For Grote maintains 
-that a narrative of credible incidents raises of itself no more pre- 
sumption (in default Of positive testimony) that the incidents 
occurred, than does a composition of Dc Foe — that it is plausible 
fiction and nothing more . 1 He says that even the highest measure 
of intrinsic probability in a narrative is alone insufficient to justify 
one’s believing that any of the facts related really occurred ; it can 
only make one admit that they may perhaps have occurred. An 
assertion may be made, he observes, of a thing entirely probable, 
which yet no one need credit, as if a man should assert that rath fell 
in Massachusetts on the day of the battle of Plataca. Here Grofe 
seems to be a little hard on the myths. For, first, it is very difficult 
to distinguish between {plausible fiction (of the kind, for example, to 
which De Foe’s History of the Plague belongs) and genuine history, 
in dealing with the records come down from ancient and uncritical 
ages ; and extrinsic evidence thus handed down is as likely to bo 
plausible fiction as the narrative which leans upon it. If we may 
only receive as credible those ancient narratives which could not 
possibly turn out to be very plausible fiction, we shall be hard 
pushed for the trustworthy authentication of much early history, 
religious and secular. Secondly, the example of thp supposed 
assertion as to simultaneous rainfall at Platsea and in Massachusetts 
(l) “ History of Greece,” Chapter XVI., page 413, small edition. J 
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is hardly fair. A man’s assertion of an isolated fact of which he 
could not possibly have any positive knowledge, either directly or 
by hearsay, is a very different thing from affirming credible facts 
which might reasonably, and according to the known habits of the 
people who relate the facts, have been handed down by tradition 
from the persons who witnessed them to those who related them. 
And, lastly, I venture to think that Grotc’s purely sceptical attitude 
ignores a great deal of collateral evidence in favour of myths being 
ordinarily formed round a nucleus of facts, any other formation 
being exceptional. At any rate if one may^rely upon comparative 
observation of the growth of myths in various parts of a country in 
which they spring up like mushrooms, a very great number of the 
myths of Indian polytheism and hero worship have grown straight up 
from the roots of a fact. * 

However, Grotc did not deny that myths, taken in a mass, contain 
real matter of fact ; ho only said that in any particular myth you 
carpiot distinguish fact from fiction, so he rejects them all as useless 
for the purpose of history. He would probably have admitted 
Dc Foe’s History of the Plague to be some kind of evidence that a 
plague did break out somewhere at some time ; he w r ould not have 
attempted to explain the whole story as some travesty of early 
imaginations. Now', some of the most enterprising Comparative 
Mythologists in England and Germany would remove all foundation 
in fact whatsoever from the figures and incidents of early Aryan 
myths, especially of divine myths. The whole province of myths 
has by them been occupied and annexed under the standard of 
philology. And of all myths the divine myth is universally taken 
to be most demonstratively a baseless fabric, to be founded on a class 
of facts utterly different from those which it purports to relate. The 
highest authorities in comparative mythology appear to trace almost 
the wdiolc of this class of figures and narratives into personifications 
of the worship of inanimate Nature. Even Professor Max Miiller, 
wdio, being strong, is also merciful in his use of the scientific method, 
wrote in 1850 : — 1 

“If wc want to know whither the human mind,* though endowed with the 
natural consciousness of a divine power, is driven necessarily and inevitably by 
the irresistible force of language as applied to supernatural and abstract ideas, 
we must read the Yeda; and if wc want to tell the Hindus what they r tre wor- 
shipping — mere names of natural phenomena , gradually obscured , personified and 
deified — wo must make them read the Yeda. It was a mistake of tho early 
Fathers to treat tho heathen gods as demons or evil spirits, and we must take 
care not to commit the same error with regard to tho Hindu god.s. # Their gods 
have no more right to any substantive existence than Eos or J Inner a, than Nyx or 
Apate. They are masks without an actor — tho creation of man, not his creators ; 
— they are nomina not numina — names without being, not beings without 
names.” 

(1) “ Chips from a German Workshop/* article Comparative Mythology. 

VOL. XVIII. N.S. Y 
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And in another essay on the Manual of Mythology he gives to Mr. 
Cox the very lenient warning that we ought to be prepared even in 
the legen da of Hercules or Theseus “ To find some grains of local 
history on which the sharpest tools of comparative mythology must 
bend or break.” “It does not always follow,” Professor Max 
Muller observes, “ that heroes of old who performed what may be 
called solar myths are therefore nothing but myths.” Nevertheless 
“ the general agreement which has of late years been arrived at by 
most students of mythology, that all mythological explanations must 
rest on a sound etymological basis,” has been so entirely accepted 
and made So comprehensive by writers of the books on this subject 
which arc most widely read, that it seems likely to obliterate all 
other explanations from the popular mind. This is especially the 
case as to divine myths, which contain so much that is obviously 
incredible, that people are the easier convinced that all these stories 
are imaginary from first to last, and the figures in them mere phan- 
toms of sun and mist. Even Grote, who did not commit himself to 
the theory of solar myths, uses the fact of the existence of divine 
myths as undeniable proof that myths need have no basis in fact, 
but may be pure creations of the mythopoeic faculty. ' For, at any 
rate, he argues (in opposition to those who affirmed the mythopoeic 
faculty to be never creative), the divine legend is often purely 
imaginative, not merely in Greece but in other countries also. These 
legends, he considers, derive their origin “not from special facts 
misreported and exaggerated, but from pious feelings pervading the 
society and translated into narrative by forward and imaginative 
minds legends in which the generating sentiment is con- 

spicuously discernible, gronding its own matter as well as its oini 
form ” 1 “To suppose/’ Grote adds in a note to another passage, 

“ that these religious legends arc mere exaggerations of some basis 
of actual fact — that the gods of polytheism were merely divinized 
men with qualities distorted or feigned — would be to embrace in 
substance the theory of Euemerus.” 2 Now, to embrace Euemerism is 
also the unpardonable heresy against extreme comparative mytho- 
logy which cannot be forgiven. 

But whife it would be undoubtedly a grievous error to embrace the 
theory of Euemerus as a “Key to all Mythologies,” on the other 
hand I venture to suggest that it cannot be left out altogether as an 
exploded notion “ astonishing in writers who have made themselves 
in any degree acquainted with the results of comparative grammar.” 
If one may be permitted to offer an opinion formed upon 6ome 
extensive observation of the working of the mythopoeic faculty in 
India — perhaps the only ancient country which still keeps alive a 

(1) “ History of Greece, M Chapter XVI. 

(2) Ibid., note to page 394. 
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true polytheism of the first order — I should say that in constructing 
the science of religion we might do worse than make room for the 
theory of Euemerus. In the details of his treatment of the myths 
his method of rejecting all that was to his mind impossible or 
incredible, and piecing together out of the residuum a plausible 
version of the story, seems indefensible. But Euemerus is said to 
have been an Asiatic traveller ; and if we may judge from what 
goes on before our eyes in Asia now, there is a great deal to say for 
his main theory, which “ represented both gods and heroes as having 
been mere earth-born men, though superior ft) the ordinary level in 
respect of force and capacity, and deified or beroified after death as 
a recompense for services or striking exploits.” Indeed, this quota- 
tion from Grote describes very nearly the conclusions that would be 
drawn from looking narrowly at the process oS the generation of 
gods in India at the present day ; and if there he ground for sup- 
posing that this process has been going on more or less in India for 
thousands of years, the effect is worth considering. It is probable 
that the loose presumptuous way in which Euemerus applied his 
method has brought his theory into unmerited disrepute, and has 
thus thrown it too much into the background now-a-days. ITis 
mistake lay in treating his theory as a master-key which would 
disclose the inside of all mythologies, though this is a mistake rarely 
avoided by any one with a theory on the same subject, for even the 
best and soundest of modern theories seems in this way to suffer by 
overstraining. For example, this theory of Euemerus is, I believe, 
rejected altogether by the more thorough-going comparative mytho- 
logists ; they will allow space for no explanations *but their own. 
The view maintained in the Mythology of Aryan nations as to the 
origin and course of divine myths, stated briefly, appears to be that 
primitive Aryans began with personifying the great processes of 
Nature, went on to deify in the image of man the impersonated 
phenomena, and to distribute their attributes ; then made the gods 
actors in legends which accepted in real earnest and converted into 
early incidents such metaphors as of light striving with darkness, 
and the like ; and finally, settled their full-blown, gods ajid demi- 
gods down upon earth with local habitations, names, aiid human 
biographies. Now, the Euemcristic theory would, speaking roughly, 
invert this order of development and begin at the other end, tracing 
the local hero through different stages of real life up to the great 
deity who wields the forces of Nature. And the main objection to 
either theory seems to be that it leaves no rot>m for the other ; that 
because each docs explain a part of mythology it has been applied 
to the whole ; that each theory endeavours to interpret not only- 
mythology in one phase or at one period, but the whole general 
course of its evolution into actual polytheism. Upon this subject 

y 2 
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the comparative method and philology have undoubtedly thrown a 
flood of light; nevertheless the high authorities who appear to 
resign to the whole family of divine Aryan myths their birth-place 
in the personifications of inanimate Nature may be unaware of the 
quantity and weight of evidence that an Euemerist could even in 
these days produce on his side. They seem to exclude too absolutely 
from their survey of the main springs of mythology and religion 
that copious and deep-flowing fountain of belief, the direct deifica- 
tion of humanity, the fact that men are incessantly converting other 
men into, gods, or embodiments of gods, or emanations from the 
Divine Spirit, all ovej* Asia; and that out of the deified man is 
visibly spun the whole myth which envelops him as a silkworm in 
its cocoon. This very remarkable operation of human credulity ia 
little mentioned by^ythologists, and vet to omit careful account of 
it, or to treat it as merely the last stage of a personified Nature 
worship, appears to involve risk of a wide misunderstanding of the 
whole birth and growth of primitive belief. Moreover, this miscal- 
culation at the starting-point would be likely to lead us astray 
further on, so that we might miss the structural connection between 
early incoherent forms of religion and those which are later and 
more concentrated. All the great Asiatic religions w’liich have 
lifted the world up out of polytheism derive straight from remark- 
able personages ; and it is to be remarked that even of these the 
historic humanity or individuality has been denied or explained 
away. Sakya Muni, thfc founder of Buddhism, has been disguised 
by the Brahmans as a great Avatar or embodiment of Vishnu ; the 
younger Burnouf actually interprets Christianity, on etymologic 
grounds , 1 to be a Fire worship ; and the speculations of Strauss are 
well known.* 

Before, therefore, we undertake to tell the Ilindu what he is 
worshipping, and to assure him that his gods are mere names of 
natural phenomena, I think we arc bound to consider them •in the 
actual field of observation, how they grow. We shall at least find a 
good deal of evidence to be collected in favour of Euemerism in India 
itself. For there^it is certain that the popular polytheism of the 
present dly is constantly growing up and developing out of the 
worship of holy or famous men who have actually existed. The 
universal and incessant practice throughout India (and I may say 
throughout Eastern Asia) of deifying remarkable personages, will 
account for the origin of almost all divine anthropomorphic narratives 
and for allcthe gods now in vogue, and it warrants placing their first 

(1) Explaining, I am told, Christos as “he who is fed with oil,” fire; just as 
K&pila, the reputed founder of the Sankhya philosophy among the Hindus, is affirmed 
by learned Hindu commentators to have been an incarnation of Agni> because one of 
the meanings of hiB name is Fire. 
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cause on a much broader basis of human incident than is usually 
allotted to them. In a former paper I tried to describe the process 
of turning men into divinities, by which saints and heroes are 
gradually promoted until they reach the highest and mistiest summits 
of godship ; and subsequent enlargement of observation in different 
provinces of India has created a deep impression that in Europe there 
is now no adequate conception of the extent to which and the force 
with which this intense and habitual working of the primitive mind 
towards deification must have affected the beginning of religions. 

In this stage of belief tho people construct for themselves Jacob's 
ladders between earth and heaven ; the men a # rc seen ascending until 
they become gods ; they then descend again as embodiments of the 
divinities ; insomuch that it may be almost doubted whether any god, 
except the Yedic divinities and other obvious JNaturc gods, comes 
down the ladder who had not originally gone up as a man, and an 
authentic man. The ascent of the older Hindu deities is shrouded 
in the haze of past times ; but several of the most eminent (Siva and 
Krishna for instance) arc still vulgarly reported and believed to have 
been men ; while there are instances in plenty of men who have 
actually started up the ladder by consent and testimony of the whole 
neighbourhood, and have rc-appcarcd as acknowledged divinities. 
To quote examples would be only to give a list of provincial deities, 
more or less obscure ; but one might safely say that a thousand verifi- 
able men are now worshipped as gods in various parts of India, and 
the number is constantly added to. The Indians worship everything 
created, but above all things men and women ; and anyone can notice 
that nothing impresses the primitive or the uncultivated mind like 
human personality or character. Nature worship itself, in its most 
striking form, is only maintained among the crowd by anthropomor- 
phism, while the actuality and sympathetic attraction of a real known 
person give him the immense advantage of local popularity. And 
this intense impression left by human personality is seen to be 
stronger as scrutiny penetrates into the lower stages of superstition. 
The aboriginal tribes are completely under its dominion; they cannot 
shake it off at all, and are haunted by their incapacity to get rid of 
powerful masters in life or death. If they attribute storing or sunsets 
to a sort of personified agency they are sure to attribute it to the 
agency of some real man whom they or their' fathers have known. 
The process of Brahmanizing which these tribes are undergoing in 
India of courso greatly increases the supply of gods from the Eueme- 
ristic source ; for as these poor non- Aryans, innocent of ipetaphysics, 
do most undeniably worship men, so the homely jungle hero comes 
eventually to get brevet rank among regular divinities, whenever his 
tribe is promoted into Hinduism. 

The upper ten thousand of Brahmans are prone to deny the 
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existence of this process, and to pretend that the deifying which goes 
on is involuntary on their part and a merely superficial irregularity; 
they want to keep their Olympus classic, and above the heads of 
these low-born intruders. But the local Brahman has to live, and is 
not troubled by any such fine scruples, so he initiates the rude Gond 
and Mina (non- Aryans of the jungle) as fast as they come to him for 
spiritual advice, sets them up with a few decent caste prejudices and 
daubs over their Mumbo Jumbo with a red oclire coating of Brah- 
manism. This is vexatious to the refined Vcdantist of the towns, 
but the same thing gogs on everywhere ; not refined orthodoxy and 
choral services, but revivals and incense pots, keep the mass of a 
people within a common outline of belief. And so the high and 
mighty deities of Brahmanism would never draw the non- Aryan, if 
he were not invited to bring with him his fetish, his local hero or 
Obiman, his were- wolf and his vampires, all to be dressed up and 
interpreted into orthodox emanations. Tn one part of Itajputana the 
Minas fan aboriginal tribe) used to worship the pig*. When thev 
took a turn toward Islam, they changed their pig into a saint called 
Father Adam, and worshipped him as such ; when the Brahmans 
got a turn at them, the pig became an Avatar of Vishnu. 

While these things arc going on before one's eyes, insomuch that 
any striking personage appears tolerably sure of divine honours and 
a miraculous biography after death, it is difficult not to allot the first 
place among the different methods of manufacturing gods to this 
process. Without doubt the Vcdic deities and a good many others 
which prevail in India have been produced by finer and more intelli- 
gent handicraft but for a rough propitiatory worship, adapted to 
everyday popular needs and uses, the quantity and quality of the 
deified men appear to satisfy a large demand and to give them an 
immense circulation. It should be remarked, however, that the 
description of Hinduism given in this paper applies throughout to 
the worship of the inass of the population of India, which is mainly 
rural ; and that the difference between the worship of the country 
and of the towns is very considerable whenever polytheism extends 
over a wide area, and if not under the influence of cities as orthodox 
centres . 1 ( * 

In short, though no one would deny the strong influence of Nature 
worship upon primitive religions, yet the part played by inanimate 
phenomena must not be overrated. Early superstitions derive much 
from the heavens above, from the sky, the storms, the seasons, and 
frpm light and darkness. The great Nature gods still reign, if they 

(1) For this reason, when we comparo Indian with classic polytheism, the comparison 
should be made, not with the religion of Italy or of Hellas, but with the polytheism of 
the Homan Empire. Every ono knows how heterogeneous that polytheism became, and 
how paganism of every sort flourished in the country long after Christianity had become 
the dominant faith of the towns. , 
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do not govern ; and their influence is felt over a wide range of legend 
and liturgy . But all the vitality and the concrete impressive figures 
which stand forth in the front rank of a popular Asiatic religion 
appear to come direct out of humanity below, out of the earth, as the 
scene of human action. That the two sources of mythology meet and 
are blended, there can be no doubt — the Nature god sometimes 
condenses into a man and is precipitated upon earth ; the man god 
more often refines and evaporates into a deity up in the skies. And 
thus it may, perhaps, be said that a polytheistic religion forms itself 
after the manner of a waterspout, which to ijie looker-on appears to 
be by the dipping down of the clouds from the sky, and the uprising 
of the waters which cover the earth, whereby is created a continuous 
column which may seem to lead up from earth to heaven, or down 
from heaven to earth, according to the fanqy of the wondering 
spectator. The bowing down of the clouds toward the earth may 
illustrate the human personification of the great mysteries of the 
inanimate forces as seen in the changes of the sky ; the uplifting of 
the sea water toward heaven above is the elevation to divinity of the 
incidents of human life, far-sounding actions, wonderful adventures, 
passionate sufferings, and the like. Where the waters of the earth 
end and those of the sky begin, one can tell precisely neither in the 
waterspout nor in the religion, after it has formed ; the precise 
point of contact disappears, and one can only guess by watching the 
process of formation upon other occasions. But whereas many 
persons appear to hold that this column which holds up the heaven 
of a primitive polytheism is almost entirely let down from the sky, 
my notion is that it rises much more directly froyi the earth, that 
man is mainly the base as well as the capital. 

That the theory of Eucmcrus applies more extensively to modern 
Asiatic polytheism than it did to the polytheism of ancient Europe, 
may well bo true. It may be that Nature worship, conscious or 
unconscious, prevails more largely in one stage than in another of 
popular religion ; and that the Indians have passed out of that stage ; 
that the old personifications have been superseded and have retired 
into the background. Indeed, there is such a crush and jumble of 
new gods constantly pushing themselves forward up Jhe Jacob’s 
ladder in India, that without fresh blood no old established deity 
could long maintain predominance. New and improved miraculous 
machinery is constantly introduced, and the complex and changing 
nature of human needs and grievances requires a popular god to keep 
abreast with the times. Such a thing for instance a§ vaccination 
requires in these days to be accounted for ; so does a locomotive steam 
engine ; and the question is whether such new wonders are to be 
accepted and absorbed or denounced. Fresh blood is of course 
obtained by the simple expedient of a new embodiment of the old* 
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fashioned divinity if the competitor is a new man, or by a new at- 
tribute if it is a physical discovery. In this manner the elder gods 
of Hinduism may well have been driven back into the sky by the 
swarm of earth-born deifications. In earlier ages, when society 
changed very slowly, and life was more uniform, this necessity for 
feverish competition' did not exist ; and religion was more stationary. 

But the leading gods of ancient Greece and Rome seem to have 
always been more obvious personifications of inanimate Nature than 
has for many centuries been the case in the popular liturgy of India. 
Comte’s theory of the r e volution of polytheism by the grouping of 
physical phenomena into a personage (which is in effect identical with 
the theory of the evolution of all divine myths from Nature worship) 
appears mainly drawn from classic polytheism, wherein the great/ 
heads of natural departments were universally known and adored, 
more or less consciously. These are the deities with which Eueme- 
rism has nothing to do, and which Euemerus should not have tried 
to explain away into men, for he did not understand their constitu- 
tion and made altogether a wrong diagnosis. As to these my 
conjecture is that the departmental god, immediate or derived, 
occupies no very forward place in modern Brahmanic polytheism. 
Without doubt the Ycdic personifications are still held in high 
reverence, and the system agrees with classic polytheism in deifying 
a few of the more important vital functions, which are, however, still 
represented by unmistakable concrete symbolism, not by such delicate 
personifications as Aphrodite or Lucina. And natural phenomena 
are still largely worshipped in concrete, as the Sun or Fire, which is 
mere fctichism. ^ But, I repeat, the vast majority of the deities really 
in vogue are magnified non-natural men, without any defined 
speciality, who subsist and flourish by absorbing not the powers of 
nature, but the devout or heroic exploits of men . 1 And this differ- 
ence, if it exists, between the constitution of Asiatic and of classic 
polytheism may, perhaps, be explained by saying that the*' more 
imaginative and incomparably more aesthetic Greek had reached a 
later stage of polytheism, in which people are satisfied with personi- 
fying movements of Nature ; that his symmetrical and poetic taste 
led him toigroup iSie attributes of the sea, for instance, artistically 
under one name, and actually to adore his beautiful creation. 
Whereas the Hindu, grotesque and irregular in his conceptions, more 
gross in his sensuous ideas, but at the same time more profoundly 
spiritual, more oppressed by the mystery of life and death, requires 

(l) They als? draw largely upon the dangerous characteristics of animals ; hut this 
is a branch of tho subject which is not hero touched, though here also comparative 
mythology seems to have made an arbitrary annexation of the whole province. To 
those who live in a country where wicked people and witches are constantly taking the 
form of wild beasts, the explanation of Lykanthropy by a confusion botween Leukos 
and Lukos seems wanton. 
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something closer to human sympathies for his worship. Between a 
bad climate and worse governments he has usually had a hard and 
precarious lot upon earth ; he would demur from his own experience 
to the sentiment that kings' and priests can make or cure but a small 
portion of the ills which man endures ; ho would rather assert the 
exact contrary — taking the priests to bo agents of the gods, and 
taking the gods, as he does, to be merely another phase of the 
powerful men who do what they choose with him on earth. These 
personages, whether in the human or the divine phase, are a great 
burden to his weariful existence, and are tjic chief causes of his 
anxiety to escape from it ; he by no means looks forward to meeting 
his gods in some future world and singing their praise ; what the 
II indu desires is to escape from them altogether and to attain either 
absorption or extinction. He canonizes or deifjes his distinguished 
men, not in the way of distributing orders of merit or titles for past 
services, but because he really thinks they were and arc the embodi- 
ments of Power and could still do him a mischief. And the extra- 
ordinary difficulty which the Hindu finds in conceiving a way of 
escape out; of his personal existence is only one proof of the very* 
strong impression made upon him by individual personality and 
character. He will not realise the dismissal to shades below of a 
hero, nor will he leave him drinking nectar with a purple mouth up 
above, only t o re-appear when called in to solve knots worthy of a 
god. His favourite doctrines of transmigration and incarnation bring 
the individual constantly hack upon earth in the flesh. Thus he 
constantly turns his men into gods, and his gods back into men ; he 
discovers a living man in whom the god actually resides, or he builds 
a. temple to a god with .an authentic human biography, with equal 
confidence. All this may rest ui3on pantheism, or the belief that the 
primal energy is the same everywhere in a storm, a cow, a man, or a 
god. Ilut it none the less follows that this divine energy is 
most, directly concerned with humanity when it is run into the 
mould of a human creature. Borgias and Catilines are, in India, 
more important and impressive representatives of heaven’s design 
than even storms and earthquakes. And, therefore, for one personi- 
fication of storms and earthquakes, the Hindu deifies *a hundred 
Borgias or successful Catilines. In this way I should attempt to 
argue that the working divinities of Hinduism arc much more largely 
supplied by the deification of authentic men than may ever have been 
the- case in classic Europe, and consequently that the theory of 
Euemerus affords a good explanation of the origin of great part 
of Asiatic polytheism. 

It is worth remarking that Buckle, in comparing the Hindu and 
Greek religions, lays stress upon a view of their respective character- 
istics which is almost exactly contrary to that which has here been 
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suggested. He is illustrating (in bis History of Civilisation) tho 
influence of physical laws on religion ; and in this place his errors on 
matters of fact are so great as to inspire grave mistrust of the process 
of searching a library for facts to suit a comprehensive theory. 
44 According to the principles already laid down,” says llucklc, the 
deification of mortals “ could not be expected in a tropical civilisation, 
where the aspects of nature filled man with a constant sense of his 
own incapacity. It is, therefore, natural that it should form no part 
of the ancient Indian religion ; ” and lie then quotes Colebrooko, 
who said that the worship of deified men is no part of the Vedic 
system, as If the remark applied to Indian religion generally. He 
goes on to point out that in Greece the deification of mortals was a 
recognised part of the national religion at a very early period ; 
whereas it is, he affirms, a form of idolatry unknown to Asiatics. 
In fact, it is a “peculiarity of tho Greek religion.” But what 
Colebrook really said was that the worship of deified heroes is a 
later phase, not to be found in the Vedas ; though the heroes them- 
selves, not yet deified, are therein mentioned occasionally. Buckle 
had evidently never heard of that very remarkable and flourishing 
offshoot of Buddhism in India, the Jaina faith, which is nothing else 
but the worship of deified men ; and when we consider that the 
deification of men is universally characteristic of the cults of all 
the wild non- Aryan tribes in India, we sec how completely Buckle's 
theory, that this deification implies a sujjcrior respect for the dignity 
of man, breaks down »under accurate observation. The bloodiest 
and most degrading superstition in all India, that of the Khonds, is 
saturated with Jhe idea that men become gods. Among all the 
ancient ruling families of Bnjputuna, the court euphemism for 
announcing a chief s death is that he lias become one of the gods. 

And thus, to resume the course of our subject, mythology develops 
into polytheism very largely out of the primitive habit of astonish- 
ment at the deeds and sufferings of real men, out of the mystery of 
death, and the universsil attraction exercised over man by superior 
men. The elemental personifications exist, but they retain no 
monopoly of attributes* for a large proportion of every wonderful 
event or lippearaffee is claimed for the local hero, whether it be 
storm, earthquake or cholera; it is just as likely to be attributed to 
some notorious person living or just dead, as to an established god, 
or to one of the primal deities who are constantly re-appearing in 
tho Avat&rs. Later on in the apotheosis comes the invention of 
monstrous ^nd fantastic miracles, which are mainly nothing more 
than gross palpable lies invented by the priests for advertising their 
deity and attracting attention, like a huge pictorial programme of a 
circus stuck up in a country village. These amazing excrescences 
create no proper prejudice at all against the actuality of their hero, 
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for no hero ever appeared, in Asia who was not at once daubed over 
with a thick coating of the marvellous, which is, however, mere 
conventional exaggeration, mainly intended to amuse and attract. 
No one is seriously taken in by the magnificent coloured painting of 
the circus performer driving twenty horses abreast, but if you go 
within the booth you will find that he really does something rather 
novel and curious. And the end of this deification is that a magnified 
non -natural man is deposited in Olympus with a large credit to his 
account for whatever has been latterly going on in his neighbour- 
hood upon earth, mid an accumulated capital.stock of miracles which 
are mostly delusions pure but often facts grievously distofted. Then 
in latter days when the atmosphere of belief lias changed, and when 
publicopiuionhusbccomeclarificd on such matters, people are astounded 
at finding a deity with such an extravagant history quietly seated up 
aloft, and they try to evaporate him or to explain him away with 
all possible ingenuity, lienee a variety of metaphors and mystifica- 
tions employed particularly by the more cultivated and intellectual 
polytheists ; but it is \ery rare to find any one of the superior classes 
who will acknowledge that the god i> simply the natural outgrowth 
of the deifying process going on around them. They will say of a 
man that he is the embodiment <>i* a god : they encourage the people 
to turn men into gods, and they are reluctant to allow that their 
gods are men. The moruli'N are puzzled by the apparent want of 
inoral purpose or ethical decency about the god, forgetting that they 
who fashioned him went upon the analogy *jf their own experience 
and of the pitiless course of nature, and that the god was never 
intended to be a model, or a reforming governor^ only a distorted 
image of some passages in human existence. And, lastly, in order 
to get rid of the intense anthropomorphism, people expound that 
it is necessary to the laws and processes of the human mind, and 
in order to make certain transcendental ideas conceivable to the 
faculties. But, in fact, man usually obtains the human figures for 
his heaven by a very much more material operation — by taking 
rough casts, as one might say, of famous personages in the flesh, 
and subsequently modelling and re- modelling the plastic shape to 
suit his fancy or his moral sense. # 1 

From this point of view, therefore, the professors of the science of 
religion who maintain that divine mythology was originally formed 
in the sky out of nature worship, where it gradually condensed and 
was precipitated in the shapes of polytheism, may be perhaps said to 
have omitted due attention to the antecedent process of # evaporation 
upward. The cloud land is first tilled by emanations from the 
earth. And, from a different standpoint of observation, the meta- 
phor suggested by this constant transmutation of human forms into 
divine images, and by their refraction again upon the sight of men 
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wondering, is that of a mirage. In countries and climates where, 
as in India, the fantastic phantasmagoria of divine shapes or scenes 
in the heavens above answers very closely to what is actually going 
on, or supposed to be going on, among men upon earth below, the 
phenomenon is easily explained and understood. One watches the 
reflected forms take shape and colour, and fade as the sun grows 
stronger, and dispels the intellectual mist out of which they are 
produced. Thus watching, it is impossible not to suspect tho fallacy 
of drawing an argument in favour of the credibility of any divine 
narrative from its natural analogy with the known order of things 
in the worlS, and of demonstrating that because strange and unac- 
countable things arc known to occur upon earth, therefore any 
incident not more strange and unaccountable, reported as from heaven, 
is credible. This is, to affirm that the reflection is as substantial as 
the thing reflected. The peculiarity of the religious mirage is that 
it remains long alter the scenes upon earth which it caught up 
have passed away; for a primitive belief retained among cultivated 
people is like the survival (if it could happen) in the sky of a 
mirage long after the landscape which it reflected, with the early 
light and the hazy atmosphere which transmitted it, have changed. 
If this survival were possible in tin* physical world, then, since the 
appearance still remaining in the sky would have no lunger even u 
fanciful or refracted resemblance to objects on the changed face of 
the country below, the people would wonder bow it came there, the 
phenomenon would appear mysterious and inexplicable, mystic and 
symbolical, as a divine myth appears to later generations. But 
those who have ^cn a religious mirage in its earlier stages perceive 
that the human forms visible in the heavens are mostly the great 
shadows east* by real personages who stood out from among tho 
primitive generations of men upon earth. They are fantastic xilhoiu ticH, 
and they fade away as the mists dear ; but they almost certainly 
reflect and preserve in outline an original figure somewhere once 
existent upon earth, though they may be now no nearer the scale of 
humanity than the spectres of the Brocken. 

For the purposes of* the science of religion, and as a study of 
further develoj)meirls, it is worth while observing how the spiritual- 
ists of India, the preachers of pure morals and of subjective creeds, 
are hampered and entangled by this gross materialism of the people. 
No spiritual teacher of mark can evade being reckoned a god (or a 
visible embodiment of divine power) by the outer ring of his dis- 
ciples, and an atheist or blasphemer by his enemies ; he may disown 
and denounce, but the surrounding atmosphere is too strong for him. 
When the lower class of Brahmans discover that in his secret teach- 
ing he is against them, they are apt to invent vindictive and 
scandalous accounts of his birth and social conduct. They may 
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excommunicate him, and reasonably, for in all countries the spi- 
ritualist is impelled to attack caste rules and those prejudices about 
bodily purity or impurity which arc so inveterate in all early 
theologies. And if the new sect openly defies caste, it will be 
persecuted. The common people, on the other hand, amid much 
vague awe of the professional Brahman, never allow him a mono- 
poly of their religious custom ; nor docs the Brahman himself set up 
as agent for the only genuine repertory of divinities, or declare all 
others to be spurious. Uniformity and consistency in creeds are 
inventions of the thorough-going European mind ; and though 
religion is certainly the only general question which rcidly interests 
the Asiatic, yet he has never organized eithcV his ideas or his insti- 
tutions up to that point of precision which naturally breeds active 
intolerance of dissent or incongruities. To the mass of Hindus it is 
quite simple that they shall indulge their fancy in following after 
any new deity or saint who is likely to do them a good turn, without 
troubling themselves whether this latest dispensation is in accordance 
or collision with their regular everyday ritual. So they insist on 
recognising the spiritualist a< a fresh manifestation of Power, and 
they worship him accordingly. This does not much offend ortho- 
doxy, which lias no great objection to an extra god or so ; but the 
esoteric doctrines, which probably drown all priesthoods and gods 
together in the depths of >01110 mystic pantheism, are much more 
likely to get their authors into trouble. Hence arise the secret fra- 
ternities, the mystic symbols and masonic* signs, by which nearly 
every spiritual sect intercommunicates. Those things are used to 

save the teacher from liN friends as well as from his enemies; the 

p 

melancholy ascetic may be seen sitting and enduring the adoration 
of the crowd; he does not encourage them, but he docs not much 
attempt to undeceive them. His .secret, his way of life, his glimpse 
behind the curtain before which all this illusive stage-play of the 
visible world goes on, his short cut out of the circle of miserable exist- 
ences, those things he imparts to those initiated disciples whom he 
selects out of the herd, and whom lie sends abroad to distribute the 
news. When he dies he is canonized, and hf may full into the grip 
of the Brahmans after all and be turned into ifti embodiment of a 
god, but Iun society may also survive and spread on its spiritual 
basis. Unluckily secret societies founded on the purest principles 
are dangerous institutions in all ages. They arc of course regarded 
suspiciously by every government, and with very good reason; for 
their movements in Asia arc sure to grow' into political agitation 
whenever they acquire an impetus. And in India there is such a 
perceptible tendency of spiritual liberalism to degenerate into licence, 
there is so much evidence of the liability of the purest mysticism 
to be interpreted by way of orgies among weaker brethren, that one 
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may guess scandalous stories about private gatherings of the initiated 
to have been not' altogether without foundation in any age or 
country. 

Whether a spiritual ascetic shall succeed in founding a sect with 
inner lights, or only a fresh group of votaries which adore him as a 
peculiar manifestation of divinity, seems to depend much upon all 
kind of chances. Sometimes both conceptions of him survive, and 
thus we get that duplex formation so common in Eastern religions — 
the esoteric doctrine and the exoteric cult. There is one widely 
spread sect in India (though not many English know it) which out- 
wardly worships Krishpa — an incarnation of Vishnu — and sets up 
his image in the house ; but their real point of adoration is an 
obscure enthusiast who founded the sect not very long ago, and who 
is now in the semi-piiraculous stage. By the outer disciples he is 
certainly held to be himself an embodiment of Vishnu ; but, so far 
as can be made out, the initiated still know him to have been a 
spiritualist who scorned gods and Brahmans. But, as times go on, 
these two branches out of one stock — the worship of a divinity and 
the inner revelation — become twisted up together, so that the 
reputed miracles arc used to authenticate the spiritual message, and 
the spiritual message is put forward as an adequate motive to explain 
the miracles. Then of course the message itself is subjected to 
incessant changes and enlargements ; for, being always at its first 
delivery a veTy simple message contained in a few deep abstruse 
sayings, it is very soon Squired to explain everything in this world 
and the next. Here conies in the living tradition which fill# in 
details , and provides fresh formulas to supply fresh needs . This 
hwVy vsomasHti Wvt 

sect, upon wftom the mantle of the founder is supposed to hare 
fallen; sometimes, indeed, they arc proclaimed to be successive 
incarnations of the god who first appeared in the founder. But this 
is only where the spiritual side of the peculiar doctrine has been 
very mucb darkened, cither intentionally or by ignorance. 

All these transitions in the working out of religious creeds and 
dogmas are visible in India at the present day. We can perceive 
how the reftgious i&cas of a great population do not develop regu- 
larly and simultaneously through regular stages in one direction or 
from one starting-point ; but that ideas, simple and complex, physical 
and metaphysical, moral and immoral, grow up together in a jumble, 
the strongest growth absorbing the weaker ones. In India of course 
the whole atmosphere is gradually changing, but we have yet to see 
how this will modify the old belief. Speaking broadly and exclud- 
ing Europeanized societies, it may be said that nowhere as yet in India 
has morality become essential to the credibility of a divine narra- 
tive. Perhaps, indeed, the course of ideas in modern India may 
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never load up to this necessity, and the Hindus may retain their 
primitive notions of malignant deities as being reasonably in accord- 
ance with the perceived analogies of nature, and as furnishing quite 
as good an explanation of the prevalence of evil in this world as any 
hitherto discovered by philosophers. For Mr. Mill’s conclusion, that 
of accepting a Divinity but doubting his omnipotence, is, whatever he 
may say to the contrary, a kind of philosophic return toward the 
idea of popular polytheism, a distribution of divine powers. And 
the main practical objection to its becoming popular is that it in no 
way satisfies the religious feeling of desire* for perfect trust and 
dependence which is peculiar to Christianity and Islam? In Hin- 
duism also this feeling is universal, but vague and indefinite, not 
belonging necessarily to the conception of the gods. That belief in 
a moral purpose and a just Providence should be rooted in the 
Hindu mind, side by side with all these absurd mythologies, is only 
one of the numerous anomalies natural to polytheism, which should 
neither derange nor confirm any theory about the origin of the 
mythology. Yet the co-existence in the same period and community 
of irrational and monstrous myths with sublime conceptions of the 
ways of gods toward men has not only been marked as a puzzling 
contradiction, but has been used as evidence that the source of divine 
myths was never really religious belief but only metaphoric expres- 
sion. It seems to have been argued that because Eummus in the 
Odyssey speaks reasonably and reverentially of the gods, therefore 
his generation could not actually have invented or believed the 
undignified and scandalous stories about the gods. And consistency 
is saved by the theory that the scandalous stories weje only distorted 
Nature myths ; that the theology u had not sprung up from 
any religious conviction ; ” that “it had started with being a 
sentiment, not a religion .” 1 Nevertheless it is quite certain and 
open to proof that a pagan will invent and worship most rehgiousVy 
the most indefensible gods, and will simultaneously believe vaguely 
but firmly in a moral purpose and a supreme dispensation of justice 
and judgment to come. Any Hindu will call on God [Bhagtcd)f\ to 
attest the justice of his cause, precisely as a Clvistian might ; though 
at the same time lie worships any number of specific divinities who 
have no pretensions to set up as patrons of morality or justice. 
And the real explanation of the contradiction is that the specific 
god is seldom anything more than a glorified supernatural image 
of a man, not necessarily virtuous at all, only undoubtedly powerful. 
Tho innumerable gods of Hinduism are mostly deified, ghosts, or 
famous personages invested with all sorts of attributes in order to 
account for the caprices of nature. This is the state of the vulgar 
pagan mind : by tbc more reflective intelligence the gods are recog- 
(1) ** Mythology of the Aryan Nations.'* 
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zn S ed as existent and as beings capable of making themselves very 
troublesome, whom it is therefore good to propitiate, like men in 
office. The devout pagan nevertheless trusts that there is something 
better beyond and above these gods, and that the moral purpose 
works itself somehow straight in spite of their capricious influences ; 
at the worst there is death, absorption, or annihilation by which one 
may escape that dread of the gods which troubles the life of man 
from its inmost depths. 

But whether the Hindus tend toward improving their popular 
divinities into rational, gods, or into moral gods, or into gods incon- 
ceivable ycT credible, or toward sinking them all in the ocean of 
pantheism, or of materialism, we may be sure that both the fantastic 
demi-gods and the mystical spiritualists u ill have their acts and 
sayings gradually recited down and recast to suit the exigencies of 
the times. All sorts of fictions will be employed lo manage the 
further transition by gentle gradients and breaks, to serve for a 
curtain behind which the costumes are changed and the scenes shifted. 
And it is probable that, later on, scientific inquirers from a distance 
(either of space or time) will become * o puzzled among the anomalies 
and contradictions thus produced, not only by the original confusion 
of belief, but also by the processes which these beliefs and the 
narratives of their origin have undergone in being adapted to 
different levels of credulity or conscience, that they will distrust 
altogether the actuality of the human leaven uhioh is at the bottom 
of these fermentations. * Future scholars will show how the divine 
narratives grew up and were pieced together out of unconscious 
allegory, poetic^ symbolism, personification of nature, disguise of 
language, and will decide, because these are necessary conditions to 
the existence* and transitions of a divine myth, that its hero lias no 
more authentic human origin. Yet the Hindu at any rate, with his 
strong sense of personality after death, and of the necessity for 
providing a fresh tenement for the soul disembodied, has certainly 
built up the greater part of his inhabited pantheon out of the 
actions and w’ords of real men ; and he mostly billows, not will-o'- 
the-wisps and distorted metaphors, but the deep footsteps left by 
extraordinary mcif in their passage through the world. He 
cannot believe that these souls have gone fur ever ; lie is continually 
recalling them and worshipping them ; he will not let the heroic 
shade depart to the shades below, but translates him at once into a 
present spirit. 

To concise. It has been thought worth while to lay so much 
stress in this paper upon the fact that the gods of Asiatic polytheism 
have been mostly men, because the broad impersonal theories now 
in vogue about the origin and development of religious belief usually 
ignore this fact, more or less. Because an immense quantity of 
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superstitious gossip about the gods, of ,fairy tales, folk lore, and the 
like, are evidently fables, built up out of mere words, therefore the 
extreme comparative mythologist appears to infer that the central 
divine figures round which all this floating fable gathers are also 
essentially nebulous and unreal. To dissipate tho stories which 
cluster round a god, and to dissipate the god himself, are two distinct 
operations; and it is not always clear whether the mythologists 
observe this distinction in dealing with strange deities, though it is 
well known nearer home. This may, however, be a mistaken view 
of the extent to which comparative mythology desires to go ; for it 
is difficult to ascertain positively how far the more adventurous 
writers would actually carry their dissolving process. But certainly the 
general drift of some standard popular works upon mythology appears 
to imply that polytheism gradually grew and toolj shapes out of mere 
abstractions and the habit of metaphoric talk. If this were accepted 
as a comprehensive explanation of the worshij) and multiform gods 
of the Hindus, for instance, it would, I think, entail a very wrong 
apprehension of the beginning and development of primitive beliefs. 
For I hold that Asiatic religions do not form themselves by imper- 
sonating natural phenomena and by accidental linguistic coincidences 
so much as by deifying authentic men. And the popularity of the 
impersonal explanation seems to me to be very much connected with 
the exigencies of the transitional stale of cotemporary religion in 
Europe, which requires all dogmas and clear-cut personalities to be 
softened down into a haze. However thin* may be, within the 
domain of religion, as sometimes within that of history, there may 
be danger of carrying too far the method wliich^ obliterates the 
influence of persons, and ascribes all movement to general causes, 
physical or metaphysical. Those who are masters of* the subject 
may preserve their own understanding of the true proportion which 
the general landscape of each religious period hears to the great 
figures in the foreground ; but upon the unlearned the impression 
loft by the process is apt to be hazy, and a broad view is mistaken for 
a desert flat. Certainly it would be to depopulate and take all the 
life and historic reality out of Indian polytheisy. if we could suppose 
that it consisted only of an aggregate of fortuittTCis impcPsonations 
of inanimate Nature. 

A. C. Lyall. 
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Sophocles, the son of Sophilus, was born at Colonus, a village about 
one mile to the north-west of Athens, in the year 495 b.c. This 
date makes him thirty years younger than JEschjdus, and fifteen 
older than Euripides. Ilis father was a man of substance, capable 
of giving the best education, intellectual and physical, to his son ; 
and the education in* vogue at Athens when Sophocles was a boy, 
was that which Aristophanes praised so glowingly in the speeches of 
the Dikaios Logos. Therefore, in the case of this most perfect poet, 
the best conditions of training {rpo<p!j) were added to the advan- 
tages of nature and these two essential elements of a noble 

manhood, upon which the theorists of Greece loved to speculated, 
were realised by him conjointly in felicitous completeness. Early in 
life Sophocles showed that nature had endowed him with personal 
qualities peculiarly capable of conferring lustre on a Greek artist of 
the highest type. He was exceedingly beautiful and well-formed, 
and so accomplished in music and gymnastics that he gained public 
prizes in both these branches of a Greek boy’s education. Ilis 
physical grace and skill in dancing caused him to be chosen, in his 
sixteenth year, to lead the choir in celebration of the victory of 
Salamis. According to Athenian custom, he appeared on this occa- 
sion naked, crowned, and holding in his hand a lyre : 

ct 6e Xvpa KaXij ycvoi/iYjv iXct^avTiinp 
i fie KaX(h Trou&es (j)ipoicv \utvv<riov e? \opov. 

These facts are not unimportant, for no Greek poet was more 
thoroughly, consistently, and practically according to the 

comprehensive meaning of that term, which denotes physical, as 
well as moral and intellectual, distinction. The art of Sophocles 
is distinguished above all things by its faultless symmetry, its 
grace and rhythm and harmonious equipoise of strength and beauty. 
In his own person the poet realised the ideal combination of varied 
excellences which hf& tragedies exhibit. The artist and the man 
were one in Sophocles. In his healthful youth and sober manhood, 
no less than in his serene poetry, he exhibited the pure and tempered 
virtues of eixpvla. Wc cannot but think of him as specially created 
to represent Greek art in its most refined and exquisitely balanced 
perfection. It is impossible to imagine a more plastic nature, a 
genius mt>rc adapted to its special function, more fittingly provided 
with all things needful to its full development, born at a happier 
moment in the history of the world, and more nobly endowed with 
physical qualities suited to its intellectual capacity. 
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In 468 b.c. Sophocles first appeared as a tragic poet in contest with 
-33schylus. The advent of the consummate artist was both auspicious 
and dramatic. His fame, as a gloriously endowed youth, had been 
spread far and wide. The supremacy of his mighty predecessor 
remained as yet unchallenged. Therefore the day on which they 
met in rivalry was a great national occasion. Party feeling ran so 
high, that Apsephion, the Archon Eponymus, who had to name the 
judges, chose no meaner umpires than the general Cimon and his 
colleagues, just returned from Scyros, bringing with them the bones 
of the Attic hero, Theseus. Their dignity and their recent absence 
from the city were supposed to render them fair critic's in a matter 
of such moment. Cimon awarded the victory to Sophocles. It is 
greatly to be regretted that we have lost the tragedies which were 
exhibited on this occasion ; we do not know, indeed, with any cer- 
tainty, their titles. As Welcker has remarked, the judges were 
called to decide, not so much* between two poets, as between two 
styles of tragedy : and if Plutarch’s assertion, that JEschylus retired 
to Sicily in consequence of the verdict given against him, be well- 
founded, we may also believe that two rival policies in the city were 
opposed, two types of national character in collision. JEsehylus 
belonged to the old order. Sophocles was essentially a man of the 
new age, of the age of Pericles, and Pheidias, and Thucydides. The 
incomparable intellectual qualities of the Athenians of that brief 
blossom-time have so far dazzled modern critics, that we have come 
to identify their spirit with the spirit itself of the Greek race. 
Undoubtedly the glories of Ilellas, her special geM in art, and 
thought, and statcscraft, attained at that moment to maturity through 
the felicitous combination of external circumstances, and through 
the prodigious mental greatness of the men who mode Athens so 
splendid and so powerful. Yet we must not forget that Themistocles- 
preceded Pericles, while Cleon followed after ; that Herodotus 
came before Thucydides, and that Aristotle, at a later date, philoso- 
phized on history ; that iEschylus and Euripides have each a shrine 
in the same temple with Sophocles. And all these men, whose names 
arc notes of differences deep and wide, were Greeks, almost contem- 
poraneous. The later and the earlier groups in 4his triplb series are, 
perhaps, even more illustrative of Greece at large : while the Pcricleaii 
trio represent Athenian society in a special and narrow sense at its 
most luminous and brilliant, most isolated and artificial, most self- 
centred and consummate point of axnapKela, or internal adequacy. 
Sophocles was the poet of this transient phase of Attic culture, un- 
exampled in the history of the world for its clear and flawless 
character, its purity of intellectual type, its absolute clairvoyance, 
and its plenitude of powers matured, but unimpaired, by use. 

z 2 
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From the date 468 to the year of his. death, at the age of ninety, 
SopLocles composed one hundred and thirteen plays. In twenty con- 
tests he gained the first prize ; he never fell below the second place. 
After JEschvlus he only met one formidable rival , Euripides. What 
we know about his life is closely connected with the history of his 
works. In 440 u.c., after the production of the Antigone, he was 
chosen, on account of his political wisdom, as one of the generals 
associated with Pericles in the expedition to Samos. But Sophocles 
was not, like JEschylus, a soldier ; nor was he in any sense a man of 
action. The stories told about his military service turn wholly upon 
his genial temperament, serene spirits, unaffected modesty, and 
pleasure-loving personality. So great, however, was the esteem in 
which his character for wisdom and moderation was held by his 
fellow-citizens, that they elected him in 413 n.c. one of the ten 
commissioners of Puftlic Safety, or irp6(tovXoi f after the failure of 
the Syracusan expedition. In this capacity he gave his assent to 
the formation of the governing council of the Four Hundred two 
years later, thus voting away the constitutional liberties of Athens. 
It is recorded that he said this measure was not a good one, but the 
best under bad circumstances. It should however be said that 
doubt has been thrown over this part of the poet’s career ; it is 
not certain that the Sophocles in question was in truth the author 
of Antigone. 

One of the best authenticated and best known episodes in the life 
of Sophocles is connected with the (lu.lipirs Coloncus. As ail old 
man, he had to meet a law-suit brought against him by his legiti- 
mate son Iophon, who accused him of wishing to alienate his 
property to the effild of his natural son Ariston. This boy, called 
Sophocles, wa,s the darling of his later years. The poet was 
arraigned before a jury of his tribe, and the plea set up by Iophon 
consisted of an accusation of senile incapacity. The poet, pre- 
serving his habitual calmness, recited the famous chorus which 
•contains the praises of Colonus. Whereupon the judges rose and 
conducted him with honour to his house, refusing for a moment 
to consider so frivolous and unwarranted a charge. 

Personally Sophocles was renowned for his geniality and equability 
of temper; evicoXos /icv tvOao evnoXos c’ Iku is the terse and 
emphatic description of his character by Aristophanes. That he 
was not averse to pleasures of the sense, and that ho indulged his 
passions in accordance with Greek custom, is proved by evidence at 
least as good as that on which most biographical details of the 
ancients rest* To slur these stories over because they offend modem 
notions of propriety is feeble. Sophocles would have smiled at such 
unphilosophical partizanship. That a poet, distinguished for his 
physical beauty, should refrain from sensual enjoyments in the 
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flower of his age, is not a Greek, but a Christian notion, fiftch 
abstinence would have indicated in Sophocles mere want of inclina- 
tion. The words of Pindar are hero much to the purpose — 

XPV V t JL * V KGLT ^ KaifJOV cputTWV Sp€TT€(T0ait 0VfX€, (Tvv aXiKta. 

All turned upon the Kara Kaipuv, and no one had surely a better 
sense of the Kaipo<t, the proper time and season for all things, than 
Sophocles. lie showed his moderation, which quality, not total 
abstinence, was virtue in such matters for the Greeks, by knowing 
how to use his passions, and when to refrain from their indulgence. 
The whole matter is summed up in this passage from the Republic 
of Plato : “ How well I remember the aged poet Sophocles, when, 
in answer to tho question, 4 IIow does love suit with age, Sophocles — 
arc you still the man you were ? 9 4 Peace, 5 he'replied ; 4 most gladly 

have I escaped from that, and I feel as if I had escaped from a mad 
and furious master. ’ 91 9 

A more serious defect in the character of Sophocles is implied in 
the hint given by Aristophanes, that he was too fond of money. 
The same charge was brought against many Greek poets. We may 
account for it by remembering that the increased splendour of 
Athenian life, and the luxuriously refined tastes of the tragedian, 
must have tempted him to do what the Greeks very much disliked 
— make profit by the offspring of his brain. To modern notions 
nothing can sound stranger than the inveftives of the philosophers 
against sophists who sold their wisdom ; it can only be paralleled by 
their deeply-rooted misconception about interest or capital, which 
even Aristotle regarded as unnatural and criminals That Sophocles 
was in any deeper sense avaricious or miserly we cannot believe : it 
would contradict the whole tenor of the tales about his geniality 
and kindness. 

Unlike JEschylus and Euripides, Sophocles never quitted Athens 
except on military service, lie lived and wrote there through his 
long career of laborious devotion to the highest art. We have there- 
fore every right, on this count also, to accept his tragedies as the 
purest mirror of the Athenian mind at itfc npst brilliant period. 
Athens in the age of Pericles was adequate to the social and intel- 
lectual requirements of her greatest sons ; and a poet whose earliest 
memories were connected with Salamis may well have felt that even 
the hardships of the Peloponnesian war were easier to bear within 
the sacred walls of the city than exile under the most favourable 
conditions. No other centre of so much social and polftical activity 
existed. Athens was the Paris of Greece, and Sophocles and Socrates 
were the Parisians of Athens. At the same time the stirring events 
of his own lifetime do not appear to have disturbed the tran- 
quillity of Sophocles. True to his destiny, he remained an artist ; 
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arid to this immersion in his special work he owed the happiness 
which Phrynichus recorded in these famous lines : — 

fjuiKap 2o<£okAc7/s os ttoAuv xpovov /Jioi’S 
chriOavtv cvSai/xa>v avrjp kcu Sextos • 
rroAAas 7roi//o-as teal KaAqLS rpaywStaS 

KaAttfS €T€\c6t7JCT O^ScV VTTOfiCLVCLQ KCLKOr. 

“ Thrice happy Sophocles ! in good old ago, 

Blessed as a man, and as a craftsman blessed, 

He died : his many tragedies were fair, 

And fair his end, nor knew ho any sorrow.’* 

• 

The change effected »by Sophocles in tragedy tended to mature 
the drama as a work of pure art, and to free it further from the 
Dionysiac traditions. He broke up the Trilogy into separate 
plays, exhibiting thrfe tragedies and a satyric drama, like iEschylus 
before him, but undoing the link by which they were connected, 
so that he was able to make each an independent poem. He 
added a third actor, and enlarged the number of the chorus, while 
he limited its function as a motive force in the drama. These 
innovations had the effect of reducing the scale upon which JEscliylus 
had planned his tragedies, and afforded opportunities for the elabo- 
ration of detail. It was more easy for Sophocles than it had been 
for iEschylus to exhibit play of character through the interaction of 
the dramatis persona \ Tragedy left the remote and mystic sphere of 
JE achy lean theosophy, jpid confined herself to purely human argu- 
ments. Attention was concentrated on the dialogue, in which the 
passions of man in action were displayed. The dithyrambic clement 
was lost ; the clfbric odes providing a relief from violent excitement, 
instead of embodying the very soul and spirit of the poet’s teaching. 
While limiting the activity of the chorus, Sophocles did not, like 
Euripides, proceed to disconnect it from the tragic interest, or pay 
less attention than his predecessors to its songs. On the contrary, 
his choric interludes are models of perfection in this style of lyric 
poetry, while their subject-matter is invariably connected with the 
chief concerns and moral lessons of the drama. 

The extant plays of Sophocles are all later than the year 440 b.c. 
They may safely be said to belong to the period of his finished style, 
or, in the language of art criticism, to his third manner. What this 
means will appear from a valuable passage in Plutarch : — “ Sophocles 
used to say that, when he had put aside the tragic pomp of ^Eschylus, 
and then the harsh and artificial manner of his own elaborate style, 
he arrived ih the tbjird place at d. form of speech which is best suited 
to portray the characters of men, and is the most excellent.” Thus 
it would appear that Sophocles had commenced his career as a 
dramatist by the study of the language of JEschylus ; finding that 
too turgid and emphatic, he had fallen into affectation and refine- 
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ment ; and finally Had struck the just medium between the ruggdld 
majesty of his master and the mannered elegance which was in 
vogue among the sophists. The result was that peculiar mixture 
of grace, dignity, and natural eloquence which scholars know as 
Sophoclean. It is interesting to notice that the first among the 
extant tragedies of Sophocles, the Antigone, is more remarkable for 
studied phrase and verbal subtleties than his later plays. The 
OEdipm Coloncius, which is the last of the whole series, exhibits the 
style of tho poet in its perfect purity and freedom. A curious 
critical passage in Plutarch seems to indicate that the ancients 
themselves observed the occasional euphuism of the Sophoclean 
stylo as a blemish. It runs thus : — pep^airo V tiv t/c 9 Ap\i\6')(pv 
fi£V TljV VTToOcfTlV .... E VplTTLCOV CC Tl}V AoKlUV , 2o0OA'\eOUV 8c 
tijv avaifuiAlav. 1 “ One might censure the garrulity of Euripides 
and the linguistic irregularities of Sophocles.” I am not, however, 
certain that this is tho right meaning of the phrase avwfuiKia. 
Another censure, passed by Longinus upon Sophocles, points out a 
defect which is the very last to be observed in any of the extant 
tragedies : — “ Pindar and Sophocles at one time burn everything 
before them in their fiery flight, but often strangely lack the flame 
of inspiration, and fall mo*t grievously to earth.” 2 Then he adds : 
“Certainly no wise critic would value all the plays of Ion put 
together at the same rate as the single tragedy of ( Edipm The 
importance of these critiques is to prove thaj the ancients regarded 
Sophocles as an unequal and in some respects a censurable poet, 
whence we may infer that only masterpieces belonging to his later 
stylo have been preserved to us, since nothing, to a^odern student, 
is more obvious than the uniform sustained perfection # of our seven 
inestimably precious tragedies. A certain tameness in the TracMnto , 
and a relaxation of dramatic interest in the last act of the Ajax , are 
all tho faults which it is possible to find with Sophocles. 

What Sophocles is reported to have said about his style will apply 
to his whole art. The great achievement of Sophocles was to intro- 
duce regularity of proportion, moderation of tone, and proper balance 
into tragedy. The Greek phrases avjijieTpiafjtuippoavvr]? peTpiornps, 
s um up tho qualities of his drama when compared with that of 
jdSschylus. -ZEschylus rough hewed like a Cyclops, but he could 
not at the same time finish like Praxiteles. Sophocles attempted 
neither Cyclopean nor Praxitelean work. He attained to the per- 
fection of Pheidias. Thus wo miss in his tragedies the colossal 
scale and sublime effects of -52schylean art. His play# are not so 
striking at first sight, because it was his aim to put all the parts of 
his composition in their proper places, and to produce a harmony 
which ♦should not agitate or startle, but which upon due meditation 

• (1) Bo Aud. Poet., p. 16 C. (2) Be Subl., xxxiii. 5. 
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should be found complete. The awcppoavurj or moderation which he 
exhibited in all his work implies by its very nature the sacrifice of 
something — the sacrifice of passion and impetuosity to higher laws- 
of equability and temper. So perfect is the beauty of Sophocles* 
that, as in the case of Raphael or Mozart, it seems to conceal the 
strength and fire which animate his art. 

Aristotle, in the Poetics , observes that “ Poetry is the proper 
affair of either enthusiastic or artistic natures,” ev(f)vovc T/ fiaviKou. 
Now -35schylus exactly answers to the notion of the'/iai/uro?, while 
Sophocles corresponds* to that of the ev(f)vi)^ To this distinction 
between tSe two types of genius we may refer the partiality of 
Aristotle for the younger dramatist. The work of the artistic poet 
is more instructive and offers more matter for profitable analysis, for 
precept and example, than that of the divinely inspired enthusiast. 
Where creative intelligence has been used consciously and effectively 
to a certain end, critical intelligence can follow. It is clear that in 
the Poetics , which wc may regard as a practical text-book for 
students, the philosppher is using the tragedy of Sophocles, and in 
particular the (Edipus Tyrannus , as the standard of perfection. 
Whatever lie has to say about the handling of character, the treat- 
ment of the fable, the ethics of the drama, the catastrophes and 
recognitions (irepnreTetai and avayvwpLaeis), which formed so integral 
a part of his dramatic analysis, he points by references to (Edipus . 
In Sophocles Aristotle found the fievoTry;, or intermediate quality 
between two extremes, V’hicli in aesthetics as in morals seemed to his 
Greek mind most excellent. Consequently he notes all deflections 
from the Sophqgjean norm as faulty ; and since in his day Euripides 
led the taste of the Athenians, he frequently shows how tragic art 
had suffered ty a deviation from the principles which Sophocles illus- 
trated. ' The chief point on which he insists is the morality of the 
drama. “ The tragedies of the younger poets for the most pari are- 
■unethical.” With his use of the word we must be careful not- 
to confound the modern notion of morality : TfOov means, indeed* 
with Aristotle as with us, the determination of the character to good- 
ness or badness ; but also includes considerations of what is appro- 
priate to sex and quality and circumstance in the persons of a work 
of fiction. The best modern equivalent for /yflov, therefore, is- 
character. Since tragedy is an imitation of men acting according to 
their character, yOos in this wide sense is the whole stuff of the 
dramatist, and a proper command of implies real knowledge of 
mankind. Therefore, when Aristotle accuses the tragedies of Euripides- 
and his school of being “unethical,” ho does not merely mean that 
they were prejudicial to good manners, but also that they were false to 
human nature, unscientific, and therefore inartistic, exceptional or 
morbid, wavering in their conception and unequal in their execution. 
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The truly great poet, Sophocles, shows his artistic tact and taste by 
only selecting* such characters as arc suitable to tragedy. He 
depicts mon, but men of heroic mould, men as they ought to be . 1 
When Sophocles said that he portrayed men such as tragedy re- 
quired them to be, whereas Euripides drew them just as they are, he 
pointed to the real solution of the tragic problem . 2 . The point here 
raised by Aristotle has an intimate connection with his whole theory 
of tragedy. Tragic poetry must purify the passions of fear and 
pity ; in other words it must teach men not. to fear when fear is 
vile, or to pity where pity would be throwli away. By exhibiting 
a spectacle which may excite the fear of Really dreadful calamity 
and compassion for truly terrible misfortune, tragedy exalts the soul 
above the ordinary miseries of life, and nerves it to face the darker 
evils to which humanity in its blindness and it% sin and its self-pride 
is exposed. Now this lesson cannot be taught by drawing men as 
they exist around us. That method drags the mind back to the 
trivialities of every day. 

What Aristotle says about the ijO)] of tragedy may be applied to 
point the differences between Sophocles and yEschylus. He has not 
himself drawn the comparison ; but it is clear that, as Euripides 
deflects on the one hand from the ethical standard, so also does 
JEschvlus upon the other. -Esehylus keeps us in the high and mystic 
region of religious fatalism. Sophocles transports us into the more 
human region of morality. His problem is f to exhibit the complexi- 
ties of life — “ whatsoever lias passion or admiration in all the changes 
of that which is called fortune from without, or the wily subtleties 
and reflexes of man’s thoughts from within.” 'While iEschylus 
paints heroes in the grip of a remorseless destiny, Sophocles paints 
men of noble stature acting in subjection to the laws appointed for 
the order of the world. His men and women are like ourselves, only 
larger and better in so far as they arc simpler and more beautiful. 
Like the characters of JEsohylus, they suffer for their sins ; but we 
feel that the justice which condemns them is less mystic in its opera- 
tion, more capable of philosophical analysis and scientific demon- 
stration. ^ , * 

It must not be, therefore, thought that Sophocles is less religious 
than JEschylus. On the contrary, he show's how the will and 
passion of men are inevitably and invariably related to divine justice. 
Human affairs can only be understood by reference to the Deity : for 
the decrees of Zeus, or of that power which is above Zeus, and which 
he also obeys, give their moral complexion to the motives and the 

(1) Notice the phrases /3t\TiovtQ in Cap. ii., as compared with ko 9' iitiag, and again 
hfioiovQ irotovi'Tec, KaWiovQ ypaQovoiv in Cap. xv., together with the whole analogy of 
painting in both of these places. 

(2) Cap. xxvi. 
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acts of men. Yet, while JEschylus brings his theosophy in detail 
prominently forward, Sophocles prefers to maintain a sense of the 
divine background. He spiritualizes religion, while he makes it 
more indefinite. By the same process it is rendered more impregnable 
within its stronghold of the human heart and reason, less exposed 
to the attacks of logic or the changes of opinion. The keynote to 
his tragic morality is found in these two passages: — 1 

“ Oh ! that my lot may lead mo in tlio path of holy innocence of word and 
deed, the path which august laws ordain, laws that in tho highest empyrean 
had their birth, of which heaven is the father alone, neither did tho race of 
mortal men beget them, noy shall oblivion over put thorn to sloop. The power 
of God is mighty in them, and growotli not old.” 

The second is like unto the first in spirit : — 

4 

“ It was no Zeus who thus commanded me, 

Nor Justico, dread mato of the nether powers, — 

For they too gavo these rules to govern men. 

Nor did I fondly deem thy proclamations 
Were so infallible that any mortal 
Might overleap tho sure unwritten laws 
Of gods. Theso neither now nor yesterday. 

Nay, but from everlasting without end 

Live on, and no man knows when they were issued.” 

The religious instinct in Sophocles! has made a long stop toward 
independence since the days of oEschylus. No longer upon Olympus 
or at Delphi alone wil^ the Greek poet worship. He has learned 
that “ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” The voice that speaks within him is tho 
deity he recogniSfes. At the same time the chorus of the (Edipm , 
part of which has just been quoted, and that of the Antigone , which 
bewails the old doom of the house of Labdacus, might, but for their 
greater calmness, have been written by iKschylus. The moral doctrine 
of Greek tragedy has not been changed, but humanized. We hate 
got rid in a great measure of ancient demons, and brass-footed Furies, 
and the greed of earth for blood in recompense for blood. We have 
passed as it were from the shadow cast by the sun into tho sunlight 
itself. And in consequence of this transfiguration, the morality of 
Sophocles is imperishable. “Not of to-day or of yesterday, but 
fixed from everlasting,” are his laws. We may all learn of him now, 
as when Antigone first stood before the throne of Creon on the 
Attic stage. The deep insight into human life, which was the 
most precious gift of the Greek genius, and which produced their 
greatest contributions to the education of the world, is in Sophocles 
obscured no longer by mystical mythology and local superstition. 
His wisdom is the common heritage of human nature. 

The moifel judgments of JEschylus were severe. Those of Sopho* 

(1) CEd. Tyr., 863 ; Ant. 450. The first translation is borrowed from Mr. M. Arnold. 
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cles, implicit in his tragic situations rather than expressed, are not 
less firm ; but he seems to feel a more tender pity for humanity in 
its weakness and its blindness. The philosophy of life, profoundly 
sad upon the one side but cheerful on tho other, which draws lessons 
of sobriety and tempered joy from the consideration of human impo- 
tence and ignorance, is truly Greek. We find it nowhere more 
strongly set forth than by Sophocles and Aristophanes, — by the 
comic poet in the Parabasis of the Birds , and in the songs of the 
Mysta; in the j Frogs, by the tragic poet in his choruses and also in 
what is called his irony. * % 

All that has been said about the art of Soplyocles up to this point 
has tended to establish one position. His innate and unerring tact, 
his sense of harmony and measure, produced at Athens a new style of 
drama, distinguished for finish of language, for careful elaboration of 
motives, for sharp and delicate character-drawing, and for balance 
of parts. If we do not find in Sophocles anything to match the 
passion of Cassandra, the cry of Agamemnon, or the opening of the 
E u me aides, there is yet in his plays a combination of quite sufficient 
boldness and inventiveness with more exquisite workmanship than 
iEschylus could give. The breadth of the whole is not lost through 
the minuteness of the details. Unlike iEschylus, Sophocles opens 
very quietly, with conversations, for the most part, which reveal 
the characters of the chief persons or explain the situation. The 
passion grows with the development of thc^ plot, and it is only 
when the play is finished that justice can be done to any separate 
part. Each of the seven tragedies presents one person, who 
dominates the drama, and in whom its interest is principally con- 
centrated. (Edipus in his two plays, Antigone in hers, Philoctetes 
in his, Deianeira in the Track in id’, Elcctra in her play, and Ajax in 
his, stand forth in powerful and prominent relief. Then come 
figures on the second plane, no less accurately conceived and con- 
scientiously delineated, but used with a view to supporting the chief 
personages, and educing their decisive action . 1 A role of this kind 
is given to Orestes in the Elcctra , to Neoptolemus in the Philoctetes, 
to Teucer in the Ajax, to Creon in the Antigobu Jto Teiresias in the 
(Edipus, and so forth. Clytemnestra and Tecmessa, Odysseus and 
Theseus, play similar parts. Again, there is a third plane for 
characters still more subordinate, but no less artistically important, 
such as Jocasta, Ismene, Chrysothemis, iEgisthus, Hyllus. Then 
follow the numerous accessory persons — instrumepta dramatis — the 
guardian of the corpse of Polyneices, the shepherd of *Laius, the 
tutor of Orestes, messengers and servants, all of whom receive their 
special physiognomy from the great master. In this way Sophocles 

(1) See what Goethe says about the importance of Creon and Ismene in the Antigom. 
(Eckermann, vol. i.) 
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made true aesthetic use of the three agonist®. The principle on 
which these parts were distributed in his tragedies will bo found to 
have deep and subtle analogies with the laws of bas-relief in 
sculpture. Poetry, however, being a far more independent art 
than sculpture, may employ a greater multiplicity of parts, and 
produce a far more complex effect than can be realised in bas- 
relief. 

The Philoctetcs might be selected as an examplo of the power in 
handling motives which Sophocles possessed. The amount of 
interest, Tyhich is concentrated by a careful manipulation of one 
point — the contest fpr the bow of Heraklcs — upon so slight and 
stationary a plot, is truly wonderful. Not less admirable is tho 
contrast between the youthful generosity of Ncoptolcmus and the 
worldly wisdom of Odysseus — the young man pliant at first to the 
crafty persuasions of the elder, but restored to his sense of honour 
by the compassion which Philoctetes stirs, and by the trust he 
places in him. Nothing more beautiful can be conceived than this 
moral revolution in the character of Neoptolemus. It suited the 
fine taste and exquisite skill of Sophocles not only thus to exhibit 
changes in circumstance and character, but also to compel a change 
of sympathy and of opinion in his audience. Thus, in the Ajax , he 
contrives to reverse the whole situation, by showing in the end Ajax 
sublime and Odysseus generous, though at first the one seemed sunk 
below humanity, and^ the other hateful in his vulgar scorn of a 
fallen rival. The art which works out psychological problems of 
this subtle kind, and which invests a plot like that of the Philoctetes 
with intense ^interest, is very far removed from the method of 
JEschylus. The difference between the two styles may, however, 
be appreciated best by a comparison of the Plectra with the 
Choephoroe. In these two tragedies, very nearly the same motives 
are employed; but what was simple and straightforward in 
iEschylus, becomes complex and involved in Sophocles. Instead of 
Orestes telling the tale of his own death, wc have the narrative of 
his tutor, confirmed and ratified by himself in person. Instead of 
Electra at once recognizing her brother, she is brought at first to 
the verge of despair by hearing of his death. Then Chrysothemis 
tells her of the lock of hair. This, however, cannot reassure her in 
the face of the tutor’s message. So the situation is admirably pro- 
tracted. JEschylus misses all that is gained for the development of 
character by the resolve of Electra, stung to desperation by her 
brother's death, to murder iEgisthus, and by the contrast between 
her single-hearted daring and the feebler acquiescent temper of 
Chrysothemis. Also the peripeteia by which Electra is made to 
bewail the urn of Orestes, and then to discover him alive before 
her, is a stroke of supreme art which was missed in the Choephoroe . 
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The pathos of the situation is almost too heart-rending: at one 
moment its intensity verges upon discord ; but the resolution of the 
discord comes in that long cadence of triumphant harmony when 
the anagnorisis at length arrives. Nor is the ingenuity of 
Sophocles, in continuing and sustaining the interest of this one set of 
motives, yet exhausted. "While the brother and sister are rejoicing 
together, the action waits, and every moment becomes more critical, 
until at last the tutor reappears and warns them of their perilous 
imprudence. To take another point : the dream of Clytemnestra is 
more mysterious and doubtful in the Electra than in the Clioephoroc ; 
while her appearance on the st&gc at the beginning of the*play, her 
arguments with Electra, her guarded prayers® to Phoebus, and her 
reception of the tutor’s message, enable Sophocles fully to develop 
his conception of her character. On the other hand, Sophocles has 
sacrificed the most brilliant features of the ChotpJioroe ; the dreadful 
scene of Clytenmcstra’s death, than which there is nothing more 
passionately piteous and spirit-quelling in all tragedy, and the 
descent of his mother’s furies on the murderer. It was the object 
of Sophocles not so much to dwell upon the action of Orestes, as to 
exhibit the character of Electra : therefore, at the supreme moment, 
when the erv of the queen is heard within the palace, he shows his 
heroine tremendous in her righteous hatred and implacable desire 
for vengeance. Such complete and exhaustive elaboration of 
motives, characters, and situations as forms the chief artistic merit 
of the Electra , would perhaps have been out of place in tbe 
Clioephoroc , which was only the second play in a trilogy, and had 
therefore to be simple and stationary according to the principles of 
JEschjdcan art. The character of Clytemnestra, '"Tor example, 
needed no development, seeing that she had taken tha first part 
in the Ayamemnon. Again, it was necessary for JEschylus to 
insist upon the action of Orestes more than Sophocles was forced 
to do, in order that the climax of tbe Clioephoroc might produce the 
subject of the Eumcnidcs. In comparing Sophocles with his pre- 
decessor, we must never forget that we arc comparing single plays 
with trilogies. This does not, however, make the Sophoclean 
mastery of motives and of plots the less adrfiifablc : it dhly fixes 
our attention on the real nature of the innovations adopted by the 
younger dramatist. 

Another instance of the art with which Sophocles prepared a 
tragic situation, and graduated all the motives which should conduct 
the action to a final point, may be selected from the (Ed ip us 
Coloneus . It was necessary to describe the manner of the death of 
CEdipus, since the whole fable selected for treatment prevented 
anything approaching to a presentation on the stage of this supreme 
event. (Edipus is bound to die alone mysteriously, delivering his 
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'secret first in solitude to Theseus. A messenger’s speech was 
imperatively demanded, and to render that the climax of the 
drama taxed all the resources of the poet. First comes thunder, 
the acknowledged signal of the end. Then the speech of (Edipus, 
who says that now, though blind, he will direct his steps unhelped. 
Theseus is to follow and to learn. He rises therefore from his seat ; 
his daughters and the king attend him. They quit the stage, 
and the chorus is left alone to sing. Then comes the messenger, 
and gives the grand narration of his disappearance. Wo hear the 
voice that called — 

• • 

U) OtJtOS OVTOS OtSl7T01'9 Tt fJLtWofLCV 

Xwptiv ; ~a\aL Sr) Ta7ro crov PpaSvvcraL, 

We see the old map descending the mysterious stairs, Antigone and 
Ismene grouped above, and last, the kneeling king, who shrouds his 
eyes before a sight intolerable. All this, as in a picture, passes 
before our imagination. To convey the desired effect, otherwise than 
by a narrative would have been impossible, and the narrative, owing 
to the expectation previously raised, is adequate. 

To compare Sophocles with Euripides, after having said so much 
about the points of contrast between .him and iEschylus, and to 
determine how much lie may have owed in his later plays to the 
influence of the younger poet, would be an interesting exercise of 
criticism. That, however, belongs rather to an essay dealing 
directly with the thi*d Gre^k dramatist in detail. It is sufficient 
here to notice a few points in which Sophocles seems to have 
prepared the way for Euripides. In the first place he developed the 
part of the messenger, and made far more of picturesque description 
than JEschylus had done. Then again his openings suggested the 
device of the prologue by their abandonment of the eminently scenic 
effects with which jEscliylus preferred to introduce a drama. The 
separation of the chorus from the action was another point in which 
Sophocles led onward to Euripides. So also was the device of the 
deus ex machind in the Philoctetes , unless indeed we are to regard this 
as an invention adopted from Euripides. Nor in this connection is it 
insignificant that? Aristotle credits Sophocles with the invention of 
tncrjvoypaxpia or scene-painting. The abuse of sccnical resources to 
the detriment of real dramatic unity and solidity was one of the 
chief defects of Euripidean art. 

It may here also be noticed that Sophocles in the . Trachinicp 
took up the theme of love as a main motive for a drama. ' By 
doing so he broke ground in a region which had been avoided, as 
far as wc can judge from extant plays, by -ZEschylus, and in which 
Euripides was destined to achieve his greatest triumphs. It is, 
indeed, difficult to decide the question of precedence between 
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Sophocles and Euripides in the matter. Except on this account the 
Trachinice is the least interesting of his tragedies. The whole play 
seems like a somewhat dull though conscientious handling of a fable 
in which the poet took but a slight interest. Compared with Medea 
or with Phaedra, Deianeira is tame and lifeless. She makes one fatal 
and foolish mistake through jealousy, and all is over. Hyllus too is a 
mere silhouette , while the contention between him and Herakles 
about the marriage with Iole at the end, is frigid. Here, if any- 
where, we detect the force of the critique quoted above from 
Longinus. At the same time the T rack i nice offers many points of 
interest to the student of Greek sentiment. The phjase raim]* 
o fefiw ificpos is extremely significant, ^s expressing the pain 
and forceful energy which the Greeks attributed to passion : nor is 
the contrast which Deianeira draws between tt oatc and di/j/p without 
value. The motive which Sophocles used hi this tragedy w r as 
developed by Euripides with a comprehension so far deeper and with 
a fulness so far more satisfactory, that the Hippolytm and the Medea 
must always take rank above it. 

The deepest and most decisive quality in which the tragic art of 
Sophocles resembled' that of Euripides is rhetoric. Sophocles was 
the first to give its full value to dramatic casuistry, to introduce 
sophistic altercations, and to set forth all that could be well said in 
support of a poor argument. A passage on this subject may be 
quoted from Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe r — 1 

“ That is the very thing,” said Goethe , l ' in which* Sophocles is a master ; and 
in which consists the very life of the dramatic in general. His characters all 
possess this gift of eloquence, and know how to explain the motives for their 
action so convincingly that the hearer is almost always on ^ie sido of the last 
speaker. Ono can sco that in his youth he enjoyed an excellent rhetorical 
education, by which he became trained to look for nil tho reasons and seeming 
reasons of things. StiLl his great talent in this respect betrayed him into faults, 
as he sometimes went too far.” 

The special point selected by Goctbe for criticism is the cele- 
brated last speech of Antigone : — 

“At last, when sho is led to death, she brings forward a motive which is quite 
unworthy, and almost borders on tho comic. Sho sups that if she had been a 
mother she would not have done either for hor dead children or for her dead 
husband what sho has done for her brother. ‘ For,’ says she, ‘ if my husband 
died I could liavo had another, and if my children died I could havo had others 
by my now husband, lint with my brother tho case is different. I cannot have 
another brother ; for since my mother and father are dead there is none to 
begot one.’ This is at least the bare sense of the passage, which in my opinion, 
when placed in tho mouth of a heroine going to her death, disturbs the tragic 
tono, and appears to me very far-fetched — to savour too muctf of dialectical 
calculation. As I said, I should like a philologist to show us that the passage 
is spurious.” 


(1) English Translation, vol. i. p. U71* 
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The truth is that this last speech of Antigone is exactly what the 
severer critics of Euripides would have selected in a play of his for 
condemnation. It contains, after all allowance for peculiar Greek 
sentiments, the rhetorical development of a sophistic thesis. In the 
simple thought there is pathos. But its elaboration makes it frigid. 

Sophocles, though he made the subsequent method of Euripides not 
only possible hut natural by the law of progressive evolution, was 
very far indeed from disintegrating the tragic structure as Euripides 
was destined to do. The dens cx maclind of the Philoetdes , for 
example, was only employed because there was absolutely no other 
way to solve the situation. Rhetoric and wrangling matches were 
never introduced for (‘heir own sake. The ehoric odes did not 
degenerate into mere musical interludes. Description and narrative 
in no case took the place of action, by substituting pictures to the 
ear under conditions where true art required dramatic presen- 
tation. It remains the everlasting glory of Sophocles that he 
realised the mean between iEschylus and Euripides, sacrificing for 
the sake of his ideal the passionate and enthusiastic extremities of 
the older dramatist, without imperilling the fabric of Greek tragedy 
by the suicidal innovations of Euripides. lie and he alone knew 
how to use all forms of art, to express all motives, and to hazard all 
varieties, with the single purpose of maintaining artistic unity. 

What remains to be said about Sophocles, and in particular about 
his delineation of character, may be introduced in the course of an 
analysis of his three tragedies upon the talc of Thebes. 

John Adding'! on Symoxds. 
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There are several reasons for attaching a deeper importance to 
the history of the movement for the medical education of women 
in Switzerland than the short space of time that has elapsed 
since the admission of the first female student to the Zurich Uni- 
versity would appear to warrant. In the first place, there was 
nothing premeditated or deliberate in the step taken by the local 
authorities, who admitted women simply because they presented 
themselves and showed themselves equal to average men. Secondly, 
the majority of the female students had undergone no special 
preparation beyond that which is afforded by the Russian female 
gymnasiums. Thirdly, not a single member of the governing body 
can be said to be unduly biassed upon the subject of the rights of 
women. My two chief authorities, Dr. Bohmert, the Professor of 
Political Economy, and Dr. Hermann, the Professor of Physiology, 
indeed, express themselves favourably as to the special female 
students with whom they have had to deal, but neither of them can 
be said to take a partisan tone. 

The admission of women to the Zurich University dates as far 
back as 1864, when Miss K., a Russian lady, applied for permission 
to follow a regular course of medical lectures. Her request was 
granted by the authorities, without any objections being raised by 
the professors whose lectures she proposed to attend. Shortly after- 
wards a second Russian lady, Miss S., was admitted on a similar 
application. As it is laid down as an invariable rule in the Uni- 
versity statutes that no person may take a degree who has not gone 
through the form of matriculation, and as neither of the young 
ladies in question had complied with this indispensable condition, no 
great importance was at first attached to their presence at the 
lectures. But when it was found, after the expiration of a year, 
that the assiduity of the female students showed no signs of flagging, 
and that they lost no opportunity of keeping up witS. the male 
students preparing for a degree, the question began to assume a 
different aspect. Should Miss K. and Miss S. be allowed to matricu- 
late and present themselves in due course for a degree, or should 
their further attendance at the lectures be forbidden ? At a meeting 
of the University Senate which took place in May, 1865, the question 
was discussed with considerable vivacity on moral, ms&etical, and 
social grounds, with no further result than that of showing that 
the supporters and opponents of the proposal that women should be 
admitted to the University on equal terms with men were at that 
.VOL. XVIII. N.S. A A 
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time very evenly matched. It was ultimately agreed that no steps 
should be taken on either side, until the female students had mani- 
fested their desires in an official form. 

The subsequent effects of this resolution in favour of non-inter- 
ference were highly favourable to the views of those who wished 
to see the experiment worked out. The two Russian ladies pursued 
their studies until the beginning of 1807, when Miss K. quitted the 
University without attempting to take a degree. In the month of 
February of the same year, Miss S., who by her energy and assiduity 
had earned the respect both of professors and students, offered 
herself for Examination. By this time the opposition within the 
University itself had ifi great measure died out, and the Cantonal 
Board of Education was not disposed to raise any objections. Miss 
S. was, therefore, caljed upon to matriculate, and, after having been 
examined, obtained a degree. 

The influx of female students after their rights had thus been 
officially recognised, was by no means so rapid as had been 
expected; and of those who matriculated in the ensuing terms a 
certain proportion did not pursue their studies for any length of 
time. In the summer term of 1871 there were only 15 female 
students of medicine and 4 of philosophy ; but in the course of 
one year from that date their numbers had risen to 03, and in the 
summer term of 1873 there were 88 female students of medicine, 25 of 
philosophy, and one of social science, or 114 in all ; of which number 
no fewer than 100 weno Russians. At this time the total number 
of students at the Zurich University was 438, so that those who had 
maintained that the admission of women would lead to their attend- 
ing in such lafge numbers as to swamp the male element, had now 
something to.point to in support of their apprehensions. Nor was a 
want of space in the class-rooms the sole evil attending this sudden 
increase of numbers. The newly-admitted female st udents were chiefly 
relatives of Russian emigrants residing in Zurich. Amongst a 
number of zealous and hard-working young ladies^ were found some 
few whose demeanour tended to reflect unmerited discredit upon tlic 
mass of female students in the eyes of superficial or prejudiced 
observers. 1 As was Ifffturally the case, the many who attended to 
their studies were scarcely noticed, whilst the few who did not, at 
once became conspicuous. It is difficult to determine what might have 
been the ultimate result of the dissatisfaction occasioned by the 
conduct of the unruly few, had not the publication of a Russian 
ukase had the effect of reducing the number of the female students 
witMh manageable limits. This document, which gave rise to much 
indignation, not only amongst the Russian community at Zurich, 
but throughout Switzerland, contains several statements concerning 
the female students which do not appear to rest upon substantial 
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grounds. It called upon them to bring their studies to a close 
before tho 1st of January, 1874, under the penalty of being 
excluded from any employment in Russia within the province of 
Government control. The mere fact that after the date specified 
the number of Russian ladies who remained at the Zurich Uni- 
versity was reduced to twelve, is a sufficient proof that the great 
majority only frequented it for educational purposes, and with a 
view to obtaining employment as midwives, teachers in the gym- 
nasiums, &c., in their own country. 1 

It may here be interesting to inquire into *the causes *which have 
led to so marked a predominance of the Russian element amongst 
the female students of the Swiss universities. In the first place, in 
the opinion of several distinguished professors, both at Zurich and at 
Berne, the preparatory knowledge with which the Russian ladies 
present themselves is of such a nature that the) r are, as a rule, far 
better qualified for entering upon a course of professional studies on 
equal terms with men, than is the case with members of their sex in 
other countries. The stock of instruction they possess is, indeed, fully 
equal to that which can be acquired in the best schools for boys in 
Germany and Switzerland. Although education in Russia has not 
yet reached down to the groat masses of the people, there were in 
that country in 1873, ISO* gymnasiums, progymnasiums, and other 
establishments of a similar character, affording instruction to 23,400 
girls, and turning out annually about 1,000 certificated pupils. 
Courses of lectures given by the university professors for the benefit 
of women, enable them to attain the standard reached by men, after 
two years’ residence at the university, in the natural sciences, phy- 
siology, anatomy, &e. 2 

Not only arc these Russian students better prepared for the study 
of medicine than most women in other countries, but they have a 
further incentive for exertion in the knowledge that it would be 
greatly for the advantage of Russia if she could have female medical 
officers for employment in the rural districts, which contain nine- 
tenths of the whole population of the empire. There are, indeed, 
male doctors appointed to each district; b^tthe distances are so* 
great, and the difficulties that nttend travelling so excessive, that they 
are seen far too rarely in many of the villages to inspire confidence ' 
or respect. The peasant w omen, moreover, arc disinclined to consult 

(1) It must not bfe inferred that those who now study at Zurich belong to the insub- 
ordinate class. Tho testimony of the professors is opposed to this view. They are 
probably young ladies who do not propose . to seek for Government employment; , 
whether 'beca uso they have sufficient means of their own, or from other motives. Some 
of them are qualifying themselves by the study of mathematics, natural science, &c., to 
act as governesses, or to serve in large factories or railway offices. 

(2) For full details of tho very remarkable development of the higher education of 
women in Russia see Neue Zurcher Zvitung, July 3rd, 1872, and Revue dee Deux Monties, 
March 15tb, 1873. 
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male doctors who are perfect strangers to them at the time of their 
confinement, and for the ailments of their children they prefer to 
avail themselves of the services of the first woman who offers. This 
is one of the chief causes of the fearful mortality amongst women in 
child-birth, and young children, which, in spite of early marriages 
and a high birth-rate, confines the annual increase of the population 
of European Russia to but little more than 1 per cent. 1 The residence 
of a female doctor who would take her share of the privations and 
discomforts which attend life in an isolated Russian village, would 
be looked upon as an act of devotion by the peasantry. Thus 
•situated, a woman of enlightened mind might soon acquire consider- 
able influence, and gradually inculcate the simpler rules of sanitary 
science, to the neglect of which is due much of the mortality amongst 
the rural populations, and especially the prevalence of epidemics, 
which recur at frequent intervals with disastrous effect. 

So far as midwives are concerned, the Government has already 
recognised the necessity of supplying a remedy. Hence the school of 
midwifery at St. Petersburg. On economical grounds alone, it would 
appear to be a waste of energies that might be directed to nobler 
purposes, to send women to live in the country villages who may be 
incapable of assisting the peasantry on all occasions — save one. With 
a small salary, and the hope of being eventually allowed the full 
title and prerogatives of doctors, women efficiently taught might be 
found to practise medicine in all its branches by way of probationar} r 
service. No better tcsl of capacity, nor of the still more important 
qualities which go to make a great physician, could be devised, than 
would be afforded by the inspection of a Russian hamlet after it had 
been under the sanitary control of a medical practitioner for a certain 
number of years. 

Under the circumstances to which I have alluded, it can hardly be , 
held that the Russian edict was dictated by any feeling of opposition 
to the higher education of women, and the fact that no notice has 
been taken of the twenty Russian ladies who merely moved to Berne, 
would seem to afford substantial evidence in support of the opinion 
that its or^.y object to break up the Russian colony at Zurich, 
which was, rightly or wrongly, looked upon as a focus of intrigues 
against the Empire. Much suffering has undoubtedly been inflicted 
upon a number of hard-working young ladies, who were endeavouring 
to qualify themselves for earning an honourable livelihood. The 
students are now scattered in various directions ; besides those at 
Berne, some are at Prague, others at Paris, and a considerable num- 
ber have, I am told, returned to Russia. 

The agitation caused by the Imperial uk iso l.a? not producsd the 

(1) See “La Rugsie et leg Rugges.” Revue dee Deux Monde, August 15, September 
15, 1673. 
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effect anticipated by those who opposed the admission of female 
students to the Zurich University. Regulations have indeed been 
issued, exacting from all foreigners, whether men or women, who 
desire to matriculate, satisfactory proofs that they have passed 
through a school of the higher grade. Failing a certificate to that 
effect, foreigners are required to pass an examination in German, in 
addition to so much of mathematics and the natural sciences as will 
enable them to follow the lectures. They must then satisfy the ex- 
aminers that they have sufficient knowledge, either of Latin alone, or 
of French and Italian, or of French and English, to understand easy 
authors. Some such regulations had, however, long been considered 
desirable, and, as I gather from various letters kindly communicated 
to me by Professor Bohmcrt, had even been suggested by some of the 
female students themselves. The formal recognition by the Cantonal 
Government of the right of women to take part in all the studies of the 
Zurich University on equal terms with men which the new regula- 
tions convey, is more likely to add to the number of serious students, 
than any laxity with respect to the terms of their admission. 

It must not be supposed that the great experiment tried at Zurich 
has not given rise to opposition ; but, as a rule, the difficulties it has 
had to encounter within the University itself have not been of a very 
serious character. Even outside its precincts there has been but one 
open opponent of such a position as to render it desirable for the 
Zurich professors to reply to his attacks. I allude to Dr. Bischoff, 
a well-known Professor of Physiology at the Munich University. 
That worthy gentleman, who for thirty-five years has lectured to 
men alone, is evidently haunted by the fear that in Jiis old age he 
may be called upon to become a teacher of girls, for which post he 
has not sought to qualify himself (“ Ausserdem, habe ich mich nicht 
zum Madchen-lehrer ausgebildct ”). He, therefore, hastens to publish 
many venerable arguments against the higher education of women 
in a pamphlet of fifty-six closely printed pages, 1 in which he lays 
great stress upon their special unfitness for the study and practice of 
medicine. With the omission of mere ridicule and irrelevant 
expressions of opinion, his arguments may fi^rly be condensed as 
follows : 

Women are unfitted by nature for the study of medicine as a 
science: (1) Because the absolute average weight of their brain 
is 134 grammes (about 4-b ounces) less than that of the same organ 
in men. (2) Because their physical constitution is such as to render 
them incapable of the continuous application requisite for the study 
of a branch of learning like medicine, which requires an accurate 
knowledge of mathematics, chemistry, and other exact sciences. 

(1) “ Pas Studium und die Auaiibung der Medicin durch Frauen," von Dr. Theodor 
L. W. yon Bischoffi. Munich Literarischo-artistische Anstalt. 1872. 
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(3) Because the sensitive purity and tenderness of their nature are 
so great as to render it next to impossible for them to bear many 
things which must constantly recur in medical tuition. 

Women should not be allowed to study medical science, at least 
with men : (1) Because, for the foregoing reasons, they cannot do 
so without inflicting physical and moral injury upon themselves. 
(2) Because their presence at the lectures must prove a source of 
embarrassment to the professors and to the male students when 
certain branches of the subjects are discussed, and must, therefore, 
tend to lower the standard of instruction. (3) Because close and 
constant intercourse with a number of young women cannot fail to 
divert the attention of the male students from the subjects of their 
studies, and must lead with “ mathematical” certainty either to gross 
immorality or to mucl^Jealousy and dissension. 1 

Professor Bisclioff rests his case on such arguments as the 
foregoing, delivered in a magisterial tone, and garnished by such 
statements as the following: “The capacity of women for the study 
of science is confined to its [esthetic side ; they may be induced, by 
the beauty of colour and form of the vegetable-world, to acquire 
some superficial knowledge of botany ; some of them may find 
pleasure in butterflies and beetles, or in the study of the habits 
of animals ; whilst others may delight in glittering stones and 
crystals : but women want the acuteness of intellect, and the power 
of continuous application, which arc requisite for a sound knowledge 
even of the branches bf natural science connected with those 
objects.” 

Both Professor Bohmert and Dr. Hermann, the Professor of 
Physiology at tte Zurich University, have thought it due to the 
character of the assailant to answer his dicta in detail. The former 
of those gentlemen is an advocate for the study of science by women 
on equal terms and conjointly with men, but at the same time l^e is 
distinctly opposed to granting them political equality. 2 Professor 
Hermann objects on general principles to the joint education of the 
two sexes, but cannot see how the right of availing themselves of the 
only existing means of^acquiring instruction can be denied to w r omen 
. until separate univef sities are opened for them. 3 I mention these 
facts to prove that my statements concerning the Zurich experiment 
are not compiled from evidence too favourable to women. 

It would be a work of supererogation to insert here in detail the 

(1) As a rare sample of the prophetic argument in its most offensive form, I venture to 
ftftll attention to pages 39, 40, and 41 of Professor BischofTs pamphlet. 

(2) , w Das Stuairen der Frauen, mit besonderem Itiicksicht auf das Studium der 
Mediein,” von Prof. Dr. Victor Bohmert. Leipsic, Otto Wigand, 1872. Das Frauen* 
stadium n&ch dan Erfahrungen an der Ziircher Univeraitat.” Prof. Bohmert, from the 
Arbeiter-JFreund, 1874. 

(3) “ Das Frauenstudium pnd die Interessen der Hochschule Zurich," von Professor 
Dr/ Hermann in Zurich. 1872. 
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replies of tlic two professors to the arguments of Dr. Bischoff. They 
both arrive at the conclusion that, although they have combated 
each of his arguments singly, they might well have refused to discuss, 
d priori, questions which numerous experiments have already settled 
in the most thorough manner. The report for 1871 — 72 of the 
Michigan University, which takes the next place in the United 
States after those of Harvard and Yale, in treating of the capacity 
of women for the study of science, states that the ability of both 
sexes is on the average equal ; both are subjected to the same tests ; 

there are no more absences of women than ©f men on the score of 

>■# 

ill-health ; the admission of women has led to the enactment of no 
fresh rules, nor necessitated the slightest change, cither in the 
system of management or in the mode of instruction. There are 
now about thirty universities and colleges wlSch admit women on 
the same terms ns men, the governing bodies of which agree in 
asserting that the intellectual capacity of the two sexes is, on the 
average, equal. To the official statements of the American aca- 
demical bodies, must now be added the declarations of the various 
professors who have had to deal with women in the Zurich Uni- 
versity. I have before me the opinions of no less than five members 
of the medical faculty, who all agree that the female students are 
quite equal to the male in capacity and in power of application ; that 
they have all been able to overcome the embarrassment they may be 
presumed to have experienced on their first arrival ; that the 
professors have in no case felt themselves called upon to shirk the 
discussion of necessary subjects in order to spare their feelings ; 
and finally, that their presence, far from exerting a tymeful influence 
upon the male students, lias had the beneficial effect of putting a 
stop to tasteless jokes, and of inciting them to renewed efforts to 
avoid being surpassed by women. 

There can be no better proof of the truth of the foregoing asser- 
tions than is afforded by the statement of the following facts : 
(1) Of eleven women who have gone up for medical degrees at 
Zurich, four were marked as having passed very well, five well, one 
moderately, and only one failed. The two, latter w?re Russian 
students, who, owing to the before-mentioned e&ict, were obliged to 
present themselves for examination after attending the lectures for 
throe years only, instead of fur the usual term of four and a half. 
So far, of twelve female candidates for degrees, only one has failed ; 
which, as Professor Bohmert remarks, compared with the per- 
formances of the male students, is no discreditable result. Lest it 
should be thought that the proportion of ladies who have presented 
themselves for examination is small as compared with the number 
who have matriculated, I may as well mention that, until 1871, the 
highest number of female students was twenty -two ; that the Russian 
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edict of 1873 reduced the number of those who joined subsequently 
to the same limit, before they had time to complete their studies ; 
and finally, that many of them only took advantage of a short 
residence at Zurich to perfect themselves in some particular branch 
of science, without entertaining the intention of trying for a degree. 
Male students frequently enter the University for a similar purpose. 
Professor Bohmert informs me, in reply to a question I addressed to 
him on this subject, that out of about two hundred male students, 
only about ten annually take degrees. Several of tho ladies who 
have graduated at the Zprich University are now practising medicine 
with credit. f Two English ladies are employed in women’s hospitals 
in England ; one American is doctor to a hospital for children at 
Boston ; the first Swiss lady who took a degree at Zurich is in the 
enjoyment of a lucrative practice as a woman’s doctor in that town ; 
and several Russian ladies are practising with considerable credit in 
their own country. (2) The highest medical authorities of Switzer- 
land have agreed to admit women to the “ concordat” examinations 
which, if passed, confer the right of practising medicine and surgery 
in most of the cantons. 1 (3) The federal authorities have recog- 
nised the right of women to enter the Polytechnical School, and the 
first who applied for admission to the branch of that institution 
which is devoted to “ technical mechanics,” passed the difficult 
entrance-examination with credit, although, out of the 350 men who 
came forward, 100 were rejected. (4) The University of Berne, 
which is specially jealoils of its medical reputation, encouraged by 
the success of the experiment tried at Zurich, now admits women on 
terms of perfect ^quality with men. 

Although ten years are undoubtedly too short a period for the final 
settlement of the difficult problem of the relative capacity of men 
and women, the experience of the Zurich University suffices to 
demonstrate that many of the latter are thoroughly capable of 
assimilating the most abstruse scientific knowledge. At the same 
time, as a result of that experience, Professor Bohmert expresses a 
strong opinion that the majority of women, before frequenting the 
universities, 9 should receive a higher preparatory education than at 
present falls to theif Tot. He does not, therefore, consider that the 
universities should be closed to them until they have opportunities 
for acquiring such an education ; on the contrary, let all those who, 
by means of private study or otherwise, have possessed themselves of 
sufficient knowledge to follow the lectures, be freely admitted. The 
present systejn of teaching in schools is thoroughly defective, and 
time must elapse before gymnasiums or preparatory colleges, 

* 

(1) By an arrangement, now including most of the cantons, it has been agreed that 
students who have passed an examination according to certain regulations, shall bo 
adantted'to practise in all the cantons taking part in this concordat. 
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capable of imparting to women the preliminary knowledge required 
for the study of medicine and the natural sciences, can be called into 
existence. Meanwhile, the mere hope of being able to follow a 
course of instruction higher than that within the reach of the 
majority of their sex, works wonders with women. Zurich can 
adduce examples of ladies who, in six months, have obtained as 
sound and useful a knowledge of the classics as is acquired by the 
scholars of male gymnasiums in nearly as many years. More than 
one examination held at the University, and at the Polytechnical 
School, demonstrate the fact that some ladies are capable of taking 
the first rank, not only in languages, but in mathematics and 
the natural sciences. 1 So marked a superiority cannot, however, be 
expected of the majority of women as to enable them to compete 
with men in studies which the latter only approach after many years 
of preparatory instruction. It is, as I have already said, chiefly 
because good female gymnasiums exist in Russia, that the women of 
that country are capable of holding their own with men in the study 
of science. 

The number of female students entered at the Zurich University 
for the last winter term (1874 — 75) is 33; of whom 19 are 
studying medicine, and 14 philosophy — which latter term includes 
philology, literature, mathematics, and the natural sciences. Accord- 
ing to nationalities, 13 are Russians, 5 Germans, 4 Austrians, 3 
Serbians, 1 English, and 1 French, besides 4 from the United States, 
and 2 from Switzerland. 

When the Russian ladies studying at Zurich were dispersed by 
the imperial edict, some thirty of them, encouraged the reception 
of four female students by the University of Berne, determined to 
apply for permission to attend the medical lectures thfere. Before 
their arrival, rumours had been spread to the effect that all the 
Russian students of Zurich were about to present themselves for 
matriculation. Wild tales had been told of the insubordinate 
character and socialistic proclivities of those young ladies, which 
caused much alarm amongst the more credulous; whilst even the 
soberest could not refrain from looking forward with some ^apprehen- 
sion to the arrival of the hundred Russian wonofen who were about 
to leave the Zurich University. 

When it was found, however, that only twenty-one young ladies, 
all furnished with the best certificates from the Zurich authorities, 
presented themselves for admission, the question assumed a different 
aspect. In spite of the resistance of one or two of the least 
liberal-minded professors, the cantoifal authorities determined to 
give the experiment a fair trial ; not so much, perhaps, out of 

(1) See 44 Das Frauenstudium n&ch den Erfahrungen an der Ziircher Universitat,” by 
Prof. Bohmert. 
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sympathy with the movement, as out of respect for the great 
principle of the porfect liberty of instruction which forms the basis 
of the statutes of the University of Berne. Dr. Dor, one of the 
members of the senate, a professor of medicine, and as such per- 
sonally interested in the question/ was of opinion that female 
students, to their own ultimate advantage, might, before attending 
the lectures, be called upon to pass a special entrance examination, 
of such a nature as to establish the fact that they possessed the same 
general knowledge as Swiss youths desiring to matriculate. This 
point was, ^ however, decided against him, on the ground that the 
circumstances were not such as to justify a sudden departure from 
the customs of the University, to the possible detriment of the new- 
comers. It was decided that no female student under age would be 
admitted, unless shc^ould exhibit a duly legalised document, signed 
by her parents or guardians, authorising her to follow a course of 
university study, and that applicants who had attained their majority 
must furnish legal proof of the fact. Since then, a regulation lias 
been issued to the effect that, female students wishing to obtain 
a practising diploma under the concordat must, during the period 
of their residence, pass a special examination intended to test their 
general acquirements. 

As soon as the decision of the University Senate in favour of 
female students became known, the male students presented a 
petition to that body praying that women might not be admitted 
to the lectures of the medical faculty on the grounds, amongst 
others, that the space at its disposal was already too small, and that 
their presence would tend to lower the standard of instruction, 
besides creating embarrassment whenever certain subjects, forming 
a necessary portion of medical studies, were approached. To the 
first argument it was replied, that there could he no two opinions as 
to the smallness of the space at the disposal of the faculty, bufcthat, 
if twenty men had presented themselves instead of twenty women, 
no such objection would have had any weight. As to the second 
ground for excluding women, it rested with the professors themselves 
to see thaf. the standard of instruction was not lowered, nor inter- 
ference with the course of studies occasioned by any fancied embar- 
rassment resulting from the presence of ladies, who were beforehand 
well acquainted with the nature of the subjects which would be 
discussed. As a matter of fact, no difficulty of any kind has been 
caused by the admission of female students, and the male students 
ar& already .perfectly reconciled to their presence. 

portly after the admission of the Russian ladies, and the official 
recognition of the principle of the joint study of women and men 
at the Bernese University, Dr. H. von Scheel, the Professor of 
Political Economy and Rector for the year, laid the case before the 
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public in bis rectorial address. As it affords a fair specimen of the 
views of German economists 1 with regard to the necessity of opening 
fresh fields of employment for women, I insert succinctly its most 
prominent points. 

Professor von Scheel pointed out that in the interests of society 
at large, every effort should be made to find fresh spheres of action 
for women. The industrial development of the present day has 
deprived them of many of the occupations they could once profitably 
pursue within the limits of their own dwellings. The rise in the 
retail price of raw material as compared with the retail price of 
manufactured articles, combined with the restriction in space arising 
out of advanced rents, has rendered unprofitable, if not impossible, 
the home-production of many commodities which were formerly 
supplied by the actual labour, or under the ^supervision of the 
women of the family. It is, therefore, no longer in the same degree 
an advantage for a man to secure the assistance of a helpmate ; 
hence, at all events in the towns, a very great decrease in the 
number of marriages. 2 3 Even of those who have husbands, many 
must rely upon their own exertions for their personal support, and 
often for that of their families. To impose artificial restrictions 
upon their choice of a profession is, in many cases, equivalent to 
condemning them to want and misery ; and to exclude women from 
any profession for which they prove themselves qualified by the 
ordinary tests, is to inflict a serious injury upon society. In every 
competition for employment, the only question that should be con- 
sidered is that of the fitness of the candidates for the duties they 
may be called upon to perforin, and their sex should not^constitute an 
element in the calculation. By a strict adherence to this principle, 
the area of choice is at least doubled for all intellectual pursuits, or, 
in other words, the State has twice as many chances of being 
efficiently served. 11 

The number of female students in the Berne University during 
the winter term 1874-75 is 32, of whom 28 arc in the medical, 
3 in the philosophical, and 1 in the legal faculty. According to 
nationalities, there are 24 Russians, 1 Pole, 1 ^Austrian,* 1 native 
of Bogota (whose father is a Swiss), and 1 Swiss studying medicine ; 

(1) Professor von School is a Bavarian. 

(2) According to Prof. Marquardsen (Supplement to Allgcmeine Zeitimg, September 12, 
1873), the number of unmurried women in Prussia between the ages of twenty and forty 
was, in 1867, 1,483,494. Prof. Schonberg (“ Dio Frauonfrage ” Basel, Bonno Schwabe, 
1872) arrives ut similar results with regard to the Grand Duchy of Baden, and Prof. 
Bdhmort speaking generally, affirms that thirty per cent, of all women nflist earn their 
own bread. In England, according to the census of 1871, out of 3,504,351 women 
between the ages of twenty and forty, 1,319,903 are unmarried: or about two out of 
every five. 

(3) Professor Scheel’s Rectorial Speech is published at Jena, under title “ Frauenfrage 
und Frauenstudium.” 
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3 Russians studying “ philosophy/’ and 1 law. Four Russians have 
already taken medical degrees at Berne with considerable credit. 
Hitherto, whether at Zurich or at Berne, very few Swiss women 
(some five or six in all) have entered themselves as students ; but of ■ 
these, two have passed the concordat examinations with honour, 
and are actually doctors at Zurich, where one of them is in the 
enjoyment of a lucrative practice. If the number of Swiss" women 
who study in the universities is so small, it is undoubtedly duo in 
some measure to the feeling, even stronger in this country than 
elsewhere, that home* is the proper sphere for women. But the 
strongest reason is to be found in the deficiency of higher female, 
schools, which is one of the weakest points in the Swiss system of 
public instruction. 

The time that kas elapsed since female students were first 
admitted to the Bernese University is too short to enable the 
professors to come to any decided conclusion as to the capacity of 
women in general for the study of science. I am, however, informed 
on the best authority, that there is nothing in the demeanour, or in 
the mode of life, of the young ladies who attend the lectures, to give 
rise to the slightest unfavourable reflection ; that they are chiefly 
remarkable for the regularity of their attendance and for their 
assiduity and application ; that so far as their mental capacity, their 
readiness of expression, and their manual dexterity, are concerned, 
there is nothing that specially distinguishes them from the average of 
male students ; that, at "first, the smallness of their knowledge of Latin 
stands somewhat in their way, but that they speedily repair their 
deficiencies ii^this respect. It may be said that the majority of the 
women now studying at Berne had probably got over the prelimi- 
nary difficulties at Zurich, but the above remarks are equally 
applicable to those who have recently joined the University. 

In order duly to appreciate the value of the conclusions arrived 
at by the Bernese professors, as a general test of female capacity, 
it must be borne in mind that, at least in so far as the Russian 
students are concerned (and they constitute seven-eighths of the 
whole number), we Jiave neither to do with the picked scholars of 
the gymnasiums, nor with daughters of wealthy parents who have 
spared ho expense in perfecting their education, but with average 
young ladies of small means, who are striving to qualify themselves 
for earning their livelihood in an honourable manner. 

Opt the whole, the experiment may be said to have succeeded at 
Itame ; and hi the opinion both of Professor von Scheel, the ex- 
gpetor of the University, and of Professor Dor, the present rector, 
irho is a distinguished oculist, there are good grounds for believing 
that women will continue to frequent the University. Their admis- 
sion on equal terms with men places them in a remarkably favour- 
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able position for establishing the capacity of their sex for* the study 
of science. According to the statutes, any person who has taken a 
degree may claim to be admitted as a “ Pri vat -docent,” and as such 
is entitled to deliver public lectures within the precincts of the 
University. The friends of the movement would view with favour 
any attempt of this nature on the part of a female graduate ; and, 
if she succeeded in attracting and instructing a class, it would do 
much to silence those who assert that women may indeed acquire a 
smattering of science, but that they can never make it so thoroughly 
their own as to be able to impart it to others.. So far as^ can learn, 
no opposition to such an experiment is to be apprehended on the 
part of the academical or cantonal authorities. 

Although the series of experiments carried on during the last ten 
years in Switzerland is of the most exhaustive character, and has 
been conducted in the most impartial manner, it may be said that 
the space of time is too short to afford convincing evidence of the 
fallacy of views which have the sanction of a far longer growth. I 
would venture to ask those who hold this opinion, whether the 
experience of Switzerland, combined with that of other countries 
which have taken steps in the same direction, does not at all events 
furnish sufficient grounds for giving women a fair chance of testing 
their faculties on equal terms with men. If they be allowed free 
access to the professions which have hitherto been closed to them, 
they will soon learn by experience that distinction in any walk of 
life is only the lot of a few ; that even average success can only be 
achieved at the expense of much preparatory study, and by dint of 
constant application ; and that many must submit to, be classed in 
the long list of failures. But even the hard lessons of disappoint- 
ment will not have been learnt in vain ; habits of application and 
regularity will have been acquired, and a certain amount of learning 
assimilated which, however insufficient for an independent career, 
cannot fail to exercise an elevating influence upon the unsuccessful 
student, and to fit her in a higher degree for contributing her share 
to the intellectual advancement of a future generation. We all 
know the importance of lessons learnt in early Jife, the impressions 
from which are perhaps the only ones that arc never effaced. 

Even those few who are disposed to undervalue the influence of 
early training, or who hold that women who have acquired personal 
experience of the hardships of real life, as well as scientific know- 
ledge, are nono the better fitted for home duties, will allow that it 
may be wiser to afford them opportunities of testing their powers, if 
no other effect should be produced than that of dispelling illusions. 
It may fairly be said that most women who have thought of 
comparing their position with that of their male relatives, are apt 
to entertain the belief that, were all artificial restrictions removed, 
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their chances of success in any walk of life would be at least 
equally good. This belief is constantly being strengthened by the 
weak arguments and '‘inconsistent actions of the men who surround 
them. A woman is told that she is too delicately constituted to 
hold her own amidst the wear and tear of every-day life ; and yet 
she finds, when the time of trial comes, that those who expressed 
that opinion are only too ready to shift the heaviest burdens from 
their shoulders to her own. Hence the feeling that is daily gaining 
ground amongst women of high intellectual culture, that it is rather 
latent jealousy than delicate consideration for the feelings of women, 
that induces men to connive at their exclusion from many pursuits 
for which they believe themselves to be qualified. 

I may be excused if, in concluding this essay, I express a hope 
that measures of su£h a character will shortly be taken in England 
as to restore us to the proud position wc have held in the van of 
every great modern reform. If the senate of the London University 
could be induced to accede to the desire expressed bv a majority of 
convocation, that women should be admitted to all the degrees 
conferred by that institution, an important step would have been 
taken. And finally, if the Act of 1808 were to be so far amended 
as to render it impossible for the Medical Hoards to refuse the title 
and prerogatives of Doctor in Medicine to duly-qualified women, it 
would then be nearly as easy for them to become physicians in 
England as it is now in Switzerland and the United States. 

G. Jenner. 
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IV. 

The Encylopwdia . 

The history of tho encyclopaedic conception of human knowledge 
is a much more interesting and important object of inquiry than 
a list of the various encyclopaedic enterprise*! to he foumd in the 
annals of literature. Yet it is proper here tq mention some of the 
attempts in this direction which preceded our memorable book of 
the eighteenth century. It is to Aristotle, no c^oubt, that we must 
look for the first glimpse of the idea that human knowledge is a 
totality, whose parts are all closely and organically connected with 
one another. Dut the idea which only dawned in that gigantic 
understanding, was lost for many centuries. The compilations of 
Pliny are not in a right sense encyclopaedic, being presided over by 
no definite idea of informing order. It was not until the later middle 
age that any attempt was made to present knowledge as a whole. 
Albertus Magnus, ‘the ape of Aristotle' (1193 — 1280), left for a 
space the three great questions of the existence of unrversals, of 
the modes of the existence of species and genus, and of their place 
in or out of the bosom of the individuals, and executed a compila- 
tion of such physical facts as had been then discovered. 1 A more 
distinctly encyclopaedic work was the book of Vincent de Beauvais 
(d. 12G4), called Speculum nnfurale, morale, dovlrinule, % et hisforiu/c, 
— a compilation from Aquinas in some parts, and from Aristotle in 
others. Dallam mentions three other compilations of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, and observes that their laborious authors 
did not much improve the materials which they had amassed in 
their studies, though they sometimes arrangod them conveniently. 
In the mediieval period, as he remarks, the want of capacity to 
discern probable truths was a very great drawback from the value 
of their compilations. 2 % # # 

Far the most striking production of the thirteenth century in* 
this kind was the Opus Majiin of Roger Bacon (12G7), of which it 
has been said that it is at once the Encyclopaedia and the Novum 
Organum of that age; 3 at once a summary of knowledge, and the 
suggestion of a truer method. This however was merely the intro- 
ductory sketch to a vaster encyclopaedic work, the Compendium 

(1) Jourdain’s Recherchcs sur ks traductions latincs d'Aristotc , p. 325. 

(2) Lit. of Europe, pt. i. ch. ii. } 39. 

(3) Whewcll’s Hist. Induct. Sci ., xii. c. 7. 
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Philosophies, which was not perfected. “ In common with minds of 
great and comprehensive grasp, "his vivid perception of the intimate 
relationship of the different parts of philosophy, and his desire to 
raise himself from the dead level of every individual science induced 
Bacon to grasp at and embrace the whole.” 1 In truth, the encyclo- 
paedic spirit was in the air throughout the thirteenth century, — the 
century of books bearing the significant titles of Summa or Univer- 
sitas or Speculum. 

The same spirit revived towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century. In 1541 a. book was published at Basel by one Ringel- 
berg, which first took the name of Cyclopaedia, that has 6ince then 
become so familiar a f word in Western Europe. This was followed 
within sixty years by several other works of the same kind. The 
movement reached dts height in a book which remained the best in 
its order for a century. A German, one J. H. Alsted (1588 — 1638), 
published in 1620 an Encyclopcrdia sclent lurum omnium. A hundred 
years later the illustrious Leibnitz pronounced it a worthy task 
to perfect and amend Alsted’s book. “ What was wanting to the 
excellent man was neither labour nor judgment, but material, and 
the good fortune of such days as ours.” And Leibnitz wrote a paper 
of suggestions for its extension and improvement. 2 Alsted's Ency- 
clopaedia is of course written in Latin, and he prefixes to it by way 
of motto the celebrated lines in which Lucretius declares that nothing 
is sweeter than to dwell apart in the serene temples of the wise. 
Though he informs us in the preface that his object was to trace 
the outlines of the great “ latifundium regni philosophici ” in a 
single syntagma, yet he really does no more than arrange a number 
of separate treatises or manuals, and even dictionaries, within the 
limits of a couple of folios. As is natural to the spirit of the age 
in which he wrote, great predominance is given to the verbal sciences 
of grammar, rhetoric, and formal logic, and a verbal or logical 
division regulates the distribution of the matter, rather than a 
scientific regard for its objective relations. 

For the true parentage, however, of the Encyclopaedia of Diderot 
and D’Alembert it is unnecessary to prolong this list. It was 
Francis • Bacon’s Idea of the systematic classification of knowledge 
which inspired Diderot, and guided his hand throughout. “ If we 
emerge from this vast operation,” he wrote in the Prospectus, “ our 
principal debt will be to the chancellor Bacon, who sketched the 
plan of a universal dictionary of sciences and arts at a time when 
there wei£ not, so to say, either arts or sciences.” This sense of 
profound and devoted obligation was shared by D’Alembert, and was 
expressed a hundred times in the course of the work. No more 

(1) Fr. Roger Bacon ; J. S. Brewer’s Prof., pp. 67, 63. 

(2) Leibnitii Opera, v. 184. 
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striking panegyric has ever been passed upon our great and immortal 
countryman than is to be found in the Preliminary Discourse . 1 The 
French Encyclopaedia was the direct fruit of Bacon’s magnificent 
conceptions. And if the; efficient origin of the Encyclopaedia was 
English, so also did the occasion rise in England. 

In 1727 Ephraim Chambers, a Westmoreland Quaker, published 
in London two folios, entitled a Cyclopaedia or Universal Dictionary 
of the Arts and Sciences. The idea of it was broad and excellent. 
“ Our view,” suys Chambers, “ was to consider the several matters not* 
only in themselves, but relatively, or as they respect each other ; both 
to treat them as so many wholes, and as so many parts of same greater 
whole.” The compiler lacked the grasp necessary to realise this 
laudable notion. The book has, however, the merit of conciseness, 
and is a singular monument of literary industry ; for it was entirely 
compiled by Chambers himself. It had a great success, and though 
its price was high (four guineas), it ran through five editions in 
eighteen years. ( )n the whole, however, it is meagre, and more like a 
dictionary than an encyclopedia, such as Aisled's for instance. Some 
fifteen years after the publication of Chambers's Cyclopaedia, an 
Englishman (Mills) and a German (Sellius) went to Le Breton with 
a project for its translation into French. The bookseller obtained 
the requisite privilege from the government, but he obtained it for 
himself, and not for the projectors. This trick led to a quarrel, and 
before it was settled the German died and the Englishman returned to 
his own country. They left the translation behind them duly executed. 2 3 
Le Breton then carried the undertaking to a certain abbe, Gua de 
Malves. Gua de Malvcs (b. 1712) seems to have been a man of 
u busy and ingenious mind, lie was the translator\>f Berkeley’s 
11 ym and Phdonous, of Anson's Voyages, and of various English 
tracts on currency and political economj. It is said that he first 
suggested the idea of a cyclopedia on a fuller plan,? but we have 
no evidence of this. In any case, the project made no advance in 
his hands. The embarrassed bookseller next applied to Diderot, 
who was tljen much in need of work that should bring him bread. 
His fertile and energetic intelligence transformed the scheme. By 
an admirable intuition, he divined the opportunity which would be 
given by the encyclopaedic form of gathering up into a whole all that 
new thought and modern knowledge, which existed as yet in un- 
systematic and uninterpreted fragments. His enthusiasm fired Le 
Breton. It was resolved to make Chambers's work a mere starting- 
point for a new enterprise of fur wider scope. 

(1) (Ruv . dt b'Alcmlxrt, l. 63. 

(2) Mem. pour J. P. F. Luncau do Boisjermain, 4to, Paris, 1771. See also Did riot’s 
Prospectus La traduction enticre de Chambers nou? a passe sous les yeux,” etc. 

(3) Biog. Universelle, s. v. « 

\0L. XVI1T. N.S. B 1J 
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“ The old and learned D’Aguesseau,” says Michelet, “ notwith- 
standing the pitiable, the wretched sides of his character, had two 
lofty sides, his reform of the laws, and a personal passion, the taste 
and urgent need of universality, a certain encyclopedic sense. A 
young man came to him one day, a man of letters living by his pen, 
and somewhat under a cloud for one or two hazardous books that 
lack of bread had driven him to write. Yet this stranger of dubious 
repute wrought a miracle. With bewilderment the old sage 
listened to him unrolling the gigantic scheme of a book that should 
be all books. On his # lips, sciences were light and life. It was 
more thon'speech, it was creation. One would have said that he had 
made these sciences, and was still at work, adding, extending, fertilis- 
ing, ever engendering. The effect was incredible. D’Aguesseau, a 
moment above himsglf, forgot the old man, received the infection of 
genius, and became great with the greatness of the other. He had 
faith in the young man, and protected the Encyclopaedia.” 1 

A fresh privilege was procured (Jan. 21, 1746), and as Le Breton’s 
capital was insufficient for a project of this magnitude, he invited 
three other booksellers to join him, retaining a half share for him- 
self, and allotting the other moiety to them. As Lo Breton was not 
strong enough to bear the material burdens of producing a work on 
so gigantic a scale as was now proposed, so Diderot felt himself 
unequal to the task of arranging and supervising every department 
of a work that was to include the whole circle of the sciences. He 
was not skilled enough in mathematics, nor in physics, which were 
then for the most part mathematically conceived. For that pro- 
vince, he associated with himself as an editorial colleague one of the 
most conspicuous and active members of the philosophical party. Of 
this eminent man, whose relations with Diderot were for some years 
so intimate, it is proper that we should say something. 

D’Alembert was the natural son of Madame de Tencin, bv whom 
he had been barbarously exposed immediately after his birth. “ The 
true ancestors of a man of genius,” says Condorcet finely upon this 
circumstance, “ are the masters who have gone before him, and his 
true descendants are disciples that are worthy of him.” He was dis- 
covered on a Novdfiber night in the year 1717, by the beadle in a 
nearly dying condition on the steps of the- church of St. John the 
Round, froxp which he afterwards took his Christian name. An 
honest woman of the common people, with that personal devotion 

(1) Michelet, Louis XV., 268. D'Aguesscau (1668— -1751) has left one piece whict 
ought to be extricated from the thirteen quartos of his works, his memoir of his father 
{(Bm. xiii.) This is one of those records of solid and elevated character, which do 
more to refresh and invigorate the reader than a whole library of religious or ethical 
exhortations can do. It has the loftiness, the refined austerity, the touching impres- 
siveness of Tacitus's Agricola , or Condorcet’s Turgot , together with a certain grave 
sweetness that was almost peculiar to the Jansenist school of the seventeenth century. 
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which is less rare among the poor than among the rich, took charge 
of the foundling. The father, who was an officer of artillery 
and brother of Destouches, the author of some poor comedies, by 
and by advanced tho small sums required to pay for the boy's 
schooling. D’Alembert proved a brilliant student. Unlike nearly 
every other member of the encyclopaedic party, he was a pupil, not 
of the Jesuits but of their rivals. Tho Jansenists recognised the 
keenness and force of their pupil, and hoped that they had dis- 
covered a new Pascal. But he was less docile than his great prede- 
cessor in their ranks. When his studies were completed, he devoted 
himself to geometry, for which he had a passion that nothing could 
extinguish. For the old monastic vow of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, he adopted the manlier substitute of poverty, truth, and 
liberty — the worthy device of every man of letters. When he awoke 
in the morning, he thought with delight of the work that had been 
begun the previous day and would occupy the day before him. In 
the necessary intervals of his meditations, he recalled the lively 
pleasure he felt at the play : at the play, between the acts, he 
thought of the still greater pleasure that was promised to him by 
the work of the morrow. His mathematical labours led to valuable 
results in the principles of equilibrium and the movement of fluids, 
in a new calculus and in a new solution of the problem of the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes . 1 These contributions to what was then the 
most popular of the sciences brought him fame, and fame brought 
him its usual distractions. As soon as a writer has shown himself 
the possessor of gifts that may be of value to society, then society 
straightway sets to work to seduce and hinder him from diligently 
exercising them. D’Alembert resisted these influences steadfastly. 
His means were very limited, yet he could never bo induced to 
increase them at tho cost either of his social independence or of his 
scientific pursuits. lie lived for lorlv years under tho humble roof 
of the poor woman who had treated him as a son. “ You will nevei 4 
be anything better than a philosopher,” she used to cry reproach- 
fully, ‘‘and what is a philosopher ¥ ’Tis a madman who torments 
himself all his life, that people may talk about him when he is 
dead.” D’Alembert zealously adhered to his destination. Frederick 
the Great vainly tempted him by an offer of the succession to 
Maupcrtuis as president of the Academy of Berlin. Although, how- 
ever, ho declined to accept the post, he enjoyed all its authority and 
prerogative. , Frederick always consulted him in filling up vacancies 
and making appointments. It is a magnanimous trait in D’Alem- 
bert’s history that he should have procured for Lagrange a position 
and livelihood at Berlin, warmly commending him as a man of rare 

(1) A short estimate of D'Alembert's principal scientific pieces, by M. Bortram, is to 
bo found in the Rev. dcs Deux Monde * , for October 1865. 
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and superior genius, and this though Lagrange had vigorously opposed 
some of his own mathematical theories. Ten years after Frederick’s 
offer, the other great potentate of the north, Catherine of Russia, be- 
sought him to undertake the education of the young grand duke, her 
son. But neither urgent flatteries and solicitations under the imperial 
hand, nor the munificent offer of a hundred thousand francs a year, 
availed to draw him away from his independence and his friends* 
The great Frederick used to compare him to one of those oriental 
monarchs who cherish a strict seclusion, in order to enhance their 
^importance and majesty. He did not refuse a pension of some fifty 
pounds a* year from Berlin, and he eventually received the same 
amount from the priVy purse at Versailles. He received a small 
annual sum in addition from the Academy. On the whole the 
income of this energetic writer throughout his life amounted to less 
than the stipend which many a junior fellow of a poor college at 
Oxford or Cambridge received in those unreformed days for having 
“taken the trouble to be born.” 

Though the mathematical sciences remained the objects of his 
special study, D’Alembert w'as as free as the other great men of the 
encyclopaedic school from the narrowness of the pure specialist. He 
naturally reminds us of the remarkable saying imputed to Liebnitz, 
that he only attributed importance to science because it enabled him 
to speak with authority in philosophy and religion, nis corre- 
spondence with Voltaire, extending over the third quarter of the 
century, is the most instructive record that we possess of the many- 
sided doings of that busy time. His series of eloges on the acad- 
emicians who died between 1700 and 1772 is one of the most 
interesting works in the department of literary history. He paid 
the keenest attention to the great and difficult art of writing. 
Translations from Tacitus, Bacon, and Addison show' his industry in 
a useful practice. A long collection of synonyms bears witness jp his 
fine discrimination in the use of w’ords. And the clearness, precision, 
and reserved energy of his own prose mark the success of the pains 
he took with style. He knew the secret. “ Have lofty sentiments,” 
he said, ‘^and your manner of writing will be firm and noble.” 1 Yet 
he did not ignore ^the other side and half of the truth, which is ex- 
pressed in the saying of another important writer of his day, — 
“By taking trouble to speak with precision, one gains the habit 
of thinking rightly” ( Condillac ). 

Like so many others to whom literature owes much, D'Alembert 
was all hjs life fighting against bad health. Like Voltaire and 
Rousseau, he was bom dying, and he remained delicate and valetu- 
dinarian to the end. He had the mental infirmities belonging to his 
temperament. He was restless, impatient, mobile, susceptible of irrita- 
(1) CEwree de D'Alembert , iy. 367. < 
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tion. When the young mademoiselle Phlipon, in after years famous 
as wife of the 'virtuous Poland, was taken to a sitting of the Academy! 
she was curious to see the author of the Preliminary Discourse to 
the Encyclopaedia, but his small face and sharp thin voice made her 
reflect with some disappointment that the writings of a philosopher 
are better to know than his mask . 1 In everything except zeal for 
light and emancipation, D’Alembert was the opposite of Diderot. 
Where Diderot was exuberant, prodigal, and disordered, D’Alembert 
was a precisian. Difference of temperament, however, did not pre- 
vent their friendship from being for many yeass cordial and intimate. 
When the Encyclopaedia was planned, it was to D’Alembert that 
Diderot turned for aid in the department of ^mathematical science, 
where his own knowledge was not sufficiently full nor well-grounded. 
They were in strong and singular agreement 'in their idea of the 
proper place and function of the man of letters. One of the most 
striking facts about their alliance, and one of the most important 
facts in the history of the Encyclopaedia, is that henceforth the pro- 
fession of letters became at once definite and independent. Diderot 
and D’Alembert both of them remained poor, but they were never 
hangers-on. They did not look to patrons, nor did they bound their 
vision by Versailles. They were the first to assert the law T ful 
authority of the new priesthood. They revolted deliberately and in 
set form against the old system of suitorship and protection. “ Happy 
are men of letters,” wrote D’Alembert, “if they recognise at last 
that the surest way of making themselves respected is to live united 
and almost shut up among themselves ; that by this union they will 
come without any trouble to give the law to the rest ofgtkc nation in 
all affairs of taste and philosophy ; that the true esteem is that which is 
awarded by men who arc themselves worthy of esteem. .... As if 
the art of instructing and enlightening men were not, after the too 
rare art of good government, the noblest portion and gift in human 
reach .” 2 

This consciousness of the power and exaltation of their calling 
which men of letters now acquired, is much more than the superficial 
fact which it may at first seem to be. It marked the ris® of a new 
teaching order and the supersession of the old. The highest moral 
ideas now belonged no longer to the clergy but to the writers ; no 
longer to official Catholicism but to that fertilising medley of new 
notions about human knowledge and human society which then went 

(1) Ofrr. dr J. M. n. Roland, i. 230 [edit. 1800]. 

(2) Essai sur la Socivtv drs Gens de lettres et des Grands , etc. (Env. iv. tit 2. “ Write," 
ho says, "as if you loved glory; in conduct, act os if it were indifferent to you." 
Compare, with reference to the passage in the text, Duclos’s remark { Consid. sur let 
Motors., ch. xi.) “The man in power commands, but the intelligent govern, because 
in time thoy form public opinion, and that sooner or later subjugates or overthrows 
every kind of despotism/ 
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by the name of philosophy. What is striking is that the ideas sown 
by philosophy became eventually the source of higher life in 
Catholicism. If the church of the revolution showed something that 
we may justly admire, it was because the encyclopaedic band had 
involuntarily and inevitably imparted a measure of their own clear- 
sightedness, fortitude, moral energy, and spirit of social improve- 
ment, to a church which was, when they began their work, a 
ghastly and abominable burden on the life of the nation. If the 
Catholicism of Chateaubriand, of Lamennais, of Montalembcrt, was 
a different* thing from ‘the Catholicism of a Dubois or a Rohan, from 
the vile corruptions of the Jesuits and the grovelling superstitions of 
the later J ansenists, it was the execrated freethinkers whom tho 
church and mankind had to thank for tho change. It was no 
Christian prelate, but Diderot who hurst the bonds of a paralysing 
dogma by the magnificent cry , Detruiscz cm enceintes qvi refrecissrni 
ros idees ! Ehtrgissez Dint ! l The most enlightened Catholic of to-day 
ought to admit that Voltaire, Diderot, Rousseau, w ere the true re- 
formers of his creed. They supplied it with ideas which saved it 
from becoming finally a curse to civilisation. Wo see the same 
phenomenon in our own day. The Christian churches are assimi- 
lating as rapidly as their formula) w ill permit the new’ light and the 
more generous moral ideas and the higher spirituality of teachers 
who have abandoned all churches, and who arc systematically 
denounced as enemies of the souls of men. Sic ros non rohis melliji- 
catis apes ! These transformations of religion by leavening elements 
’contributed from a foreign doctrine, are the most interesting process 
in the history of truth. The Encyclopaedia became a powerful 
engine for aiding such a transformation. Because it was this, and 
because it rallied all that w r as then best in France round the standard 
of light and social hope, wc ought hardly to grudge time or pains to its 
history. For it was not merely in the field of religious ideas -that 
the Encyclopaedists led France in a new’ w’ay. They affected the 
national life on every side, pressing forward with enlightened 
principles in all the branches of material and political organisation. 
Their unfcrn in a {g^eat philosophical hand gave an impressive signi- 
ficance to their work. The collection within a single set of volumes 
of a body of new truths relating to so many of the main interests of 
men, invested the book and its writers with an aspect of universality, 
of collective and organic doctrine, w r hich the writers themselves 
would without doubt have disowned, and which it is easy to 
dissolve by tests of logic. But tho popular impression that the 
Encyclopaedists constituted a single body with a common doctrine 
and a common aim was practically sound. Their influence was 
precisely what it would have been, if popular impressions had been 

(1) Pensees Philos., $ 2 tf. 
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literally true. Diderot and D’Alembert did their best to heighten 
this feeling. They missed no occasion of fixing a sentiment of co- 
operation and fellowship. They spoke of their dictionary as the 
transactions of an Academy. 1 Each writer was answerable for his 
own contribution, but he was in the position of a member of some 
learned corporation. To every volume, until the great crisis of 
1759, was prefixed a list of those who had contributed to it. If a 
colleague died, the public was informed of the loss which the 
work had sustained, and his services were worthily commemorated 
in a formal eloge. 2 Feuds, epigrams, and offences were not absent, 
but on the whole there was steadfast and generous fraternity. 

As Voltaire eloquently said, officers of waV by land and by sea, 
magistrates, physicians who knew nature, men of letters whose taste 
purified knowledge, geometers, physicists, all United in a work that 
was as useful as it was laborious, without any view' of interest, 
without even seeking fame, as many of them concealed their names ; 
finally without any common understanding and agreement, and 
therefore without anything of the spirit of party. 3 Turning 
over the pages on which the list of writers is inscribed, we find 
in one place or another nearly every name that has helped to make 
the literature of the time famous. Montesquieu, who died in 
the beginning of 1755, left behind him the unfinished fragment of 
an article on Taste, and it may be noticed in passing that our good- 
natured Diderot was the only man of letters who attended the 
remains of the illustrious writer to the graVc. 4 Mie article itself, 
though no more than a fragment, has all the charms of Montesquieu’s 
delightful style ; it is serious without pedantry, graceful without 
levity, and is rich in observations that are precise and pointed with- 
out the vice of emphasis. The great Turgot, diligerftly solicitous 
for the success of every enterprise that promised to improve human 
happiness by adding to knowledge and spreading enlightenment, 
wrote some of the most valuable articles that the work contained, 
and his discussion of endowments perhaps still remains the weightiest 
contribution to that important subject. Oddly enough he was one of 
the very few writers who refused to sign his name to hip contribu- 
tions. 6 His assistance only ceased when he perceived that the scheme 
was being coloured by that spirit of sect which he always counted 
the worst enemy of the spirit of truth. 6 Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
who had just won a singular reputation by his paradoxes on natural 
equality and the corruptions of civilisation, furnished the articles on 
music in the first half-dozen volumes. They were nqt free from 
mistakes, but his colleagues chivalrously defended him by the plea 

(1) See Pref. to vol. iii. (2) For instance, see Pref. to vol. vi. 

(3) Siicle de Louis XV, ch. 43. (4) Grimm, Corr. Lit., i. 273. 

(5) Avertmment to vol. vi. ; also to vol vii. Turgot’s articles were Etymologic, 
Existen ce, Expansibility Foires, Fondations. (6) Condorcet’s Vie de Turgot. 
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of careless printing or indifferent copying. 1 The stately Buffon 
very early in the history of the Encyclopaedia sent them an article 
upon Nature, and the editors made haste to announce to their sub- 
scribers the advent of so superb a colleague. 2 The articles on natural 
history, however, were left by Buffon in his usual majestic fashion 
to his faithful lieutenant and squire at arms, Daubenton. And even 
his own article seems not to have been printed. Before the eleventh 
volume appeared, terrible storms had arisen, not a few of the shipmen 
had parted company, and Buffon may well have been one of them. 
Certainly the article on Nature, as it stands, can hardly be his. 

In the supplementary volumes, which appeared in 1776 — ten years 
after the completion of the original undertaking — two new labourers 
came into the vineyard, whose names add fresh lustre and give still 
more serious value 1 6 the work. One of these was the prince of the 
physiologists of the eighteenth century, the great Ilaller, who con- 
tributed an elaborate history of his predecessors in unfolding the 
intricate mechanism of the human frame, and analysing its marvels 
of complex function. The other was the austere and generous 
Condorcet. Ever loyal to good causes, and resolute against despairing 
of the human commonwealth, he began in the pages of the Encyclo- 
pedia a career that was brilliant with good promise and high hopes, 
and ended in the grim hall of the Convention and a nobly tragic 
death amid the red storm of the Terror. 

Among the Jiqsser stars in the encyclopaedic firmament are some 
whose names ought not to be wholly omitted. F orbonnai^, one of 
the most instructive economic writers of the century, contributed 
articles to tl^e early volumes, which were afterwards republished in 
his Elements of Commerce. 3 The light-hearted Marmontel wrote 
cheerful articles on Comedy, Eloges, Eclogues, Glory, and other 
matters of literature and taste. Quesnai, the eminent, founder of the 
economic sect, dealt with two agricultural subjects, and repro- 
duced both his theoretical paradoxes and his admirable practical 
maxims on the material prosperity of nations. D’Holbach, not yet 
author of the memorable System of Nature, compiled a vast number 
of the articles on^chemistry and mineralogy, chiefly and avowedly 
from German sources, 4 he being the only writer of the band with a 
mastery of a language which wds at that moment hardly more essen- 
tial to culture than Russian is now. The name of Duclos should not 
be passed over in the list of the foremost men who helped to raise 
the encyclopaedic monument. He was one of the shrewdest and 
most vigorous intelligences of the time, being in the front rank of 
men of the second order. His quality was coarse, but this was only 

(1) Pref. to vol. ill. (1762), and to vol. vi. (1766). (2) Prof, to vol. ii. 

(3) Grimm, Corr. Lit. i. 130. Forbonnais’s chief work is his Recfierches et Connidb- 

rations sur Utjlnamm d$ la France. (4) Mem. i. 39. 
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the defect of a thoroughly penetrating and masc ulin e understanding. 
His articles in the Encyclopaedia (Declamation des Anciem , Etiquette , 
etc.) are not very remarkable, but the reflections on conduct which 
he styled Considerations sur les Mamrs de ce Sikcle (1750), though 
rather hard in tone, abound in an acuteness, a breadth, a sound- 
ness of perception, that entitle the book to the rare distinction 
among the writings of moralists and social observers of still being 
worth reading. Morellet wrote upon some of the subjects of 
theology, and his contributions are remarkable as being the chief 
examples in the record of the encyclopaedic .body of a distinctively 
and deliberately historic treatment of religion. “ I let people see,” 
he wrote many years after, “ that in such a Collection as the Ency- 
clopaedia we ought to treat the history and experience of the dogmas 
and discipline of the Christian exactly like tBose of the religion of 
Brahma or Mahomet/’ 1 This sage and philosophic principle enabled 
him to write the article, Fils de I)ieu (vol. vi.), without sliding into 
Arian, Ncstorian, Socinian, or other heretical view on that fantastic 
theme. We need not linger over the names of other writers, who 
indeed are now no more than the very shadows of names, such as 
La Condamine, a scientific traveller of fame and merit in his day 
and generation ; of I)u Marsais, the poverty-stricken and unlucky 
scholar who wrote articles on grammar ; of the President Des 
Drosses, who was unfortunate enough to be in the right in a quarrel 
about money with Voltaire, and who has since beqji better known to 
readers through the fury of the provoked jJatriareli, than through 
his own meritorious contributions to the early history of civilisation. 

The name of ono faithful worker in the building of this new' 
Jerusalem ought not to be omitted, though his writings w r ere multa 
non multum . The Chevalier de Jaucourt (1704 — 1779J, as his title 
shows, w r as the younger son of a noble house. lie studied at 
Geneva, Cambridge, and Leyden, and published in 1734 a useful 
account of the life and writings of Leibnitz. When the Encyclo- 
paedia w r as projected, his services w’ere at once secured, and he 
became its slave from the beginning of A to the end of V. He 
wrote articles in his owui special subjects of natural history and 
physical science, but ho was always ready to le&d his help in other 
departments, in writing, re-writing, reading, correcting, and all the 
other humbler necessities of editorship of which the inconsiderate 
reader know T s little and thinks less. Jaucourt revelled in this 
drudgery. God made him for grinding articles, said Diderot. 
When he was told that the work must positively be brgught to an 
end, his countenance fell, and the prospect of release from sucli 
happy bondage filled his heart with desolation. 2 “ If,” says Diderot 
in the preface to the eighth volume (1765), “ we have raised a shout 

(D Avert, to vol. ii. (2) See Diderot to Voland, ii. 17. 
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of joy like the sailor when he espies land after a sombre night that has 
kept him midway between sky and flood, it is to M. de Jaucourt that 
we are indebted for it. What has he not done for us, especially in 
these latter times P With what constancy has he not refused all the 
solicitations, whether of friendship or of authority, that sought to 
take him away from us ? Never has sacrifice of repose, health, or 
interest been more absolute and more entire.” 1 These modest and 
unwearying helpers in good works ought not to be wholly forgotten 
in a commemoration of more far-shining names. 

Besides those who wre known to the conductors of the Encyclo- 
paedia, was a host of unsought volunteers. “ The further we pro- 
ceed,” the editors announced in the preface to the sixth volume 
(1756), “the more arc we sensible of the increase both in matter 
and in number of thbse who are good enough to second our efforts.” 
They received many articles on the same subject, and were con- 
stantly embarrassed by an emulation which, however flattering as a 
testimony to their work, obliged them to make a difficult choice, or 
to lose a good article, or to sacrifice one of their regular contributors, 
or to offend some influential newcomer. Everyone who had a new 
idea in his head, or what he thought a new idea, sent them an 
article upon it. Men who were priests or pastors by profession aud 
unbelievers by common sense, sent them sheafs of articles in which 
they permitted themselves the delicious luxury of saying a little of 
what they thought. Women, too, pressed into the great work. 
Unknown ladies volunteered sprightly explanations of the technica- 
lities of costume, from the falbala which adorned the bottom of their 
skirts, up to tjiat little knot of riband in the hair, which had come 
to replace the old edifice of ten stories high in hierarchic succession 
of duchess, solitary, musketeer, crescent, firmament, tenth heaven, 
and mouse. 2 The oldest contributor was Lcnglet du Fresnoy, 
whose book on the Method of Studying History is still knows to 
those who have examined the development of men's ideas about the 
relations of the present to the past. Lenglet w r as born in 1674. 
The youngest of the band was Condorcet, who was born nearly 
seventy years later (1743). One veteran, Morellet, who had been 
the schoolmate of (urgot and Lomenie de Bricnne, lived to think 
of many things more urgent than Faith, Fils de Dieu, and Funda- 
mentals. He survived the Revolution, the Terror, the Empire, 
Waterloo, the Restoration, and died in 1819, within sight of the 
Holy Allian ce and the Feterloo massacre. From the birth of 
Lenglet to* the death of Morellet — what an arc of the circle of 
western experience ! 

No one will ask whether the keen eye and stimulating word and 

(1) See al*o Preface to vol. iii. 

(2) Awrt. to vol. vi„ and a. v. Fontange , Grimm, i. 401. 
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helpful hand of Voltaire were wanting to an enterprise which was 
to awaken men to new love of tolerance, enlightenment, charity and 
justice. Voltaire was playing the refractory courtier at Potsdam 
when the first two volumes appeared. With characteristic vehe- 
mence he instantly pronounced it a work which should bo the glorjr 
of France, and the shame of its persecutors. Diderot and D’Alembert 
were raising an immortal edifice, and he would gladly furnish them 
with a little stone here or there, which they might find convenient 
to stuff into some corner or crevice in the wall. He was incessant 
in his industry. Unlike those feebler and more consequential spirits, 
the petit* malt rex of thought, by whom the editors of Encyclopaedias 
(and Fortnightly He views) are harassed anTl hindered, this great 
writer was as willing to undertake small subjects as large ones, and 
to submit to all the mutilations and modifications which the 
exigencies of (life work and the difficulties of its conductors recom- 
mended to them . 1 As the structure progresses, his enthusiasm 
waxes warmer. Diderot and his colleague are cutting their wings 
for a flight to posterity. They are Atlas and Hercules bearing 
a world upon their shoulders. It is the greatest w r ork in the world; 
it is a superb pyramid; its printing-office is the office for the 
instruction of the human race ; and so forth, in every phrase of 
stimulating sympathy and energetic interest. Nor docs his sym- 
pathy blind him to faults of execution. Voltaire’s good sense and 
sound judgment were as much at the service *of his friends in 
warning them of shortcomings as in eulogising what they achieved. 
And he had good faith enough to complain to his friends, instead 
of complaining of them. In one place he tolls theq?, what is per- 
fectly true, that their journeymen are far too declamatory, and 
too much addicted to substitute vague and puerile dissertations for 
that solid inst ruction which is what the reader of an Encyclopaedia 
seeks. In another lie remonstrates against certain frivolous affec- 
tations and some of the coxcombries of literary modishness. Every- 
where he recommends them to insist on a firm and distinct method 
in their contributors — etymologies, definitions, examples, reasons, 
clearness, brevity. “You are badly seconded,” he writes; “there 
are bad soldiers in the army of a great general .” 2 “ I am sorry to 
see that the writer of the article Hell declares that hell was a point 
in the doctrino of Moses ; now by all the devils that is not true. 
Why lie about it ? IIcll is an excellent thing, but it is evident 
that Moses did not know it* ’Tis this world that is hell .” 8 

D’Alembert in reply always admitted the blemishes fpr which the 
patriarch and master reproached them, but urged various pleas in 
extenuation. He explains that Diderot is not always the master, 

(1) Corresp. avee D'Alembert (( ’Em . lxxv.), Sept. 1755, Feb. 1757, etc. 

(2) Dec. 22, 1757. (3) May 24, 1757. 
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either to reject or to prune the articles that arc offered him . 1 A 
writer who happened to be useful for many excellent articles 
would insist as the price of good work that they should find room 
for his bad work also ; and so forth. “ Ho doubt we have bad 
articles in theology and metaphysics, but with theologians for 
censors, and a privilege, I defy you to make them any better. 
There are other articles that are less exposed to the daylight, and 
in them all is repaired. Time will enable people to distinguish 
what we have thought from what wo have said .” 2 This List is a bitter 
and humiliating word, hut before any man hastens to cast a stone, let 
him first make sure that liis own life is free from every trace of 
hypocritical conformity and mendacious compliance. Condorcct 
seems to make the only remark that is worth making, when he says 
that the true shame trtid disgrace of these dissemblings lay not with 
the writers, whose only alternative was to leave the stagnation of 
opinion undisturbed, but with the ecclesiastics and ministers whose 
tyranny made dissimulation necessary. And the veil imposed by 
authority did not really serve any purpose of concealment. Every 
reader was let into the secret of the writer’s true opinion of the old 
mysteries by means of a piquant phrase, an adroit parallel, a signifi- 
cant reference, an equivocal word of dubious panegyric. Diderot 
openly explains this in the pages of the Encyclopedia itself. “ In all 
cases,” he says, “ where a national prejudice would seem to deserve 
respect, the particular article ought to sot it respectfully forth, with 
its whole procession of attractions and probabilities. But the edifice 
of mud ought to be overthown and an unprofitable heap of dust 
scattered to tlje wind, by 3 eferences to articles in which solid prin- 
ciples serve as a base for the opposite truths. This way of undeceiv- 
ing men operates promptly on minds of the right stamp, and it 
operates infallibly and without any troublesome consequences, 
secretly and without disturbance, on minds of every description .” 3 
“Our fanatics feel the blows,” cried D’Alembert complacently, 
“ though they cannot tell from which side they come .” 4 

It is one of the most deplorable things in the history of literature 
to see a m a n endowed with Diderot’s generous conceptions and high 
social aims, forced tef stoop to these odious economies. In reading his 
Prospectus, and still more directly in his article, Encyclopedic , we 
are struck by the beneficence and breadth of the great designs which 
inspire and support him. The Encyclopaedia, it has been said, was 
no peaceful storehouse in which scholars and thinkers of all kinds 
could survey the riches they had acquired ; it was a gigantic siege- 
engine and armoury of weapons of attack . 6 This is only true iu a 
limited sense of one part of the work, and that not the most important 

(l) Dec. 13, 1756, April, 1757. (2) July 21, 1757. 

(3) Article Encyclopedic. (4) To Volt. Feb. 15, 1767. 

(5) Hettner’s Litoraturgcsch. des 18 ten Jahrhundertt , ii. 277. 
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part. Such a judgment is only possible for one who has not studied 
the book itself, or else who is ignorant of the social requirements of 
France at the time. We shall show this presently in detail. Mean- 
while it is endugh to make two observations. The implements 
which the circumstances of the time made it necessary to use as 
weapons of attack, were equally fitted for the acquisition in a 
happier season of those treasures of thought and* knowledge which 
are the object of disinterested research. And what is still more 
important, w*c have to observe that it was the characteristic note 
and signal glory of the French revolutionary school to subordinate 
mere knowledge to the practical w r ork of raising society up from the 
corruption and paralysis to which it had been brought by the double 
action of civil and ecclesiastical authority. The efforts of the 
Encyclopaedists were not disinterested in the ‘sense of being in the 
air. Their aim was not theory but practice, not literature but life. 
The Encyclopedists were no doubt all men of battle, and some of 
them were hardly more than mere partisans. But Diderot at least 
had constantly in mind the great work which remained after the 
battle should be won. He was profoundly conscious that the mere 
accumulation of knowledge of the directly physical facts of the 
universe would take men a very short way towards reconstruction. 
And he struck the key-note in such admirable passages as this : — 
“ One consideration especially that we ought never to lose from 
sight is that if we banish man, or the thinking and contemplative 
being, from above the surface of the earth, this pa?Hetic and sublime 
spectacle of nature becomes no more than a scene of melancholy and 
silence. The universe is dumb ; the darkness and silence of the 
night take possession of it. ... It is the presence'’ of man that 
gives its interest to the existence of other beings ; and what better 
object can we set before ourselves in the history of these beings than 
to accept that consideration Y Why shall we not introduce man into 
our work in the same place which he holds in the universe ? Why 
shall wc not make him a common centre Y Is there in infinite 
space any other point from which we can with greater advantage 
draw* those immense lines that we propose to extend to all other 
points ? What a vivid and softening reaction 'iiust result between 
man and the beings by whom lie is surrounded? . . . Man is the 
single term from which wc ought to set out, and to which we ought 
to trace all back, if we would please, interest, touch, even in the 
most arid reflections and the dryest details. If you take away my 
own existence and the happiness of iny fellows, of what concern to 
me is all the rest of nature Y m 

In this wc hear the voice of the new time, as wc do in his exclu- 


(1) Article Eu< ydojn die. 
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mation that the perfection of an Encyclopaedia is the work of 
centuries ; centuries had to elapse before the foundations could be 
laid ; centuries would have to elapse before its completion : “ main A 
la posterite, et a Pitre qui ne meurt point!" 1 These, exalted ideas 
were not a substitute for arduous labour. In all that Diderot writes 
upon his magnificent undertaking, we are struck by his singular 
union of common sense with elevation, of simplicity with grasp, of 
suppleness with strength, of modesty with hopeful confidence. On 
occasions that would have tempted a man of less sincerity and less 
seriousness to bombast and inflation, his sense of the unavoidable 
imperfections of so vast a work always makes itself felt through his 
pride in its lofty aimt and beneficent design. The weight of the 
burden steadied him, and the anxiety of the honest and laborious 
craftsman overpowered the impulses of rhetoric. 

Before going further into the general contents of the Encyclopaedia, 
we shall briefly describe the extraordinary succession of obstacles 
and embarrassments against which its intrepid conductor was com- 
pelled to fight his way. The project was fully conceived and 
its details worked out between 1745 and 1748. The Encyclo- 
paedia was announced in 1750 in a Prospectus of which Diderot 
was the author. At length in 1751 the first volume of the work 
itself was given to the public, followed by the second in January, 
1752. The clerical party at once discerned what tremendous forti- 
fications, with Huw deadly an armament, were rising up in face of 
their camp. The Jesuits had always been jealous of an enterprise 
in which they had not been invited to take a part. They had 
expected at least to have the control of the articles on theology. 
They now were bent on taking the work into their own hands, and 
orthodoxy hastily set all the machinery of its ully, authority, in 
vigorous motion. ^ 

The first attack was indirect. An abbe de Prades sustained a certain 
thesis in an official exercise at the Sorbonne, and Diderot was sus- 
pected, without good reason, of being its true author. An examina- 
tion of itypropositions was ordered. It was pronounced pernicious, 
dangerous, and tending to deism, chiefly on account of some too 
suggestive comparisons between the miraculous healings in the New 
Testament and those ascribed in the more ancient legend to Aescula- 
pius. Other grounds of vehement objection were found in the writer’s 
maintenance of the Lockian theory of the origin of our ideas. To 
deny the innateness of ideas was roundly asserted to be materialism 
and atheism The abW de Prades was condemned, and deprived of 
his licence (Jan. 27, 1752). As he was known to be a friend of 
Diderot, and was suspected of being the writer of articles on theology 

• (1) Prospectus. 
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in the Encyclopaedia, the design of the Jesuit cabal in ruining De 
Prades was to discredit tho new undertaking, and induce the' govern- 
ment to prohibit it. Their next step was to procure a pastoral from 
the archbishop of Paris. This document not only condemned the 
heretical propositions of De Prades, but referred in sinister terms to 
unnamed works teeming with error and impiety. Everyone under- 
stood the reference, and among its effects was an extension of the 
vogue and notoriety of the Encyclopaedia . 1 The Jesuits were not 
allowed to retain a monopoly of persecuting zeal, and the Jansenists 
refused to be left behind in the race of hypocritical intrigue. The 
bishop of Auxerre, who belonged to this party followed bis brother 
prelate of Paris in a more direct attack, in yhich he included not 
only the Encyclopedia, but Montesquieu and Buffon. De Prades 
took to flight. D’Alembert commended himJ;o Voltaire, then at 
Berlin. The king was absent, but Voltaire gave royal protection to 
the fugitive until Frederick’s return. De Prades was then at once 
taken into favour and appointed reader to the king. He proved but 
a poor martyr, however, for he afterwards retracted his heresies, got 
a benefice, and was put into prison by Frederick for giving informa- 
tion to his French countrymen during the Seten Years’ War . 2 Un- 
fortunately neither orthodoxy nor heterodoxy has any monopoly of 
rascals. 

Meanwhile Diderot wrote on his behalf an energetic and digni- 
fied reply to the aggressive pastoral. This apology is not such 
a masterpiece of eloquence as the magnificent le^tsr addressed by 
Rousseau ten years later to the archbishop of Paris, after the pastoral 
against the Emilius. But Diderot’s vindication of De Prades is firm, 
moderate, and closely argumentative. The piece is worth turning to 
in our own day, when great dignitaries of the churches too often 
show the same ignorance, the same temerity, and the same reckless 
want of charity, as the bishop of Auxerre showed a hundred and 
twenty years ago ; they resort to the very same fallacies by way of 
shield against scientific truths or philosophical speculations that 
happen not to be easily reconcilable with their official opinions. 
“ I know nothing so indecent,” says Diderot, “and nothing so inju- 
rious to religion as these vague declamations of jtheologians against 
reason. One would suppose, to hear them, that men could only 
enter into the bosom of Christianity as a herd of cattle enter into a 
stable ; and that we must renounce our common sense, either to 

embrace our religion or to remain in it Such principles as 

yours are made to frighten small souls ; everything alamos them, 
because they perceive clearly the consequences of nothing ; they set 
up connections among things which have nothing to do with one 

(1) Barbier, v. 151, 153. 

(2) Diderot to V6lond, i. 80. Curly lo’s Frederick, Bk. 18, Ch. 11. 
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another ; they spy danger in any method of arguing which is strange 
to them ; they float at hazard between truths and prejudices which 
they never distinguish, and to which they are equally attached ; and 
all their life is passed in crying out either miracle or impiety.” In 
an eloquent peroration, which is not more eloquent than it is in- 
structive, De Prades is made to turn round on his Jansenist censor, 
and reproach him with the disturbance with which the intestine 
rivalries of Jansenist and Jesuit had afflicted the faithful. “ It is the 
abominable testimony of your convulsions,” he cries, “that has 
overthrown the testimony of miracles. It is the fatuous audacity 
with which your fanatics have confronted persecution that has anni- 
hilated the evidence of the martyrs. It is your declamations against 
sovereign pontiffs, against bishops, against all the orders of the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, that have covered priest, altar, and creed 
with opprobrium. If the pope, the bishops, the priests, the simple 
faithful, the whole church, if its mysteries, its sacraments, its temples, 
its ceremonies, have fallen into contempt, yours is the handiwork.” 1 

Bourdalouc more than half a century before had taunted the free- 
thinkers of his day with falseness and inconsistency in taking sides 
with the Jansenists, whose superstitions they notoriously held in open 
contempt. The motive for the alliance was tolerably obvious. The 
Jansenists, apart from their theology, were above all else the repre- 
sentatives of opposition to authority. It was for this that Lewis XIV. 
counted them worse than atheists. The Jesuits, it has been well 
said, in keeping' dowrr their enemies by force, became the partisans 
of absolute government, and upheld it on every occasion. The Jan- 
senists, crushed by violence, felt to what excesses power might he 
brought. From being speculative enemies to freedom as a theory, 
they became, through the education of persecution, the partisans of 
freedom in practice. The quarrel of Molinists and Jansenists, from 
a question of theology, grew into a question of human liberty. 2 

Circumstances had now changed. The free-thinkers 'were now 
becoming strong enough to represent opposition to authority on 
their own principles and in their own persons. Diderot’s vigorous 
remonstrance with the bishop of Auxcrrc incidentally marks for 
us the definite rufture of philosophic sympathy for the Jansenist 
champions. “ It is your disputatiousness,” he said, “ which within 
the last forty years has made far more unbelievers than all the pro- 
ductions of philosophy.” As we cannot too clearly realise, it was 
the flagrant social incompetence of the church which brought what 
they Called Philosophy, that is to say Liberalism, into vogue and 
power. Locke's Essay had been translated in 1700, but it had made 
no mark, and as late as 1725 the first edition of the translation re- 
mained unsold. It was the weakness and the vilencss of the eccle- 
siastics which opened the way for the thinkers. 

(1) Apologie de V Abbe de Fradee. (Knv. i. 482. « (2) Jobez, i. 358. 
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The victory however was not yet. Diderot had still a dismal 
wilderness to traverse. Neither reason nor eloquence availed against 
the credit at court of the ecclesiastical cabal. The sale of the second 
volume of the Encyclopaedia was stopped by orders which Malesherbes 
was reluctantly compelled to issue. A decree of the king’s council 
(Feb. 7, 1752) suppressed both volumes, as containing maxims 
hostile to the royal authority and to religion. The publishers were 
forbidden to reprint them, and the booksellers to deliver to sub- 
scribers any copies that might still be in hand. The decree, how- 
ever, contained no prohibition of the continuance of the work. It 
was probably not meant to do anything more serious than* pacify the 
Jesuits, and lend an apparent justification to* the officious pastorals 
of the great prelates. Some even thought that the aim of the 
government was to forestal severer proceedings on the part of the 
parliament of lawyers, 1 for corporations of lawyers have seldom been 
less bigoted or obstructive than corporations of churchmen. Nor 
were lawyers and priests the only foes. Even the base and des- 
picable jealousies of booksellers counted for something, in the storm. 2 

A curious triumph awaited the harassed Diderot. He was com- 
pelled, under pain of a second incarceration, to hand over to the 
authorities all the papers, proof-sheets, and plates in his possession. 
The Jesuit cabal supposed that if they could obtain the materials for 
,the future volumes, they could easily arrange and manipulate them 
to suit their own purposes. Their ignorance and^resumption were 
speedily confounded. In taking Diderot’s papers? they had for- 
gotten, as Grimm says, to take his head and his genius, and to ask 
from him a key to articles which, so far from understanding, they 
with some confusion vainly strove even to decipher. The govern- 
ment was obliged (May, 1752) to appeal to Diderot and* D’Alembert 
to resume a work for which their enemies had thus proved themselves 
incompetent. Yet the decree of three months before was left sus- 
pended over their heads, — such are the meannesses of decaying 
authority. 3 

The third volume of the Encyclopaedia appeared in the jpitumn of 
1753. D’Alembert prefixed an introduction, vindicating himself and 
his colleague with a manliness, a sincerity, a gravity, a fire, that 
are admirable and touching. “What,” he concluded, “can malig- 
nity henceforth devise against two men of letters, trained long 
since by tbeir meditations to fear neither injustice nor poverty ; who 
having learnt by a long and mournful experience, not to despise, but 
to mistrust and dread men, have the courage to love, and the pru- 
dence to flee them. . . . After having been the stormy and painful 

(1) Barbier, v. ICO. (2) Barbier, v. 169. 

(3) Grimm, Corr . Lit., i. 81. Barbier, v. 170. 
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occupation of the most precious years of our life, this’ work “will 
perhaps be the solace of its close. May it, when both we and our 
enemies alike have ceased to exist, be a durable monument of the good 
intention of the one, and the injustice of the other. . . . Let us 
remember the fable of Bocalini: ‘A traveller was disturbed by the 
importunate chirruppings of the grasshoppers ; he would fain have 
slain them every one, but only got belated and missed his way ; he 
need only have fared peacefully on his road, the grasshoppers would 
have died of themselves before the end of a week / 991 

A volunje was now produced each year, until the autumn of 1757 
and the issue of the seventh volume. This brought tho work down 
to Gyromancy and Gylhium. Then there arose storms and divisions 
which marked a memorable epoch alike in the history of the book, in 
the life of Diderot and others, and in the thought of the century. 
The progress of the work in popularity during the live years between 
1752 and 1757 had been steady and unbroken. The original sub- 
scribers were barely two thousand. When the fourth volume 
appeared, they were three thousand. The seventh volume found 
nearly a thousand more . 2 Such prodigious success wrought the 
chagrin of the party of superstition to fever heat. As each annual 
volume came from the press and found a wider circle of readers than 
its predecessor, their malice and irritation waxed a degree more 
intense. They scattered malignant rumours abroad ; they showered 
pamphlets ; no jgjrputation was too odious or too ridiculous for them. 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Voltaire, Rousseau, Button, were declared to 
have organized a league of writers, with the deliberate purpose of 
attacking th<* public tranquillity and overthrowing society. They 
were denounced as heads of a formal conspiracy, a clandestine asso- 
ciation, a midnight band, united in a horrible community of pestilent 
opinion and sombre interest. 

In the seventh volume an article appeared which made the for-‘ 
ment angrier than it had ever been. D’Alembert had lately been 
the guest of Voltaire at Ferney, whence he had made frequent visits 
to Geneva. In his intercourse with the ministers of that famous city 
le came ^feo the conclusion that their religious opinions were really 
Socinian, and when he wrote the article on Geneva he stated that fact. 
He stated it in such a way as to make their heterodox opinions a credit 
to the Genevese pastors, by associating disbelief in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ, in mysteries of faith, and in eternal punishment, 
with a practical life of admirable simplicity, purity, and tolerance. 
Each line* of this eulogy on the Socinian preachers of Geneva, 
veiled a burning and contemptuous reproach against the cruel and 
darkened spirit of the churchmen in France. Jesuit and Jansenist, 

(1) Avert . to vol. iii. QSuv. de & Alembert , iv. 410. 

(£) Bttrbier, v. 170. Grimm, Carr . Lit,, 1 201; lb, ii. 107. 
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loose abb£s and debauched prelates, felt the quivering of the arrow 
in the quick, as they read that the morals of the Genevese pastors 
were exemplary ; that they did not pass their lives in furious 1 dis- 
putes upon unintelligible points ; that they brought no indecent and 
persecuting accusations against one another before the civil magis- 
trate. There was gall and wormwood to the orthodox bigot in the 
harmless statement that “ Hell, which is one of the principal articles 
of our belief, has ceased to be one with many of the ministers of 
Geneva; it would be, according to them, a great insult to the 
divinity, to imagino that this being, so full. of justice and goodness, 
is capable of punishing our faults by an eternity of torment ; they 
explain in as good a sense as they can the fbrmai passages of scrip- 
ture which are contrary to their opinion, declaring that we ought, 
never in the sacred books to take anything literally that seems to 
wound humanity and reason.” And wc may be sure that D’Alem- 
bert was thinking less of the consistory and the great council of 
Geneva, than of the priests and the parliament of Paris, when he 
praised the protestant pastors, not only for their tolerance, but for 
confining themselves within their proper functions, and for being 
the first to set an example of submission to the magistrates and the 
laws. The intention of this elaborate and reasoned account of the 
creed and practice of a handful of preachers in a heretical town, could 
not be mistaken by those at whom it was directed. It produced 
fully as angry a shock as its writer could have designed, in the black 
ranks of orthodox bigotry. 

The church had not yet borrowed the principles of humanity and 
tolerance from atheists. It was not the comparatively purified 
Christian doctrine of our own time with which the Enc 3 T clopacdists 
did battle, but an organized corporation, with exceptional tribunals, 
with special material privileges, with dungeons and chains at their 
disposal. We have to realise that official religion was then a strange 
union of Byzantine decrepitude with the energetic ferocity of the 
Holy Office. Within five years of this indirect plea of D’Alembert 
for tolerance and humanity, Calas was murdered by the orthodoxy 
of Toulouse. Nearly ten years later (1766), we find *Lewis the % 
Fifteenth, with the steam of the Parc aux Cerfs^about him, rewarded 
by the loyal acclamations of a Parisian crowd, for descending 
from his carriage as a priest passed bearing the sacrament, and 
prostrating himself in the mud before the holy symbol. 1 The 
same year the youth La Barre was first tortured, then beheaded, 
then burnt, for some presumed disrespect to the same holy symbol — 
then become the hateful symbol and ensign of human degradation, 
of fanatical cruelty, of rancorous superstition. Yet I should be sorry 
to 'be unjust. It is to bo said that even in these bad days when 
(1) Hardy, quoted by Aubertin, 407 — 8. 

• • c o 2 . 
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religion meant cruelty and cabal, the one or two men who boldly 
withstood face to face the king and the Pompadour for the vileness 
of their lives, were priests of the church. 

D’Alembert’s article hardly goes beyond what to us seem the 
axioms of all men of sense. We must remember the time. Even 
members of the philosophic party itself, like Grimm, thought the 
article misplaced and over-hardy. 1 The Genevese ministers indig- 
nantly repudiated the compliment of Socinianism, and the eulogy of 
being rather less irrational than their neighbours. Voltaire read 
and read ?gain with delight, and plied the writer with reiterated 
exhortations in every key, not to allow himself to be driven from the 
great work by the raging of the heathen and the vain imaginings of 
the people. 2 

While the storm seemed to be at its height, an incident occurred 
which let loose a new flood of violent passion, llelvetius published 
that memorable book, in which he was thought to have told all the 
world its own secret. His Dc V Esprit came out in 1758. It 
provoked a general insurrection of public opinion. The devout and 
the heedless agreed in denouncing it as scandalous, licentious, 
impious, and pregnant with peril. The philosophic party felt that 
their ally had dealt a sore blow to liberty of thought and the free 
expression of opinion. “ Philosophy,” said Grimm, by philosophy, 
as I have said, meaning liberalism, “ will long feel the effect of the 
rising of opinioi^which this author has caused by his work ; and for 
having described too freely a morality that is bad and false in itself, 
M. Helv^tius will have to reproach himself with all the restraints 
that are now eure to be imposed on the few men of lofty genius who 
stilLare left J;o us, and whose destiny was to enlighten their fellows 
and spread truth over the earth.” 3 

At the beginning of 1759 the procureur- general laid an informa- 
tion before the court against nelvetius’s book, against half a dozeflt 
minor publications, and finally against the Encyclopaedia. The 
De T Esprit was alleged to be a mere abridgement of the Encyclo- 
paedia, and the Encyclopaedia was denounced as being the opprobrium 
jf the nation, by i^p impious maxims and its hostility to morals and 
religion. The court appointed nine commissaries to examine the 
seven volumes, suspending their further 6ale or delivery in the 
meanwhile. When the commissaries sent in their report a month 
later, the parliament was dissatisfied with its tenour, and appointed 
four new examiners, two of them being theologians, and two juris- 
consults. Sefore the new censors had time to do their work, the 
Council of State interposed with an arbitrary decree (March, 1759) 
suppressing the privilege which had been conceded in 1746 ; pro- 
hibiting the sale of the seven volumes already printed, and the 

(1) Carr. Lit., ii. 271. (2) To D’Alembert, Dec. # 29, 1757, Jan. 1758. 

(3) Carr. Lit., ii. 292—2. # 
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printing of any future volumes under pain of exemplary punish- 
ment. 1 The motive for this intervention has never been made plain. 
One view is that the king’s government resented the action of the 
law courts, and that the royal decree was only an episode in the 
quarrel then raging between the crown and the parliaments. 
Another opinion is that Malesherbes or Choiseul was anxious to 
please the dauphin and the jesuitical party at Versailles. The most 
probable explanation is that the authorities were eager to silence 
one at least of the three elements of opposition, the Jansenists, the 
lawyers, and the philosophers, that wore then distracting the realm. 
The two former were beyond their directf reach. 'Shey threw 
themselves on the foe who was most accessibly 

The government, however, had no intention of finally extermi- 
nating an enemy who might at some future day happen to be a 
convenient ally. They encouraged or repressed the philosophers 
according to the political calculations of the moment, sometimes 
according to the caprices of the king’s mistress, or even a 
minister’s mistress. When the clergy braved the royal authority, 
the hardiest productions were received with indulgence. If they 
found themselves reduced to satisfy the clergy, then even the 
very commonplaces of the new philosophy became ground for 
accusation. The Encyclopaedia was naturally exposed in a special 
degree to this alternation of favour and suspicion. 2 The crisis 
of 1759 furnishes a curious illustration of this. As we have 
seen, in the spring of that year the privilege- was withdrawn 
from four associated booksellers, and the continuance of the work 
strictly prohibited. Yet the printing was not suspended for a 
week. Fifty compositors were busily setting up a bdok which the 
ordinance of the government had decisively forbidden* under*ireavy 
penalties. The same kind of connivance was practised to the 
advantage of other branches of the opposition. Thirty years 
before this, the organ of the Jansenist party was peremptorily 
suppressed. The police instituted a rigorous search, and seized the 
presses on which the Nouvelles Eccl&iastiques was being printed. 
But the journal continued to appear and was circulate just as 
regularly as before. 3 J 

The history of the policy of authority towards the Encyclopaedia 
is only one episode in the great lesson of the reign of Lewis the 
Fifteenth. It is a common mistake to think of this king’s system of 
government as oppressive and tyrannical. In truth, its failure and 
confusion resulted less from the arbitrariness of its proud procedure, 
than from the hopeless absence of tenacity, conviction, and con- 
sistency in the substance and direction of its objects. And ' this, 
again, was the result partly of the complex and intractable nature of 

(1) Barbier, vii. 125 — 42. (2) Lacretelle’s France pendant U 18 me Stick, iii. 89. 

(3) Jobez, ii. 464 and 538. 
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the opposition with which successive ministers had to deal, and 
partly of the overpowering strength of those Asiatic maxims of 
government which Richelieu and Lewis the Fifteenth had invested 
with such ruinous prestige. The impatience and charlatanry of 
emotional or pseudo-scientific admirers of a personal system blinds 
them to the permanent truth of which the succession of the decrepi- 
tude of Lewis the Fifteenth to the strength of his great-grandfather, 
and of the decrepitude of Napoleon the Third to the strength of his 
uncle, are only illustrations. 

The true interest of these details lies in the immense significance 
of the movement of political ideas and forces to which they belong. 
The true interest of r.ll history lies in the .spectacle which it 
furnishes of the growth and dissolution, the shock and the trans- 
formation, incessantly (tt work among the great groups of human 
conceptions. The decree against the Encyclopaedia marks the 
central moment of a collision between two antagonistic conceptions 
which disputed, and in France still dispute, with another the shaping 
and control of institutions. One of these ideas is the exclusion of 
political authority from the sphere and function of directing opinion ; 
it implies the absolute secularisation of government. The rival 
idea prompted the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, the dragonnades, 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and all the other acts of the 
same policy, which not only deprived France of thousands of the 
most conscientious ?nd most ingenious of her sons, but warped and 
corrupted the integrity* of the national conscience. It is natural 
that we should feel anger at the arbitrary attempt to arrest Diderot’s 
courageous and enlightened undertaking. Yet in truth it was 
only the customary inference from an accepted principle, that it is 
the Tmsiness "or the right of governments to guide thought and 
regulate its expression. The Jesuits acted on this theory, and 
resorted to tiie repressive power and the secular arm whenever they - 
could. The Jansenists repudiated the principle, but eagerly acted 
upon it whenever the turn of intrigue gave them the chance. 

An extraordinary and unforeseen circumstance changed the 
external bearings of this critical conflict of ideas. The conception of 
the duties of the temporal authority in the spiritual sphere had been 
associated hitherto with Catholic doctrine. The decay of that doctrine 
was rapidly discrediting the conception allied with it. But the 
movement was interrupted. And it was interrupted by a man who 
suddenly stepped out from the ranks of the Encyclopaedists themselves. 
Rousseau firojn his solitary cottage at Montmorency (1758) ful- 
minated the celebrated letter to D’Alembert on stage-plays. The 
article on Geneva in the seventh volume had not only praised the 
pastors for their unbelief ; it also assailed the time-honoured 
doctrine oi the churches that the theatre is an institution from hell 
and an invention of devils. D’Alembert paid a compliment to his. 
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patriarch and master at Ferney, as well as shot a bolt at his ecclesi- 
astical foes in Paris, by urging the people of Geneva to shake off 
irrational prejudices and straightway to set up a play-house. 
Rousseau had long been brooding over certain private grievances of 
his own against Diderot ; the dreary story has been told before in 
these pages, and happily need not be repeated. He took the 
occasion of D’Alembert’s mischievous suggestion to his native 
Geneva, not merely to denounce the drama with all the force and 
eloquence at his command, but formally to declare the breach 
between himself and Diderot. From this moment he treated the 
Holbachians, so he contemptuously styled* the Encyclopaedists, ai 
enemies of the human race, and disseminator^ of deadly poisons. 

This was no mere quarrel of rival ^authors. It marked a funda- 
mental divergence in thought, and proclaimed the beginning of a 
disastrous reaction in the very heart of the school of illumination. 
Among the most conspicuous elements of the reaction were these : — 
the subordination of reason to emotion; the displacement of 
industry, science, energetic and many-sided ingenuity, by dreamy 
indolence ; and finally, what brings us back to our starting-point* 
the suppression of opinions deemed to be anti-social by the secular 
arm. The old idea was brought back in a new dress ; the absolutist 
conception of the function of authority, associated with a theistic 
doctrine. Unfortunately for France Rousseau’s idea prospered and 
ended in vanquishing its antagonist. The reasqn is plain. Rous- 
seau’s idea exactly fitted in with the political traditions and institu- 
tions of the oountry. It was more easily and directly compatible 
than was the contending idea, with that temper and set of men’s 
minds which tradition and institutions had fixed so disastrously 
deep in the national character. The crisis of 1758— *-9, thdR^is a 
date of the highest importance. It marks a collision between the 
old principle of Lewis the Fourteenth, of the Bartholomew Mas- 
sacre, of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and the new 
rationalistic principle of spiritual emancipation. The old principle 
was decrepit, was no longer able to maintain itself ; the hounds were 
furious, but their fury was toothless. Before the new^ principle 
could achieve mastery, Rousseau had made hnastery impossible. 
Two men came into the world at this very moment, whom destiny 
made incarnations of the discordant principles. Danton and Robes- 
pierre were both born in 1759. Diderot seems to have had a biblical 
presentiment, says Michelet. “We feel that he saw, beyond Rous- 
seau, something sinister, a spectre of the future. Diderot-Danten 
already looks in the face of Rousseau-Robespierre.” 1 
* * 

A more vexatious incident now befel the all-daring, all-enduring 
(1) Louis XV. ct Louis XVL, p. 50. 
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Biderot, than either the decree of the council or the schism of the 
heresi&rch at Montmorency. D’Alembert declared his intention of 
abandoning the work, and urged his colleague to do the same. His 
letters to Yoltaire show intelligibly enough how he brought himself 
to this resolution. “I am worn out,” he says, ‘‘with the affronts 
and vexations of every kind that this work draws down upon us. 
The hateful and even infamous satires which they print against us, 
and which are not only tolerated, but protected, authorised, 
applauded, nay even commanded by the people with power in their 
hands ; the sermons, or rather the tocsins that are rung against us 
at Versailles in the presence of the king, ncminc reclamante ; the new 
intolerable inquisitionc that they are bent on practising against the 
Encyclopaedia, by giving us new censors who are more absurd and 
more intractable that could be found at Goa; all these reasons, 
joined to some others, drive me to give up this accursed work once 
for all.” He cared nothing for libels or stinging pamphlets in 
themselves, but libels permitted or ordered by those who could 
instantly have suppressed them were a different thing, especially 
when they vomited forth the vilest personalities. He admitted that 
there were other reasons why he was bent on retiring, and it would 
appear that one of these reasons was dissatisfaction with the financial 
arrangements of the booksellers . 1 

Voltaire for some time remonstrated against this retreat before the 
hated Infame. At length his opinion came round to D’Alembert’s 
reiterated assertions of the shame and baseness of men of letters 
subjecting themselves to the humiliating yoke of ministers, priests, 
and police. He wrote to Diderot, protesting that before all things it 
was necessary to present a firm front to the foe; it would be 
atrocious wdhkness to continue the work after D’Alembert had 
quitted it ; it was monstrous that such a genius as Diderot should 
make himself the slave of booksellers and the victim of fanatic* 
Must this dictionary, he asked, which is a hundred times more 
useful than Bayle’s, be fettered by the superstition which it should 
annihilate ; must they make terms with scoundrels who keep terms 
with non*; could the enemies of reason, the persecutors of philoso- 
phers, the assassins ef our kings, still dare to lift up their voices in 
such a century as that ? “ Men are on the eve of a great revolution 
in the human mind, and it is you to whom they are most of all 
indebted for it .” 2 

More than once Voltaire entreated Diderot to finish his work in a 
foreign country where his hands would be free. “No,” said Diderot 
in a reply of pathetic energy ; “ to abandon the work is turning our 
back on the breach, and to do precisely what the villains who perse- 
cute us desire. If you knew with what joy they have learnt D’Alem- 

(1) Jan. 11, 1758. Jan. 20, 1758. Diderot to Mdlle. Voland, October 11, 1759. 

(2) Yoltaire to D* Alembert, Jan. to Kay, 1758. Voltaire to Diderot, Jan. 1758. * 
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bert’s desertion ! It is not for us to wait until the government have 
punished the brigands to whom they have given us up. Is it for us 
to complain, when they associate with us in their insults men who 
are so much better than ever we shall be ? What ought we to do 
then P Do what becomes men of courage, — despise our foes, follow 
them up, and take advantage, as we have done, of the feebleness 
of our censors. If D’Alembert resumes, and we complete our work, 
is not that vengeance enough ? . . . . After all this you will believe 
that I cling at any price to the Encyclopaedia, and you will be 
mistaken. My dear master, I am over forty. I am tired out with 
tricks and shufflings. I cry from morning till night for Vest, rest; 
and scarcely a day passes when I am not tempted to go and live in 
obscurity and die in peace in the depths of my old county. There 
comes a time when all ashes are mingled. Tllen what will it boot 
me to have been Voltaire or Diderot, or whether-* it is your three 
syllables or my three syllables that survive ? One must work, one 
must be useful, one owes an account of one’s gifts, etcetera. Be 
useful to men ! Is it quite clear that one does more than amuse 
them, and that there is much difference between the philosopher and 
the flute-player ? They listen to one and the other with pleasure or 
disdain, and remain what they were. The Athenians were never 
wickeder than in the time of Socrates, and perhaps all that they 
owe to his existence is a crime the more. That there is more spleen 
than good sense in all this, I admit — and I go baeje to the Encyclo- 
paedia .” 1 9 

Thus for seven years the labour of conducting the vast enter- 
prise fell upon Diderot alone. He had not only to write articles 
upon the most exhausting and various kinds of subjects : he 
had also to distribute subjects among his writers, to fehapeTBGr 
manuscripts, to correct proof-sheets, to supervise the preparation of 
the engravings, to write the text explanatory of them, and all this 
amid constant apprehension and alarm from the government and the 
police. He would have been free from persecution at Lausanne or 
Leyden. The two great sovereigns of the north who thought it part 
of the trade of a king to patronise the new philosophy, offered him 
shelter at Petersburg or Berlin . 2 But how could he transport to 
the banks of the Neva or the Spree his fifty skilled compositors, his 
crafty engravers on copper-plate, and all the rest of his industrial 
army P How could he find in those half-barbarous lands the looms 
and engines and thousand cunning implements and marvellous pro- 
cesses which he had under his eye and ready to his hand in France P 
And so he held fast to his post on the fifth floor of the house in the 
rue Saint Benoit, a marvel to the world of letters for all time. 

As his toil was drawing to a close, he suddenly received the most 
(1) Diderot to Voltaire, Feb. 19, 1758. (2) ii. 214. 
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mortifying of all the blows that were struck at him in the course of 
his prolonged, hazardous, and tormenting adventure. After the 
interruption in 1759, it was resolved to bring out the ten volumes 
which were still wanting, in a single issue. Le Breton was entrusted 
with the business' of printing them. The manuscript was set in 
type, Diderot corrected the proof-sheets, saw the revises, and 
returned each sheet duly marked for press with his signature. At 
this point the nefarious operation of Le Breton began. He and his 
foreman took possession of the sheets, and proceeded to retrench, cut 
out, and suppress otery passage, line, or phrase, that appeared likely 
to provoke clamour or the anger of the government. They thus, of 
their own brute authority, reduced most of the best articles to the 
condition of fragments mutilated and despoiled of all that had been 
most valuable in thorn. The miscreants did not even trouble them- 
selves to secure any appearance of order or continuity in these 
mangled skeletons of articles. Their murderous work done, they 
sent the pages to the press, and to make the mischief beyond remedy, 
they committed all the original manuscripts and proof-sheets to the 
flames. One day, when the printing was nearly completed (1764), 
Diderot having occasion to consult an article under the letter S, 
found it entirely spoiled. He stood confounded. An instant's 
thought revealed the printer's atrocity. He eagerly turned to the 
articles on which he and his subordinates had taken most pains, and 
found everywhere the same ravage and disorder. “ The discovery," 
says Grimm, “ threw chim into a state of frenzy and despair which 
I shall never forget." 1 He wept tears of rage and torment in the 
presence of the criminal himself, and before wife and children and 
sympathising domestics. For weeks he could neither eat nor sleep. 

years," he cried to Le Breton, “ you have been basely cheat- 
ing me. You have massacred, or got a brute beast to massacre, 
the work of twenty good men who have devoted their time, tbeir 
talents, their vigils, to you, from love of right and truth, from the 
simple hope of seeing their ideas given to the public, and reaping 
from them a little consideration richly earned, and which your 

injustice and thanklessness have stolen from them You and 

your boms: will be ^railed through the mud, and you will henceforth 
be cited as a man who has been guilty of an act of treachery, an act 
of vile hardihood, to which nothing can be compared. Then you 
will be able to judge your panic terror, and the cowardly counsels of 
the barbarous Ostrogoths and stupid Vandals who helped you in the 
ravages you* have made." 2 

Yet he Remained undaunted to the very last. His first movement 
to throw up the work, and denounce Le Breton’s outrage to the 
subscribers and the world, was controlled. His labour had lost its 
charm. The monument was disfigured and defaced. He never 

(I) Corr. Lit.y vii. 148. (2) Corr. Lit., vii. 146. 
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forgot the horrible chagrin, and he never forgave the ignoble author 
of it. But the last stone was at length laid. In 1765 the sub- 
scribers received the concluding ten volumes of letter-press. The 
eleven volumes of plates were not completed until 1772. The copies 
bore Neufchatel on the title-page, and were distributed privately. 
The clergy in their assembly at once levelled a decree at the 
new book. The parliament quashed this, not from love of the book, 
but from hatred of the clergy. The government, however, ordered 
all who possessed the Encyclopaedia to deliver it over forthwith to 
the police. Eventually the copies were returned to their owners 
with some petty curtailments. • 

Voltaire has left us a vivacious picture of authority in grave con- 
sultation over the great engine of destruction. With that we may 
conclude our account of its strange eventful hist&y. 

A servant of Lewis XV. told mo that one day the king his master supping 
at Triapon with a small party, the talk happened to turn first upon the 
chase, and next on gunpowder. Some one said that the best powder was made 
of equal parts of saltpotre, of sulphur, and of charcoal. The duke de la 
Valli^ro, better informed, maintained that to make good gunpowder, you 
required one part of sulphur and ono of charcoal to five parts of saltpetre. 

It is curious, said the duke de Nivernois, that we should amuse ourselves 
©very day in killing partridges at Versailles, and sometimes in killing men or 
• getting ourselves killed on the frontier, without knowing exactly how the 
killing is done. « 

Alas, said madamo do Pompadour, we are all reducefl to that about every- 
thing in the world : I don’t know bow they compound the rouge that I put 
on my oheeks, and 1 should bo vastly puzzled if they were to ask me how they 
make my silk stockings. * 

’Tis a pity, then said the duke de la Vulliere, that his majesty should dsso- 
confiscated our Encyclopaedias, which cost us a hundred pistoles apiece : we 
should soon find there an answer to all our difficulties. 

The king justified tho confiscation : ho had been warned that the one and 
twenty folios, that wero to bo found on tho dressing-tables of all the ladies, 
were the most dangerous thing iu all the world for the kingdom of France ; 
and ho meant to find out for himself whether this were true or not, before 
letting peoplo read the book. When supper was over, he sent thre^iackeys 
for the book, and they returned each with a good deal ot* difficulty carrying 
seven volumes. 

It was thon soon from the article Powder that the duke de la Valliere was 
right ; and then madamo de Pompadour learnt the difference between the old 
rouge of Spain, with which the ladies of Madrid coloured their faces, and the 
rouge of the ladies of Paris. She knew that the Greek and Roman ladies 
were painted with the purplo that camo from the murex , and that therefore 
our soarlet is the purple of tho ancients ; that there was more saffron in the 
rouge of Spain, and more cochineal in that of France. 

She saw how they made her stockings by loom ; and the machine transported 
her with amazement. . . 

Everyone threw himself on the volumes like the daughters of Lycomedea on 
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the ornaments of Ulysses ; everyone immediately found all lie sought. Those 
■who were at law were surprised to see their affair decided. The king read all 
about the rights of his crown. But upon my word, he said, I can’t tell 
why they spoke so ill of this book. Do you not see, sire,” said tho duke de 
Nivernois, “it is because the book is so good; people never cry out against 
what is mediocre or common in anything. If women seek to throw ridicule on 
a now arrival, she is sure to bo prettier than they arc. 

All this time thoy kept on turning over the loaves ; and the count de C — — 
said aloud — Sire, how happy you are, that under your reign men should bo 
found capable of understanding all the arts and transmitting them to posterity. 
Everything is here, from the way to make a pin down to the art of casting and 
pointing jfeur guns ; from the infinitely little up to tho infinitely great. Thank 
God for having brought into the world in your kingdom the men who have 
done such good work for the whole universe. Other nations must either buy 
the Encyclopaedia, or «':so thoy must pirate it. Take all my property if you 
will, but give me back my Encyclopaedia. 

Yet they say, replied the king, that there are many faults in this work, 
necessary and admirable as it is. 

Sire, said the count de C , there were at your supper two ragouts which 

were failures ; we left them uneaten, and yet we had excellent fare. Would 
you have had them throw all the supper out of the window because of those 
two ragouts? . . . 

Envy and Ignorance did not count themselves beaten ; the two immortal 
sisters continued their cries, their cabals, their persecutions. What happened ? 
Foreigners brought out four editions of this French book which in France was 
proscribed, and they gained about 1,800,000 crowns. 1 

ii 

In a monotonous world it is a pity to spoil a striking effect, yet 
one must be vigilant. It has escaped the attention of writers 
who have reproduced this lively scene, that madame de Pompadour 
dead % before the volumes containing Powder and Rouge were 
bom. The twenty-one volumes were not published until 1765, 
and she died in the spring of the previous year. But the substance 
of the story is probably true, though Voltaire has apparently fiaade 
a slip in a name. 

As to the reference with which Voltaire impatiently concludes, we 
have to remember that the work was being printed at Geneva as it 
came ottt in Pari% It was afterwards reprinted as a whole both at 
Geneva (1777) and at Lausanne (1778). An edition appeared at 
Leghorn in 1770, and another at Lucca in 1771. Immediately after 
the completion of the Encyclopaedia there began to appeal volumes 
of selections from it. The compilers of these anthologies (for instance 
of an Esprit de VEncychpMie published at Geneva in 1768) were free 
from all intention of proselytising. They meant only to turn a moro 
or less honest penny by serving up in neat duodecimos the liveliest, 
most curious, and most amusing pieces to be found in the immense 
mass of the folios of the original. 

(i) (Em. d$ VoUaire. Published sometimes among FacStiet, sometimes among 
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The Encyclopaedia of Diderot though not itself the most pro- 
digious achievement on which French booksellers may pride them- 
selves, yet inspired that achievement. In 1782 Panckoucke — a 
familiar name in the correspondence of Voltaire and the Voltairean 
family — conceived the plan of a Methodical Encyclopaedia. This 
colossal work, which really consists of a collection of special cyclo- 
paedias for each of the special sciences was not completed until 
1832, and comprises one hundred and sixty-six volumes of text, 
with a score more volumes of plates. It has no unity of doctrine, 
no equal application of any one 6et of philosophic principles, and no 
definite social aim. The only encyclopaedia since 1772 wfth which 
I am acquainted, that is planned with a view toathe presentation of a 
general body of doctrine, is the unfinished Encyclopedic Nouvelle of 
Pierre Leroux and Jean Roynaud. This work ^as intended to apply 
the socialistic and spiritualistic ideas of its authors over the whole 
field of knowledge and speculation. The result is that it furnishes 
only a scries of dissertations, and is not an encyclopaedia in the 
ordinary sense. 1 

The booksellers at first spoke of the Encyclopaedia as an affair of 
two million livres. It appeared, however, that its cost did not go 1 
much beyond one million, one hundred and forty thousand livres. 
The gross return was calculated to be nearly twice as much. The 
price to the subscriber of the seven volumes up to 1757, of the 
ten volumes issued in 1705, and of the eleven volumes of plates 
completed in 1772, amounted to nine hundred and eighty livres, 2 or 
about forty pounds sterling of thaY date, equivalent ^in value to 
more than three times the sum in money of to-day. 

The payment received by Diderot is a little doubtfifl, and trie 
terms were evidently changed from time to time. His average 
salary after D’Alembert had quitted him, seems to have amounted to 
about three thousand livres, or one hundred and twenty pounds 
sterling, per annum. This coincides with Grimm’s statement that 
the total sum received by Diderot was sixty thousand livres, or about 
two thousand four hundred pounds sterling. 3 And to think, cried 
Voltaire, when he heard of Diderot’s humble w T age, that an army 
contractor makes twenty thousand livres a day ! Voltaire himself 
had made a profit of more than half a million livres by a share in an 
army contract in the war of 1734, and his yearly income derived 
from such gains and their prudent investment was as high as seventy 
thousand livres, representing in value a sum not far shprt of ten 
thousand pounds a year of our present money. 

(1) See (Euv. Chomes de Jean Rrynaud, reprinted in 1866. The article on Encyclo- 
pedia (vol. i.) is an interesting attempt to vindicate Cartesian principles of classification. 

(2) See fly-leaf of vol. xxviii. 

(3) Mem. ii. 116. Grimm, vii. 145. 
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All writers on the movement of illumination in France in the 
eighteenth century, call our attention to the quick transformation, 
' which took place after the middle of the century, of a speculative or 
philosophical agitation into a political or social one. Readers often 
find some difficulty in understanding plainly how or why this meta- 
morphosis was brought about. After due meditation, however, we 
see that the philosophic tendencies all pointed in the direction of 
social renovation, even where they seemed most abstract and least 
susceptible of a political application. The metaphysical question 
which men were then so fond of discussing, whether matter can 
think, appears very far removed indeed from the sphere of political 
conceptions. The r psychological question whether our ideas are 
innate or are solely given to us by experience through the sensations, 
may strike the publicist as having the least possible to do with the 
type of a government or the aims of a community. And so with the 
other objects of the abstract philosophical controversy of the time. It 
is really the conclusions to which men come in this region, that 
determine the quality of the civil sentiment and the significance of 
political organization. The theological doctors who persecuted Dc 
Prades for suggestions of Locke’s psychology and for high treason 
against Cartesianism were guided by a right instinct of self-preser- 
vation. De Maistre, by far the most acute and penetrating of the 
Catholic school, was never more clear-sighted than when he made a 
vigorous and deliberate onslaught upon Bacon the centre of his 
movement against revolutionary principles. 

As we have said before, the immediate force of speculative litera- 
ture hangs fj on practical opportuneness, and it was not merely because 
Bacon and Hobbes and Locke had written certain books, that the 
Encyclopaedists, who took up their philosophic succession, inevitably 
became a powerful political party and multiplied their adherents in an 
increasing proportion as the years went on. “ It would be ^mis- 
take,” wrote that sagacious and well-informed observer, D’Argenson, 
so early as 1753, “ to attribute the loss of religion in France to the 
English philosophy, which has not gained more than a hundred 
philosophers or so in Paris, instead of setting it down to the hatred 
against the priests, which goes to the very last extreme. All minds 
are turning to discontent and disobedience, and everything is on the 
high road to a great revolution both in religion and in government. 
And it will be a very different thing to that rude reform, a medley 
of superstition and freedom, which came to us from Germany in the 
’sixteenthjoentury ! As our nation and our century are enlightened in 
Avery different fashion, they will go whither they ought to go ; they 
will banish every priest, all priesthood, all revelation, all mystery/* 
This, however, only represents the destructive side of the vast change 
which D’Argenaon thus foresaw six-and-thirty years before its con* 
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summation. That change had also a constructive side. If one of its 
elements was hate, another and more important element was hope. 
This constructive and reforming spirit which made its way in the 
intelligence of the leading men in France from 1750 to 1789, was 
represented in the encyclopaedic confederation and embodied in their 
forty folios. And, to return to our first point, it was directly and 
inseparably associated with the philosophy of Bacon and Locke. 
What is the connection between their speculations and a vehement 
and energetic spirit of social reform ? We have no space here to do 
more than barely hint the line of answer. , # 

The broad features of the speculative revolution of which the 
Encyclopaedia was the outcome, lie on the surface of its pages and 
cannot be mistaken. The transition from ^escartes to Newton 
meant the substitution of observation for hypothesis. The exaltation 
of Bacon meant the advance from supernatural explanations to expla- 
nations from experience. The acceptance and development of the 
Lockian psychology meant the reference of our ideas to bodily sensa- 
tions, and led men by what they thought a tolerably direct path to 
the identification of mind with functions of matter. We need not 
here discuss the philosophical truth or adequateness of these ways of ^ 
considering the origin and nature of knowledge, or the composition 
of human character. All that now concerns us is to mark their 
tendency. That tendency clearly is to expel Magic as the decisive 
influence among us, in favour of ordered relations of ctftfse and effect, 
which arc to be discovered by intelligent search. The universe 
began to be more directly conceived as a group of phenomena that 
are capable of rational and connected explanation. Than, the wider 
the area of law, the greater is man’s consciousness of his power of json^ 
trolling forces, and securing the results he desires. Objective interests 
and their conditions acquire an increasing preponderance in his 
mind. On the other hand, as the limits of science expand, so do the 
limits of nescience become more definite. The more we know of the’ 
universal order, the more are we persuaded, however gradually and 
insensibly, that certain matters which men believed themselves to 
know outside of this phenomenal order, are in trqth inaccessible by 
those instruments of experience and observation to which we are 
indebted for other knowledge. Hence, a natural inclination to 
devote our faculty to the forces within our control, and to withdraw 
it from vain industry about forces, if they be forces, which are 
beyond our control and beyond our apprehension. Thus man 
becomes the centre of the world to himself, nature his servant and 
minister, human society the field of his interests and his exertions. 
The sensational psychology, again, whether scientifically defensible 
or not, clearly tends to heighten our idea of the power of eduoation 
and institutions upon character. The more vividly we realise the 
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share of external impressions in making men what they are, the more 
ready we shall be to concern ourselves with external conditions and 
their improvement. The introduction of the positive spirit into the 
observation of the facts of society was not to be expected until the - 
Cartesian philosophy, with its reliance on inexplicable intuitions and^ 
its exaggeration of the method of hypothesis, had been finally laid aside. 

It is very easy to show that the Encyclopaedists had not established 
an impregnable scientific basis for their philosophy. Anybody can 
now see that their metaphysic and psychology were imperfectly 
thought out. The important thing is that their mctaphysic and 
psychology were calculated, notwithstanding all their superficialities, 
to inspire an energetic social spirit, because they were pregnant with 
humanistic sentiment. To represent the Encyclopaedia as the gospel 
of negation and denial is to omit four-fifths of its contents. Men 
may certainly, if they please, describe it as merely negative work, 
for example, to denounce such institutions as examination and 
punishment by Torture (sec Question, Peine), but if so, what gospel 
of affirmation can bring better blessings ? 1 If the metaphysic of 
these writers had been a thousandfold more superficial than it 
was, what mattered that, so long as they had vision for every one 
* of the great social improvements on which the progress, and even 
the very life of the nation depended ? It would be obviously 
unfair to say that reasoned interest in social improvement is in- 
compatible with*i spiritualistic doctrine, but we are justified in 
saying that energetib faith in possibilities of social progress is first 
reached through the philosophy of sensation and experience. 

« 

In describing the encyclopedic movement as being, among other 
Ttings, the development of political interest under the presiding 
influence of a humanistic philosophy, we are using the name of 
politics in its widest sense. The economic conditions of a country, 
and the administration of its laws, are far more vitally related 
to its well-being than the form of its government. The form of 
government is indeed a question of the first importance, but then 
this isaowing in a paramount degree to the influence which it 
may have upon tlie other two sets of elements in the national life. 

(1) It is well to remember that torture was not abolished in Franco until the Revo- 
lution. A Catholic writer makes the following judicious remark : “ We cannot study 
the eighteenth century, without being struck by the immoral consequences that 
inevitably followed for the population of Paris from the frequency and the hideous 
details of criminal executions. In reading the journals of the time, we are amazed at 
the 4 place tak^n in popular life by the scenes of the Gr&ve. It was the theatre of the 
day. The gibbet and the wheel did their work almost periodically, and people looked on 
while poor wretches writhed in slow agony all day long. Sometimes the programme 
varied by decapitation and even by the stake. Torture had its logendB and its 
heroes— the every-day talk of the generation which, having begun by seeing Damiens 
tom by red-hot pincers, was to end by rending Foulon limb from limb/* — (Came, 
Monarchic franqam au ISicme Stick, p. 493.) 
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Form of government is like the fashion of a man’s clothes, which 
may fret or may comfort him, may be imposing or mean, may react 
upon his spirits to elate or depress them. In either case it is less 
intimately related to his welfare than the state of his blood and his 
tissues. In saying, then, that the Encyclopaedists began a political 
work, what is meant is that they drew into the light of new ideas, 
groups of institutions, usages, and arrangements which affected the 
real wellbeing and happiness of France, as closely as nutrition 
affected the health and strcngtli of an individual Frenchman. 

We are not to suppose that the Encyclopaedia was the originating 
organ of cither new methods or new social ideas. The exalted and 
peculiarly modern views about peace, for instance, were plainly in- 
spired from the writings of t lie Abbe Saint Pierre (1658-1743), one 
of the most original spirits of the century, who deserves to be re- 
membered among other good services as the inventor of the word 
bienfaUancc. Again, in the mass of the political articles we feel the 
immense impulse that was given to sociological discussion by the 
Esprit des Lois. Few questions are debated here, which Montesquieu 
had not raised, and none are debated without reference to Montes- 
quieu’s line of argument. The change of which we are conscious in 
turning from the Esprit des Lois to the Encyclopaedia is that political 
ideas have been grasped as instruments. Philosophy has become 
patriotism. The Encyclopedists advanced with grave solicitude to 
the consideration of evils to which the red -heeled* parasites of Ver- 
sailles were insolently and incorrigibly blind. 

The articles on Agriculture, for example, are admirable alike for 
the fulness and precision with which they expose the aatuul state of 
France ; for the clearness with which they trace its deplorable iruxdci, 
quatencss back to the true sources ; and for the strong interest and 
sympathy in the subject, which they both exhibit and insjnre. If 
now and again the touch is too idyllic, it was still a prodigious gain 
to let the country know in a definite way that of the fifty million 
arpents of cultivable land in the realm, more than one quarter lay 
either unbroken or abandoned. And it was a prodigious gain to 
arouse the attention of the general public to the causes of tluif forced 
deterioration of French agriculture, namely, the restrictions on trade 
in grain, the arbitrariness of the imposts, and the flight of the popula- 
tion to the large towns. Then the demonstration, corroborated by tbe 
too patriotic vaunts of contemporary English writers, of the stimulus 
given to agriculture by our system of free exports, contained one of 
the most useful lessons that the French had to learn. • 

Again, there are some abuses which cannot be more effectively 
attacked than by a mere statement of tho facts in the plainest and 
least argumentative terms. The history of such an impost as the 
tax upon salt (Qabelh), and a bold outline of the random and incon- 
gruous fashions in which it was levied, were equivalent to a formal 
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indictment. It needed no rhetoric nor discussion to heighten the 
harsh injustice of the rule that “ persons who have changed domicile 
are still taxed for a certain time in the seat of their former abode, 
namely farmers and labourers for one year, and all other tax-payers 
for two years, provided the parish to which they have removed is 
within the same district ; and if otherwise, then farmors to pay for 
two years, and other persons for three years” ( 'Tail It' ). Thus a man 
under the given circumstances would have to pay double taxes for 
three years, as a penalty for changing his dwelling. Wc already 
hear the murmur of tjie valuer* of iivo-and-twenty years later in the 
account of the transports of joy with which the citizens of Lisicux 
saw the faille jivopoviioucUe established (1718), and how numerous 
other cities sent up prayers that the same blessing might be sent up 
to them. “ lleasons that it is not for us to divine, caused the 
rejection of these demands ; so hard is it to do a good aet, which 
everybody talks about much more in order to seem to desire it, 
than from any intention of really doing it. . . To illustrate the 
advantages of this plan, the impost of 1718 with all arrears for five 
years was discharged in twelve months without needless cost or 
discussion. By an extravagance more proper than any other to 
degrade humanity, the common happiness made malcontents of all 
that class whose prosperity depends on the misery of others,” — that 
is the privileged class. 

It is no innats factiousness, as flighty critics of French affairs 
sometimes imply, thal has made civil equality the passion of modern 
France. The root of this passion is an undying memory of the 
curse that was inflicted on its citizens, morally and materially, by 
the focal inequalities of the old regime. The article, Pricilvye f 
urges the desirableness of inquiring into the grounds of the vast 
multitude of focal exemptions, and of abolishing all that wero no 
longer associated with the performance of real and useful service. ** A 
bourgeois,” says the writer, anticipating a cry that was so soon to 
ring through the land, “ a bourgeois in comfortable circumstances, 
and who could himself pay half of the taille of a whole parish, if it 
were i&posed in its due proportion, — on payment of the amount of 
his taxes for one or foy two years, and often for less ; without birth, 
education, or talents, — buys a place in a local salt office, or some 
useless charge at court, or in the household of some prince. . . . 
This man proceeds to enjoy in the public eye all the exemptions 
possessed by the nobility and the high magistracy. . . From such an 
abuse of privileges spring two very considerable evils ; the poorer 
part of the citizens are always burdened beyond their strength, 
though they are the most useful to the state, since the class is 
composed of those who cultivate the land, and procure a subsistence 
for the upper classes ; the other evil is that privileges disgust persons 
of education and talent with the idea of entering the magistracy or 
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other professions demanding labour and application, and lead them 
to prefer small posts and paltry offices.” And so forth, with a 
gravity and moderation, thqt was. then common in political dis- 
cussion in France, but that gradually disappeared in 1789, when 
it was found that the privileged orders even at that time in their 
ealners steadily demanded the maintenance of every one of their most 
odious and iniquitous rights. 1 When it is said, then, that the 
Encyclopedists deliberately prepared the way for a political revolu- 
tion, let us remember that what they really did was to shed the 
light of rational discussion on practical grievances wliich^tlie most 
fatuous conservative who now shrieks at Versailles, does not dream of 
bringing back. / • 

Let us turn to two other of the most oppressive institutions that 
then scourged France. First the Corree, or feudal rule which 
forced every unprivileged farmer and peasant in France to furnish so 
many days’ labour for the maintenance <>f the highways. Arthur 
Young tells us, and the statement U confirmed by the memoranda 
of Turgot, that this w^teful, cruel, and inefliciont system was annu- 
ally the ruin of many hundreds of person >, and he mentions that no 
levs than three hundred farmers were reduced to beggary infilling up 
a .‘!ngle vale in Lurraine.” Under thi* all- important head, the Ency- 
clopedia has an article that does not merely add to the knowledge of 
it.- readers by a history of the rorvus, but proceeds to discuss, as in a 
pamphlet or review article, the inconveniences df the prevailing 
system, and presses schemes for avoiding them. Turgot had not yet 
shown in practice the only right substitute. The article was printed 
in 1751, and it was not until ten years later that this great adminis- 
trator, then become inteiidant of the Limousin, did ciyny in Iiia 
district with compulsory personal service on the roads, and required 
in its place a money payment assessed on the parishes. The writer 
of the article in the Encyclopaedia does not anticipate this obviously 
rational plan, but lie paints a striking picture of the thousand abuses 
and miserable inefficiencies of the practice of correex, and his piece 
illustrates that vigorous discussion of social subjects which the 
Encyclopaedia stimulated. It is worth remarking that tliisT writer 
was a sub-engineer of roads and bridges in the generality of Tours. 
The case is an example of the importance of the Encyclopaedia as a 
centre to which active-minded men of all kinds might bring the 
fruits of their thought and observation. 

Next to the corvee*, the monster grievance of the third estate was 

t 

(1) Such as that their feudal rights should bo confirmed; that none hut nobles 

should carry aims, or bo eligible for the army ; that httrcs-dc-cachct should continue; 
that the press should not be free ; that the wine trade should not be free internally or 
for export; that breaking up wastes and enclosing commons should bo prohibited; that 
the old arrangement of the militia should remaiu. — Arthur Young's France > ch. xxi. 
p. 607. • 

(2) Travels in France^ ch. xxi. 
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the system of enrolments for the militia. The artid e, Milice, is very 
short, but it goes to the root of the matter. The only son of a culti- 
vator of moderate means, forced to quit the paternal roof at the 
moment when his labour might recompense his straitened parents 
for the expense of having brought him up, is justly described as an 
irreparable loss. The writer, after hinting that it would be well, if 
such an institution were wholly dispensed with, urges that at least 
its object might be more effectively and more humanely reached by 
allowing each parish to provide its due contingent of men in its own 
way. This change wgs indeed already (1765) being carried out by 
Turgot in the Limousin, and with excellent results. The writer 
concludes with the highly civilised remark, that we ought to weigh 
whether the good of .the rural districts, the culture of the land, and 
population, are not preferable objects to the glory of setting enormous 
hosts of armed men on foot after the example of Xerxes. Alas, it is 
one of the discouragements of the student of history, that he often 
finds highly civilised remarks made one or two or twenty centuries 
ago, which are just as useful and just as little heeded now as they 
were when they were made. 

The same reflection occurs to one in reading the article on Founda- 
tions. As I have already said, this carefully written and sagacious 
piece still remains the most masterly discussion we possess of the 
advantages and disadvantages of endowments. Even now, and in 
our own country , the most fertile and beneficent work to which a 
statesman of energy and courage could devote himself would be an 
application of the wise principles which were established in the 
Encyclopaedia. Passing from Fondation to Foire in the same volume, 
also /rom the pen of Turgot, we see an almost equally striking 
example of the economic wisdom of the encyclopaedic school. The 
provincial fairs, with their privileges, exemptions, exclusions, were 
a conspicuous case of the mischief done by that i( mania for regu- 
lating and guiding everything,” which then infected commercial 
administration, and interrupted the natural course of trade by 
imbecile vexations of police. Another vicious example of the 
same 'principle is exposed in the article on 31a it rises. This must 
have convinced every reader capable of rising above ‘ the holy laws 
of prejudice/ how bad faith, idleness, disorder, and all tho other 
evils of monopoly were fomented by a system of jealous trade-guilds, 
carrying compulsory subdivision and restriction of all kinds of skilled 
labour down to a degree, which would have been laughable enough if 
it had onjy been less destructive. % 

One of the loudest cries in 1789 was for the destruction of game 
and the great manorial chases or capitaincries. “ By game,” says 
Arthur Young, “must be understood whole droves of wild boars, 
and herds of deer not confined by any wall or pale, but wandering 
at pleasure over the whole country to the destruction of crops, ^ni 
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to the peopling of the galleys by the wretched peasants who pre- 
sumed to kill them, in order to save that food which was to support 
their helpless children.” 1 In the same place he enumerates the out- 
rageous and incredible rules which ruined agriculture over hundreds 
of leagues of country, in order that the seigneurs might have sport. 
In most matters the seven volumes of the Encyclopaedia which were 
printed before 1757, are more reserved than the ten volumes which 
were conducted by Diderot alone after the great schism of 1759. 
On the subject of sport, however, the writer of the article Cha&sc 
enumerates all the considerations which a patriotic minister could 
desire to sec impressed on public opinion. Somc^ of the paragraphs 
startle us by tlieir directness and freedom of complaint, and even a 
very cool reader would still be likely to feel som^ of the wrath that 
was stirred in the breast of our shrewd and sober Arthur Young a 
generation later (17tS7). “ Go to the residence of these great 

nobles,” he says, “ wherever it may be, and you would probably 
find them in the midst of a forest, verj r w ell peopled with deer, wild 
boar, and wolves. Oh ! if I w'erc the legislator of France for a day, 
I w r ould make such great lords skip ! ” 2 

This brings us to what is perils the most striking of all the 
guiding sentiments of the book. Virgil’s Georgies have been 
described as a glorification of labour. The Encyclopaedia seems 
inspired by the same motive, the same earnest enthusiasm for all the 
purposes, interests, and details of productive inchistry. Diderot, as 
has been justly said, liiniscl f the son of a cutler, might well bring hand- 
w T ork into honour ; assuredly he had inherited from his good father’s 
workshop sympathy and regard for skill and labour. 3 'The illus- 
trative plates to which Diderot gave the most laborious Txtfenfcion 
for a period of almost thirty years, are not only remarkable for their 
copiousness, their clearness, their finish, and in all these respects 
they are truly admirable ; but they strike us even more by the semi- 
poetic feeling that transforms the mere representation of a process 
into an animated scene of human life, stirring the sympathy and 
touching the imagination of the onlooker as by something dramatic. 
The bustle, the dexterity, the alert force of the ifon foundry, the 
glass furnace, the gunpow der mill, the silk calendrv, arc as skilfully 
reproduced as the more tranquil toil of the dairjwvoman, the em- 
broiderer, the confectioner, the seller of types, the compounder of 
drugs, the chaser of metals. The drawings recall that eager and 
personal interest in his work, that nimble complacency, which is so 
charming a trait in the best French craftsman. The animation of 
these great folios of plates is prodigious. They affect one like looking 
down on the world of Paris from the heights of Montmartre. To 
turn over volume after volume is like watching a splendid panorama 
of all the busy life of the time. Minute care is as striking in them 
(1) Travels in France, p. 600. (2) France , i. 63. (3) Rosenkrans, i. 219. \ 
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as their comprehensiveness. The smallest tool, the knot in a thread, 
the ply ir; a cord, the curve of wrist or finger, each has special and 
proper delineation. The reader sfnilcs at a complete and elaborate 
set of tailor’s patterns. He shudders as ho comes upon the knives, 
the probes, the bandages, the posture, of the wretch about to undergo 
the most dangerous operation in surgery. In all the chief depart- 
ments of industry there arc plates good enough to serve for practical 
specifications and working drawings. It has often been told how 
Diderot himself used to visit the workshops, to watch the men at 
work, to*put a thousand questions, to sit down at the' loom, to have 
the machine pulled to pieces and set together again before his eyes, 
to slave like any apprentice, and to do bad work, in order, as he 
says, to be able to instruct others how to do good work. That was 
no movement of empty rhetoric which made him cry out for the 
Encyclopaedia to become a sanctuary in which human knowledge 
might find shelter against time and revolutions. lie actually took 
the pains to make it a complete storehouse of the arts, so perfect in 
detail that they could he at once reconstructed after a deluge in 
which everything had perished save a single copy of the Ency- 
clopaedia. Such detail", said D’Alembert, will perhaps seem 
extremely out of place to certain scholars, for whom a long 
dissertation on the cookery or the hairdressing of the ancients, or 
on the site of a ruined hamlet, or on the baptismal name of some 
obscure writer of the tenth century, would be vastly interesting and 
precious. He suggests that details of economy and of arts and 
trades have as good a right to a place as the scholastic philosophy, 
or some system of rhetoric still in use, or the mysteries of heraldry ; 
-^yet Wxie*of these had been passed over . 1 

The importance given to physical science and the practical arts 
in the Encyclopaedia is the sign and exemplification of t„wo elements 
of the groat modern transition. It marks both a social and ail 
intellectual revolution. Wc sec in it first, the distinct association 
with pacific labour of honour and a kind of glory, such as had 
hitherto been reserved for knights or friars, for war and asceticism, 
for fighting and praying. It is tlio definite recognition of the 
basis of a new society. If the nobles and tho churchmen could 
only have understood, as clearly as Diderot and D’Alembert under- 
stood, the irresistible forces that were making against tho mainte- 
nance of the worn-out system, all the worst of the evils attending the 
great political ohanges of the last decade of the century would have 
been avoided. That the nobles and churchmen %vould not sec this, was 
the fatality of the Revolution. Wo have a glimpse of the profound 
transformation of social ideas which was at work in the five or six 
lines of the article, Jour nailer. “ Journeyman — a workman who 
labours with his hands, and is paid day-wages. This description of 

• r 

(l) Avert, to vol. iii. 
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men forms the great part of a nation ; it is their lot which a good 
government ought to keep principally in sight. If the journeyman 
is miserable, the nation is miserable.” 

The second element in the modern transition is only the intel- 
lectual side of the first. It is the substitution of interest in things 
for interest in words, of positive knowledge for verbal disputation. 
Few now dispute the services of the schoolmen to the intellectual 
development of Europe. But conditions had fully ripened, and it 
was time to complete the movement of Bacon and Descartes by 
finally placing verbal analysis, verbal definition, verbal inferences, 
in their right position. Form was no longer to take precedence of 
matter. . The Encyclopaedists are never wcaiy of contrasting their 
own age of practical rationalism with “ the ^ pusillanimous ages of 
taste.” A great collection of books is described in one article 
{Bibliomanie) as a collection of material for the history of the blind- 
ness and infatuation of mankind. The gatherer of books is compared 
to one who should place five or six gems under a pile of common 
pebbles. If a man of sense buys a work in a dozen volumes, and 
finds that only half a dozen pages are worth reading, he does well 
to cut out the half dozen pages and fling the rest into the fire. 
Finally, it would be no unbecoming device for every great library to 
have inscribed over its portal, “ The Bedlam of the ITuman Mind.” 
At this point one might perhaps suggest to D’Alembert that study 
of the pathology of the mind is no bad mfcans of surprising - 
the secrets of humanity and life. For the hour, however, the need 
was not knowledge of the thoughts, dreams, and mental methods 
of the past, but better mastery of the aids and instruments of active 
life. In every case Diderot was right when he expj^ed his. 
preferencc for the essay over the treatise: “an essay where the 
writer throws me one or two ideas of genius, almost isolated, rather 
than a treatise where the precious gems are stifled beneath a mass of 
iteration ... A man had only one idea ; the idea demanded no 
more than a phrase ; this phrase, full of marrow and meaning, would 
have been seized with relish ; washed out in a deluge of words, it 
wearies and disgusts .” 1 Ilousseau himself does ^iot surpass? Diderot 
or D’Alembert in contempt for mere bookishness, and we wholly mis- 
judge the Encyclopaedia if wc treat it as literature or philosophy. 

The attitude of the Encyclopaedia to religion is almost universally 
misrepresented in the common accounts. We are always told that 
the aim of its conductors was to preach dogmatic atheism. Such a 
statement could not be made by any one who had read, the 
theological articles, whethor the more or the loss important among 
them. Whether Diderot had himself advanced definitely to the 
dogma of atheism at this time or not, it is certain that the Encyclo- 
* (1) Diderot's <Euvrcs> iv. 24. [Ed. Ass&at.] 
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paedia represents only the phase of rationalistic scepticism. That the 
criticism was destructive of much of the fabric of popular belief, 
and was designed to destroy it, is undeniable, as it was inevitable. 
But when the excesses of *93 and *94 — and all the revolutionary 
excesses put together are but a drop compared with the oceans of 
bloodshed with which Catholicism and absolutism have made history 
crimson — when the crimes and confusion of the end of the century 
are traced by historians to the materialism and atheism of the 
Encyclopaedia, we can only say that such an account is a mis- 
representation. The materialism and atheism are not there. The 
religious attack was prompted and guided by the same social feeling 
that inspired the economic articles. The priest was the enemy of 
society, the patron <^f indolence, the hater of knowledge, the 
mutineer against the civil laws, the unprofitable devourer of tho 
national substance, the persecutor. Sacerdotalism is the object of 
encyclopaedic attack. To undermine this, it was necessary first to 
establish the principle of toleration, because the priest claims to bo 
recognised as the exclusive possessor of saving doctrine. Second, it 
was necessary to destroy the principle of miracle, because tho priest 
professes himself in his daily rites the consecrated instrument of 
thaumaturgy. “Let a man,” says ltosenkranz very truly, “turn 
over hundreds of histories of church, of state, of literature, and in 
every one of them he will read that the Encyclopaedia spread abroad 
an irreligious spiritt The accusation has only a relative truth, to the 
extent that the Encyclopaedia assailed the belief in miracles, and the 
oppression of conscience supported by a priestly aristocracy.” 1 

It must be ^admitted that no consistent and definite language ia 
adhered to from beginning to end. D’Alembert’s prophecy that time 
would disclose to people what the writers really thought behind what 
fear of the censorship compelled them to sav, is only partially fulfilled. 
Didorot s article on J esus Christ is obviously a mere piece of common 
form, and more than one passage in his article on Chrixtianixmc arte 
undoubtedly insincere. When we come to his more careful article. 
Providence, we find it impossible to extract from it a body of coherent 
propositions of which we could confidently say that they represented 
his own creed or the creed that he desired his readers to boar awav 
in their minds. 

The idea of miracle is sapped not by direct arguments, but by the 
indirect influences of science, and the exposition of the successes of 
scientific method. It was here that the Encyclopaedia exerted really 
destructive ppwer, and it did so in the only way in which power of 
that kind can be exerted either wisely or effectually. The mirnnla of 
a divine revelation, of grace, of tho mass, began to wear a differ ent 
look in men’s eyes, as they learned more of the physical processes of 
tiie universe. We should describe tho work of tho Encyclopedia aa 
(1) Diderot'* Leben ., i. 157. 
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being to make its readers lose their interest, rather than their belief, 
in mysteries. This is the normal process of theological dissolution. 
It unfolded a vast number of scientific conceptions in all branches of 
human activity, a surprising series of acquisitions, a vivid panorama 
of victories won by the ingenuity and travail of man. A contempla- 
tion of the wonders that man had wrought for himself replaced 
meditation on the wonders that were alleged to have been wrought 
by the gods. The latter were not so much denied by the plain 
reader, as they were gradually left out of sight and forgotten. 
Diderot constantly insists on the propriety^ the importance, the 
indispensableness, of keeping the provinces of science and philosophy 
apart from the province of theology. This separation is much sought 
in our own day as a means of saving theology^ Diderot designed it 
to save philosophy, lie felt that the distinct recognition of positive 
thought as supreme within the widest limits then covered by it, 
would ultimately lead to the banishment of theological thought to a 
region of its own, too distant and too infertile for men to weary them- 
selves in pursuit of it. His conception was to supplant the old ways 
of thinking and the old objects of intellectual interest by new ones. 
He trusted to the intrinsic fitness and value of the new knowledge 
and new views of human life, to displace the old. This marks him 
for a constructive thinker. lie replaced barren theological interests 
that had outlived their time, by all those great groups of living and 
fruitful interests which glow and sparkle in the volumes of the 
Encyclopedia. Here was the effective damage that the Encyclopaedia 
inflicted on the church as the organ of a stationary superstition. 
Some of the articles remind us on what a strange borderland France 
stood in those days, between debasing superstition and wholesome light. 
Such questions, however, as whether it is proper to baptize abortions 
(see Avorton ), ceased to interest a public that had begun to educate 
itself by scientific discussions as to the virtue of Inoculation. 

Tho union of all these secular acquisitions in a single colossal work 
invested them with something imposing. Secular knowledge was 
made to present a massive and sumptuous front. It was figured before 
the curious eyes of that generation as a great city of glittering»palaces 
and stately mansions; or else as an immense landscape, with 
mountains, plains, rocks, waters, forests, animals, and a thousand 
objects, glorious and beautiful in the sunlight. Theology became 
visibly a shrivelled thing. Men became conscious of the vastness of 
the universe. At the same time and by the same process, the 
Encyclopedia gave them a key to the plan, a guiding thread in the 
immense labyrinth. The genealogical tree, or classification of arts 
and sciences, which with a few modifications was borrowed from Bacon 
and appeared at the end of the Prospectus, is seen to bo faulty and 
inadequate. It distributes the various branches of knowledge with 
reference to faculties of the human understanding, instead of grouping 
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them according to their objective relations to one another. This led 
to many awkward results, os when the art of printing figures by the 
side of orthography as a subdivision of logic, to which also is given 
the art of heraldry or emblazonment. There is awkwardness too in 
dividing architecture into three heads, and then placing civil archi- 
tecture under national jurisprudence, and naval architecture under 
social jurisprudence, while under fine arts no kind of architecture has 
anyplace. But when we have multiplied these objections to the 
uttermost, the effect of the magnificence and scope of the scheme 
remains what it was. 

Even more important than the exposition of human knowledge, 
was the exposition o£ the degrees by which it has been slowly 
reared. The Preliminary Discourse to the Encyclopedia, of which 
far the greater and more valuable portion was written by D’ Alembert, 
contains a fine survey of the progress of science, thought, and 
letters since the revival of learning. It is a generous canonisation 
of the great heroes of secular knowledge. It is rapid, but the con- 
tributions of Bacon, Descartes, Newton, Locke, Leibnitz, are thrown 
into a series that penetrates the reader’s mind with the idea of ordered 
growth and measured progress. This excited a vivid hopefulness of 
interest which insensibly but most effectually pressed the sterile 
propositions of dogmatic theology into a dim and srpialorous back- 
ground. Nor was this all. The Preliminary Discourse and the 
host of articles marshalled behind it, showed that the triumphs of 
knowledge and true opinion had all been gained on two conditions. 
The first of these conditions was a firm disregard of authority ; the 
second was qn abstention from the premature concoction of system. 
The rei g n of ignorance and prejudice was made inveterate by 
"Reference to tradition ; the reign of truth was hindered by the 
artificial boundary marks set mischievously deep by the authors of 
systems. As the whole spirit of theology is both essentially authori- 
tative and essentially systematic, this disparagement was fuff of 
tolerably direct significance. It told in another way. The Sor- 
bonne, the universities, the doctors, had identified orthodoxy with 
Cartesinism. “ It is hard to believe,” says D’Alembert in 1750 , “ that 
it is only within the last thirty years that people have even begun 
to renounce Cftrtesianism.” He might have added that one of the 
most powerful of his contemporaries, Montesquieu himself, remained 
a rigid Cartesian to the end of his days. “ Our nation,” lie says, “ singu- 
larly eager as it is for novelties in all matters of taste, is in matters of 
science extremely attached to old opinions.” This remark remains 
true of France to the present hour, and it would be an interesting 
digression to consider its significance, did time allow. France can 
at all events count one master innovator, and this the founder of ’ 
• Cartesianism himself. D’Alembert points out that the disciples 
violate the first maxims of their chief. He describes the hypothesis 
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of vortices and the doctrine of innate ideas as no longer tenable, 
*and even as ridiculous ; but do not let us forget, he says with a fine 
movement of candour, that it was Descartes who opened the way ; 
ho who set an example to men of intelligence, of shaking off the 
yoke of scholasticism, of opinion, of authority, — in a word, of 
prejudices and barbarism. Those who remain fait hf ul to hia hypo- 
thetical system, while they abandon his method, may be the last of 
his partisans, but they would assuredly never have been the first of 
his disciples. 

By system the Encyclopaedists meant mor^ or less coherent bodies 
of frivolous conjecture. The true merit of the philosopher or the 
physicist is described as being to have the spirit of system, yet never 
to construct a system. The notion expressed ^n this sentence promises 
a union of the advantages of an organic synthesis with the advantages 
of an open mind and unfettered inquiry. It would be ridiculous to 
think, says D’Alembert, -that there is nothing more to discover in 
anutomy, because anatomists devote themselves to researches that 
seem to be of no use, and yet often prove to be full of use in their 
consequences ; nor would it he less absurd to set a ban on erudition, on 
the pretext that our learned men often give themselves up to matters 
of trivial import. It is among the things that one finds to deplore 
in a great thinker like Comte that he should not have been pene- 
trated with this, as he was with so many of the other maxims of his 
predecessors of the Encyclopaedia. • 

A\e are constantly struck by the presence "of a genuine desire to 
reach the best opinion on a subject by the only right way, the way 
of abundant, many sided, and liberal discussion. The article, for 
instance, on Renin'# (} curry lex contains an examination of the ques- 
tion whether it is more expedient that the taxes of a nation shouIcT 
be gathered by farmers of the revenue, or directly by the agents of the 
government acting on its behalf and under its supervision. Montes- 
quieu had argued strongly in favour of a Regie, the second of these 
methods. The writer of the article sets out the nine considerations 
by which Montesquieu had endeavoured to establish his position, 
and then lie offers on each of them the strongest observations th at 
occur to him in support of the opposite conclusion. At the conclu- 
sion of the article, the editors of the Encyclopaedia append the . 
following note : — “ Our professed impartiality and our desire to 
promote the discussion and clearing up of an important question, 
have induced us to insert this article. As the Encyclopaedia h as for 
its principal aim the public advantage and instruction, f we will insert 
in the article, Regie, without taking any side, all the reasons for and 
agaiqst, that people may be willing to submit to us, provided they 
are stated with due sense and moderation.’ * Alas, when we turn to 
the article on R<$gie, the promise is unfulfilled, and a dozen meagre 
0 lines disappoint the seeker. But eight years of storm had passed, 
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and many a beneficent intention bad been wrecked. Tbe announce- 
ment at least shows us the aim and spirit of the original scheme. 

Of the line of argument taken in the Encyclopaedia as to Toleration 
we need say nothing. The article Tolerance was* greatly admired in 
its day, and it is an eloquent and earnest reproduction of Locke's 
pleas. One rather curious feature in it is the reproduction of the 
passage from the Social Contract, in which Rousseau explains the 
right of the magistrate to banish any citizen who has not got religion 
enough to make him do his duties, and who will not make a profes- 
sion of civil faith. Thq writer of the article interprets this as im- 
plying that atheists in particular, who remove from the powerful 
the only rein, and from <;he weak their only hope,” and so on, have no 
right to claim toleratioiy This is an unexpected stroke in a work that 
is vulgarly supposed to be a violent manifesto on behalf of atheism. 1 

Diderot himself in an earlier article (Intolerance) had treated the 
subject with more trenchant energy. He does not argue his points 
systematically, but launches a series of maxims, as if with set teeth, 
clenched hands, and a brow like a thundercloud. He hails the 
oppressors of his life, the priests and the parliaments, with a pun- 
gency that is exhilarating, and winds up with a description of the 
intolerant as one who forgets that a man is his fellow, and treats him 
like a ravening brute for holding a different opinion ; as one who 
sacrifices the spirit and precepts of his religion to his pride ; as the 
rash fool who thinks«that the arch can only be upheld by his hands ; 
as a man who is generally without religion, and to whom it comes 
easier to have zeal than morals. Every page of the Encyclopaedia 
was in fact a plea for toleration. This embittered the hostility of 
the churchmen to the work more than its attack upon dogma. For 
most ecclesiastics valued power more dearly than truth. And in 
power they valued most dearly the atrocious right of silencing, by 
whatever means, all opinions that were not official. 

As I replace in my shelves this mountain of volumes, ( dusky and 
huge, enlarging on the sight/ I have a presentiment that their pages 
will perhaps but seldopi again be disturbed by me or by any. They 
served a great purpose a hundred years ago. They are now a monu- 
mental ruin, clothed with all the profuse associations of history. It 
is no Ozymandias of Egypt, king of kings, whose wrecked shape of 
stone and sterile memories we contemplate. We think rather of the 
grey walls of some ancient stronghold, reared by the endeavour of 
stout hands an4 faithful, whence a little band went forth to strike a 
-saving blow for humanity and truth against barbarous hordes. 

Editor. 

(1) The writer was one Romilly, who had been elected a minister of one of tho French 
Froteitant churches in London. See Memoirs of Sir Samuel Romilly , i. 66. 



TIIE WORKMEN’S VICTORY. 


We have for many years advocated in this Review a definite policy 
with reference to the Labour Laws. That policy has at length 
prevailed. The Government Labour Bills have become law, and we 
take the present opportunity to sum up the results achieved, to 
indicate what remains to be done, and to point the moral suggested 
by the recent debates. We are not disposed to criticisfe too closely 
the details of the measures. We hope that tjiey will bo interpreted 
in the same liberal and generous spirit tk|t marked their intro- 
duction. We believe that Mr. Cross may himself, by future legisla- 
tion, and even by his official direction, contribute largely to this 
result. The Trades’ Union Congress which meets in October may 
congratulate itself upon the great and decisive victory that has been 
won. When the year began, the prospect was dark and gloomy. 
Defeat seemed imminent, and that a disastrous and crushing defeat, 
against which it would have been difficult to contend. When least 
expected, we find that the Conservative Government have thoroughly 
mastered the subject, have admitted the injustice complained of upon 
every point, have accepted the principles we fought for, and, let the 
defects be what they may, have carried those principles into sub- 
stantially just laws. In every clause that maV be considered as still 
too vague, the option of trial by jury has been conceded to the 

accused. It is not true that Mr. Cross has been forced to legislate. 

• < - 7 

He might have easily shelved the matter for a time, or at all events 
might have ridden off upon the Report of the Royal T^ommissionT 
Mr. Disraeli’s words at the Mansion House, that “for the first time 
in the history of this country, the employer and employed sit under 
equal laws,” were not an exaggeration. lie might have added that, 
in several particulars, more had been conceded by the Government 
than had been asked for by the workmen. 

The most important change effected by the Government scheme is 
in the law of conspiracy, though it attracted least attention and was 
not the object of debate. The recent judicial decisions had brought 
matters to a climax. The celebrated red and blue omnibus decision 
was a sort of rcductio ad absurd uni. That which had been serious 
became ridiculous. The Royal Commission was literally forced to 
defend the law of conspiracy. For the first time the judicial bench j 
instead of developing and manipulating the law of conspiracy, had 
to justify its existence. It wus quite certain that if Mr. Russell 
Gurney, noted for clearness and power of lucid exposition, supported 
by the highest judicial assistance, could not defend the position, 
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nobody could. Yet the result of the Report, was to increase our 
uncertainty and confusion; and in the very effort to reconcile the 
law of conspiracy with common sense, he fell into the old judicial 
vice, and actually extended the law in a now direction. The report 
was in fact, by its failure, a most emphatic though unintentional 
condemnation of the law of conspiracy. As exhibited in those 
pages, the law was obscure, vague, and incomprehensible, and quite 
irreconcileable with the conditions of modern industry. The appli- 
cation of the law of conspiracy to industrial struggles in the last few 
years, has grievously damaged the popularity of our criminal justice, 
and was rabidly becoming an actual danger. The service done by 
the Royal Commission* consisted in their showing that any amend- 
ment was hopeless andhisclcss ; that there could be no rational modi- 
fication of the law, wnicli, however it may be denied, has always 
looked on the combination of workmen as wrong and criminal. This 
in no way diminishes the credit due to Mr. Cross for accepting this 
conclusion, and for acting upon it so firmly and simply, that his great 
reform passed without opposition. The common law of conspiracy, 
as far as the relations and disputes between employers and employed 
are concerned, is totally abolished. The legislative power which that 
law conferred on the judges is now taken from them. The working- 
classes are actually placed in a better position than the rest of our 
countrymen. Mr. Cross preferred actual justice' to a logical consis- 
tency which caused injustice. It is an absolute certainty that the 
rest of the law of conspiracy must go a* well. The time must come 
when the other relations of life shall be freed from an ancient law, 
which is either useless or oppressive. Since there is now no difficulty 
in providing by special enactment for those cases in which the law of 
conspiracy is still a useful though clumsy and dangerous instrument, 
its chief use is in cases of fraud, which may be dealt with in a 
simpler and more rational way. If the Government bill had effected 
nothing more than this one change, it would have been a distinct 
triumph on the side of liberty and justice. The victory on the 
subject of contract is perhaps still more remarkable. Until the gas- 
stokers’ fiaso forced ^ the discussion upon the public*, it was hardly 
possible to obtain a hearing. Only two years ago, Mr. Bruce 
described the fourteenth section of the Master and Servants Act, 
now universally condemned and repealed, as “a just and neces- 
sary law, and he would maintain it.” Sir George Jessel, speaking 
on behalf of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, spoke thus of the same 
section : — * 

“ Some of tho roughs of London were much addicted to larceny; and they 
might as well say you make a law against larceny, but you do not bond members 
of parliament to prison under it. How unjust and exceptional therefore your 
legislature is! You certainly prohibit them from committing tho offence, 
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but it is only a sham law, because you know they are not going to commit 
larceny. But we like the offence ; we find it useful, and we demand in justice 
that you should repeal the law against larceny.” — (Cheers and laughter.) 

Opinion was then so adverse, that this ignorant, unjust, and 
reckless language could bo used by Mr. Gladstone’s Government as 
the official answer to a great popular demand for justice, which two 
years later was conceded by Parliament. Nothing has brought our 
system of Parliamentary Government into popular discredit so much 
as Mr. Gladstone’s conduct on the Labour Laws. The result of the 
debate two years ago was not merely to excitc^passion by those jibes 
and jests, but to force the conviction upon many that justice could 
not be obtained from Parliament, except by# the threat of force. 
Happily Mr. Cross’s conduct, conservative ii^ the true sense, will 
have done much to dispel this idea, and to make the working classes 
feel that questions affecting their existence will be settled upon the 
basis of justice and truth. The following principles have been com- 
pletely recognised. Thai breach of contract is not criminal : that 
imprisonment shall not he used to enforce contracts, except as part 
of the usual process of civil courts : that whenever breach of contract 
is accompanied by circumstances of* a criminal character, such breach 
of contract shall only be made criminal by special enactment, and 
not by sweeping clauses like the 14th section of the Master and 
Servants Act. The chief fault in the new bills lies in their not 
sufficiently carrying out this last principle. I cannot but think that 
if the opposition had grasped this view as wfll as Mr. Cross <Jid, 
they might have pushed him on to certain valuable limitations and 
definitions. Unfortunately they took the other line — trying to make 
these clauses more general. They seemed to think, that because 
generality is right in the definition of offences against the person, 
which everybody can commit, therefore, it must be so in legis- 
lating for all other crimes. It cannot be so. As our civilisation pro- 
gresses, new social relations spring up, and these tend to become 
more complex and more differentiated. Whenever the breach of such 
a relation is made criminal, it must be by definition of the relation, 
of those very circumstances oil which the character and criminality of 
the breach of contract depends. The 4th and 5th clauses of the Con- 
spiracy Act arc in my opinion faulty, because they are not sufficiently 
special. The opposition tried to make them more general. At the 
same time Mr. Lowe’s amendment contained words which would in 
effect have put a valuable practical limitation on these clauses. In 
summing up the gains of this new legislation, we mus$ not forget 
the important rejection by Mr. Cross of the dangerous proposal, made 
by tbc Royal Commission, that joint breach of contract should be a 
criminal offence for workmen. Had that recommendation been 
adopted, it must have been the signal to the workmen for renewed 
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war. It follows, as a consequence, that Baron Amphlett’s ruling in 
reference to conspiracy to break a contract, has been reversed by the 
Conspiracy Act. Perhaps nothing in the new laws is more creditablo 
to Mr. Cross than his solution of the difficulties connected with the 
specific performance of contracts. Here, again, more was conceded 
to the workmen than could have been asked for. He refused to give 
the power to compel specific performance, on two grounds, firstly, on 
the slender ground that workmen’s contracts could not be practically 
enforced, secondly, on the substantial ground that the power was too 
liable to be abused.* It was most difficult and almost impossible for the 
men to irtsist upon wfiat we must call a most favourable exemption. 
It was most generous and wise of Mr. Cross to grant it of his own 
accord, and to substiti^c a different process, which we trust may prove 
as effective. 

Lastly we come to the repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment. 
Act upon the grounds rejected by the ltuyal Commission, /that the 
word “ coerce ” was unintelligible and gave rise to endless subtleties 
and hairsplittings, and that any law for offences against the person, 
.which may be committed by any one, ought therefore to be general 
in form. This as u result is most satisfactory. Xo doubt a very 
wide and stringent law is put in its place, which, though it was not 
urgently wanted, must he admitted to afford to the weak a most 
powerful protection. 

Such a law deals precisely with those events which lie upon the 
borderland of criminality, and as such it is peculiarly liable to be 
abused. Its administration ought therefore to be watched carefully 
and jealously. On the other hand, what occurred in the House of 
Commons on this subject, and in respect of “ picketing ” was neither 
“clear norUTitisfactory. There was no expression of opinion as to the 
cabinet-makers’ conviction. Mr. Burt’s vindication of their reception 
on being released from prison was allowed to pass without comment. 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Forster, who are believed to have disapproved of 
the conviction, were silent upon it. Mr. Cross would nut touch it. All 
he said was that he agreed with Mr. Bussell Gurncv’s charge to the 
grand jury, and that Baron Clcasby’s summing up was not inconsis- 
tent. This left matters in the most unsatisfactory state; because 
Mr. Mundella declared, and was not contradicted, that Mr. Iiusselh 
Gurney had charged the grand jury to throw out the bill, whereas 
it was clear, from Baron Cleasby’s summing up and sentence, that 
he charged the petty jury to convict. The facts were not disputed, 
and therefore the two charges were in effect and result inconsistent. 
Baron Cleasby’s was the binding decision. Now the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act has been repealed, the question we are asking our- 
selves is, how will the new clause be interpreted by tbo light of 
Baron Cleasby’s decision ? We cannot but regret that the Govern- 
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ment should have refused expressly to exempt peaceful persuasion ; 
but the admission by the Government that the clause did legalise 
peaceful persuasion is in fact all that the workmen have ever claimed. 
If Mr. Cross can use his influence to insure the interpretation of the 
law in this sense, and so put a stop to convictions like that of the 
cabinet-makers, then this dispute will have been finally settled. 

The Glasgow Trades Congress would do well to accept these laws 
oif the faith of Mr. Cross’s statements, and to give full powers to 
their parliamentary committee to watch the interpretation of these 
laws, and test every decision by comparison with Mr. Cross’s speeches 
and Mr. Russell Gurney’s charge. The Congress would Tlo well at 
the same time to urge Mr. Cross to deal in tliq like spirit with that 
part of their programme which relates to fye administration of 
justice. The Government promises a Public Prosecutor’s Bill. But 
this, important as it is, is not so pressing as the question of the 
magistracy and of summary jurisdiction, which Mr. Cross is pecu- 
liarly fitted to undertake and solve. ITis recent success gives him an 
opportunity, which ought not to be lost, of instituting a great reform 
and constructive development of our system of criminal justice.' 
Politically, the question is ripe. Popular feeling is very strong 
upon it. This is due to the fact that the serious evils and abuses 
existing are acutely felt. No remedy is suggested except the bald 
and unpractical idea of substituting paid for unpaid magistrates. 
The time has no doubt come for a reconstruction of the magisterial 
system. The evils result from many causes/ “The unpaid” is 
used as a term of reproach, when it ought to be a title of honour. 
Certainly the evils of improper appointments ought to be remedied, 
and some new system of appointment adopted. The object to be 
secured is efficient administration. Probably a large infusion of 
professional magistrates would be desirable. All chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions should be trained lawyers. A reform ought to try to bring 
back the system to that of the old constitutional lines. The words of 
the statute are, “ That in every county there should be assigned for the 
keeping of the peace one lord, and with him three or four of the most 
worthy in the county, with some learned in the law.” The Radical 
proposal to flood the country with a number of third and fourth rate 
lawyers would seem to be a change for the worse. Apart from the 
immense expense, there is nothing to guarantee efficient administra- 
tion in such a plan. The only available class of men are not more 
liberal-minded than the present magistrates, they have no practical 
experience, and they have had no judicial training. If we &re to have 
a set of bfficial magistrates, we must train them, and approximate 
to the foreign plan. A careful examination of the way in which 
crimes of violence have been summarily dealt with would, I believe, 
6how a greater laxity and want of judgment in the London stipen- 
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diaries than in the country justices, though the former are highly 
paid and carefully seleQted. 

The following reforms are most urgent : a wise alteration of our 
laws relating to summary jurisdiction, laying down a constitutional 
limit, declaring how far summary jurisdiction shall deprive a citizen 
of the right of trial by jury ; a reversion, as in the case of the new 
labour laws, wherever possible, to the real line, of giving the option 
of trial by jury when imprisonment can be directly inflicted as 
punishment ; a law limiting the exercise of summary jurisdiction 
over certain offences to fewer places, and requiring the attendance of 
one professional magistrate, coupled with a better system of appoint- 
ment and the infusipn of good professional blood into the magis- 
tracy ; an extension j^f the Home Office powers over magistrates : 
these and suchlike reforms may now be made. We who believe 
that reforms like these, conducted with wisdom and practical 
ability, would be a development of our whole system of criminal 
justice, may well look to Mr. Cross and urge him not to lose the 
present golden opportunity of dealing with a question in which we 
are threatened, more and more, with a hot and intemperate solution. 
On the one hand, the case against the magistrates and the present 
system has never been stated sufficiently strongly. On the other 
hand, such a statement would be unfair and untrue, if it did not do 
full justice to many of the most admirable and efficient magistrates, 
and to the real administrative work they perform which is quite 
distinct from their judicial duties and which is on the whole well 
performed, though it unquestionably admits of great improvement. 

It is sometimes said by judges to grand juries that it is well that 
the administration of justice should not be confined to officials, but 
That the^§Thitlemen of the country should come forward and take 
their share in this responsible and important work. But this is not 
only applicable to grand juries and to magistrates, it is still more 
applicable to the whole people. Every respectable citizen, however 
humble, ought to join in the discharge of the duties of criminal 
justice ; and it may not be inopportune once again to suggest a 
reversal of the policy which has hitherto prevailed of raising the 
qualification of jurymen, by lowering it, and by introducing a 
working-clas9 clement into the jury system. Hitherto an unwise 
exclusion has been maintained, through fear or suspicion of the 
labouring class. We ought, on the contrary, to aim at resting 
our criminal justice on the largest amount of popular co-operation. 
Too large ^ change might have a prejudicial effect on our system ; 
hut it might be well to begin by degrees, and invite workmen to 
enrol themselves upon the jury-list, and Rubject, of course, to certain 
limitations, to take their share in the discharge of that civic duty. 

The passing of the new laws suggests several reflections. They 
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constitute a complete vindication of the agitation which has been 
carried on against the labour laws. They constitute an admission, 
and Mr. Disraeli expressly allows, that the working classes have been 
hitherto unjustly treated. The appeal was deliberately made to the 
House of Commons by the working classes against the bench of judges, 
against their opinions and their law, in respect of conspiracy and the 
labour laws. The decision has been given in favour of the workmen. 
All the laws complained of have been materially altered. .What was 
demanded has been justly conceded, and the power which the law of 
conspiracy gave has been taken away from/ the judges* It is to be 
hoped that the lesson this teaches will not be neglected, for it 
depends on them whether these new laws fare to be interpreted in 
the spirit with which they have been brought in, or whether they 
are to be in the future, as the labour laws have been in the past, a 
source of agitation and discord, bringing the administration of the 
law into disrepute. We believe that although their powers are 
shorn, it now depends less upon the law, and chiefly upon the 
judge*, whether we arc to start on a more peaceful industrial era, 
or whether the struggle between capital and labour is to be pushed to 
still greater lengths. Their responsibility is very great. Iso doubt 
it is difficult on such burning questions to hold the scales impartially. 
It requires great calmness, wisdom, and prudence to do so. The 
judges have failed in the past ; but now that the law is altered, and 
that the current of opinion in reference to th^se* questions has set in 
a different direction, we trust that the result of these events will be 
the just and impartial discharge of the great and important duty 
with which the judges arc directly entrusted. 

The trades unionists have been looked upon with undeserved sus- 
picion. The trades unions have been regarded as a formidable power 
menacing our social order and our national existence. Those who 
have not thought thus — who have, on the contrary, regarded trades' 
unions as the one real safeguard against the one formidable danger — 
may point with satisfaction to the vast change in opinion and legis- 
lation which has been effected in a short time by the most peaceful 
use of the trades union organisation. The danger lies in unorganised 
masses outside and foreign to the social and political fabric of the 
nation. The problem, ever since slavery or serfdom ceased to be the 
foundation of society, has been how to incorporate all the citizens 
into the body politic and into the national life. Hitherto an 
erroneous policy was pursued. Trades unions, which had naturally 
grown up to meet the definite wants of the labouring pfcople, should 
have been protected, enlightened, and moralised. Instead of that, 
every attempt, by legislation and otherwise, was made to crush them. 
War was made by governing capital upon the still subject workmen. 
We hope that we have seen the last of this. Mr. Cross’s Bills have 
„ E E 2 
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done a work which cannot be undone, and from which there can be no 
retreat. They necessitate and are the first steps towards a reversal 
of the policy of jealousy towards the working classes. Henceforth 
the only safe statesmanship is to aim more and more at making 
workmen citizens, and getting them to take their share in' all the 
duties of civil life. 

The present writer cannot conclude without offering a few words 
in reference to the trade union leaders, who have conducted this 
great struggle for the emancipation of labour in a way that deserves 
the highest f commendation and gratitude. They have earnestly 
striven to understand these difficult and intricate questions. 
Without exception, thc£r constant desire has been only to claim that 
which was right and jf.st. Their demands have been firm for what 
they believed to be right, their conduct has been always mode- 
rate, and they have been ever ready to accept any compromise that 
did not sacrifice their principles, and did not stultify their future 
action. Never has a great agitation been more admirably con- 
ducted, in peace and without disturbance, to a successful issue. 
Politically it is an example of infinite value, showing how a true 
cause may prevail, in the face of overwhelming opposition, by legiti- 
mate and lawful means. Nothing that has happened for many years 
has tended so much to insure the peaceful development of our civilisa- 
tion and progress. 


Henry Crompton. 



BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 


Chapter XLT. 

A LAME VICTORY. 

The intruder was not a person that hadfpowcr to divide them; 
yet she came between their hearts with a touch of steel. 

“ I am here in obedience to your commands in your telegram of 
this evening,” Rosamund replied to Beauchamp’s hard stare at her ; 
she courteously spoke French, and acquitted herself demurely of a 
bow to the lady present. 

Renee withdrew her serious eyes from Beauchamp. She rose and 
acknowledged the bow. 

u It is my first visit to England, inadame.” 

“ I could have desired, Madame la marquise, more agreeable 
weather for you.” 

4 * My friends in England will dispel the bad weather for me, 
madame ; ” Renee smiled softly : “ I have been studying my French- 
English phrase-book, that I may learn how dialogues are conducted 
in your country to lead to certain ceremonies # wlien old friends meet, 
and without my book I am at fault. I am longing to be embraced 
by you .... if it will not be offending your rules ? ” 

Rosamund succumbed to the seductive woman, whose gentle tooth 
bit through her tutored simplicity of manner and natural gracious- 
nes.s administering its reproof, and eluding a retort or an excuse. 

She gave the embrace. In doing so she fell upon her conscious 
awkwardness for an expres>ion of reserve that should be as good as 
irony for irony, though where Madame de Rouaillout’s irony lay, or 
whether it was irony at all, our excellent, English dame could not 
have stated, after the feeling of indignant prudery responding to it 
so guiltily had subsided. ♦ 

Beauchamp asked her if she had brought servants w T ith her; 
and it gratified her to see that he was no actor fitted to carry a scene 
through in virtue’s name and vice's mask with this actress. 

She replied, “ I have brought a man and a maid-servant. The 
establishment will be in town the day after to-morrow, in time for 
my lord’s return from the castle.” * 

“ You can have them up to-morrow morning.” 

“ I could,” Rosamund admitted the possibility. Her idolatry of 
him was tried on hearing him press the hospitality of the house 
upon Madame de Rouaillout, and observing the lady’s transparent 
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feint of a reluctant yielding. For the voluble Frenchwoman scarcely 
found a word to utter : she protested languidly that she preferred 
the independence of her hotel, and fluttered a singular look at him, 
as if overcome by his vehement determination to have her in the 
house. Undoubtedly she had a taking face and style. His infatua- 
tion, nevertheless, appeared to Rosamund utter dementedness, con- 
sidering this woman’s position, and Cecilia Halkett’s beauty and 
wealth, and that the house was no longer at his disposal. He was 
really distracted, to judge by his forehead, or else he was over-acting 
his part. % 

The absence of a cook in the house, Rosamund remarked, must 
prevent her from seconding Captain Beauchamp’s imitation. 

He turned on her witheringly. “ The telegraph will do that. 
You’re in London ; cooks can be had by dozens. Madame de Rou- 
aillout is alone here ; she has come to sec a little of England, and 
you will do the honours of the house.” 

“ M. le marquis is not in London ?” said Rosamund, disregarding 
the dumb imprecation she saw on Beauchamp’s features. 

“ No, madame, my husband is not in London,” Renee rejoined 
collectedly. 

“See to the necessary comforts of the house instantly,” said Beau- 
champ, and telling Renee, without listening to her, that he had to 
issue orders, he led Rosamund, who was out of breath at the effron- 
tery of the pair, toward the door. “Are you blind, ma’am P nave 
you gone foolish P What should I have sent for you for, but to pro- 
tect her ? I see your mind ; and off with the prude, pray ! Madame 
will have my .room ; clear away every sign of me there. I sleep 
out ; I can find a bed anywhere. And bolt and chain the house- 
door to-night against Cecil Baskelett ; he informs me that he has 
taken possession.” 

Rosamund’s countenance had become less austere. 

“ Captain Baskelett ! ” she exclaimed, leaning to Beauchamp’s 
views on the side of her animosity to Cecil ; “ he has been promised 
by his uncle the use of a set of rooms during the year, when the 
mistress \>f the hou$e is not in occupation. I stipulated expressly 
that he was to see you and suit himself to your convenience, and to 
let me hear that you and he had agieed to an arrangement, before he 
entered the house. He has no right to be here, and I shall have no 
hesitation in locking him out.” 

Beauchamp bade her go, and not be away more than five minutes ; . 
and then he would drive to the hotel for tho luggage. 

She scanned him for a look of ingenuousness that might be 
trusted, and laughed in her heart at her credulity for expecting it of 
a man in such a case. She saw Ren£e sitting stonily, too proudly 
self-respecting to put on a mask of flippant ease. These lovers 
might be accomplices in deceiving her ; they were not happy ones >>s 
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and that appeared to her to be some assurance that she did well in 
obeying him. 

Beauchamp closed the door on her. He walked back to Renee 
with a thoughtful air that was consciously acted ; his only thought 
being — now she knows me ! 

Renee looked up at him once. Her eyes were unaccusing, un- 
questioning. 

With the violation of the secresy of her flight she had lost her 
initiative and her intrepidity. The world of human eyes glared on 
her through the windows of the two she jhad been exposed to, 
paralyzing her brain and caging- her spirit of revolt. That keen 
wakefulness of her self-defensive social instihet helped her to an 
understanding of her lover’s plan to preserve her reputation, or 
rather to give her a comer of retreat in shielding the worthless 
thing — twice detested as her cloak of slavery coming from him ! 
She comprehended no more. She was a house of nerves crowding in 
against her soul like fiery thorns, and had no space within her 
torture for a sensation of gratitude or suspicion ; but feeling herself 
hurried along at lightning speed to some dreadful shock, her witless 
imagination apprehended it in his voice : not what he might say, 
only the sound. She feared to hear him speak, as the shrinking ear 
fears a thunder at the cavity ; yet suspense was worse than the 
downward-driving silence. 

The pang struck her when he uttered soqie* words about Mrs. 
Culling, and protection, and Roland. 

She thanked him. 

So have common executioners been thanked by queenly ladies 
baring their necks to the axe. 

He called up the pain he suffered to vindicate him : and it was 
really an agony of a man torn to pieces. 

“ I have done the best.” 

This dogged and stupid piece of speech was pitiable to hear from 
Noil Beauchamp. 

“ You think so ? ” said she ; and her glass-like voice rang a 
tremor in its mildness that swelled through hkn on the pl&in sub- 
missive note, which was more assent than question. 

“ I am sure of it. I believe it. I see it. At least I hope so.” 

" We are chiefly led by hope,” said Renee. 

“ At least, if not ! ” Beauchamp cried. “ And it's not too late. 

I have no right . I do what I can. I am at your mercy. Judge 

me later. If J am ever to know what happiness is, it will be with 
you. It's not too late either way. There is Roland — my brother 
as much as if you W'ere my wife ! ” 

He begged her to let him have Roland's exact address. 

She named the regiment, the corps d’armee, the postal town, and 
.the department. 
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“ Boland will come at a signal,” he pursued ; “ we are not bound 
to consult others.” 

Bence formed the French word of ‘ we ' on hor tongue. 

He talked of Boland and Boland, his affection for him as a brother 
and as a friend, and Boland's love of them both. 

“ It is true/' said Benee. 

“ AVe owe him this ; he represents your father.” 

“ All that you say is true, my friend.” 

“ Thus, you have come on a visit to madamc, your old friend here 
— oh ! your hand. "W^at have I done • ” 

Benee motioned her hand as if it were free to be taken, and smiled 
faintly to make light it, but did not give it. 

“ If you had been Widowed ! ” he broke down to tho lover again. 

“ That man is attached to the remnant of his life : I could not 
wish him dispossessed of it,” said Benee. 

“ Parted ! who parts us ? It’s for a night. To-morrow ! ” 

She breathed : “To-morrow.” 

To his hearing it craved an answer. lie had none. To talk like 
a lover, or like a man of honour, was to lie. Falsehood hemmed him 
in to the narrowest ring that ever statue stood on, if he meant to oe 
stone. 

“ That woman will be returning,” he muttered, frowning at the 
vacant door. “ I could lay out my whole life before your eyes, and 
show you I am unchanged ill my love of you since the night when 
Boland and I walked* on the Fiazzettu ” 

“ Do not remind me ; let those days lie black ! ” A sympathetic 
vision of her. maiden’s tears on the night of wonderful moonlight 
when, as it seemed to her now, San Giorgio stood like a dark prophet 
of her present abasement and chastisement, sprang tears of a different 
character, and weak as she was with her soul’s fever and for want of 
food, she W’as piteously shaken. She said w’itli some calmness : “ It 
is useless to look back. I have no reproaches but for myself. 
Explain nothing to me. Things that are not comprehended by one 
like me are riddles I must put aside. I know where I am : I 
scarcely know iuor<^ Here is madamc.” 

The door had not opened, and it did not open immediately. 

Beauchamp had time to say : “ Believe in me.” Even that was 
false to his own hearing, and in a struggle with the painful impres- 
sion of insincerity which was denied and scorned by his impulse to 
fling his arms round her and have her his for ever, ho found himself 
deferentially accepting her brief directions concerning her boxes at 
the hotel, with Bosamund Culling to witness. 

She gave him her hand. 

He bowed over the fingers. “ Until to-morrow, madame.” 

“ Adieu ! ” said lienee. 
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Chapter XLIL 

THE TWO PASSIONS. 

The foggy February night refreshed his head, and the business of 
fetching the luggage from the hotel — a commission that necessitated 
the delivery of his card and some very commanding language — kept 
his mind in order. Subsequently ho drove to his cousin Baskelett’s 
club, where he left a short note to say the house was engaged for the 
night and perhaps a week further. Concise § but sufficient : and he 
stated a hope to his cousin that ho would not be inconvenienced. 
This was courteous. # 

He had taken a bed at Bence’s hotel, afinr wresting her boxes 
from the vanquished hotel proprietor, and lay there, hearing the 
clear sound of every little sentence of hers during the absence of 
Rosamund : her “Adieu” and the strange “ Do you think so ?” and 
“ I know where I am ; I scarcely know more” Her eyes and their 
darker lashes and the fitful little sensitive dimples of a smile without 
joy, came with her voice, but hardened to an aspect unlike her. 
Xot a word could he recover of what she had spoken before 
Rosamund’s intervention. lie fancied she must have related details 
of her journey. Especially there must have been mention, he 
thought, of her drive to the station from Tourdestelle ; and this 
flashed on him the scene of his ride to the chateati, and the meeting 
her on the road, and the white light on the branching river, and all 
that was lienee in the spirit of the place she had abandoned for him, 
believing in him. She had proved that she believed in him. What 
in the name of sanity had been the meaning of his language ? and 
what was it between them that arrested him and caused him to 
mumble absurdly of 4 doing best,’ when in fact he was her bonds- 
man, rejoiced to be so, by his pledged word ? and when she, for some 
reason that he was sure she had stated, though he could recollect no 
11101x3 than the formless hideousness of it, was debarred from return- 
ing to Tourdestelle ? 

lie tossed in his bed as over a furnace, in the extremity bf per- 
plexity of one accustomed to think himself ever demonstrably in the 
right, and now with his whole nature in insurrection against that 
legitimate claim. It led him to accuse her of a want of passionate 
warmth, in her not having supplicated and upbraided him — not 
behaving theatrically, in fine, as the ranting pen has made us expect 
of emergent ladies that they will naturally do. Concerning himself, 
he thought commendingly, a tear would have overcome him. She 
had not wept. The kaleidoscope was shaken in his fragmentary 
mind, and she appeared thrice adorable for this noble composure, he 
brutish. 
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Conscience and reason had resolved to a dead weight in him, like 
an inanimate force, governing his acts despite the man, while he was 
with Renee. Now his wishes and waverings conjured up a semblance 
of a conscience and much reason to assure him that he had done 
foolishly as well as unkindly, most unkindly : that he was even the 
ghastly spectacle of a creature attempting to be more than he can be. 
Are we never to embrace our inclinations ? Are the laws regulating 
on old dry man like his teacher and guide to bo the same for the 
young and vigorous ? Is a good gift to be refused ? And this was 
his first love ! The brilliant Renee, many-hued as a tropic bird ! his 
lady of shining grace, with her sole fault of want of courage devo- 
tedly amended ! his "wupil, he might say, of whom he had foretold 
that she must come ti’ such a pass, at the same time prefixing his 
fidelity. And he was handing her over knowingly to one kind of 
wretchedness — “ son amour , mon ami” shot through him, lighting 
up the gulfs of a mind in wreck ; and one kind of happiness could 
certainly be promised her ! 

All these and innumerable other handsome pleadings of the 
simulacra of the powers he had set up to rule, were crushed at day- 
break by the realities in a sense of weight that pushed him mechani- 
cally on. He telegraphed to Roland, and mentally gave chase to the 
message to recall it. — The slumberer roused in darkness by the 
relentless insane-seeming bell which hales him to duty, melts at the 
charms of sleep, add feels that logic is with him in his preference of 
his pillow ; but the tireless revolving world outside, nature's pitiless 
antagonist, has hung one of its balances about him, and his actions 
are directed by the state of the scales, wherein duty weighs deep and 
desirability swings like a pendant doll : so he throws on his harness, 
astounded, till his blood quickens with work, at the round of sacri- 
fices demanded of nature : which is indeed curious considering what 
we are taught here and there as to the infallibility of our j^ugust 
mother. Well, the world of humanity had done this for Beauchamp. 
His afflicted historian is compelled to fling his net among prosaic 
similitudes for an illustration of one thus dcgradedly in its grip. If 
he had"been off with his love like the rover ! — why, then the Muse 
would have loosened her lap like May showering flower-buds, and 
we might have knocked great nature up from her sleep to embellish 
his desperate proceedings with hurricanes to be danced over, to say 
nothing of imitative spheres dashing out into hurly-burly after his 
example. 

Conscious rectitude, too, after the pattern of the well-behaved 
-dEneas quitting the fair bosom of Carthage in obedience to the 
gods, for an example to his Roman progeny, might have stiffened his 
backbone and put a crown upon his brows. It happened with him 
that his original training rather imposed the idea that* he was a 
figure to be derided. The approval of him by the prudent was a 
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disgust, and by the pious tasteless. He had not any consolation in 
reverting to Dr. Shrapnel’s heavy puritanism. On the contrary, 
such a general proposition as that of the sage of Bevisham could not 
for a moment stand against the pathetic special case of Ren£e : and 
as far as Beauchamp’s active mind went, he was for demanding that 
Society should take a new position in morality, considerably broader, 
and adapted to very special cases. 

Nevertheless he was hardly grieved in missing Ren£e at Rosa- 
mund’s breakfast- table. Rosamund informed him that Madame de 
Rouaillout’s door was locked. Her particular news for him was of a 
disgraceful alarum raised by Captain Baskelett in the Aight, to 
obtain admission ; and of an interview she had with him in the early 
morning, when he subjected her to great inso.fence. Beauchamp’s 
attention was drawn to her repetition of the phrase ‘ mistress of the 
house.’ However, she did him justice in regard to Renee, and tho- 
roughly entered into the fiction of Renee’s visit to her as her guest : 
he passes over everything else. 

To stop the mouth of a scandal-monger, he drove full speed to 
Cecil’s club, where he heard that the captain had breakfasted and 
had just departed for Romfrey Castle. He followed to the station. 
The train had started. So mischief was rolling in that direction. 

Late at night Rosamund was allowed to enter the chill unlighted 
chamber, where the unhappy lady had been lying for hours in the 
gloom of a London winter’s daylight and gaslight. • 

“ Madame de Rouaillout is indisposed with headache,” was her 
report to Beauchamp. 

The conventional phraseology appeased him, though he saw his 
grief behind it. 

Presently he asked if Renee had taken food. 

“ No ; you know what a headache is,” Rosamund replied. 

It is true that we do not care to eat when we are in pain. 

He asked if 6he looked ill. 

“She will not have lights in the room,” said Rosamund. 

Piecemeal he gained the picture of Renee in an image of the death 
within which welcomed a death without terrors. % * 

Rosamund was impatient with him for speaking of medical aid. 
These men ! She remarked very honestly : “ Oh, no ; doctors are 
not needed.” 

“ Has -she mentioned me?” 

“ Not once.” 

“ Why do you swing your watch-chain, ma’am P” cried Beau- 
champ, bounding off his chair. 

He reproached her with either pretending to indifference or feeling 
it ; and then insisted on his privilege of going up-stairs — accom- 
panied by her, of course; and then it was to be only to the door; 
then an answer to a message was to satisfy him. 
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“ Any message would trouble her : what message would you 
send ?” Rosamund asked him. 

The weighty and the trivial contended ; no fitting message could 
be thought of. 

“ You are unused to real suffering* — that is for women ! — and want 
to be doing instead of enduring/’ said Rosamund. 

She was beginning to put faith in the innocence of tjiese two mor- 
tally sick lovers. Beauchamp’s outcries against himself gave her the 
shadows of their story. lie stood in tears — a tiling to see to believe 
of Nevil Beauchamp ; and plainly he did not know it, or else he 
would have taken her advice to him to leave the house at an hour 
that was long past wiidnight. Her method for inducing him to go 
was based on her Intimate knowledge of him : she made as if to 
soothe and kiss him compassionately. 

In the morning there was a flying word from Roland, on his way 
to England. Rosamund tempered her report of Renee by saying of 
her, that she was very quiet. lie turned to the window. 

“Look, what a climate ours is!” Beauchamp abused the per- 
sistent fog. “Dull, cold, no sky, a horrible air to breathe ! This is 
what she has come to ! Has she spoken of me vet ?” 

“ Ko.” 

“ Is she dead silent ? *’ 

“She answers, if I v speak to her.” 

“ I believe, ma’am,” said Beauchamp, “that we arc the coldest- 
hearted people in Europe.” 

Rosamund did not defend u<, or the fog. Consequently nothing 
was left for him to abuse but himself. In that she tried to moderate 
him, and drew forth a torrent of self-vituperation, after which he 
sank into the speechless misery lie had been evading ; until sophis- 
tical fancy, another evolution of his nature, persuaded him that 
Roland, seeing Ilcnce, would for love’s sake be friendly to them. 

“I should have told you, Nevil, by the way, that the carl is 
dead,” said Rosamund. 

“Her brother will be here to-day; he can’t be later than the 
evenilig,” said I^auchainp. “ Get her to eat, ma’am ; you must. 
Command her to eat. This terrible starvation ! ” 

“You ate nothing yourself, Xevil, all day yesterday.” 

He surveyed the table. “You have your cook in town, I see. 
Here’s a breakfast to feed twenty hungry families in Spitalfields. 
Where does the mass of meat go? One excess feeds another. 
You’re overdone with servants. Gluttony, laziness, and pilfering 
come of your host of unmanageable footmen and maids ; you stuff 
them, and wonder they’re idle and immoral. If — I suppose I must 

call him the earl now, or Colonel Halkctt, or any one of the army 
^of rich men, hear of an increase of the Income-tax, or some poor 
wretch hints at a sliding scale of taxation, they yell as if they were 

\ 
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thumb-screwed : but five shillings in the pound goes to the kitchen 
as a matter of course — to puff those pompous idiots! and the 
parsons who should be preaching against this sheer waste of food 
and perversion of the strength of the nation, as a public sin, are 
maundering about schism. There’s another idle army ! Then we 
have artists, authors, lawyers, doctors — the honourable professions ! 
all hanging upon wealth, all aping the rich, and all bearing upon 
labour ; it's incubus on incubus. In point of fact, the rider’s too 
heavy for the horse in England.” 

lie began to nibble at bread. # 

Rosamund pushed over to him a plate of the celebrated Steynham 
pie, of her own invention, such as no house in the county of Sussex 
could produce or imitate. « 

“ What would you have the parsons do ? ” she said. 

“ Take the- rich by the throat and show them in the kitchen- 
mirror that they’re swine running down to the sea with a devil in 
1110111.” She had set him off again, but she had enticed him to 
eating. “ Pooh, it has all been said before. Stones are easier to 
move than your English. May I be forgiven for saying it ! an 
invasion is what they want to bring them to their senses. I’m sick 
of the work. Why should I be denied — am I to kill the woman I 
love that I may go on hammering at them? Their idea of liberty 
is, an evasion of public duty. Dr. Shrapnel’s right — it’s a money- 
logged Island ! lien like the Earl of Romfrey,«w*ho have never 
done work in their days except to kill bears and birds, I say they’re 
stifled by w ealth : and he at least would have made an admiral of 
mark, or a general : not of much value, but useful in case of need. 
But he, like a pretty woman, was under no obligation to contribute 
more than an ornamental person to the common good. .As to that, 
we count him by tens of thousands now*, and his footmen and maids 
by hundreds of thousands. The rich love the nation through their 
possessions ; otherwise they have no country. If they loved the 
country they would care for the people. Their hearts are eaten up 
by property. I am bidden to hold my tongue because I have no know- 
ledge. When men who have this ‘knowledge ’ wjll go down -to the 
people, speak to them, consult and argue with them, and come into 
suitable relations with them — I don’t say of lords and retainers, hut 
of know^ers and doers, leaders and followers — out of consideration for 
public safety, if not for the common good, I shall hang back gladly ; 
though I won’t hear misstatements. My fault is, that I am too 
moderate. I shoijld respect myself more if I deserved their hatred. 
This flood of luxury which is, as Dr. Shrapnel says, the body’s 
drunkenness and the soul’s death, cries for execration. I’m too 
moderate. But I shall quit the country : I’ve no place here.” 

Rosamund ahemed. “ France, If evil ? I should hardly think that 
France would please you, in the present state of things over there.” 
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Half cynically, with great satisfaction, she had watched him 
fretting at the savoury morsels of her pie with a fork like a sparrow- 
beak during the monologue that would have been so dreary to her 
but for her appreciation of the . wholesome effect of the letting off of 
steam, and her admiration of the fire of his eyes. After finishing 
his plate he had less the look of a ship driving on to reefs — one of 
his images of the country. He called for claret and water, sighing 
as he munched bread in vast portions, evidently conceiving that to 
eat unbuttered bread was to abstain from luxury. He praised 
passingly the quality of the bread. It came from Steynham, 
and so clid the milk and cream, tho butter, chicken and eggs. 
He was good enough not to object to the expenditure upon the 
transmission of the Accustomed dainties. Altogether the gradual act 
of nibbling had conduced to his eating remarkably well — royally. 
Rosamund’s more than half-cyifical ideas of men, and custom of 
wringing unanimous verdict « from a jury of temporary impressions, 
inclined her to imagine him a lover that had not to be so very 
much condoled with, and a politician less alarming in practice than 
in theory : — somewhat a gentleman of domestic tirades oil politics ; 
as it is observed of your generous young Radical of birth and 
fortune, that he will become on the old high road to a round 
conservatism. 

He pitched one of tlio morning papers to the floor in disorderly 
sheets, muttering : “ So they’re at me ! ” 

“ Is Dr. Shrapnel better Y ” she asked. “ I hold to a good appetite 
as a sign of a man’s recovery.” 

Beauchamp was confronting the fog at the window. He swung 
round : “ Dr. Shrapnel is better. He has a particularly clever 
young female cook.” 

“Ah! then. . . .” 

“ Yes, then, naturally ! Ho would naturally hasten to recover to 
partake of the viands, ma’am.” 

Rosamund murmured of her gladness that he should be able to 
enjoy them. 

“Oddly enough^ he i* not an cater of meat,” said Beauchamp. 

“A vegetarian ! ” 

“ I beg you not to mention the fact to my lord. You see, you 
yourself can scarcely pardon it. He docs not exclude flesh from his 
table. Blackburn Tuckham dined there once. * You are a thorough 
revolutionist, Dr. Shrapnel,’ he observed. The doctor docs not 
exclude wine, but he does not drink it. Poor Tuckham went away 
entirely opposed to a Radical he could not even meet as a boonfcllow. 
I begged him not to mention the circumstances, as I have begged 
you. He pledged me his word to that effect solemnly ; he correctly 
felt that if the truth wore known, there would be further causo for 
the reprobation of the man who had been his host.” 
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Mt And that poor girl, Nevil P ” 

“Miss DonhamP She contracted' the habit of eating meat at 
school, and drinking wine in Paris, and continues it, occasionally. 
Now run up-stairs. Insist on food. Inform Madame de Rouaillout 
that her brother, M. le comte de Croisnel, will soon be, here, and 
should not find her ill. Talk to her as you women can talk. Keep 
the blinds down in her room ; light a dozen wax-candles. Tell her 
I have no thought but of her. It’s a lie : of no woman but of her : 
that you may say. But that you can’t say. You can say I am 
devoted — ha, what stuff ! I’ve only to open my mouth ! — say 
nothing of me: let her think the worst — tinless it edmes to a 
question of her life : then be a merciful ffood woman. . . Hb 
squeezed her fingers, communicating his muftular tremble to her 
sensitive woman’s frame, and electrically convincing her that he was 
a lover. 

She went up-stairs. In ten minutes she descended, and found him 
pacing up and down the hall. “Madame de Rouaillout is much 
the same,” she said. lie nodded, looked up the stairs, and about for 
his hat and gloves, drew on the gloves, fixed the buttons, blinked 
at his watch, and settled his hat as he was accustomed to wear it, 
all very methodically, and talking rapidly, but except for certain 
precise directions, which were not needed by so careful a housekeeper 
and nurse as Rosamund was known to^be, she could not catch a 
word of meaning. He had some appointment, it seemed ; perhaps 
he was off for a doctor — a fresh instance of his Inasculine incapacity 
for patient endurance. After opening the house-door, and returning 
to the foot of the stairs, listening and sighing, he disappeared. 

It struck her that he was trying to be two men at once. 

The litter of newspaper sheets in the morning-room brought his 
exclamation to her mind: “ They’re at me ! ” Her eyes ran down 
the columns, and were seized by the print of his name in large 
type. A leading article was devoted to Commander Beauchamp’s 
recent speech delivered in the great manufacturing town of Gunning- 
liam, at a meeting under the presidency of the mayor, and his 
replies to particular questions addressed to him ; one being, what 
right did he conceive himself to have to wear the Sovereign’s 
uniform in professing Republican opinions ? Rosamund winced for 
her darling during her first perusal of the article. It was of the 
sarcastically-caressing kind, masterly in easo of style, as the flourish 
of the executioner well may be with poor Bare-back hung up to a 
leisurely administration of the scourge. An allusion tq ‘Jack on 
shore ’ almost persuaded her that his uncle Evcrard had inspired 
the writer of the article. Beauchamp’s reply to the question of his 
loyalty was not quoted : he was, however, complimented on his 
frankness. At the same time he was assured that his error lay in a 
too great proneness to make distinctions, and that there was no dis- 
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tinction between sovereign and country in a loyal and contented 
land, which could thank him for gallant services in war, while taking 
him for the solitary example to be cited at the present period of the 
evils of a comparatively long peace. ‘Doubtless the tedium of 
such a state to a man of tho temperament of the gallant commander, 
&c./ — the termination of the article was indulgent. Rosamund 
recurred to the final paragraph for comfort, and though she loved 
Beauchamp, the test of her representative femimne sentiment 
regarding his political career, when personal feeling on his behalf 
had subsided, was, that the writer of the article must have received 
an intimation to deal both smartly and forbcaringly with the 
offender : and from wjiom but her lord ? Her notions of the conduct 
of the press were print tive. In a summary of the article^ Beauchamp 
was treated as naughty boy, formerly brave boy, and likely by-and-by 
to be good boy. Her secret heart would have spoken similarly, with 
more emphasis on the flattering terms. 

A telegram arrived from her lord. She was bidden to have the 
house clear for him by noon of the next day. 

How could that be done P 

But to write blankly to inform the Earl of Romfrcy that he was 
excluded from his own house was another impossibility. 

“ Hateful man ! ” she apostrophized Captain Baskelett, and sat 
down, supporting her chin in a prolonged meditation. 

The card of a French lady, bearing the name of Madame d’Auflray, 
was handed to her. ' 

Beauchamp had gone off to his friend Lydiard, to fortify himself 
in his resolve to reply to that newspaper article by eliciting counsel 
to the contrary. Phrase by phrase he fought through the first half 
of his composition of the reply against Lydiard, yielding to him on 
a point or two of literary judgment, only the more vehemently to 
maintain his ideas of discretion, which were, that lie would not take 
shelter behind a single subterfuge ; that he would try this question 
nakedly, though he should stand alone ; that he would stake his 
position on it, and establish his right to speak his opinions : and as 
for unseasonable times, he protested it was the cry of a gorged 
middle-class, frightened of further action, and making snug with 
compromise. Would it he a seasonable time when there was uproar P 
Then it would be a time to be silent on such themes: they could be 
discussed calmly now, and without danger; and whether he was 
hunted or jiot, he cared nothing. He declined to consider the 
peculiar nature of Englishmen : they must hear truth or perish. 
They have to learn that in these days their minds must move them, 
if they would not be out of the race ; the fireside- shovel will do it 
no longer. They have one glory — their political advancement, and. 
it allows no standing still. 
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Knowing the difficulty once afflicting Beauchamp in the art of 
speaking on politics tersely, Lydiard was rather astonished at his 
well-dcliVerod cannonade ; and he fancied that his modesty had been 
displaced by the new acquirement ; not knowing the nervous fever 
of his friend’s condition, for which the rattle of speech was balm, 
and contention a native element, and the assumption of truth a 
necessity. Beauchamp hugged his politics like some who show their 
love of the pleasures of life by taking to them angrily. It was all 
lie had : he had given up all for it. He forced Lydiard to lay down 
his pen and walk back to the square with liim^and went op arguing, 
interjecting, sneering, thumping the old country, raising and over- 
>etting her, treating her alternately like a disrespected grandmother, 
and like a woman anciently beloved ; as a dead lump, and as a garden 
of seeds ; reviewing prominent political men, laughing at the dwarf- 
giants ; finally casting anchor on a Mechanics’ Institute that he had 
recently heard of, where w orking men met w eekly for the purpose of 
reading the British poets. 

“ That’s the best, thing I’ve heard of late,” he said, shaking 
Lydiard ’s hand on the door-steps. 

“ Ah ! you’re Commander Beauchamp ; I think I know you. I’ve 
seen you on a platform,” cried a fresh-faced man in decent clothes, 
halting on his way along the pavement; “and if you w'ere in your 
uniform, you damned Republican dog ! I’d strip you with my owm 
hands, for the disloyal scoundrel you are, yrftli your pimping 
Republicanism and capsizing everything in a country like Old Eng- 
land. Tt’s the eat-o’-nine-tails you want, and the bosen to lay on ; 
and I’d do it myself. And mind me, when next I catch sight of 
you in blue and gold lace, I’ll compel you to show' cause why you 
wear it, and prove your ease, or else I’ll make a Cupid of you, and 
no joke about it. I don’t pay money for a nincompoop to outrage 
my feelings of respect and loyalty, when he’s in my pay, d’ye hear ? 
You’re in my pay : and you do your duty, or I’ll kick ye out of it 
It/s no empty threat. You look out for your next public speech, if 
it's anywhere within forty mile of London. Get along.” 

With a scowd, and a very ugly “yah !” worthy of cannibal jaws, 
the mail passed off. 

Beauchamp kept eye on him. “ What class does a fellow like that 
come of?” 

' “He’s a harmless enthusiast,” said Lydiard. “He has been 
reading the article, and has got excited over it.” 

“ I wish I had the fellow’s address.” Beauchamp lobked wist- 
fully at Lydiard, but did not stimulato the generous offer to obtain 
it for him. Perhaps it was as well to forget the fellow. 

“ You see the effect of those articles,” he said. 

“You see what I mean by unseasonable times,” Lydiard retorted. 

“ lie didn't talk like a tradesman,” Beauchamp mused. 

: VO!., xviii. >\s. 
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“ He may be one, for all that. It’s better to class him as an 
enthusiast/’ 

44 An enthusiast ! ” Beauchamp stamped : 44 for what ?” 

“ For the existing order of things ; for his beef and ale ; for the 
titles he is accustomed to read in tho papers. You don’t study your 
countrymen.” 

44 I’d study that fellow, if I had the chance.” 

“ You would probably find him one of the emptiest, with a rather 
worse temper than most of them.” 

Beauchamp shook Jjydiard’s hand, saying, “ The widow ? ” 

44 Therfi’s no woman like her ! ” 

“ Well, now you’re free — why not Y I think 1 put one man out 
of the field.” » 

44 Too early ! Besides ” 

4 4 Bepeat that, and you may have to say too late.” 

44 When shall you go down to Bcviskam 

44 When Y I can’t tell : when I’ve gone through fire. There 
never was a home for me like the cottage, and the old man, and the 
dear good girl — the best of girls ! if you hadn’t a little spoilt her 
with your philosophy of the two sides of a case.” 

44 I’ve not given her the brains.” 

“She’s always doubtful of doing, doubtful of action: she has no 
will. So she is fatalistic, and an argument between us ends in her 
submitting, as if she must submit to me, because I’m overbearing, 
instead of accepting "the fact.” 

44 She feels your influence.” 

44 She’s against the publication of Tick Dawn — for the present. 
It’s an 4 unseasonable time.’ I argue with licr: I don’t get bold of 
her mind a bit ; but at last she says, 4 very well.’ She has your 
head.” 

And you have her heart, Lydiard could have rejoined. 

They said good bye, neither of them aware of the other’s task of 
endurance. 

As they were parting, Beauchamp perceived his old comrade 
Jack Wilraore walking past. 

“ Jack ! ” he called. 

Wilmore glanced round. 44 How do you do, Beauchamp ?” 

44 Where are you off to, Jack ? ” 

44 Down to the Admiralty. I’m rather in a hurry; I have an 
appointment.” 

44 Can’t you stop just a minute Y ” 

44 I’m afraid I can’t. Good morning.” 

It was incredible ; hut this old friend, the simplest heart alive, 
retreated without a touch of his hand, and with a sorely wounded air. 

“ That newspaper article appears to have been generally read,” 
Beauchamp said to Lydiard, who answered : — 
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“ The article did not put the idea of you into men’s minds, but 
gave tongue to it : you may take it for an instanoe of the sagacity 
of the Press.” 

u You wouldn’t take that man and me to have been .messmates 
for years ! Old Jack Wilmore ! Don’t go, Lydiard.” 

Lydiard declared that he was bound to go : he was engaged to 
read Italian for an hour, with Mrs. Wardour-Devereux. 

“ Then go, by all means,” Beauchamp dismissed him. 

He felt as if he had held a review of his friends and 
enemies on the door-step, and found thepi of one colour. If 
it was an accident befalling him in a London square during a 
space of a quarter of an hour, what of the sentiments of universal 
England ? Lady Barbara’s elopement with Lord Alfred last 
year did not rouse much execration ; hardly worse than gossip 
and compassion. Beauchamp drank a great deal of bitterness 
from his reflections. They who provoke huge battles, and gain 
but lame victories over themselves, insensibly harden to the 
habit of distilling sour thoughts from their mischances, and from 
most occurrence's. So does the world they combat win on them. 

‘For,’ says Dr. Shrapnel, ‘the world and nature, which are 
opposed in relation to our vital interests, each agrees to demand of 
us a perfect victory, on pain otherwise of proving it a stage per- 
formance ; and the victory over the world, as over nature, is over 
self : and this victory lies in yielding perpetual Service to the world, 
and none to nature : for the world has to be wrought out, nature to 
be subdued.’ 

The interior of the hou*e was like a change of elements to 
Beauchamp. He had never before said to himself, “ I have done my 
best, and I am beaten ! ” Outside of it, his native pugnacity had 
been stimulated ; but here, within the walls where Renee lay silently 
breathing, barely breathing, it might be dying, he was overcome, 
and left it to circumstance to carry him to a conclusion. He went 
up-stairs to the drawing-room, where he beheld Madame D’Auffray 
in conversation with Rosamund. 

“ I was assured by Madame la comtcsse th^t I should See you 
to-day,” the French lady said as she sw am to meet him ; " it is a 
real pleasure:” and pressing his hand she continued, “but I. fear 
you will be disappointed of seeing my sister. She wrould rashly try 
your climate at its worst period. Believe me, I do not join in 
decrying it, except on her account : I could have forewarned her of 
an English winter and early spring. You know hor impetuosity ; 
suddenly she decided oil accepting the invitation of Madame la 
comtesso; and though I have no fears of her health, she is at present 
a victim of the inclement weather.” 

“ You have seen her, madame ? ” said Beauchamp. So well bad 
the clever lady played the dupe that he forgot there was a part for 
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him to play. Even the acquiescence of Rosamund in the title of 
countess beVildered him. 

“ Madame D’Auffray has been sitting for an hour with Madame do 
Rouaillout,” said Rosamund. 

He spoke of Roland’s coming. 

“ Ah ? ” said Madame D’Auffray, and turned to Rosamund : “you 
have determined to surprise us : then you will have a gathering of 
ilie whole family in your hospitable house, Madame la comtesse.” 

“If M. le marquis will do it that honour, madame.” 

“My brother is in* London,” Madame D’Auffray said to Beau- 
champ. * 

The shattering bloy was merited by one who could not rejoice that 
he had acted rightly. 1 


Chapter XL III. 

THE EARL OF ROMFREY AM) THE COUNTESS. 

An extraordinary telegraphic message, followed by a still more 
extraordinary letter the next morning, from Rosamund Culling, 
all but interdicted the immediate occupation of his house in town to 
Everard, now Earl of Romfrey. She begged him briefly not to 
coinc until after the funeral, and proposed to give him good reasons 
for her request at their meeting. “ 1 repeat, I pledge myself to 
satisfy you on this point,” she wrote. Iler tone was that of one of 
your heroic women of history refusing to surrender a fortress. 

Everard’s wrath was ever of a complexion that could suffer post- 
ponements without his having to fear an abatement of it. He had 
no business to transact in London, and lie had much at the 
castle, so he yielded himself up to his new sensations, which #re not 
commonly the portion of gentlemen of his years. He anticipated 
that Ncvil would at least come down to the funeral, but there was no 
appearance of him, nor a word to excuse his absence. Cecil was his 
only supporter. TJiey walked together between the double ranks of 
bare polls of the tenantry and peasantry, resembling in a fashion 
old Froissart engravings the earl used to dote on in his boyhood, 
representing bodies of manacled citizens, whose humbled heads 
looked like nuts to be cracked, outside the gates of captured French 
towns, awaiting the disposition of their conqueror, with his banner 
above himtfmd prancing knights around. That was a glory of the 
past. He had no successor. The thought was chilling ; the soli- 
tariness of childlessness to an aged man, chief of a most ancient 
and martial House, and proud of his blood, gave him the 
statue’s outlook on a desert, and made him feel that he was no more 
than .a whirl of the dust, settling to the dust. He listened to the 
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parson curiously and consentingly. We are ashes. Ten centuries 
had come to an end in him to prove the formula correct. The 
chronicle of the House would state that the last Earl of Romfrey 
left no heir. 

Cecil was a fine figure walking beside him. Measured by feet, he 
might be a worthy holder of great lands. But so heartily did the. 
earl despise this nephew that lie never thought of trying strength 
with the fellow, and hardly cared to know what his value was, 
beyond his immediate uses as an instrument to strike with. Beau- 
champ of Romfrey had been his dream, ijot Baskelett: and it 
increased his disgust of Beauchamp that Baskelett should step for- 
ward as the man. No doubt Cecil would huntfthe county famously : 
he would preserve game with the sleepless eye of a general of the 
Jesuits. These things were to be considered. 

Two days after the funeral Lord Romfrey proceeded to London, 
lie was met at the station by Rosamund, and informed that his house 
was not yet vacated by the French family. 

“ And where have you arranged for me to go, ma’am ? ” he asked 
her complacently. 

She named an hotel w'hcrc she had taken rooms for him. 

He nodded, and was driven to the hotel, saving little on the road. 

As she expected, lie was heavily armed against her and Nevil. 

“ You’re the slave of the fellow, ma’am. You are so infatuated 
that you second his amours, in my house. I npist wait for a clear- 
ance, it seems.” 

He cast a comical glance of disapprobation on the fittings of the 
hotel apartment, abhorring gilt. 

“ They leave us the day after to-morrow,” said Rosamund, out of 
breath with nervousness at the commencement of the fray, and 
skipping over the opening ground of a bold statement of facts. 

“ Madame de Rouaillout has been unwell. She is not yet 
recovered ; she lias just risen. Her sister-in-law has nursed her. 
Iler husband seems much broken in health ; he is perfect on the 
points of courtesy.” 

“ That is lucky, ma’am.” 

“ Her brother, Nevil’s comrade in the w f ar, is there also.” 

“ Who came first?” 

“ My lord, you have only heard Captain Baskelett’ s version of the 
story. She has been my guest since the first day of her landing in 
England. There cannot possibly be an imputation on her.” 

“ Ma’am, if her husband manages to be satisfied, whsft on earth 
have I to do with it P ” 

“ I am thinking of Ncvil, my lord.” 

“ You’re never thinking of any one else, ma’am.” 

“ He sleeps here, at this hotel. He left the house to Madame de 
Rouaillout. I bear witness to that.” 
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“ You two seem to have made your preparations to stand a cri- 
minal trial.”. 

“ It is pure truth, my lord.” 

“ Do you take me to be anxious about the fellow’s virtue P ” 

“She is a lady who would please you.” 

“A scandal in my house does not please me.” 

“ The only approach to a scandal was made by Captain Baskelett.” 

“ A poor devil locked out of his bed on a winter’s night hullabaloos 
with pretty good reason. I suppose he felt the contrast.” 

“ My lord, this lady» 4 did me the honour to come to me on a visit. 
I have not previously presumed to entertain a friend. She probably 
formed no estimate of (ny exact position.” 

The earl with a gesture implied Rosamund’s privilege to act the 
hostess to friends. 

“You invited her?” he said. 

“ That is, I had told her I hoped she w ould come to England.” 

“ She expected you to be at the house in town on her arrival P” 

“ It was her impulse to come.” 

“ She came alone ? ” 

“ She may have desired to be away from her own people for a 
time : there may have been domestic differences. These cases an* 
delicate.” 

“ This case appears to have been so delicate that you had to lock 
out a fourth party.’ 1 ' c 

“ It is indelicate and base of Captain Baskelett to complain and to 
hint. Nevil had to submit to the same ; and Captain Baskelett took 
his revenge on the house-door and the bells. The house was visited 
by the police next morning.” 

“ Do you suspect him to have known you w r erc inside the house 
that night?” 

She could not say so: but hatred of Cecil urged her past the 
bounds of habitual reticence to put it to her lord whether he, 
imagining the worst, would have behaved like Cecil. 

To this he did not reply, but remarked : “I am sorry he annoyed 
you, mjfam.” * 

“ It is not the annoyance to me ; it is the shocking, the unmanly 
insolence to a lady, and a foreign lady.” 

“ That’s a matter between him and Nevil. I uphold him.” 

“ Then, my lord, I am silent.” 

Silent she remained; but Lord Romfrcy was also silent; and 
silence beirt£ a weapon of offence only when it is practised by one 
out of two, she had to reflect whether in speaking no further she had 
finished her business. 

“Captain Baskelett stays at the castle?” she asked. 

“ He likes his quarters there.” 

“ Nevil could not go down to Romfrey, my lord. He was obliged 
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to wait, and sfee, and help me to entertain, her brother and her 
husband.” 

“Why, ma’am? But I have no objection to his making the 
marquis a happy husband.” 

“ He has done what few men would have done, that she may be a 
self-respecting wife.” 

“ The parson’s in that fellow ! ” Lord Romfrev exclaimed. “ Now 
I have the story. She came to him, he declined the gift, and you 
were turned into the curtain for them. If he had only been off with 
her, he would have done the country good service. Here he’s a 
failure and a nuisance ; lie’s a common cock-shy for th8 journals. 
I’m tired of hearing of him; he’s a stench yi our nostrils. He’s 
tired of the woman.” 

“ He loves her.” 

“Ma’am, you’re hoodwinked. If he refused to have her, there’s a 
something he loves better. I don’t believe we’ve bred a downright 
lackadaisical donkey in our family : T know him. He’s not a fellow 
for abstract morality : I know him. It’s bargain against bargain 
with him; I’ll do him that justice. I hear he has ordered the 
removal of the Jersey bull from Holdesbury, and the beast is mine,” 
Lord Romfrey concluded in a lower key. 

“ Nevil has taken him.’’ 

“ Ha ! pull and pull, then !” 

“ He contends that he is bound by a promise to give an American 
gentleman the refusal of the bull, and you must sign an engagement 
to keep the animal no longer than two years.” 

“ T sign no engagement. I stick to the bull.” 

“Consent to sec Nevil to-night, my lord.” 

“ When he has apologised to- you, I may, ma’am.” 

“ Surely he did more, in requesting me to render him a service ? ” 

“ There’s not a creature living that fellow wouldn’t get to serve 
him, if he knew the trick. We should all of us be marching on 
London at Shrapnel’s heels. The political mania is just as incurable 
as hydrophobia, and he’s bitten. That’s clear.” 

“ Bitten perhaps : but not mad. As you hav£ always contended, 
the true case is incurable, but it is very rare : and is this one P” 

“It’s uncommonly like a true case, though I haven’t seen him 
loam at the mouth, and shun water — as his mob does.” 

Rosamund restrained some tears, betraying the effort to hide the 
moisture. “ 1 am no match for you, my lord. I try to plead on his 
behalf ; I do worse than if I were dumb. This I most earnestly say : 
he is the Nevil Beauchamp who fought for his country, and did not 
abandon her cause, though he stood there — we had it from Colonel 
llalkett — a . skeleton : and he is the Nevil who — I am poorly paying 
my debt to him ! — defended me from the aspersions of his cousin.” 

“ Boys ! ” Lord Romfrey ejaculated. 
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“ It is the same dispute between them as men.” 

“ Have you forgotten my proposal to shield you from liars ancl 
scandalmongers P” 

“Could I ever forget it ?” Rosamund appeared to come shining 
out of a cloud. “ Princeliest and truest gentleman, I thought you 
then, and I know you to be, my dear lord. I fancied I had lived 
the scandal down. I was under the delusion that I had grown to be 
past backbiting ; and that no man could stand before me to insult 
and vilify me. But for a woman in any so-called doubtful position, 
it seems that the coward will not be wanting to striko her. In 
quitting yeur service, I am able to affirm that only once during the 
whole term of it have I consciously overstepped the line of my 
duties : it was for Nevft : and Captain Baskelctt undertook to defend 
your reputation, in consequence.” 

“ Has the rascal been questioning your conduct?” The carl frowned. 

“ Oh, no ! not questioning : he does not question, lie accuses : 
he never doubted: and what he went shouting as a boy, i* 
plain matter of fact to him now. He is devoted to you. It was for 
your sake that he desired me to keep my name from being mixed up 
in a scandal he foresaw the occurrence of in your house. ” 

“ He permitted himself to sneer at you ? ” 

“ He has the art of sneering. On this occasion he wished to be 
direct and personal.” 

“ What sort of hi^ts were they ? ” 

Lord Romfrey strode away from her chair that the answer might 
be easy to her, for she was red, and evidently suffering from shame 
as well as indignation. 

“ The hints we call distinct,” said Rosamund. 

“ In words ? ” 

“ In hard words.” 

“ Then you won’t meet Cecil ? ” 

Such a question, and the tone of indifference in which it came, 
surprised and revolted her so, that the unreflecting reply leapt out : 

“I would rather meet a devil.” 

Of hoy tremblingly, vehemently, and hastily she had said it, she 
was unaware. To her lord it was an outcry of nature, astutely 
touched by him to put her to proof. 

He continued his long leisurely strides, nodding over his feet. 

Rosamund stood up. She looked a very noble figure in her broad, 
black-furred robe. “I have one serious confession to make, sir.” 

“What’s that?” said he. 

“I would avoid it, for it cannot lead to particular harm; but I 
have an enemy who may poison your ear in my absence. And first 
I resign my position. I have forfeited it.” 

“ Time goes forward, ma’am, and you go round. Speak to the point. 
Do you mean that you toss up the reins of my household ? ” 
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“ I do. You traco it to Nevil immediately ? ” 

“ I do. The fellow wants to upset the country, and he begins 
with me.” 

‘‘You are wrong, my lord. What I have done places me at 
Captain Baskclett’s mercy. It is too loathsome to think of : worse 
than the whip; worse than your displeasure. It might never be 
known ; but the thought that it might gives me courage. You have 
said that to protect a woman everything is permissible. It is your 
creed, my lord, and because the world, I have heard you say, is 
unjust and implacable to woman. In some # cases, I think so too. 
In reality I followed your instructions, I mean* your example. Cheap 
chivalry on my part ! But it pained me not ^ little. I beg to urge 
that in my defence.” 

“Well, ma’am, you have tied the knot tight enough; perhaps 
now you’ll cut it,” said the earl. 

Rosamund gasped softly. “M. le marquis is a gentleman who, 
after a life of dissipation, lias been reminded by bad health that he 
lias a young and beautiful wife.” 

“ lie dug his pit to fall into it : — he’s jealous ? ” 

She shook her head to indicate the immeasurable. 

“Senile jealousy is anxious to bo deceived. He could hardly be 
deceived so far as to imagine that Madame la marquise w r ould visit 
me, such as I am, as my guest. Knowingly or not, his very clever 
>ister, a good woman, and a friend to husband and wife — a French- 
woman of the purest type — gave me the title/ She insisted on it, 
and I presumed to guess that she deemed it. necessary for the sake of 
peace in that home.” 

Lord ltorafrey appeared merely inquisitivo ; his eyebrows were 
lifted in permanence ; his eyes were mild. 

She continued : “ They leave England in a few hours. They are 
not likely to return. T permitted him to address me with the title 
of countess. 

“ < )f Romfrey ? ” said the earl. 

Rosamund bowed. 

His mouth contracted. She did not expect thunder to issue from 
it, but she did fear to hear a sarcasm, or that she would have to 
endure a deadly silence : and she was gathering her own lips in 
imitation of his, to nerve herself for some stroke to come, when he 
laughed in his peculiar close- mouthed manner. 

“ I’m afraid you’ve dished yourself.” 

“ You cannot forgive me, my lord ? ” , 

lie indulged in more of his laughter, and abruptly summoning 
gravity, bade her talk to him of affairs. He himself talked of the 
condition of the castle, and with a certain off-hand contempt of the 
ladies of the family and CeciL’s father, Sir John. " What are they 
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to me?” said lie, and he complained of having been called Last 
Earl of Romfrey. 

“ The line ends undegenerate,” said Rosamund fervidly, though 
she knew not where she stood. 

“ Ends ! ” quoth the earl. 

“I must see Stukely,” he added briskly, and stooped to her: “I 
beg you to drive me to niv club, countess.” 

“Oh! sir.” 

“ Once a countess, always a countess ! ” 

“ But once an impostor, my lord ? ” 

“ Not always, we’ll hope.” 

He enjoyed this ^jttle variation in the language of comedy ; 
letting it drop, to say : “Be here to-morrow early. Don’t chase 
that family away from the house. Do as you will, but not a word 
of Nevil to me : he’s a bad mess in any man’s porringer ; it’s time for 
me to claim exemption of him from mine.” 

She dared not let her thoughts flow, for to think was to triumph, 
and possibly to be deluded. They came in copious volumes when 
Lord Romfrey, alighting at his club, called to the coachman : 
“Drive the countess home.” 

They were not thoughts of triumph absolutely, in her cooler 
mind she felt that it was a bad finish of a gallant battle. Few 
women had risen against a tattling and pelting world so steadfastly ; 
and would it not have been better to keep her own ground, which 
she had won with tears and some natural strength, and therewith her 
liberty, which she prized ? The hateful Cecil, a reminder of whom 
set her cheeks burning and turned her heart to serpent, had forced 
her to it. So she honestly conceived, owing to the circumstance of 
her honestly disliking the pomps of life and not desiring to occupy 
any position of brilliancy. She thought assuredly of her hoard of 
animosity toward the scandalmongers, and of the quiet glanae she 
would cast behind on them, and below. That thought came as a 
fruit, not as a reflection. 

But if ever two offending young gentlemen, nephews of a long- 
suffering uncle, were t circumvented, undermined, and struck to earth, 
with one blow, here was the instance. This was accomplished by 
Lord Romfrcy’s resolution to make the lady he had learnt to esteem 
his countess : and more, it fixed to him for life one whom he could 
not bear to think of losing : and still more, it might be ; but what 
more was unwritten on his tablets. 

Rosamund failed to recollect that Evcrard Romfrey never took a 
step without seeing a combination of objects to be gained by it. 

George Meredith. 
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Sonnets and Songs, By Pkoteus. London : John Murray, Albemarle 

•Street. 1875. 

Is the writer of these songs and sonnets a new poet ? One writer of verse 
cannot publicly say of another writer of verse either that he is or is not a poet, 
without danger of offending good taste by praiso which is too much like 
patronage, or blame which is too much like disparagement. My apparent 
presumption, howover, would bo groater if, with any truth, it could still be 
said as of old, that — * 

“ Each year do consuls and proconsuls spring,' i 
But not each year a poet, or u king.” 1 

If we may trust tho periodical assurances of tho critical press, new poets 
are nowadays the least uncommon “ noveltios of tho season;” and between 
the appoaranco and disappearance of theso shooting stars the public has 
scarce time to draw breath. In tho present oaso a note of interrogation should 
at any rato suffice to protect mo from tho 'imputation of arrogance. A new 
poet ? I wish to raiso the question, not so much for the sake of expressing my 
own opinion, as in the hope of eliciting more competent opinions from those to 
whose notice a few words in these pages may help to commend this little book. 

I presumo that Proteus is a young man, because, although his verses are 
free from tho defects most common to youthful composition, tho sentiment of 
them is ossontially characteristic of youth. I presume* also that this is his first 
appeal to notice as a poet, because 1 cannot associate with any other pseudonym 
tho individuality which I recognise in these verses, and the pseudonym itself is 
now to me. It is therefore under tho impression that it is the first work of a 
young writer that I invito notice to this book ; a book which has at least one 
unquostionablo merit, rare morit now in books of poetry ; the merit of being 
41 a very littlo one.” 

Diderot declared that, in reviewing anj r book written by a woman, one 
should dip ono’s pen in tho tints of tho rainbow, and powder one's paper with 
tho dust of butterflies’ wings. Tho advice is gallant and prettily given, though 
not easy to follow. Theso songs and sonnets are certainly not the work of 
any female hand ; though in somo respects, porhaps, tjjiey are dainty enough 
to bo so. And yot so deceptive are appoarances, that to record one's first 
.impressions of tho slim trim littlo cowslip- coloured volume in whioh they are 
so delicately printed and so prettily bound, one would almost wish for some 
finor instrument than a coarse and common goose-quill. The book itself, however, 
would seem to have been written with the fist rather than the finger. There is 
something fierco in tho sadness of its sentiment, something resolute in the 
reticonco of its expression. If poetry be the universal history of man’s heart, 
lyric poetry should be its daily chronicle ; and Anacreon’s lyre was doubtless 
well inspired when its strings refused response to any theme but love ; that 
eternal, inoxhaustible, infinitely variable, ever fresh, and most universally 
(1) Consules fiunt, &c. — Oallus. 
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interesting subject of lyric song. Yet bow much of ovon our best modern 
love-poetry fails to convey to us any livoly sonse of a genuine emotion, or a 
personal experience, deeply felt by the poet. Wo recognise in it evidence of 
skill rather than of feeling. It may be quaint in its imagery, melodious in its 
metre, opulent in its vocabulary, all that critics tell us to admire. But tho 
mechanism of art is inappropriately apparent. Mon who are neither critics or 
poets, men who have livod and suffered without versifying lifo and suffering, 
miss in it the omnipotent note of sincerity ; and if, when reading such pootry, 
they sometimes murmur “How clever!” they never exclaim “How true!” 
The worst of all 6uch thoroughly artificial amatory song is, that in the composi- 
tion of it, sensuality naturally replaces passion. For the man who tries to 
think love without feeling it, is very likely to think lust. 

A certain M. d* Emery ^11 in love with a yellow pin ; gilt it, and paid, to it 
all the respect due to a mistress. Tallemant, who tells the story, naively says, 
“ I believe it to bo true, for nobody could invent it." In fact, howovor, this 
pin-passion was at one timo by no means a solitary affectation in France. 
There was a M. d’Escho who, when asked by the priest who married him, 
whether he had ever given his faith to another, solemnly replied, “ Yes, to a 
yellow pin” (d une Apinglc jaune). The artificial amours of many of our 
modem lyrists seem to us as unreal and unmanly as those of Messrs. d’Emery 
and d’Esche. Poetical pin -passions ! 

Now, to me at least, it is beyond a doubt that tho author of those Sonnets 
and Songs must have lived and felt' what ho sings with so much life and feeling. 
And for this reason, perhaps, though his work is apparently that of a young 
writer (for *tis only young writers who write of youth as if life wero worthless 
without it), yet his writing reflects no influence received from the popular poets 
of the day. It owes nothing to Mr. Tennyson, or Mr. Browning, or Mr. 
Swinburne, or Mr. Morris, or Mr. Rossetti. Proteus may truly say, — 

“ Mon vorre n’est pas grand, mais jc; bois dans mon verre." 

His poetry has also, I think, another quality, not common to tho pootry of 
the young : reserve of power. He makes no use of what Shaftesbury calls 
“The hobby-horse and rattle of tho Muse.” From tricky adornment and 
spasmodic effort, from senseless sounds and ostentatious ingenuities, i» short, 
from all that extravagance which young writers so often mistake for effect, ho 
is entirely free. His verse is unaffected without being slovenly. His vocabu- 
lary, though rich, is never redundant ; and if his mind were as disciplined as 
his manner, I could not havo supposed him to be a young writor. But let 
the poems speak for tlemsolves. I take from them without selection tho 
following sonnet upon Youth. 

“ Youth, ageless youth, the old gods' attribute ! 

— To inherit cheeks a-tingle with such blood 
As wood nymphs blushed, who to tho first-blown flute 
Went out in endless dancing through the wood. 

To live, and taste of that immortal food 
After the wild day’s waste prepared for us 
By deathless hands, and straightway be renewed, 

Like the god’s entrails upon Caucasus. 1 
To rise at dawn with eye and brain and sense 
Clear as the pale green edge where dawn began, 
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While each bold thought full shapen should arise, 

Cutting tho horizon of experience, 

Sharp ad an obelisk. — Ah, wretched man, 

’Tis little wonder that the gods are wise.” 

This is perhaps the most imperfect, though not the least beautiful of the 
sonnets. Its tail is weaker than its head. But it aifects me with that undefin- 
able charm, which, belonging not exactly to form, and not at all to vocabu- 
lary, is tho special attribute of style. 

A passionate love of happiness is soldom a happy love, for life is incomplete. 
Chateaubriand has finely likened tho Past and Present to two imperfect 
statues — the one takon mutilated from tho ruins qf ages, the other yet un- 
finished by the Future. What Proteus sings to his mistress, 
u For I love thee as no other man can lpve thee,** 

seems sung by him in various tones to life itself; which, loverlike, he praises 
and scolds by turns, passionately scolds and passionately praises. What a 
wail in the following son not ; 

“ 1 long have had a quarrel set with Time, 

Because lie robbed me. Every day of life 
Was wrested from me after bitter strife. 

I never yet could see the sun go down 

But I was angry in my heart, nor hear 

The leaves fall in the wind without a tear 

Over the dying summer. I have known 

No truce with Time nor, Time’s accomplice, Death. 

The lair world is the witness of a crime 
Related every hour. For life and breath 
Are sweet to all who live ; and bitterly 
The voice) of these robbers of the heath 
Sound in each ear and chill the passers-by. 

— What have we done to thee, thou monstrous Time ? 

What have we done to Death that wo must die ? ” 

The wail deepens in this last of three sonnets bitterly reproaching life for 
all manifold failures and futilities. 

“ And who shall tell what ignominy death 
Has yet in store for us ; what abject fears 
Even for the best of us ; what fights ior breath ; 

What sobs, what supplications, what wild tears ; 

What impotence of soul against despairs 

Which blot out reason ‘C — the last trembling thought 

Of each poor brain, as dissolution nears, 

Is not of fair life lost, of heaven bought 
And glory won. 'Tis not the thought of grief ; 

Of friends deserted ; loving hearts which bleed ; 

Wives, sisters, children who around us weep. 

But only a mad clutching for relief 

From physical pain, importunate Naturo’s need . 

The search us for a womb where we may creep 
Back from the world, to hide,— perhaps to sleep.’ 

I have said that thore is a fierce melancholy in the Muse o Proteus. Judge 
from this grim “ Epilogue : ” 

“ God in His wrath spake, “ Lot there be an end.” 

What once was beautiful has felt the curse ; 
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The flowers were soft as twilight in the morning. 

And dew lay like a glory on the grass. 

Then rose the sun. They seemed to drink in life, 

And half-blown buds laid open their fresh faces, 
Instinct with life and light, for light is life. 

At noon the straining petals were bent back 
Against the calix, nor had more to givo 
Of their full beauty to the eyes of the sun; 

Nor was he sated with the sacrifice, 

But burnt the fiercer. Then the blossoms died : 

A withered shred was loft at eventide, 

Where grew the flower that morning. And God's heart 
Was moved,to anger at the desolation 
Of passion' working ; and He made an end. 

And first He crushed the daisy with His foot, 

And trod iff. faded life from out the stem, 

In scornful pity. Then He bade the sun 
Sink into ocoan— nor on that last day 
Saw good in His work.” 


Assuredly all this melancholy is morbid. It lacks health, it lacks wisdom ; 
but it does not lack either passion or poesy. If one said to tho poet, “ II vaut 
mieux, mon cher Rene, rcssemblcr un peu plus au commun des hommes, ot 
avoir un peu moins de malheur,” perhaps ho would reply, 4< Yes, but suffering 
is the badge of all our tribe.” He seems to feel as keenly as Grillparzer'a 
Sappho that, 

“ Leben ist jedoch des Lebcns liochstus Ziel," 

and that 


ewig ist die anne Kunst grzwungen 
Zu bettelu von des Lebens mberfluss.” 


But the melancholy it not always fierce ; it is oftener pensivo, and sometimoft 
singularly sweet and tender, as in the following sonnet ; 

“ Spring, of a sudden, came to life one day. 

Ere this, the winter had been cold and chill. 

That morning first the summer air did fill 

The world, making bleak March seem almost May. 

The daffodils were blooming golden gay , 

The birch trees budded purple on the hill ; 

The rose, that clambered up the window-sill, 

Put forth a crimson shoot. All yesterday 
The winds about the casement chilly blew, 

But now the breeze that played about tho door, 

So caught the dead leaves that I thought there flew 
Brown btLlerflios up from the grassy floor. 

— But someone said you came not. Ah, too truo ! 

And I,— I thought that winter reigned once more.” 


In its healthiest instincts and epochs art has represented man as an essen- 
tially active being ; a being whose behaviour manifests will as well as sensa- 
tion, and in whose nature sentiment is only the motive power of action, not 
the be-all and the end-all of life. To represent him as an exclusively sentient 
or suffering being, a sort of human teolian harp, hung helplessly among tho 
hurricanes of destiny, and incessantly quivering with unsolected sensations ; 
sensations that come and go by chance, changing his character and confusing ' 
hie conduct by their caprice; this was reserved for modem English poetry. 
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The listener to Mr. Tennyson’s Two Voices, solves’ to . his own satisfaction the 
hideous riddle of Hamlet’s monologue, by ecstatic contemplation of the decent 
and demure beatitude of a British bourgeois with his wife and children, deco- 
rously pacing to church on a Sunday morning. Or rather the riddle is solved 
for him without tho trouble of any intellectual effort by a pleasurable sensa- 
tion, owed to a fortunate accident. “ Le ciel ost bleu,” said Voltaire, “ le 
soleil brille, les oiseaux chantent, ma petite pilule a fort bien reussi; tout 
considere, jo ne mo suiciderai pas.” Proteus protests against his* age. But, in 
this practical philosophy of sensation, ho shows himself unmistakeably its 
child. “ Why,” he exclaims — 

" Why was I born in this degenerate apjj t 
Or rather why, a thousand times, with soul 
Of such degenerate stuff that a mute cage 
Is all its reason, tears tho only toll 
It takes on life, and impotence its goal ? 

Why was I horn to this sad heritage 
Of fierce desires which cannot fate control. 

Of idle hopes life never can assuago? 

Why was 1 horn thus weak ?■ — Oh to have boon 
A merry fool, at jest with destiny , 

A free hand ready and a heart as free . 

A rufflor in tho camps of Mazarin. 

Oh for the honest soul of d’Artagnan, 

Twice happy knave, a Gascon and a man ’ ” 

Yot a moment’s personal happiness suffices to restore to harmony the whole 
order of the universe in liis conception of it. And under the happy influence 
of such a moment in a poem which is, I think, of all his poems tho most 
beautiful, ho bursts into fine notes of joy; notes merry as the morning music 
of the lark ; sweet, and clear as a chime of silver bolls : 

“ There is a God moht surely in the heavens, 

Who smibth always, though His face be hid. 

And young Joy comcth as TIis messenger 
Upon the earth, like to a rushing wind, 

Scattering tho dead leaves of our discontent 
Ere yet We see him. * * * 

There is something changed 
About those woods since yesterday ; a look 
Of shame on Natuie’s face; a consciousness 
In the bent flowers ; a troubled tell-tale gleam 
On ilio lake’s hrim. This morning, as 1^ passed 
Over the lawn, there was an instant/s hu&h 
Among the trees, and then a whispering 
Which woko the birds ; and of a sudden, lo * 

A thousand voices breathed conspiracy : 

And now a silenco. There arc listening earn 
In all thoso hushes waiting till 1 speak. 

—And tho alp-roses blushed/' 

• 

From tho specimens already given, it will have been seen that the verse of 
Proteus is not always as carefully polished as it deserves and perhaps requires to 
be. Though free from all too high pootic pretension, it is never prosaio, and no- 
where does its unforced, fluent rhythm degenerate into slipslop. But in some of its 
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finest passages we occasionally feel that there is place for verbal improvement. 
And for this reason I am inclined to think that the writer’s genius would bo 
more readily and widely recognised were it employed on the treatment of 6ome 
subject better fitted than any in this small volumo, for the free flow and full 
swing of that easy, natural poetic style which is, to my thinking at least, its 
chief charm. Some subject, I mean, of robuster fibre and broader interest. 
The extreme delicacy and refinement of the general quality of these poems, is, 
I fear, most likely to be best appreciated by that select few who will neverthe- 
less be their most fastidious and exacting critics. For my own part there is, I 
must confess, a certain degree of carelessness in pootic expression, which (if 
in spite of it, the expressipn still remains poetic), is congenial to my taste ; and 
which I anf inclined to regard, perhaps wrongly, as a morit rather than a 
defect. Of one thing at ^east I am sure, if it be a defect, it is a less defect than 
the affectation which so often comes of overstudying expression. If I may 
paraphrase on behalf of such an opinion the lines of a poet who did very care- 
fully study expression, I will say that 

i% Lines loosely flowing, thoughts as free , 

Such sweet neglect more plcaseth me 
Than all the adulteries of art 
Which take the ear but miss the heart.” 

The song of Proteus has, I conceive, that host and most onduring music 
which is made by perfect harmony between thought and utterance. Thi* 
lingers in the mind rather than the ear. I have spoken of these poems as being 
chiefly love-pooms, and so they are ; yet not becauso they are all written 
about love, but because they are all, directly or indirectly, the expressions of 
those emotions which 'love inspires or colours. You feel that they aro truth- 
ful utterances of feelings actually felt by the writer of them. Tho truth, for 
instance, of the following sonnet (to a woman), mu4 strike even those, I think 
(and they are probably few), who have never experienced tho sentiment it so 
forcibly expresses ; 

u What is this prate of friendship r Kings discrowned 
Go forth , not citizens hut outlawed men. 

If love has ceased to give a loyal sound, 

Let there at least be silence. Once again 
I go, proscribed, exiled, dorninionloss 
Out of your coasts, } et scorning to complain. 

I grudge not your allegiance nor my bliss, 

I yield the pleasure as I keep the pain. 

Rebellion s rights are limited though strong. 

The right to take gives not the right to give. 

Mine were tho solo light and prerogative 
To give a title or forgive a wrong. 

This gift of friendship was not yours to bring. 

A 8 1 have lived in love I still will live 
Or die, if needs must, and without reprieve, 

Your lover yet, and kingdomless a king.” 

The growing horror of a child’s first chilling recognition of the presence of 
death in the background of life, is a fine subject. I do not know that it has 
ever before been treated by any poet ; and I think it is finely treated in the 
following “ Becollections of Childhood,” which must close my list of quotations ; 
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A little child, he gazed with fearless eyes 
On. each new wonder of the wonderful eaith. 

The little things lie chiefly counted prize, 

The flowers and creeping beasts upon the ground 
lie called his own, his hoards of mighty worth ; 
And each new treasure that his eyes had fmnd 
Must have a name which he would stop to hear, 
And, when they told it he would catch the sound 
And fashion it to suit his childish eir. 


And when lsc pl.i\od, 'twas with the hollow Vnclis, 
Which lay in myiiuds strewn by summer seas ; 
And, when he slept al noon, the yellow bell* * 

Of cowslip buds still nodded in his hand. 

Ho ncxer woke, although the humming bees 
\Y\ro busy as young elve, in fairy-land 
Among the flowers. Hut onre upon her knee 
His mother s« t hi'ii, and she , spoke strange words 
Of many things he could not understand, 

And how the woiM was sounded by the sea. 

He sat and listened to the chirping birds ; 

And yet he l»dl a iuimilcvt uivstory. 


k * The s id winds momed through the long autumn night 
And creaked among the timbers of the house. 

The smouldiiing tin* sudden sparks of light. 

* The ghosts are all abroad,’ tin* servants .said, 

* ’Tis tin y wln> send duwn • oftins f<»i the do id.’. 

And at tin* woid a littl * hungry mousi 
Tatteied behind tin* w-mis >t. All hi- bi\.ith 
lie held in teiTm, and a unions dread 
Pictured wild laces hiking down at him, 

When the lamp tin k« i* d and the file burnt dun , 

And some one l»:eita' 1 t » him the n nne ot death. 


Vnd now the Ilmen, and liiseci". which befory 
lie liv.ed alike, had giown my&teiioiis ; 

And when he saw a spider on the llooi, 

Ho shrank away as from a thing of fear. 

There wore dark corners too, w ilhiu the house, 
Where little woodliee la v curled up asleep. 

A month ago and lie had hold them dear, 

And now he scarcely dared at them to poop, 
And, when he stood again beside the sea, 

The waves rose up as if to drag him in ; 

And once a crab ho seized unwittingly 
Turned round and bit him with its ragged tin. 
Ife saw the blood, and ho was like to die. 


Ik Then in the night lie found himself alone, 1 
Watching the rushlight llickor on the wall, 

Until the curtains seemed to bond and shako 
With formless things which in the darkness went. 
G G 
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- And underneath the counterpane would crawl 

To strangle him. Ho dared not shriek nor cry, 

Though wild fear held him for his punishment ; 

And, though his heart vtts stiflod with hifl tears, 

They could not disc his pain, and ho must lio 
-Mono with horror, till tho dawn should break ; 

And, when tho light was come, they only mocked his fears.” 

What T have now quoted from these poems, is surely enough to justify the 
question with which I end us I began. Is tho writer of them a poet S' Of 
course I should not care, thus publicly, to mist' that question if my personal 
impressions of his pooty-y hud not answered it in tho affirmative, or if I did not 
wish, prtbono publico, "that this solitary affirmation should bo confirmed by tho 
verdict of more eonq^tent judges. 1 think that Proteus, by these poems, has 
proved himself to be a poet. Not a rafts saver, certainly not a toacher of men, 
nor yet a creator, except in so iar as all good and true imaginative writing 
is more or less creative, but a poet, as unmistakably distinguishable from 
poetasters and verse-making machines. 

“II y adesdegres a tout,” as the magistrate of Eoucn said to tho elder 
Dumas, who, when asked to declare his profession, replied, “If I wore not in 
the birthplace of rornoillo, 1 should call myself a dramatic poet.” fine star 
differcth from another in magnitude. There is a glory of tho sun, a glory of* 
tho moon, and a glory of the stars. I am no astronomer, and I cannot classify 
the stars; but I think T can tell a star, when I seo it, from a pioco of tinsed. 
There is such a difference between light and glitter. I cannot doubt that, 
the writer of these “ Sonnets and Songs ” so *s things instinctively from a 
poetical point of yiew, and expresses them instinctively in a poetical form. 
That is the distinguishing mark of tho true poet. Tho great poet is no doubt 
distingurdiably marked by the possession of many other qualities; qualities 
which his intellect or character as a man super adds to his faculty as a poet. 
For his poolic faculty is the smallest pait of a gre.i* poet. But although 
“ Foot a nascitur, non tit,” yet m itlior men nor poets aie boru grea);. “ (’all no 
man secure from fort line till you know his end,” said the Greek gage ; and the 
wise critic will certainly not presume to (all any poet “ little,” till the poet's 
lust word has been uttered. Tin* marks of greatness are long latent in tho 
growth of genius. Nothing is so fatal to the growth of genius as its possessor’s 
satisfaction with the public, praise bestowed on an early perfected faculty. Tho 
motto of every poet should be till his last hour of life “ pr.escns iuiperfectum ; 
perfectum futuruin,” 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 

It Is tolerably clear that university reform cannot be much longer 
deferred. The Commission which was appointed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
government to examine into the revenues and expenditure of the 
universities and colleges made its report at the beginning of the 
year. Liberals in and out of the universities have been long anxious 
for further measures of reform. Ey an equivocal expression the 
present Prime Minister lias been undersioodas engaging the Govern- 
ment to take the matter in hand ; and though engagements have but 
little powrr to bind that master of words and wiles, there is a 
general belief that something will before long be .done. 

What sorV of measure may be looked fcfr from the present 
Ministry it is not very difficult to tell. They are not indeed likely 
to use in this case their favourite expedient for making changes that 
will leave things as they were. They will not give the colleges a 
permissive bill, and allow them fully to reform themselves. This 
might in some cases have the desired effect of producing no reform at 
all ; but in others the reforms would be too real and radical to please the 
Conservative party. Some colleges would reform themselves better 
than they are likely to be reformed from outside, and therefore they 
will not be allowed to do it. The Government measure, if it ever 
comes, is likely to have one of two characters^ It may be «one of 
their “ bogus 99 bills, intended partly to keep up their character for 
doing something, partly to avert more extensive reform by some 
small and inconsiderable changes. When a subject has once been 
dealt with, however feebly and partially, it is much more difficult to 
get it reopened. Other things claim attention, and there is always ‘ 
the plausible plea that you must give a new system tii&e. If the 
measure is not null, there is too much reason to fear that it may fo 
mischievous. The Endowed Schools Act Amendment Bill showed 
what Mr. Disraeli could be coerced by his colleagues into attempting 
and there are few ways in which so much quiet mischief and des^taritl 
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injury can be done to the best interests of the country as by tamper- 
ing with the universities. Against these two possibilities it behoves 
liberals to be on their guard. A mischievous and ‘reactionary 
measure they may be trusted to resist ; but it is not so certain that 
they may not be cajoled into accepting some imperfect reform that 
will shelve the question for many years, while it leaves some of the 
greatest abuses almost or quite untouched. It is much wiser to wait 
a year or two for radical reform than to got some shadow of it at 
once, and go without t;he substance for another generation. 

It is not by any means my wish in this paper to discuss the whole 
question ‘of university reform. I desire only to call attention to that 
part of it which is * t once most urgent and most likely to be evaded 
by a Tory government — I mean the religious inequalities which still 
exist at Oxford and Cambridge, and the very unfair advantages 
which are enjoyed not only by the Established Church over other 
religious bodies, but by the clergy of the Church over its lay 
members. After the passing of the University Tests Act some 
persons may be surprised to hear that all religious creeds are not on 
an equal footing in the universities. It will be seen in the course of 
this article that they are far from being so, and that besides this 
denominational inequality there remains to this day an equally 
flagrant system, by which laymen arc prevented from competing 
fairly with those who are, or intend to be, clergymen. I wish to be 
understood as waiting primarily about Oxford, of which alone I 
have personal knowledge ; but what is true of Oxford in this matter 
I believe to be equally true of Cambridge. 

Those who know anything about the uni\orsities do not require to 
be told that the greatest religious abuse in them is the existence of 
clerical fellowships. There are fellowships, that is to say, posts that 
carry with them an income of £200 to £300 a year, and a voice in 
the government of the college, to which sometimes no one is-eligible 
who has not taken, or does not at least profess an intention to take, 
orders in the English Church. In other cases no such declaration is 
exacted, but the fellowship is vacated after a year or two if orders 
are xfot taken. These fellowships cannot therefore be hold by any 
one who is not a member of the Church of England, and most 
members of that Church are incapable of holding them. All laymen 
of the Church, and all members, lay or clerical, of other denomina- 
tions, are absolutely excluded from them. They are monopolized by 
a privileged few, and it may be worth while to point out how the 
monopoly* works. It is impossible to state their precise number at 
the present time. Though far fewer than they once were, they are 
still scandalously many. In some cases, too, when the colleges hove 
procured a reduction in the number, they have been obliged to buy 
the reform from the bishops at a price, by making the conditions of 
the remaining clerical fellowships more stringent. When the fellow 
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elected was not required to take orders for a considerable time, and 
no declaration was required before election, men who had no inten- 
tion of taking them could obtain the fellowship, and vacate it after 
some years’ tenuro ; and by this means the natural evil of the system 
was in some small degree counteracted. But in some cases, I 
believe, the bishops as visitors have only consented to the secularisa- 
tion of one clerical fellowship on condition of another being made 
worse than before by a shortening of the term within which the holder 
was required to take orders. As things stand at present, therefore, 
the majority of fellowships arc thrown open to free competition, but 
a very considerable minority are competed for only by intending 
clergymen of the English Church, and by a frw others who think it 
better to have a fellowship for a couple of years than not to have one 
at all. One college in Oxford, and I believe only one, has no clerical 
fellowships, but there none have over existed from its foundation. 

It would be very unjust not to allow at once that some of the men 
who get clerical fellowships are men of distinction in the university 
— men who have obtained high honours, and who could probably 
hold their own in any competition they might have to face. Every 
one knows instances in which men have taken clerical fellowships 
who might have got almost any open fellowship for which they chose 
to stand. Clerical fellows are not therefore necessarily worse than 
others, just as under any .system of patronage good men will some- 
times, however rarely, have tho luck to find a patron and be put in 
their proper places. A system of patronage, however, does not in 
the long-run tend to bring merit and ability to the front ; neither 
does the system of clerical fellowships. Moreover, it is pretty clear 
that their supporters lire in this dilemma. If they were thrown open 
to all comers, either those who now obtain them would obtain the 
open ones, or they would not. If they would, there can be no reason 
for protecting them by the present system ; if they would not, then 
better men are to be had, and Ihey have no business with the fellow- 
ships they hold. I cannot see that there is any escape from this con- 
clusion. The contrivance is unnecessary, or it is unfair. 

In considering a case like this, we are too Spt to think *only of 
those who get the prize, and to forgot those who lose it. We think 
the successful man very lucky when he gets what he hardly deserves, 
but as he may be a friend of ours, and as at any rate there is pro- 
bably nothing against him, we are not inclined greatly to grudge 
him his good luck. But this is a very contracted view to take. One 
man cannot get a thing without another losing it. Foi* every man 
who obtains a college fellowship, and thereby secures an income of 
£200 or £300 a year, there must be another who quits the university 
without a fellowship, and has to make his way unassisted. If the first 
man is the better of the two, the second has no reason to compfaybl ; 
but what if it bo the other way f And what university man fa&pftre 
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who has not known one man try in vain for fellowship after fellow- 
ship, and because he would not take orders leave at last without one; 
while another, by no means his equal in ability or industry, or any 
of the qualities a fellowship should reward, was elected at once 
because he declared himself ready to become a clergyman ? Too 
many can tell the still more shameful story of men who never had 
any thought of entering the Church until they were tempted to sell 
thoir souls for a clerical fellowship, and thus get an advantage 
over all who were too honest to make the bargain. Whether, how- 
ever, this happens or not, no one can deny that the system tends to 
give fellowships to men who would be worsted in fair and open com- 
petition. If this is {1 not so, what good can any one see in it? For 
what reason or for whose good is it maintained i 

If then the system is to be defended, it can be defended only by 
showing that the best distribution of fellowships is not that which 
gives them to the best possible candidates. Not that the clerical 
system would be vindicated, even if this were done, but at any rate 
this must be established first. But is such a contention possible ? 
If indeed it were argued that we should take a man's means into 
account as well as his ability, and give fellowships first to those able 
men who stood in most need of help, there are few probably who 
would not approve such an arrangement, if it were only practicable. 
But it is plain that this consideration docs not touch clerical fellow- 
ships. Men are elected to them not because they stand in particular 
need, but because ‘they are going to take orders in a particular 
'Church. There is, however, another line of argument possible, 
which is sometimes successful in deceiving people, and which is 
perhaps not unlikely to be used before long in defending not exactly 
the present system, but a system which would perpetuate clerical 
fellowships as a part of itself. The utility of a fellowship to any 
one who does not remain as a teacher in the university is the assist- 
ance it gives him in the early years of professional life, when he is 
studying or waiting for work. The utility of fellowships to the 
country at large is the high general culture thus secured by a number 
of professional mqji (not, it must be observed, by those only who 
‘get fellowships, but by all who try for them, and who would very 
probably have never gone to a university at all if such prizes did not 
exist), and the liberty which holders of fellowships enjoy to study 
their profession thoroughly and well, without being obliged to make 
ifiDney out of it at once. This is the function of fellow hips — a 
/JSinction of the highest value, and in a country like England much 
more important than the encouragement of erudition. It may be 
argued, then, that this is just the function which clerical fellowships 
perform, and that they really perform it better than the others, 
whose holders may or may not enter a profession. It may be argued 
th*t. clerical ftUowships should not be abolished, but other fellow- 
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ships assimilated to them by dividing the whole number into legal, 
medical, and other fellowships, and assigning a certain number to 
each profession. If this were done, and at the same time the utmost 
liberty were given to students at a university to choose their own 
subjects, so that they could begin their professional studies earlier 
than they do now, we should have a system which for more than one 
reason would, I suspect, bo very agreeable to some of those who will 
shortly have to bring forward a scheme. 

I pass over the very undesirable character of any scheme which 
attached a definite number of fellowships to each particular profes- 
sion, instead of leaving this to settle itself. It is more to the point 
here to remind any one to whom the above proposal may seem fair, 
tbat clerical fellowships, though they are undoubtedly professional 
fellowships, arc not professional at* a legal or medical fellowship 
would be professional. They are not open to every member of the 
profession. If they arc to be made properly professional, let the 
clergy of all religious denominations be made capable of holding 
them. You must give the Roman Catholic priest an equal chance 
with the minister of the Church of England. You must admit the 
Jew and the Protestant Dissenter. You must, in fact, adopt con- 
current endowment, and pay all manner of men for contradicting 
one another on religious subjects : a system which has found favour 
with 6ome distinguished men, but to which the good sense of the 
English people and its sense of humour have always been opposed. 
No one would propose to limit legal fellowships to barristers on the 
Western Circuit, or medical fellowships to the surgeons at St. George's 
Hospital, yet these would be a strict parallel to clerical fellowships as 
they are now given. Or rather, they would fall short of them in 
absurdity and injustice, because with those lawyers and doctors 
other lawyers and doctors have no particular quarrel, whereas, how- 
ever the j)riests and ministers of other religious sects may differ 
among themselves, they are all agreed that the clergy of the Church 
of England are in the habit of doing what is not right and saying 
what is not true. 

There is another vice in clerical fellowships w%ich good clfurch- 
mcn may not be so ready to admit. It is surely nothing short of a 
scandal that the Church of England should tempt young men with 
them : a really high-minded church would turn from such a trans- 
action with disgust. What is the natural effect of telling them 
that, if they will enter the Church, they shall get a valuable fellow- 
ship on easier terms P On the men themselves the effect is*that they 
cast about in their minds, not to determine what is right for thorn to 
do, but for reasons why they should take orders ; that they stifle 
more or less consciously any scruples they may feel, and begin to 
persuade themselves that they are indeed “ called,” as the phttaee 
goes, to the service of God and the Church of England. The fane- 
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tion which is ostensibly considered by the clergy who assume it, by 
the bishops who confer it, as well as by the religious laity, to be the 
highest and most solemn that a man can possibly undertake, or 
ratter, to differ in kind from all other functions, and be invested 
with a certain sanctity, this function there is a terrible temptation to 
•assume lightly and dishonestly, only because it will give a man . 
money. Men are tempted to enter u profession which, look at it as 
we will, no man should enter except from the purest motives of 
religious zeal, the most entire belief in the doctrines he is going to 
teach, and a real convjction that it is before all others the profession 
proper fortim, by the earthly and immediate reward of £300 a year. 
Instead of examining their hearts and understandings honestly, 
grappling fairly with the religious controversies of the day, and 
coming in the end, if it so happens, to an upright and rational 
belief in the doctrines of the Church — the course which a conscien- 
tious man would take — they are only too likely to shut their eyes 
to all difficulties, turn away from all arguments that might unsettle 
their minds, banish by an effort of the will all doubts and suspicions, 
and go straight where a comfortable competence is assured them. 
Whether these are the men whom the Church of England desires 
for her ministers, it is for her to judge. But it is not in men who 
have been subject to this temptation that we should look for the 
warmest zeal, for the greatest elevation of character, for the most 
entire want of worldliness, for honest thought, or candid speech. 

No doubt there are many whose motives arc above suspicion, and 
who would devote themselves to the Church, whether they had 
fellowships or not. But it is equally notorious and undeniable that 
•some enter the Church merely as a means of getting a fellowship. 
Men talk as if the Church were just like medicine or the bar, and 
as if any one were right in taking orders who felt no conscientious 
objections to her creed. But this is not enough. A barrister makes 
no solemn declaration that heaven itself has instigated him to the 
study and practice of law. A doctor does not give out that he has 
chosen that particular method of earning his bread at the immediate 
instance of the Hojy Ghost. But the candidate for ordination does 
make this profession. He really is, or declares himself confident that 
he is, tinder the influence of some supernatural power. Again, the 
general principles of law and medicine are not the subjects of as 
much dispute as those of a religious creed. No man who valued 
his pwn independence and freedom of thought would bind himself to 
he|d end teach certain opinions for the rest of his life until he had 
giVcn them careful and conscientious study, tested and tried them in 
eVery possible way, courted argument and invited debate, listened to 
, Gverytjbing that could be said against them, and satisfied himself 
* finally, not that they were as plausible as any other set of opinions, 
\ not that Hie balance of probability seemed to be on their side, but 
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that they were certainly true. Nothing is more melancholy and 
more shocking than to see the levity with which men, instead of 
doing this, will rush recklessly into orders, only because they enter- 
tain no religious doubts. As in most cases they have never studied 
the controversies, or over exerted their own understandings on the 
subject, it is not surprising if they never felt a difficulty. But 
belief of this sort is quite worthless ; and, if really religious 
people are repelled by the impious levity with which sacred functions 
are undertaken, others are equally offended by the indifference 
to truth which men show when they earnestly inculcate what 
they have never earnestly examined. * • 

One reason, no doubt, for clinging to the systqpl have described is 
the wish which many persons entertain to have their sons looked after 
by clergymen. Of the wisdom of the wish we will say nothing ; but 
surely they must see that a wish of this sort ought not to interfere with 
the general principles of justice and expediency. Let them remember 
that their wish can be attained only at the price of depriving other and 
abler men of the fellowships which they would certainly win. Let 
them remember that it can be attained only at the price of putting a 
terrible strain on young consciences, and perhaps corrupting a man’s 
character and habits of thought for life. Let them ask themselves 
also why this wish is to be gratified in their case alone, and whether 
they must not set aside fellowships for other religious denominations, 
that the Baptist and the Unitarian also may have the comfort of 
committing their sons to men whom they can frust. But after all, 
the means do not secure the end. As fellowships are now, or as 
they are likely to be, there is nothing to keep a clerical fellow in 
residence at his college, and if he remains there, it is by no means 
certain that he will he a tutor. On the other hand, it follows just as 
little that, because there are no clerical fellowships, there will be no 
fellows or no tutors in orders. It is an assumption which the friends of 
the Church will surely not be tbe first to make, that fellows of colleges 
will never take orders unless their income depends upon it ; this 
would be indeed admitting the force of my previous argument. 
But such an assumption would bo very far from^true. The Church 
of England has not yet so completely lost her hold on the educated 
classes, and is not at present likely to lose it in such a degree. Take 
one practical proof, I mentioned before, that there is one college in 
Oxford which has never had any clerical fellowships. I believo it 
has always had a good proportion of clerical fellows notwithstanding, 
■and at the present moment it has four. # 

The truth is that no reason can be found for the maintenance of a 
single clerical fellowship, except the desire to favour the Church of 
England, and to protect her by artificial moans. These fellowships are 
part and parcel of the great iniquitous system of religious intolerance 
and exclusion which Liberals have been engaged in attacking for 
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the last two hundred years. It is for Liberals now, and above all 
for Dissenters, to demand their abolition. 

Along with the system of clerical fellowships must fall that of college 
livings, which even in themselves are quite indefensible. Every college 
has a certain number, in many cases a considerable number, of livings 
in its gift. To these, the fellows, that is to say, the fellows who are in 
orders, have a right according to their standing. If none of them will 
take a living when it falls vacant, it is offered usually to ex-fellows, 
former scholars, and generally to any one connected with the college. 
Many of these livings arc of small value, and no fellow thinks it 
worth his*while to take one of them when he has a better in 
prospect; so that th$y constantly fall into other hands. These 
advowsons should, of course, be sold, and the proceeds used for 
educational and other purposes. It is no part of the business of a 
college to find rectors and vicars for country parishes. It is true 
that a college living sometimes serves as a pension to one of the 
fellows, but as a system of pensions it is certainly the most unjust 
and blundering that was ever devised. In the first place, only 
clerical fellows can enjoy these pensions, though laymen may some- 
times deserve them equally ; and in the second, there is no security 
that the pension has been deserved at all. A fellow in orders has a 
right to the living, though he may not have held his fellowship 
more than a year or two, and even during that short space of time 
may have done no. work for his college. The result, therefore, is 
that one man may give all his life to college work and never have 
any chance of the pension, while another gets a good living only 
because he has already for a few years enjoyed a good fellowship. 
And even this miserable excuse will not apply to the livings which 
are too small for a fellow' to take, and which, therefore, no ingenuity 
can treat as pensions for college work. It is indeed desirable, as the 
universities are beginning to see, that some system of pensions 
should be established, but we cannot be much longer mocked with 
this wretched pretence of one. The important fact for reformers to 
bear in mind is that resources which might be and should be used 
for edi*cation, arc a£ present employed in finding snug homes for 
clergymen of the Church of England. The market value of livings 
is no doubt low, but the sum realised by their sale would be an 
appreciable addition to the educational means of the universities. 

I need hardly point out how these livings come in to swell the 
unworthy inducements a man has to take orders. A good fellowship, 
and then a* good living : — how many of us would be proof against 
such a temptation P 

From clerical fellowships and college livings we may pass on to- 
the headships of colleges. With the exception of the divinity 
professorships, and one or two others, these are the only well-paid 
posts in Oxford. Five or six hundred a year is enough for an 
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ordinary professor : the head of a oollege gets on an average from 
thirteen to fifteen hundred. Some get less, some a good deal more, as 
any one may read in the report of the late Commission : this, I 
think, is about the average. Need it be said that with one or two 
exceptions the headships are confined to clergymen of the Church of 
England ? It is unnecessary here to go into details about the position 
and powers of the heads. The opinion is fast growing in Oxford, at 
any rate, that they must be very extensively reformed indeed, if nbt 
wholly abolished. But this is part of a larger subject. It need only 
be remarked here that, if clerical fellowships arj3 undesirable, clerical 
headships arc undesirable also. There are, indeed, speci&l reasons 
why they should be so. The least powerful head has more power 
than any fellow, and these powers ought not to be monopolized by 
the clergy of any single sect. If any restrictions were justifiable, 
that would be the best which prevented such a post from being held 
by any minister of religion at all. We cannot, at any rate, maintain 
a system which admits none but the ministers of one particular church, 
and excludes even its laymen. Here, again, the injustice may be 
and is committed, that clergymen are elected to these posts when 
laymen have much stronger claims, and would fill the post better. 
Whether we are to maintain the Heads as the first officers of a college 
and chief managers of its business, or are to regard the posts, in part 
at least, as rewards for eminent men, it is impossible that laymen 
should continue to be excluded from these offices or rewards. The 
case is the same with most of the head -masterships of our public 
schools. 

But no internal reform will ever be thoroughly effectual until the 
colleges arc emancipated from the control of their present visitors. 
The relation of these to the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge is so 
little understood by strangers that I may be allowed a few words of 
explanation. Generally speaking, every college is governed by laws 
of two kinds, which are as binding upon it as the laws of the land 
are upon Englishmen at largo ; its original statutes, and regulations 
made by theCommission which reformed the Universities about twenty 
years ago. When both deal with the same sulgect, the ordinance 
of the Commission overrides the original statutes just so far as its 
express regulation goes ; but, wherever it lays down no rules, the 
college is still bound by the wording of its original statutes ; and, as 
these are much the most copious and minute, it is by them that the 
college is chiefly governed. If the college wishes for any change in 
the ordinance, it applies to the Privy Council, which ha® power to 
grant or refuse permission. If it wishes for any change in its 
statutes, it has to apply to its visitor, a person to whom this authority 
is committed by the statutes themselves, along with other powers of 
interfering in college matters. It will appear, then, that we are 
checked and controlled by the Privy Council and by the visitors, but 
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these authorities are independent, and there is no appeal from one to 
the other. 

It will naturally be asked who these visitors are. It might be 
supposed that such extensive authority over the English universities 
would bo carefully committed to eminent and competent men, who 
would put the interests of education above all others, and before all 
things would be unlikely to take a sectarian view of the questions 
that came before them. In most cases they are bishops of the 
Established Church, and visitors in virtue of their bishoprics. Some 
bishops are visitors erf several colleges at once. The Bishop of 
Lincoln, for instance, is visitor of two colleges at Oxford and one at 
Cambridge. The Bichop of Winchester has five Oxford colleges 
under his control ; the Archbishop of Canterbury has two. The 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops cf Exeter, of Worcester, of Bath 
and Wells, &c., will also be found among the Oxford visitors. 

An arrangement which -may have been very proper in the days 
when it was first made, has now become grossly injudicious and unfair. 
When the clergy were better educated than other people, a bishop 
might be a fit person to control a college, and when religious 
differences were comparatively unknown he could not exercise his 
powers for the advantage of one communion to the detriment of 
many. But all this has long been changed. Js r o one will pretend 
that the clergy are intellectually fitter to control places of education 
than laymen are, v'hile the temptation under which they lie to make 
their authority subserve the interests of their religious sect is obvious 
and undeniable. We ought not, perhaps, to make it a matter of 
reproach to the bishops if they give way to this temptation. A 
bishop is before all things a ruler of the Established Church, and he 
naturally regards her interests as paramount. Colleges and universi- 
ties are in his eyes places for educating men to serve God in Church 
and State ; and the Church comes first. He would hardly *Tbe true 
to his calling and office, if he saw in them anything but seminaries 
of the Church, or wrillingly consented to anything that might lessen 
her influence over them. At any rate, none but a very elevated and 
hardly •fccclesiast ical/mind could take any other view of the position. 
But though this may not be a fault in the bishops, it is a serious evil 
to education. Most Englishmen have resolved that our means of 
education are not to be employed, or our places of education adminis- 
tered, for the purposes of any one religious body. We have made 
up our minds that one boy is not to have an advantage over another 
because their fathers inherited from their grandfathers different 
opinions upon some speculative subject. We ask only how we may 
give the best education to the largest number of Englishmen, not how 
we may train orthodox members of the Established Church. This is a 
policy we cannot expect bishops to understand or accept, but the fault 
is our otm if wo leave them power to withstand it. 
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Leave sectarian prepossessions out of the question, and it is still 
most unwise to intrust these powers at random to unknown bishops. 
How, can it be thought likely that they will all have the requisite 
qualifications? One part of a visitor’s work is semi-legal, the 
interpretation and application of statutes; and it is not on the 
episcopal bench that we look for legal minds. At another time 
their consent is asked to changes in the statutes, which will adapt 
the college system to the wants of the time. But they know very 
little of these wants, of the present working of the universities, of 
the change in studies, methods, organization ; ajid they arc too much 
burdened with the cares of an unwieldy diocese to give thedfe subjects 
any consideration. They are not in any way £t judges of what is 
good for a college. We want men of more secular avocations and of 
more practical sagacity than the bishops. Even if by chance one of 
them is duly qualified, it is as likely as not that he is among those 
who happen to have no visitorial duties, Qf what college was 
Thirlwall visitor ? 

No suggestion is needed here as to the persons tow'hom the powers 
of the present visitors might be transferred. The Privy Council, 
who have already so much of the authority, might, perhaps, be 
trusted with the rest. But I am only concerned here to point out 
the unfitness of the bishops. Most colleges could produce a number 
of instances in which this unfitness has been signally shown ; somo of 
them are almost matters of notoriety ; but I prefer to rest my case on 
the general ground, which common sense and common equity alike 
supply, that the visitorship of a college ought not to attach ex officio 
to a dignitary of the English Church. A partiality to that Church, 
and a natural propensity to serve it first, also attach to him ex officio , 
and these qualities render him a most unsuitable visitor. 

The university needs reform as well as the colleges ; but I will 
not go into that question now. Hitherto, however, it has been so 
entirely composed of the colleges, and so dependent upon them, that 
a thorough reform of them will go a long way towards reforming it, 
■or will, at any rate, lead immediately to such a reform. I have 
touched in this paper on a few only of the questions which must soon 
be settled, and there are some, no doubt, who think these particular 
questions less important than others. Questions about the maintenance 
of fellowships generally, of the length of time during which they are to 
be tenable, of the celibacy of fellows and of tutors, of the endowment 
of research, of the increase of the professoriate, of the extension of the 
teaching' and examining system of the universities to other parts of 
England ; these and others may be deemed more pressing than the 
mere removal of religious restrictions. I believe, however, that no 
one who has observed or studied the effect of such restrictions will be 
of this opinion. For my own part, when I hear Oxford and Cam* 
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bridge ill spoken of by tbe side of the great universities of Germany, 
and when it is said that we do but little for learning, or even for the 
higher education, in comparison with what is effected there, it seems 
to me that an answer, or, if you like, an excuse, is not difficult to 
find. In the first place, we are practical in our views, and we believe 
that to educate those who will soon have in their hands the greatest 
country in the world and its professions ; to give them sound under- 
standings, liberal and honourable dispositions, cultivated tastes, 
and a large capacity for intellectual enjoyment, is a higher and more 
useful undertaking thjm the protection and endowment of many 
learned m6n, however desirable that also may bo. In the second 
place, there is a very good reason why the comparison is as yet 
unfair. German universities are not governed by the clergy, as our 
own have been, and in great measure still are. The English uni- 
versities will never be what they ought, and never take their proper 
place in England and in Europe, until they have seen the back of 
the Church. It is the Church that has kept them down. But for her 
they would have stood at all times in the very van and front of all 
our national movements, in our political struggles, and in our 
intellectual advance. As it is, they have been always on the side that 
lost and deserved to lose ; always preferring darkness to light, and 
restraint to liberty. If they have originated anything, it has been 
some superstitious schism in the Church ; if they have adopted any- 
thing, it has been some reactionary tendency in politics. Not that 
they have e\er been wanting in men who knew better, who have 
stood up boldly for liberty and enlightenment, and who could not 
be either cowed or corrupted. But the few were helpless against the 
many, and under the rule of the clergy there has been no inde- 
pendence, no energy, almost no life. 

Happily this state of things is fast passing away. The executive 
commission, some twenty years ago, did something, though by no means 
all that was recommended by the commission of inquiry which pre- 
ceded it. If these recommendations had been carried out, clerical 
fellowships would have ceased from that time forward. It is time now 
to do what was reeonjmended twenty years ago. The reformers within 
the universities, of whom there are many, have not very much 
power, bound as the colleges are hand and foot by their statutes and 
ordinances, and dependent on the good pleasure of so many bishops; 
The country must help them if they are to prevail. If we are to 
have universities in which all creeds arc equal, all thought free, every 
study encouraged ; which aim at truth, and not at orthodoxy ; which 
are governed in the interests of knowledge and education, and not 
for the good of the English Church, the changes which I have 
Indicated must be made by the Liberals in Parliament. 

Herbert Richards. 



THE PROSE WORKS OF WORDSWORTH . 1 

The Prose Works of Wordsworth, now for the first time collected, 
and some of which are now first published, form a gift for which all 
who have ever truly listened to Wordsworth, and learned from him, 
will be grateful with no common gratitude. To some men now in 
middle life, the poetry of Wordsworth in its, influence upon their 
early years has been somewhat like a lofty mountain, * 

“An eminence, of these ouf hills 
The last that parleys with the setting sun,” 

which rose as chief presence and power near the home of their 
boyhood, which was the resort of their solitary w r alks, which kindled 
their most ardent thoughts, which consecrated their highest resolves, 
which created moods of limitless aspiration, which strengthened and 
subdued, from which came forth clear yet mysterious echoes, against 
whose front the glories of dawns that were sacred had been mani- 
fested, and on whose edges stars, like kindling watchfires, had 
paused at night for a moment in their course. Not less than this 
^Wordsworth's poetry was to them, as they can remember now. But 
for such men the Wandcrjuhrc, the years of travel, needful and 
inevitable, came ; they went hither and thither } they took gifts from 
this one and from that ; they saw strange ways and strange faces of 
men ; they parted, it may be, too cheaply with old things that had 
been dear ; they looked, or seemed to look, at truth askance and 
strangely. And now, if they are drawn back once more into the 
haunts of early years, they return not without dread and foreboding 
and tender remorse; to pass the barriers and re-enter the solitude 
seems as though it needed preparatory discipline and penance and 
absolution ; having entered it, however, the consciousness of one’s 
own personality and its altering states ceases ; the fact which fills 
the mind is the permanence of that lofty, untroubled presence; 
“ there it is,” we say, “the same as ever,” ihS same, though to us, 
who have ranged, it cannot continue quite the same, but seems now 
a little more abrupt and rigid in its outlines, and, it may be, seems 
a narrow tract of elevation in contrast with the broad bosom of 
common earth, the world of pasture-land and city and sea which we 
have traversed, and which we shall not henceforth forsake. 

That three substantial volumes could be collected of Wordsworth’s 
prose writings will be to some readers a surprise. The contents of 

(1) <* The Prose Works of William Wordsworth.”| Edited, with Preface, &c., by the 
Rev. A. B. Giosart. 3 vols. London; Edward Moxon, Son, & Co., 1875. 



the volumes are miscellaneous, but upon almost eveiy page we Snd 
impressed the unity of a common origin ; all that is here, or nearly 
all, essentially belongs to Wordsworth's mind. Now, a quarter of a 
century after the writer’s death, these pieces have been brought 
together, under the authority of the Wordsworth family, by the 
indefatigable zeal and care of Mr. Grosart. Students of our older 
English poetry owe a large debt to the erudite enthusiasm of the 
editor of the Fuller Worthies’ Library. This service now 
rendered to a great poet of our own century deserves a word of 
earnest gratitude. # The Editor has done his work accurately, 
judiciously, and without obtruding himself between the reader and 
the author. Some qf these intended “alms for oblivion,” which he 
has recovered from the wallet on Time’s back, make richer in 
spiritual possessions the life of each of us, and of our century. 

The contents, miscellaneous as they are, fall into certain principal 
groups : first, the political writings, which represent three periods in 
the growth of Wordsworth’s mind, that of his ardent, youthful 
republicanism (represented by the Apology for the French Revo- 
lution), that of the patriotic enthusiasm of his manhood (represented 
by his pamphlet on the Convention of Cinfra), and lastly, that 
of his uncourageous elder years. 1 Certain essays and letters upon 
education, together with a deep-thoughted letter of Advice to the 
Young, reprinted from the Friend, lie nearest to the political 
writings, having indirect bearings upon politics, but being imme- 
diately, and in th<5 first instance, ethical. The group entitled by 
the Editor jEsthctical and Literary comprises the Letter to a 
Friend of Robert Bums, notable for its fine charity, and at the same 
time strength of moral judgment, the Essays upon Epitaphs, 
admirable pieces of philosophical criticism (printed in part from 
hitherto unpublished manuscripts), and the several essays and 
prefaces which accompanied the editions of Wordswortlfs poems. 
Hard by these is rightly placed Wordsworth’s Guide through the 
Districts of the Lakes ; this, beside being a singularly perfect 
piece of topographical description, is of unique interest as exhibiting 
Wordsworth’s miijd, in reference to external nature, at work not in 
the imaginative, but in the analytic manner. The Letters on the 
Kendal and Windermere Railway belong to the same group of 
writings. In the third volume the Editor has placed the notes to 
the poems, collected from many editions, and the whole of the 
precious and delightful memoranda, having reference chiefly to the 
elisions &n which Wordsworth’s poems were conceived or written, 
djjei&ted by the poet to Miss Fenwick, and known to Wordsworth 

(I) ** Team have deprived me of courage, in the sense the word hears when applied by 
Chancer to the animation of birds in spring time .”— Prose Works, voL iii. p. 317. 
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students as the I. F. MSS. Letters and extracts of letters, follow, 
and the volume closes with various personal reminiscences of 
Wordsworth, among which must be distinguished for its deep 
sympathy with the character and genius of the poet, and the interest 
of its details, the notice contributed by a living poet, kindred 
in spirit to Wordsworth, Mr. Aubrey de Yere. In the present 
article it will be possible only to gather up the suggestions which 
arise from one division of these various writings, the political 
division. 

When a poet on great occasions, and with a powerful motive, 
expresses himself in prose, it may be anticipated that hit# work will 
possess certain precious and peculiar qualities While working in 
the foreign material, he does not divest himself of his fineness of 
nerve, of his emotional ardour and susceptibility, nor can he dis- 
regard the sustenance through beauty of his imagination ; but the 
play of his faculties takes place under new conditions. The 
imagination, used as an instrument for the discovery of truth, will 
pierce through the accidental circumstances of the hour and the 
place in its effort to deliver from the incidents of time the divine 
reality which the}' conceal,* occasional and local events will be 
looked on as of chief significance in reference to what is abiding and 
universal ; and the poet’s loyally to certain ideals will probably take 
the form of a strenuous confidence in the future of nations or of 
mankind. Thus, if he essays to write a political pamphlet, it is 
probable that the pamphlet will come forth a prophecy. Uo prose 
writer knows better than the poet (vrriting, in Milton’s expressive 
words, “ with his left hand”), the limits to which he has subjected 
himself; yet he cannot quite subdue the desire to push back the 
limits, and assert the full privileges of his nature. Ho poet, indeed, 
as far as I am aware, has written in that hybrid species, which is 
the form of o^entation dear to the vulgarly ambitious, unimaginative 
mind, and which calls itself prose-poetry. The poet who writes in 
prose' has made a surrender, and is conscious of self-denial and a loss 
of power ; but, to compensate this, some of the force and intensity 
which comes through sacrifice for a sufficient cause may add itself to 
his mood and to its outcome. There will be in such writing a 
quiver as of wings that have often winnowed the air; and mastering 
this, there will be a poise, a steadfast advance, and in the high places 
of contemplation or of joy a strong yet tranquil flight, a continued 
equilibration of passion and of thought. 

Mr. Mill in a celebrated essay, with the object of illustrating by 
typical examples the true nature of poetry, contrasted the poetry of 
Wordsworth with that of Shelley. The latter was described as the 
offspring of a nature essentially poetical, vivid emotion uttering 
itself directly in song, while the former, Wordsworth's poetry, was 
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set down as the resultant of culture, and of a deliberate effort of the 
will, its primary factor being a thought, around which, at the 
command of the writer, or according to a habit which he had 
acquired, were grouped appropriate feelings and images. Any one 
who has been deeply penetrated by Wordsworth’s poetry must 
perceive, in a way which leaves no room for vague statement, that 
while Mr. Mill received its influences up to a certain point, he yet 
remained outside the sphere of Wordsworth’s essential power ; and 
perhaps no piece of criticism, seeming to outsiders to possess so 
considerable a portion of truth, could be more entirely alien to the 
consciousness of thos6 who have adequately felt the power of Words- 
worth’s poetry thaq, that of Mr. Mill. Each writer of high and 
peculiar genius, whose genius notwithstanding fails to be world- 
wide, or universal as the sun, may be said to exercise over his readers 
an election of grace — one is taken and another left ; and that a person 
who has been thus elected should speak with decision about the 
Master, implies no arrogance. Asa man asserts confidently what has 
been clearly shown by the report of the senses, so one who has been 
admitted to the presence of a writer of such high and peculiar 
genius as Wordsworth, knows and declares that the fact is so, and 
not otherwise. There wall he no dissent among those who have 
approached nearest to Wordsworth, when it is said that a most 
essential characteristic of Wordsworth’s writing, when he wrote in 
his most characteristic manner, is precisely the reverse of what Mr. 
Mill has stated it to be. In the poems of Wordsworth, which are 
the most distinctively Wordsworthian, there is ail entire consen- 
taneity of thought and feeling ; no critical analysis can separate or 
distinguish the two, nor can we say with accuracy that either has 
preceded and initiated the movement of the other ; thought lives in 
feeling, feeling lives in thought; in their dual unity neither “is 
afore or after other,” neither “ is greater or less than another.” If 
ever, indeed, there appears a tendency to severance of these two 
elements of Wordsworth’s poetry (it being assumed that Words- 
worth is writing at his best), this occurs in those occasional trances 
of thought and mountings of the mind, when all intellection and 
all operancy of will seem to be suspended, and the whole being of 
the man to be transformed and transfused into silent rapture : — 

“ In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God 
Thought was not, in enjoyment it expired.” 

And* yet in such an hour thought rather lay hidden in “ the light of 
thought ” than had ceased to be. The forces of Wordsworth’s nature, 
the forces of the physical universe, were correlated by a mar- 
. Vellous law, according to which one could pass and be transformed 
into another, what was at this moment a sensuous affection becoming * 
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forthwith a spiritual presence, what was now contemplation appear- 
ing presently as passion, or what was now a state of passive, brooding 
receptivity transforming itself into the rapturous advance, and con- 
trolling mastery of the imagination. “ The excellence of writing, 
whether in prose or verse, ” Wordsworth has said, “ consists in the 
conjunction of Reason and Passion.” And as this may be noted as 
the excellence of Wordsworth’s own poetry, the conjunction being 
no result of an act of the will, or of mere habit, but vital, primitive,, 
immediate, and necessary — so it must be set down as the first dis- 
tinguishing quality of whatever is highest and noblest in these his 
writings in prose. * • 

The earliest in date of the more important pieces in the present 
collection is an Apology for the French .Revolution. It is now printed 
for the first time, having been preserved in manuscript by the writer 
during nearly half a century. Bishop Watson, who had been a 
conspicuous English sympathizer with the great movement in France 
during its earlier stages, deserted of a sudden the cause which to 
Wordsworth at that time appeared the cause of freedom and of the 
human race. An appendix to a sermon of the Bishop — a sermon 
that bore an odious title — had signalised his change of faith by an 
attack upon the principles and the conduct of the Revolution. 
Wordsworth’s pamphlet is a reply to this appendix. In dexterous 
use of his weapons the Bishop is the more practised combatant; 
Wordsworth’s style suffers in some degree from a sense of the con- 
ventional dignity of the political pamphlet as employed in the 
eighteenth century. A young writer can hardly afford to be quite 
direct and free in his movements, lest he should be violent and 
awkward. “ Alluding to our natural existence, Addison, in a sublime 
allegory well known to your Lordship, has represented us as crossing 
an immense bridge, from whose surface from a variety of causes we 
disappear one after another, and are seen no more.” This simile of 
the opening paragraph, formed from the Vision of Mirza, with its 
appalling image of the Bishop of Llandaff falling “ through one of 
the numerous trap-doors, into the tide of contempt, to be swept 
away into the ocean of oblivion,” belongs to the manner of majestic 
scorn or indignation of the political letter-writer of the period. It 
is more important to observe that in all higher and stronger qualities 
of mind the advantage lies with Wordsworth. And very remarkable 
from a biographical point of view it is to ascertain, as we do from 
this pamphlet, that not only was Wordsworth’s whole emotional 
nature aroused and quickened by the beauty of promise ^which the 
world in that hour of universal dawn seemed to wear, but that his 
intellect had so clearly comprehended and adopted with conviction 
so decided the principles of Republican government. 

Wordsworth had reached the age of twenty- three. His character, 
VOL. XVIII. n.s. 1 1 
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naturally simple, stern, and ardent, had received kt first no shock of 
either fear or joy from tho events in France; they seemed only 
natural and right. But when he entered into actual contact with 
the soil and people, he could not but become aware of the marvellous 
'change in progress. On the eve of the day on which the king 
pledged his faith to the new constitution, Wordsworth saw with his 
own eyes the joy upon the faces of all men. “ A homeless sound of 
joy was in the sky ; ” and to such primitive, unshaped sounds, 
whether from trees and mountain torrents, or the waves of the sea, 
or the tumultuous movement of the people, Wordsworth’s imagina- 
tion responded with peculiar energy. France was standing “ on the 
top of golden hours in Paris the English wanderer had gathered 
from among the rubbish of the Bastille a fragment to he cherished 
as a relic ; upon the banks of the Loire ho had discussed with 
Beaupuis the end and wisest forms of civil government ; he had 
listened to the speeches of the Girondirs in the National Assembly. ’ 
And now that his republican faith might seem to be tried and tested, 
perhaps somewhat strained, by tho (September massacres and the 
execution of Louis XVI., he still retains unshaken faith in France 
and in the Republic. Until his twenty- second year external nature 
had possessed all his deeper sympathies, and been the inspirer of his 
most intimate hopes, and joys, and fears. This, therefore, was the 
season of* the first love-making of Wordsworth’s soul with human 
society. The easy-going sociability of his laxer hours at Cambridge 
had been felt to be* a carelessness towards that higher self within 
him, which when he was alone asserted its authority and condemned 
his casual pleasures. But now for Wordsworth to unite himself with 
mankind was to widen the life and reinforce the energies of that 
higher self. He Could not quickly or without a struggle renounce 
the new existence which had opened for him. Acts of violence had 
been perpetrated; but “ a time of revolution,” Wordsworth pleaded, 
“is not the season of true Liberty.” “Alas,” he goes on, “the 
obstinacy and perversion of man is such that Liberty is too often 
obliged to borrow the very arms of despotism to overthrow him, and 
in ord^r to reign ii* peace must establish herself by violence. She 
deplores such stem necessity, but the safety of the people, her 
supreme law, is her consolation.” A certain sternness and hardness 
in Wordsworth’s temperament, his youthful happiness, and his 
freedom from tender, personal bonds, enabled him to look, without 
shrinking, upon some severe measures enforced by the leaders of 
the Revolution. Such tenderness as shed tears over the fallen 
body of a king seemed to Wordsworth a specious sensibility. 
His sorrow was yielded to the violated majesty of public order ; 
he lameitted “ that any combination of circumstances should 
have rendered it necessary or advisable to veil for a moment the 
statues of the laws, and that by such emergency the cause of twenty- 
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five millions of people, I may say of the whole human race, should 
have been so materially injured. Any other sorrow for the death of 
Louis is irrational and weak.” This is a young man’s somewhat 
haughty devotion to a cause, untempered and uninformed as yet by 
concrete human sympathies, or the “ humble cares and delicate 
fears ” which come with adult life. 

In this pamphlet Wordsworth’s republican faith is distinctly for- 
mulated. A republic is the least oppressive form of government, 
because, as far as is possible, the governors and the governed become 
one. The property qualification of voters piust be set aside ; the 
mechanic and the peasant may claim their right to a share in the 
national legislation ; the suffrage must be universal. It is indeed 
necessary to delegate power to representatives of the people ; but by 
shortening the duration of the trust, and disqualifying the legislator 
for continuous re-election during a series of years, safeguards against 
the abuse of this delegated authority may be provided. Arbitrary, 
distinctions between man and man ai*e to be abolished; hereditary 
nobility must cease, and with it those titles which are a standing 
insult to the dignity of plain manhood. Laws should be enacted 
rather in favour of the poor man than of the rich. The privileges 
of primogeniture must bo abolished. And then upon the grounds of 
expediency, and of justice, and through force of arguments drawn 
from the nature of man, Wordsworth pleads against monarchy, and 
the aristocratical institutions which form its support. The Bishop 
of Llandaff had found it hard to understand what is meant by the 
equality of man in a state of civil society ; Wordsworth directs his 
lordship for an explanation to one of the articles of the Bights of 
Man. “ Equality, without which liberty cannot exist, is to be met with 
in perfection in that. State in which no distinctions arc to be admitted 
but such as have evidently for their object the general good.” 

There is a young man’s bold and virtuous energy in the argu- 
ments of Wordsworth, if there be less of deep moral prognancy to 
be found than in his later writings. The chief interest of the pamphlet 
lies in its relation to the history of Wordsworth’s mind. And it must 
be noted as assigning its true place to this piccc^of political reasoning, 
that the fact that Wordsworth was able to put forward his faith as a 
series of credenda, and was ready to give an argumentative reason 
for the hope that was in him, is evidence that at this time the most 
joyous period of Wordsworth’s revolutionary fervour was already 
past. So long as the facts of the French Revolution were their own 
justification, so long as the movement manifested its sacred origin by 
a self-evidencing light, Wordsworth’s faith was a joyous confusion 
of thought and emotion, a confluence of the mere gladness of living, 
the hope of youth, instincts and feelings which had existed since his 
childhood, and the readily accepted theories of the day. But .when 
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tli© facts of the Revolution no longer corresponded with his wishes 
or his hopes, Wordsworth threw himself, for temporary defence 
against the threatening danger of disbelief and profound disap- 
pointment, upon theory. As the real cause became increasingly 
desperate — which in 1793 it was far from having become — Words- 
worth put upon his theory an increasing stress and strain, until at 
length opinions clung round his mind as if they were his life, “ nay, 
more, the very being of the immortal soul.” In the process of 
attempting to sustain his faith in the Revolution by means which, to 
one of his constitution of mind, were against naturo, his inmost being 
underwent^ disruption and disintegration. The powers of his nature 
ceased to act with a healthy co-operation ; until, finally turning upon 
the opinions which tyrannized over him to test their validity by the 
intellect alone, “dragging all precepts, judgments, maxims, creeds, 
like culprits to the bar,” Wordsworth escaped from them mournfully, 
through a period of perplexity and intellectual despair. In place of 
truth he found only a conflict of indecisive reasonings. 

The declaration by England of war against France severed Words- 
worth in feeling from the country of his birth and of the traditions 
of his heart. The aggressive action of the French Republic against 
Switzerland gave definite form to his latently growing alienation 
from the adopted country of his hopes, his theories, and his imagin- 
ings. The political part of him became thus a twofold exile ; his 
sympathies, which had been so strong and glad, were thrown back 
upon himself, and turned into bitterness and perplexity. With 
Wordsworth political faith and ardour could not flourish apart from 
a soil in which to take root, and shoot upward and strike downward ; 
his passion was not for ideas in themselves, but for ideas as part of 
the finer breath and expression of a nation’s life. Though abundant 
in power of wing, and free in aerial singleness, like the skylark of 
his own poem, Wordsworth’s faith needed a habitation upon the 
green, substantial earth ; it could not live in perpetual flight* as 
Shelley’s faith lived, a bird of paradise that feeds upon the colours of 
the sunset and sunrise, and if it sleeps at all, sleeps upon the smooth 
night-vind. It is ^asy for us at the present day, to whom the 
events of that passionate period come calmed and quelled, bounded 
in space and controlled by adjacent events, it is easy for us to declare 
that Wordsworth’s loyalty to the ideas of his youth should have 
survived the test ; it is easy for us to see that at no moment in the 
history of the French Revolution had the vast spiritual agents 
which brought it into being spent their force, or converted that 
force into a desperate rage of destruction ; it is easy for us to dis- 
cover that before the principles of the Revolution lay a long career. 
But precisely because the moral nature of Wordsworth, and of others 
along with him, was completely roused, and was sensitive in propor- 
tion to its vital energy, the shock of events was felt severely, and the 
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pain of frustration and disappointment became a blinding pain* 
The failure of the Revolution was felt like the defection and dis- 
honour of a friend, and when all was quieted by iron bonds of 
military rule, it struck with cold finality upon young hearts as 
though it were a death. 

From the first there was a point at which Wordsworth’s adhesion 
to the French historical movement failed or was imperfect, though 
of this fact and its significance Wordsworth himself was at first pro- 
bably not aware ; sooner or later the flaw must havo become a rift 
and gaped. Wordsworth’s sympathy with -the national passion of 
joy and hope in France was spontaneous and involuntary ; but with 
the long intellectual movement which preceded the upheaval of 
society, and with the methods of thought pursued with enthusiasm 
in the eighteenth century, the mind of Wordsworth could at no 
period have been in harmony. During uj) wards of eighty years 
which have elapsed since 1789 the principles of the Revolution have 
approximated, touched, or united themselves to many various schools 
of thought, from that of a Christian democracy to that of Atheistic com- 
munism. But originally 1 o have entered into a very close and complete 
relation to the movement, it would have been necessary to havo come 
up with it out of the centre of the eighteenth-century illumination or 
Avflddrmuj . Looked at from a comprehensive point of vision, the 
Convention appears hut an incident in that great progressive move- 
ment, that flinging-forward, wavelike, of the Ipiman mind, of which 
the Encyclopedia is another incident. But how much of the Ency- 
clopedia ever came home to the genius of the great transcendental 
poet of England, or was assimilated by it ? Neither a dry, mechanical 
deism, nor a tender, sentimental deism was the theological concep- 
tion towards which Wordsworth’s religious feeling could naturally 
incline him ; and Reason, even if Wordsworth had lost all faith in a 
wisdom and spirit of the universe,” would never have been the 
abstraction from the nature of man, to which he would have chosen 
to yield his homage. With Rousseau it might be supposed that the 
mind of the English poet would find something in common ; but the 
sentimental return to nature of Rousseau, his setf-conscious simplicity, 
and his singular combination of brooding sensuality with a recoil 
from the enervating effects of luxury, differed as much as possible 
from the temper and genius of Wordsworth, on one side simple, 
hard-grained, veracious as that of a Westmoreland dalesman, on the 
■othor capable of entrance into a plane of idealizing thought and ima- 
gination, where for Rousseau to breathe would havo ■been death. 
From the aesthetic point of view, the alleged return to nature of the 
revolutionary epoch did not show well ; of what mingled elements it 
really consisted will appear from the paintings of David, and from 
the affectation of Roman manners in public life upon conspicuous 
occasions. The eighteenth century, speaking broadly, had pursued 
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truth by methods of the intellect alone, apart from the suggestions of 
man’s instincts, emotions, and imagination. By-and-by these last 
had leaped into life aggressively, and caught up as weapons of their 
warfare the conclusions which the intellect had forged. With the 
passionate, instinctive side of the great movement Wordsworth was 
sufficiently at one ; but when the revolutionary passions and instincts, 
as yet untrained, and therefore violent and crude, were seduced from 
their true objects, when an apostolic mission to the nations announc- 
ing enfranchisement was exchanged for a war of vulgar conquest, 
then those who would retain their faith in tbc It evolution were driven 
back, and anfong them W" ordsworth was driven back, to the abstractions 
of the revolutionary ensed. Wordsworth, with the logical faculty 
alone, and pursuing the eighteenth-century method of truth- 
discovery — that of the pure intellect — endeavoured to verify his 
republican theories. The result with Wordsworth was that all truth 
for a time disappeared ; certitude with respect to any and every 
class of beliefs became for a time unattainable . 1 

Two chief streams of intellectual and moral tendency are distin- 
guishable in the period subsequent to the Revolution, — the period 
during which Wordsworth attained the full possession of his powers, 
and thence onward to our own days. One of these has endeavoured 
to sustain and develop the most beneficent influences of the eigh- 
teenth century ; to it belong at the present hour modern science — - 
including the science? of political economy — and modern democracy. 
The other should have aimed at supplementing and enriching the 
best gifts of the preceding epoch with new methods, feelings, and 
ideas in accord with the changed condition of tlio human mind. 
Unfortunately for the cause of tranquil and enlarged human culture, 
the two movements, which ought to have been auxiliaries, and the 
men representing each, who ought to have been allies, appeared as 
rival and conflicting forces, each claiming supremacy over the indi- 
vidual mind and over the progress of human society. Hence ha^o 
arisen on either side excesses and extravagances : on the one side 
Catholic reactions, a profound suspicion of modern science, systems 
of spuriefas metaphysics resorted to as an escape from the pressure of 
facts, in art an emasculated medievalism ; on the other, a material- 
istic temper hard and pushing, an unimaginative and unsympathetic 
school in politics, the dreary science drearily pursued, a profound 
suspicion of religion, and intolerance of religious ideas. It would 


(1) The following reference, in the Apology for the French Revolution, to Priestley 
deserves to bo quoted : — “ At this time have we not daily the strongest proofs of the 
success with which, in what you call the best of all monarchical governments, the 
popqjar mind may be debauched ? Loft to the quiet exorcise of their own judgment, 
do yon think that the people would have thought it necessary to set fire to the house of 
yj'i ke philosophic Priestley ? ’* It may be added that the statements made above are not. 
^JOjinions of the writer of this article, but statements oach of which may be verified by 
' reference $o the “ Prelude,’ ’ or some other of Wordsworih’s writings in verse or prose. 
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have needed a greater mind than that of either Bentbam or of Cole- 
ridge to effect a reconciliation, which should not be a compromise, 
between the two movements of the age. As things were, it was 
needful to choose a side. The appropriate work of Wordsworth, and 
of his companion who worked more in the sphere of pure thought, 
was rather to supplement the deficiencies and correct the errors of the 
eighteenth century than to carry on and develop its most precious 
influences. But, in assuming their appropriate places as teachers, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth were at the same time condemned to an 
attitude of hostility with reference to one entire side of the culture 
and the progressive thought of their time. Receiving as we do from 
Wordsworth such a gift of high poetry, such 4n overflow of impas- 
sioned contemplation of the universe from a fixed point of view, we 
know not how we should regret that he entered so absolutely and 
so serenely into his own vision of truth. Had his certitude in beliefs 
transcendental been disturbed by doubts and questionings, he could 
not have displayed a skill of fence and thrust, nor have enjoyed the 
militant exercise, as in our own day Mr. Browning does, who, if he 
would build the walls of our sjnritual city, builds ever with one hand 
working in the work, and the other hand holding a weapon. Could 
we conceive the mind of Wordsworth producing poetry at all in a 
state of divided intellect and feeling, — for as a fact that rift would 
have made Wordsworth's music mute, — wo are compelled to imagine 
the outcome of his mind as resembling the poetiy of Clough, though 
possessing an ampler body of thought and feeling than Clough's, — a 
kind of self-revelation, not without curious interest or even peculiar 
uses in a distracted period, when the head and heart pay separate 
allegiance to rival authorities, but incapable of becoming in a high 
degree a power with individual minds, or the prophecy to a. nation. 
Wc cannot, therefore, regret, for tlio sake of Wordsworth himself 
and of his poetry, that his trust in his own faculties .and their mode 
of operation was complete ; for us, too, it is perhaps well that such 
high, serene, and yet impassioned faith as Wordsworth's should have 
found its adequate record in song ; there are times when we are 
moved to place reliance in it upon the credit elf our past selves, as 
in an intuition, which was once our own during a season of clear 
and solemn vision, and which cannot be ours again. But it is also 
true that Wordsworth's u imaginative faith" (such a name he him- 
self bestows upon it) fails to conic into direct contact with the intellect 
of the present time, and moves us by its prophet-like enouncement of. 
truth transcendental less than such emotional controversy as Mr. 
Browning's moves us. Unless we could carry on the conduct of our 
mental powers upon Wordsworth's method, we could not hold in 
living and immediate possession Wordsworth's conclusions ; and the 
weight and pressure of scientific methods of thought at the present 
time render the conduct of the intellect in Wordsworth's manner 
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possible only by miracle of grace, or by peculiar conformation of 
mind, or through a virginal seclusion of soul. 

In the literature of England, and in the darkest hour of reaction, 
the Revolution found a banner-bearer, an embodied genius half 
formed from the spirit of swift, wild, and beautiful things in 
nature, and half from the keenest joys and anguish of humanity; 
one made to be a saint and a martyr of revolution, tho delicate victim 
thrown to the lions of authorised opinion ; a poet framed for intensi- 
ties of faith, of charity, and of hope ; for illuminated heights of rap- 
ture and of song. But Shelley, who, by virtue of his swift-weaving 
imagination, his artistic impulses, and the incantation of his verse, 
belongs to the nineteenth century, was by virtue of the intellectual 
background and basis of his poetry a child of the eighteenth century, 
a true volunteer against old tyrannies in the wars of enfranchisement 
of the Republic. In order that he should be a revolter it was not 
needful to Shelley that the Revolution should promise an immediate 
success. The abstractions created by the intellect and the passions 
of that age were to him the only realities, and he believed that their 
history would be long. Living as he did in the idea, concrete facts 
appeared to him but as shadows, ever varying and shifting, thrown 
from accidental objects which intervened between the world of men 
and the high, white light of the eternal world. For such poetry, 
which nourished itself upon abstractions, and existed independently 
of the accidents of * the time, a career, even in a season of reaction, 
was open. _Laon and Cythna may stand bound amid the flames ; but 
in due time the martyrs will reach that radiant isle sanctified by the 
Temple of the Spirit. For countless ages Prometheus may hang 
nailed to the mountain-wall ; but the day will dawn of his deliver- 
ance, when the whole sphere of earth must break into blossom and 
into song. For Shelley, whether France -were enslaved or free, 
liberty remained. But such political passion as Wordsworth’s united 
itself with an actual cause. It was roused by the presence of v the 
elements of noble national life, not somewhere apart in the air, not 
in some remote political primum mobile , but in the veritable life of a 
nation/ For such pGfctry of revolution after the regime of the Direc- 
tory and the 18th Brumaire the career w r as closed. 

Yet some fruits of his early republican faith remained with Words- 
worth ; and — what is more important — that in his own nature which 
at first made him a sympathizer with the Revolution, remained. 
When, after the time of trial, of intellectual perplexity, and moral 
confusion, there came by degrees light and calm, spiritual restoration 
^^/frtrength, it was not an altogether new self that Wordswt>rth 
£<*ind, but his former self changed from youth to manhood, as men 
have been changed by a bed of sickness from which they have 
arisen. At this period, as we find recorded in the “Prelude,” the 
influence of his sister was peculiarly precious and sanative ; but this 
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influence of Wordsworth’s sister was less like that of one active 
human spirit upon another than that of the tender, tranquillising, 
and yet ardent breathing of the life of external nature : — 

“ Thy breath, 

Bear sister ! was a kind of gentler spring 

That went before my footsteps.” 

She did not so much compel him to new lines of thought or habits of 
feeling, as restore him by an atmosphere of loving wisdom to his 
wiser and more gracious self. It is a remarkable and characteristic 
fact that Wordsworth, in the poetical autobiography which ho has 
left with us, attributes no influence of primary importance upon the 
growth of his mind to any sold, whether kindred or antagonist, of 
man or woman. The sympathy and the intellectual action of Cole- 
ridge helped to foster and advance Wordsworth’s instinctive tend- 
encies of thought ; but Coleridge did not contribute any dominant 
idea to Wordsworth’s mind, nor move him apart or sideways from 
the track along which he was progressing. Wordsworth was never 
driven out of any position by force of argument, nor attracted into 
a new position by compelling sympathy with another mind. For 
Mary Hutchinson his love was a deep, tender, and enduring feeling ; 
but it was not that kind of passion which lifts a man into a new and 
strange world of winged light, and swift winds of joy, and rapturous 
self-abandonment. She was to him like a calm recess among the 
woods, sheltered from tempest and from extremities of heat, with its 
refreshment of living water, and its little solitude of greenest herbage. 
Obstacles were removed from Wordsworth’s way by other hands, 
flowers were planted in its rugged and bare spots ; but he was not 
diverted from his path, or guided to points of vision which lay to the 
left or right. His sister led Wordsworth back to nature, and softened 
down the over- sternness of his earlier temper. In her sensitiveness 
he seemed to discern a finer kind of justice to which he had been 
blind, and. thus he came to distrust, perhaps overmuch, the bold 
judgments which he had but lately passed upon events. Few things 
are more difficult than to receive an accession, even a slight accession, 
to a man’s powers of moral discernment, without at the same time 
acquiring a suspicion of his past self either in kind or in degree not 
wholly warranted by fact. With Wordsworth’s aspiring force now 
co-existed a certain loving humbleness, meekness, or docility of 
senses, affections, and intellect. He was less sanguine than formerly; 
he cared less for theories of human progress, and less for the abstrac- 
tion “ man.” Growing into a habit of estimating things somewhat 
like that of Burke, it seemed to Wordsw r orth now that there was a 
certain effeminacy in levelling down the truth to general notions, 
and so avoiding the difficulties and rough edges of truth, which are 
felt when we deal, not with abstractions,, but with concrete details. 
But, while these modifications of moral and intellectual temper had 
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taken place, Wordsworth’s veneration for the stuff of common 
human nature, his democratic sense of the dignity of manhood, was 
not lost. What is most precious in our common human nature 
seemed to him to be whatever is most simple, primitive, and per- 
manent. This he found among the hardy peasantry of his own North- 
Country district. And if “ man” was less to Wordsworth than for- 
merly, individual men and women became infinitely more. With his 
democratic feeling for what is best in human nature, corresponded 
his feeling for language considered as the instrument of his art. 
WJiat is best in language, it seemed to Wordsworth, were those 
simple, strong, and living forms of speech, in which the permanent 
and primitive feelings bf men utter themselves. Wordsworth’s theory 
of poetic diction was perhaps not enounced with perfect clearness, 
and has certainly been gravely misunderstood. It was not the lan- 
guage of the peasant, as such, any more than the language of the 
courtier or the philosopher, as such, which seemed admirable to him ; 
it was the permanent and passionate speech of man, wherever to be 
found, which he sought after; and in the speech of simple men 
Wordsworth believed that there was more of such stuff to retain, and 
less matter to be rejected as belonging to merely local or occasional 
uses, than in the speech of over- cultivated, artificial refinement. 
However Wordsworth may have failed to convey his precise meaning 
in his celebrated prose prefaces, it cannot truly be asserted that 
his practice and his* Jheory were not in agreement. To us of the 
present day there arc few characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry 
more refreshing, when we turn to it from contemporary writings, 
which represent, in dramatic fashion, characters and incidents of 
humble life, than its entire freedom from condescension. It neither 
studies the persons nor repeats the phrases of shepherd, of cottage 
matron, of peasant-patriarch, of village schoolmaster with an air of 
sentimental or of humorous superiority. Michael and Matthew, Ruth 
and Margaret, the Leech-gathcrcr and the Pedlar, are figures as 
great or graceful as those of Dion or Laodamia. Around the body of 
the Highland girl is effused a light which makes her, while so real 
and lrulnan, radiant**as a spiritual vision ; into the voice jf the 
solitary Reaper gathers all the thrilling power, which penetrates 
and persists, of nature in her furthest and clearest solitudes, with all 
the stored-up tradition of human sorrow that is deep and dim, and 
of human strife that is unavailing. 1 

“ I should think,” Wordsworth wrote to a friend in the year 1821, 
“that I had lived to little purpose, if my notions on the subject of 
g^V^riiment had undergone no modification : my youth must, in that 
cas^ have been without enthusiasm, and my manhood endued with 

(1) It is worth, noting that the personages of many of Wordsworth’s poems are not 
literal .portraits, but ideal studies formed from several individuals. Wordsworth says of 
Matthew, “Like the wanderer in tbe * Excursion,’ this schoolmaster was made np of 
several, both of his class, and men of other occupations.” 
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small capability of profiting by reflection. If I were addressing those 
who have dealt so liberally with the words renegade, apostate, &c., I 
should retort the charge upon them, and say, You have been deluded 
by places and persons, while I have stuck to principles . I abandoned 
France and her rulers when they abandoned the struggle for liberty, 
gave themselves up to tyranny, and endeavoured to enslave the 
world.” 1 This is not a mere piece of logical fence, but in large 
measure a faithful statement of what actually occurred. Words- 
worth’s sympathies attached themselves, not to words or abstract * 
notions, but to an actual cause. When once .again his gaze was 
passionately turned upon public events, England ‘stood alone,* defend- 
ing from mortal assault- the very life of virtue* in mankind. The 
war, which at its commencement had made Wordsworth an alien in 
heart from the country of his birth, now bound him to that country 
which seemed to be the one land in which a passionate sense of 
justice still survived. Wordsworth poured his adult strength, in 
comparison with which his youthful enthusiasm seems a shallow 
excitement, into this channel. Indignation and pity, a lofty sense of 
right, deep sympathy with the spiritual life of suffering nations, a 
consciousness of his own maturity, and larger force of intellect and 
of feeling — all these conjoined to lift the whole being of the poet 
into a nobler mood than it had yet attained. From 1802 to 1815 
the shocks of great events followed one another rapidly, and kept 
aglow Wordsworth’s heart and imagination. In the summer of 
1802, upon a July morning, before London was awake, Wordsworth 
left the great, city, and from the roof of the Dover coach looked at 
the gliding river and (lie sleeping houses a* he p issed on his way to 
the Continent. During the brief peace he had an opportunity or 
contrasting the condition, of Franco under the Consulate, when 
Calais looked sombre upon "Buonaparte's birthday, with her slate in 
the prouder season of his youth, when the very “senselessness of joy” 
was sublime. The calm which followed the Peace of Amiens was 
the thunderous calm that goes before a storm. In the autumn 
months the strength of Wordsworth’s soul lay coucliant and brood- 
ing; his spirit was gathering up its forces; wiien his eye turned 
outward,' lie saw little at that moment in which to rejoice ; the pet- 
tiness of life, alike though not, equally in England and in France, 
the absence of high aims, heroic manners, and far-scarching ideas, 
oppressed him. Yet he did not really despond; within him lay a, 
forefeeling of the great destiny which was due to his nation. He 
sank inwards from thought to thought, with no sadness in the 
nerves, no disposition to tears, no unconquerable sighs, yet with a 
melancholy in the soul, a steady remonstrance, and a high resolve. 2 

(1) Prose Works, vol. iii. pp. 268, 260. 

(2) -I apply to Wordsworth at this time words which ho used in another connection. 
Advice to the Young , Prose Works, vol. i. pp. 319, 320. 
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The declaration of war, and the threatened invasion of 1803, roused 
him to a spirit of more active patriotism : — 

" No parleying now ! in Britain is one breath.” 

Three years later the conquest of North Germany, that deadly 
blow which left England to maintain the struggle almost or alto- 
gether single-handed, only exalted Wordsworth's spirit of reso- 
lution : — 

“ ’Tis well ! from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought.” 

In 1808 the treacherous policy of Napoleon consummated itself 
when Ferdinand was forced to resign the crown of Spain, and the 
French troops entered Madrid to proclaim Joseph Buonaparte a king. 
Until this moment the dominant motive that sustained the war was a 
stem sense of duty ; the highest and best state of moral feeling to 
which the most noble-minded among Englishmen could attain — 
except in rare moments of exaltation — was “ a deliberate and prepa- 
ratory fortitude, a sedate and stern melancholy, which had no sun- 
shine, and was exhilarated only by the lightnings of indignation." 
But the rising of the Spaniards as a nation seemed of a sudden to 
change the entire face of things. Out of the depth of disappointment 
and the sense of frustration which followed, Wordsworth thus, in 
memorable words, describes the change which was effected : — 

“ But from the moment of the rising of the people of tho Pyrenoan penin- 
sula, there was a mighty change ; we were instantaneously animated ; and, from 
that moment, the contest assumed tho dignity, which it is not in the power of 
anything but hope to bestow ; and, if 1 may dure to transfer language, 
prompted bj r a revelation of tho stato of being that admits not of decay or 
change, to tho concerns and interests of our transitory planet, from that moment 
‘this corruptible put on incorruption, and this mortal put on immortality.’ 
This sudden elevation was on no account more welcome, was by nothing moro 
endeared than by the returning senso which accompanied it of inward liberty 
and choice, which gratified our moral yearnings, inasmuch as it would give 
henceforward to our actions as a people, an origination and direction unques- 
tionably moral — as it was froo — as it was manifestly in sympathy with the 
species — as it admitted therefore of fluctuations of generous feeling — of appro- 
bation and of complacency. Wo were intelloctualized also in proportion; wo 
looked € backward upon the records of tho human race with pride, and instead of 
being afraid, we deligffied to look forward into futurity. It was imagined that 
this new-born spirit of resistance, rising from tho most sacred feelings of the 
human heart, would diffuse itself through many countries ; and not merely for 
the distant future, but for tho present, hopes wero entortained as bold as they 
were disinterested and generous.” 

The pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra is Wordsworth's 
loftiest, most passionate, most prophet-like utterance as a prose- 
writer. Although an occasional piece, its interest and importance 
are of an enduring kind. It may be classed in the small group of 
writings dealing with occasional incidents and events in their relation 
to what is everlasting and universal, at the head of which stands 
Milton’s prophetic pamphlet, the sublime “ Arcopagitica.’' Words- 
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worth’s “ Convention of Cintra” takes a place in this group not far 
below the speech of Milton ; and Wordsworth’s pamphlet is depressed 
to that position chiefly because, in its discussion of the details of the 
French surrender, is retained a larger quantity of the perishable 
matter of history. Considering the event from a military point of 
•view, we can hardly be warranted in doubting that the decision of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, confirmed and justified as it is by the great 
military historian of the Peninsular War, was a sound and prudent 
decision. Wordsworth, however, wrote neither as a soldier nor as a 
mere politician, but with “ the antipathies and sympathies, the loves 
and hatreds of a citizen— of a human being.” • The military profes- 
sion cultivates an almost exclusive attention ip the external, the 
material and mechanical side of public events, and a disregard of 
moral interests, a faintness of sympathy with the best feelings, a 
dimness of apprehension of the chief truths relating to the happiness 
and dignity of man in society. The practical statesman, skilled in 
seeing into the motives and managing the selfish passions of his fol- 
lowers, acquires “ a promptness in looking through the most super- 
ficial part of the characters of those men, and this he mistakes for a 
knowledge of human kind.” Of the wisdom which includes a recog- 
nition of the deeper emotions, the instincts and ardours of a people, 
the energy to dare and to achieve — at times almost miraculously 
brought into being — the delicacy of moral honour — in a word, of all 
that is, as it -were, the higher function of the livijig body of society 
— men of routine, who manage the machine of the State, are either 
unaware or contemptuously sceptical. Wordsworth’s school of 
political wfisdom did not lie amid a host of petty and conflicting 
self-interests, nor among factions which force men astray against 
their will : — 

“ Not there ; but in dark wood, and rocky cave, 

And hollow vale which foaming torrents fill 
With omnipresent murmur as they ravo 
Down their steep beds, that never will bo still.” 

Among such enduring, free, aM passionate presences of nature there 
were seclusion and a refuge from motives of petty expediency, and 
arguments of formal, professional pedantry, Here Wordsworth 
could look into the life of things ; hero he could submit himself to 
the vast impalpable motives of justice, and of the deep fraternity of 
nations ; he could pursue those trains of reasoning which originate 
from, and are addressed to, the universal spirit of man. His purpose 
was not merely, with the energy of a widely- ranging intellect, to use 
truth as a powerful tool in the hand, but “ to infuse truth as a vital 
fluid in the heart.” It was not knowledge merely which he wished 
to convey ; but knowledge animated by the breath and life of appro- 
priate feeling ; it was not wisdom alone as a possession, but wisdom 
as a power. Whether men would listen to him or not, did not in the 
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flrst instance concern Wordsworth. When the singing-robe or the 
prophetic mantle is on, a man does not peer about anxiously for 
auditors. The writer felt that he had a work to do, and he was 
straitened until that work should be accomplished; he uttered his 
prophecy as the night-wind sings to men who sleep, or revel, or toil 
at the ledger, and do not hear ; only one and another wakeful and 
apprehensive may attend to the dirge or the promise as it passes by ; 
he that hath cars to hear, let him hear. 

Wordsworth’s stylo in this pamphlet is singularly living and 
organic. With the mechanism of sentence-constructing he did not 
over trouble himself to make acquaintance, although he had a full 
sense of the importance of right workmanship in verse. Each 
sentence here lives and grows before the reader ; its development is 
like a vital process of nature, and the force from which it originates 
is not speedily expended. “ Language/’ Wordsworth has s;iid else- 
where, “ if it do not uphold, and feed, and leave in cpiict, like the 
power of gravitation, or the air we breathe, is a counter- spirit unre- 
mittingly and noiselessly at work, to subvert, to lay waste, to vitiate, 
and to dissolve.” Here the thought and feeling are not crystal-likc 
with sharp, dear edges ; rather they saturate the language which 
sustains them as a solvent, and which conveys them to us in such a 
way that they at once enter into the vital action of the mind. 
Passages of close inquiry into facts occur, but these are the least 
permanently interesting portions of the pamphlet. At times the 
progress of ideas stems to be slow, and the passion studiously delibe- 
rate; but the sweep of mind is wide and comprehensive, and the 
motion seems slow partly because it is high up, and uninterrupted 
by the recurring incidents which mark and measure the advance of 
thought or feeling upon a lower level : justice and indignation, 
sorrow and hope, bear the thought which soars through large spaces 
of the sky ; the motion, when it seems least rapd, is like that of a 
broad- winged bird which sails far aloft, and only at long intervals 
utters a cry. 

It is not necessary to retrace the arguments by which Wordsworth 
attempts to justify the popular indignation against the Convention 
and its authors. *Wh ether a defeated French army should have 
been permitted to depart to France with its arms, its baggage, and 
its plunder, or not, is a question which we can be content to leave 
unanswered. What loses nothing of its importance and power is 
the noble conception of national well-being which this pamphlet 
displays, its comprehension of the spiritual life of a people, its 
recognition of the superior might of moral over material forces, its 
lefty and masculine devotion to justice, its sympathy, deep, tender, 
and empassioned, with the varying moods of hope, resolution, forti- 
tude, rage* despair, of an afflicted land. One or two passages may- 
be selected from the pamphlet, but the whole has an organic unity, 
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$md any passage severed from the rest, and thrust forward as a 
specimen, seems in a measure denaturalised, and deprived of its vital 
function. 

Riddance of the French not the object of the war. — “ From those impulses, then, 
our brethren of the Peninsula had risen ; they could havo risen from no other. By 
these energies, and by such others as (undor judicious encouragement) would 
naturally grow out of and unite with these, the multitudes, who havo risen, 
stand ; and if they desert them, must fall. Riddance, mere riddance— safety, 
mere safety, are objects far too deiined, too inert and passive in their own 
nature to havo ability either to rouse or to sustain. They win not the mind by 
any attraction of grandeur or sublime delight, either in effort or in endurance ; 
for tho mind gains consciousness of its strength to undergo only by exercise 
among materials which admit tho impression of its pftwer ; which grow under 
it, which bond under it, which resist, which change under its influence, w r hich 
alter either through its might or in its presence, by^t or before it. Those, 
during times of tranquillity, are tho objects with which, in the studious walks 
of sequestered life, genius most loves to hold intercourse ; by which it is reared 
and supported ; these are tho qualities in action and in objoct, in imago, in 
thought, and in feeling, from communion with which proceeds originally all 
that is creative in art or science, and all that is magnanimous in virtue. 
Despair thinks of safety, and hath no purpose ; fear thinks of safety, despond- 
ency looks the same way ; but these passions are far too selfish, and therefore 
too blind, to reach the tiling at which they aim, even when there is in them 
sufficient dignity to have an aim. All courage is a projection from ourselves; 
however shortlived, it is a motion of hope. But these thoughts bind too closely 
to tho present and to the past, that is, to tho self which is or has beon. 
Whereas tho vigour of the human sold is from without and from futurity, in 
breaking down limit, and losing and forgetting herself in the sensation and 
image of Country and of the human race : and when she returns and is most 
restricted and confined, her dignity consists in tho contemplation of a better and 
more exalted being, which, though proceeding from herself, she loves and is 
devoted to as to another.” 

* £ v * * * 

Vox Voptdi . — “ For, when tho people speaks loudly, it is from being strongly 
possessed either by the Godhead or the Demon ; and ho, who cannot discover the 
true spirit from the falso, hath no ear for profitable communion. But in all 
that regarded tho destinies of Spain, and her own as connected with them, the 
voice ot Britain liad the unquestionable sound of inspiration. If the gentlo 
passions of pity, love, and gratitude be porches of the temple ; if the sontiinents 
of admiration and rivalry ho pillars upon which the structure is sustained ; if, 
lastly, hatred and anger and vengeance, ho steps, which, by a mystery of 
nature, lead to the House of Sanctity ; then it was manifest to what power the 
edifico was consecrated ; and that the voice within was of holiness and truth.” 

* * * - * *• 

Arts of reave, vnder a Despotism. — “ Now commerce, manufactures, agricul- 
ture, and all the poaceful arts, are of the naturo of virtues or intellectual 
powers : they cannot be given ; they cannot bo stuck in here and there ; they 
must spring up ; they must grow of themselves ; they may bo cncouragod ; they 
thrive better with encouragement and delight in it ; but the obligation must 
have bounds nicoly defined; for they are delicate, proud, and independent. 
But a tyrant has no joy in anything which is endued w T ith such excellence ; he 
sickens at the sight of it ; ho turns away from it as an insult to his own attri- 
butes.” 

Wordsworth’s political writings, subsequent to the year 1815, are 
of .inferior interest. A part of their effect is that of enabling us to 
stand away from Wordsworth, clear of his shadow, that we may 
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receive his influence at an independent point of vision of our own. 
After the peace and the restoration of Louis XVIII., came the dreary 
age of politics, the time of the Holy Alliance and the Regency. 
Wordsworth’s nature, which had been kept fervent by the impression 
of great events during the war with France, now inevitably in a 
certain measure cooled, and hardened as it cooled. It has been 
shown that his position as teacher of new spiritual truths condemned 
him to hostility towards the ideas inherited from the eighteenth 
century, among which may be found the chief factors of modern 
politics, as far as modern politics arc other than stationary or retro- 
gressive^ Wordsworifch’s patriotic enthusiasm on behalf of England, 
and the English natjon and polity, as soon as the ardour kindled and 
kept alive by the struggle with France had died out, left behind it 
in his nature a certain deposit of the grey ash of English conser- 
vatism. And a plea in favour of Wordsworth’s conservatism, as 
that of a maintainor of things spiritual against the grosser interests 
of life, may be urged if we consider some of the hard and coarse 
aspects of the Whiggism of his time, if we reflect upon the exag- 
gerated estimates formed of salvation by “ useful knowledge,” the 
pushing upward by strength and shift of the middle class for ascend- 
ancy, the apparent substitution in politics of interests in place of 
ideas, the general devotion to material comfort, the pride in mechanic 
arts, the hard and shallow criticism of literature uttered by the chief 
organ of Whiggism. We have conspicuous instances in our own 
day of chivalrous and ardent natures, which, being bewildered by 
the yet unorganized civilisation of a democratic period, for want of 
the patience of faith and hope, the enduringness of nerve needed for 
sane and continuous action, fling themselves into a worship of the 
Past, a worship blind to its vaster selfishness and materialisms, or 
waste their chivalry in schemes for the sudden attainment of a 
miniature Utopia. Such was not Wordsworth’s case. It needs less 
of insight and imaginative ardour to discover the elements of noble 
spiritual life in the democracy than in the bourgeoisie. Henry Crabb 
Robinson has recorded that he once heard Wordsworth say, half in 
joke, Jialf in earnest, “ I have no respect whatever for Whigs, but I 
have a great deal of the Chartist in me.” This is literally true. 
Wordsworth could at no time have become a Whig politician, whose 
creed must be written in useful prose, not in harmonious song ; but 
had the period of Wordsworth’s youth, when a spring-like courage 
and animation flooded his being, fallen in with the days of the 
Chartist movement, one can hardly doubt that ho would have con- 
ceived it to be his special mission to organize the aspirations of the 
working classes around great ideas, and thus to spiritualise the 
democracy. 

The descent from the pamphlot on the Convention of Cintra, to 
the Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmoreland (1818), is 
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steep and sudden. The addresses were written to oppose the candi- 
dature of Brougham, and aid in securing the return to Parliament of a 
member of tho House of Lowther. The long years of hostility to 
France and loyalty to England have manifestly told upon Words- 
worth, and it would require a recession into very broad and abstract 
doctrines indeed to discover that his principles are now the same 
with those which he held in 1793. His sympathy with the earlier 
stages of the French Tie volution, which survived until at least the 
date of the “ Cintra '' pamphlet, has now ceased to exist ; his condemna- 
tion of the war of England against the Republic, also distinctly 
declared in 1808, lias now changed into approval. The ccftistitution 
which Bishop Watson had been reproved for* admiring overmuch 
is now “ the happy and glorious Constitution, in Church and State, 
which we have inherited from our Ancestors. ,, The ideal to which 
his imagination renders tribute is not now the fierce and fair 
Republic, but “ our inestimable Church Establishment/' In 1793 
Wordsworth wrote, “ If you should lament the sad reverse by which 
the hero of the Necklace has been divested of about 1,300,000 livres 
of annual revenue, you may find some consolation, that a part of this 
prodigious mass of riches is gone to preserve from famine some 
thousands of cures, who were pining in villages unobserved by 
Courts." In 1818 lie wrote, “Places, Pensions, and formidable 
things, if you like ! but far better these, with our King and Consti- 
t ution, with our quiet firesides and flourishing fields, than proscrip- 
tion and confiscation without them ! 99 Wordsworth had indeed lost 
courage, as he confesses, when, in the prospect of each possible change, 
visions of proscription and confiscation rose before him. 

The axioms of faith, of hope, of sacred daring, had been recurred 
to in his earlier writings, and formed the points of departure in his 
trains qf impassioned reasoning ; now their place is taken by axioms 
of prudence, of caution, of distrust. In Wordsworth's new creed 
there was much that was noble, for, like Burke, he was always an 
extraordinary, not an ordinary Conservative in politics ; but one 
thing that creed necessarily wanted — the power of impulsion, the 
power of initiating and supporting a steadfast and generous advance. 
And, as might bo anticipated, from this period onward a decline is 
observable also in the poetry of Wordsworth. He did not now ever 
enter into novel states of feeling ; he was not precisely exhausting an 
earlier accumulation of power, but ho was with feebler energy and 
insight repeating processes which had at one time been so admirably 
productive. According to the Wordsworthian method in poetry, a 
certain emanation, partly given by the object, partly by the poet’s 
mind, a tertium quid which is neither mind nor object, but an aspect 
or an influence partaking of both, becomes tho subject of song. 
Wordsworth had now acquired a power of applying this method at 
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will to any topic, and the application of this contemplative method 
had grown into a habit, only at irregular times inspired by new and 
vivid emotion, or fed by a fresh, quick outwelling of thought. 
Thus one is compelled to state the main fact. But it is also true that 
in Wordsworth’s poetry his earlier self, though encumbered by the 
growth of his later personality, was not extinct. To one who does 
not wholly fail in sympathy with Wordsworth’s genius, while the 
fading of spiritual light from his poetry is manifest, a mild and 
equable splendour remains as in the western sky at sunset ; places 
still alive and instinct with intense glory may be discerned, and 
there are ‘mysterious flushings and brightenings at times ; therefore 
we arc unable to withdraw our eyes, though momently we may note 
how quiescence comes, and the repose which will be long. 

With those who hold Wordsworth’s influence to be a beneficent 
influence, it is a manifest duty to diminish in no degree the impres- 
sion which he is capable of making upon the mind of the present 
time. We are grateful for this gift of his complete Prose Works. 
We cannot but express surprise that the English people does not yet 
possess a complete collection of his Poems. We take the present 
publication as a pledge that now at length w r e shall be put in pos- 
session of that portion of Wordsworth’s poetry — of importance in con- 
nection with the “ Prelude ” and the “ Excursion ” — which is known 
to exist in manuscript. And to this should be added, in compliance 
with a wish long entertained, and formally expressed by the poet, 
the Continental journals of his wife and sister. The warm welcome 
accorded to Dorothy Wordsworth’s journal in Scotland is evidence 
that the present moment is a ripe and suitable one for such a 
publication . 1 

Edward Dowdtcn. 

(1) Tho present publication includes one short poem by Wordsworth hitherto 
unprinted, — some verses inscribed in a copy of his poems presented to the Queen in 
1846. It breathes the spirit of old age, and, without any distinctive power as poetry, 
possesses a certain pathetic interest. In connection with the subject of this article, 
and the charges of renegade and apostate brought against Wordsworth, the roader 
may bo directed to a letter from Mr. Robert Browning to the editor -with rofercnco to 
Mr. Browning’s poem “ Ttt/e Lost Leader.” (Preface, p. xxxvii.) The private impres- 
sion of the Prose Works gives a portrait of Wordsworth from a crayon drawing 
by Nash, made for Southey. J suppose it to he a faithful record of tho prosaic aspoct 
of Wordsworth’s face, and, as such, of decided value. It were well if this portrait 
superseded, in editions of Wordsworth’s poems, the maudlin Pickcrsgill likeness, tho 
original of winch is at St. John’s College, Cambridge. The portrait l>y Haydon — 
Wordsworth standing on Helvellyn — from which the head was engraved by Lupton, 
is stated by a competent authority, the Rev. R. P. GravoR, to be the true portrait of 
Wordsworth in his mood of inspiration. u Nothing,” ho writes, “ can be truer to the 
original than the droop of th6 head weighed down by the thoughts and feelings over 
which tile active imagination is pleasurably brooding.” The portraits by Haydon and 
by Nash appear to me to he not, opposed, but complementary. On the subject of 
portraits see the lecture on Wordsworth by Mr. Graves in “ Afternoon Lectures” 
(1869). 
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It was hard to realise that we were actually on the spot which 
witnessed the overthrow of the Athenian Empire. My companion 
and myself were aroused from the slumber that had crept over us 
during the last hour of our railway journey’from Catania by a light 
being flashed upon the carriage, and the announcement that we had 
reached Syracuse, and had better look out for toother resting-place 
for the night. The guard, who had already sho^n a tender solicitude 
for our betaking ourselves to un biion albergo , saw us into the solitary 
omnibus of which the town could boast ; and away we started, under 
his guidance, to the Victoria Hotel, over the drawbridge and beneath 
the huge cavernous gates of the citadel, with the waters of the Great 
Harbour plashing below us in the darkness. Modern Syracuse has 
returned to the limits of the original settlement of Arkhias on 
Ortygia, the “Quail's” island; and its maze of narrow, squalid 
streets, or rather lanes, made the houses look as though they were 
about every moment to close upon our jolting and rickctty convey- 
ance. At last wo reached our destination ; and escorted by an 
English-speaking guide who had scented his prey almost before we 
had entered the house, were ushered into a vast, dismal room, with 
two small beds, and that peculiar musty smell i!hat reminds one of 
church- vaults and dead beetles. Dreary enough it looked at our first 
entrance, with its four gaunt windows half hidden by dingy strips of 
faded brocade, out of which the ghosts of Nikias and Gylippus might 
be expected to emerge ; but we became reconciled to our quarters in 
the space of two or three days, and had it not been for certain 
sanitary deficiencies should have found them comfortable enough. 
Our escort could not be induced to leave us, and occupied his time 
partly in arranging the details of the next day’s excursion, partly in 
explaining that the scantiness of our supper was not due to either 
cook or landlord, but to the unexpected lateness gf our arrival* His 
name, wc found, was Felice Valerio, and he afterwards proved an 
excellent guide and a cheorful companion. He had once tried a 
settler’s life in Florida, he told us, but had found his way back to his 
native home, and a wife as well, upon whoso shoulders he laid the 
blame of his remaining in a place where no “dollars” were to be 
made. Perhaps, however, his disparaging comparisons of Syracusan 
and American existence were not quite sincere. 

Our first drive led us along the southern side of the Epipolae (so 
named, according to Thucydides, from its being “ above ” the city), 
which forms the western angle of the large trilateral plateau, to 
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which the primitive settlement on the island afterwards extended 
itself. It was here that the Athenians established themselves when, 
in b.c. 414, they seriously set about the siege of Syracuse ; and across 
its level surface was built their double wall of circumvallation, from 
the Bay of Trogilus on the north to the Great Harbour on the south, 
which proved so nearly fatal to the city and its defenders. It 
was here, too, that Nikias and Demosthenes made their night attack 
in that last desperate effort to subdue the great Republic of Sicily ; 
and it was easy to fancy the Athenian soldiers clambering up the 
weather-beaten limestone cliffs, losing themselves in the innumerable 
narrow gullies that wind and rain had scooped out in the side of the 
rock, and vainly seeking some shrub or tuft of grass on the bare crag 
to which to cling. The height of the cliff is not great ; but a body 
of men stationed on the top would have little difficulty in repelling 
an assault up the steep and jagged sides of the plateau, especially 
when aided by a dark night. Facing the southern front of the 
Epipolae, on the left of our road, the small stream of the Anapo 
wound along through low, rich, pestiferous ground, the ancient marsh 
of Lysimeleia, now called U Pantanelli , so destructive to the Athenian 
army, and to the Carthaginians of Himilco a few years later. 
Lysimeleia was also known to the ancients as Syrako, from which the 
' city derived its name ; but the word was probably of native Sikeliot 
origin. 

Close to the marsh was the tomb of Archimedes, which Cicero dis- 
covered (Tusc. Disp' v. 23) and restored. The Roman orator’s pious 
labours, however, were not very permanent. The inhabitants do not 
seem to have had much appreciation of mathematical merit, and the 
very site of the monument is now unknown. The tombs which the 
ciceroni at present dignify with the names of Archimedes and 
Timoleon, not far from the old church of S. Giovanni, are neat 
erections with late Doric facades, which probably contain the ashes of 
Roman citizens. The tomb which Cicero found lay outside the 
Porta Acragiana, on the road to Agrigcntum, where the south- 
western wall of the city approached the shore of the Great Harbour. 
This wall, which o^ed its construction to Gelon, ran across the pro- 
montory that formed the mainland portion of the city at the time of 
the Athenian invasion. It was called Achradina, from the aypabes, 
or wild pear-trees, which still grow plentifully on its high rocky 
ground, and which are celebrated in the Verrine Orations of Cicero. 
Traces of the old walls are still to be seen along the base of the 
triple Epipolae, and above the line of the sea. On the latter side 
be visible from the railway, which skirts them, were it 
the trains run for the most part through a cleanly-cut trench 
sorie, twenty feet deep. Westward of Achradina stretches the 
triangular table-land, the whole of which is sometimes roughly called 
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Epipolse. This, at least, is its designation in Thucydides ; but more 1 
strictly speaking, only the western come* bore the title, the north- 
eastern &ngle being Tykhe, and the south-eastern angle Neapolis. 
Neapolis was named Temenitis at the period of the Athenian siege, 
and it was there that Gylippus had his camp, midway between the 
walls of the town and the lines of the Athenians. On Temenitis 
and the slope below it were congregated the most famous public 
buildings of Syracuse, whose shattered remains have still such a 
charm for the visitor of to-day. On tho top of the hill stood a 
colossal statue of Apollo, the guardian of the city, and patron of the 
Dorian race, from whose Temenos, or consecrated demesne, the whole 
locality acquired its name. The image of the god was erected just 
outside the city, like the statues of Apollo Arkhagetes at Naxos and 
Gela, to symbolize that the protection of the deity extended over the 
fields as well as the dwelling-houses of the state, and that the invader 
would have to pass his protecting arm before he could approach the 
gates of the city. Again and again had that arm availed to defend 
its worshippers, and even Yerres, the Roman harpy, had failed to 
carry off the god. It was reserved for Tiberius, “ the friend of the 
provincials,” like a classical Lord Elgin, to remove the image to 
Rome. The Temenitis was still open when Himilco besieged Syracuse 
in B.c. 39(3. Dionysius I., whose reign lasted from 406 to 367, had 
already enclosed the northern part of Epipolno, together with Tykhe, 
so called from a temple of Fortune which existed there. The tyrant, 
to whom Syracuse owed its safety during the terrible period of 
Carthaginian invasion, worked at the fortifications in a truly regal 
manner. Within twenty days, three and a half miles of wall were 
constructed with the help of sixty thousand workmen and six 
thousand yoke of oxen* and the ruins of it that are left attest the 
massive magnificence of the work. It was not completely finished, 
however, until 385, when all the four cities of Syracuse — Ortygia, 
Achradina, Tykhe, and Neapolis — first became encircled by one belt of 
wall. When Ilamilcar attacked Epipolie from the west in 309, at the 
very time that Agathokles, the Syracusan despot, was engaged in 
besieging Carthage, he found Neapolis so strongly fortified as to defy 
all assaults. It was not until after his unsuccessful attempt, that 
Agathokles undertook the fortification of tho southern cliff* of the 
Epipolao, but the circumvallation of the whole plateau does not seem 
to have been completed until tho reign of Iliero II., about forty years 
later. 

Immediately below the rocky level, no\v overgrown withtgrass and 
weeds, on which the figure of Apollo once towered to the sky, the 
theatre is cut out of the sloping hollow of the cliff. Tier after tier 
of seats is hewn in the grey battered limestone, where the comedies 
of Epicharmus might have been acted in tho time of Hiero I., and 
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where JEschylus, we may conclude almost with certainty, arranged 
his choruses and dictated his plays. It was the largest theatre, next 
after those of Miletus and Megalopolis, which existed in the Greek 
world, and its situation is indescribably beautiful. With the inborn 
love of the sea that distinguished the Greek race, the theatre was 
made to look out over the Great Harbour, and away to the Bay of 
Daskon and the foam-beaten headlands of Plemmyrium. In the 
foreground would have risen the stately temple of Zeus Olympius, on 
the further side of the Anapo ; and there, in the days of the Athenian 
invasion, the citizens might have looked down upon the tents of 
their enemies, or watched that terrible struggle in the harbour when 
the ships and the empire of Athens went down together. The semi- 
circle of the structure must once have contained no leRs than sixty 
rows of seats, though only forty-six are now visible, the upper tiers 
having been worn away, and partly appropriated to the uses of a 
water-mill. As many as twenty-four thousand spectators could have 
been accommodated at the same time in its nine eunci, or longitudinal 
blocks of scats, which are intersected by a broad and a narrow 
prwcinctio , or rock- wall with a passage underneath. The former of 
these still bears the deeply-incised names of the gods and royal 
personages after whom the several cunei were named. Beginning 
from the western side, I traced on the wall of the second chucks the 
words BASLYISSAE NHPHIA02, “of Queen Nereis,” the 
wife of Gelon. On the next cuncm was written BA2IAI25JAX 
<1>IA1XT1 A02, “*of Queen Pliilistis,” supposed to have been the 
second wife of JTiero T., from ■whom was derived the name of a 
Syracusan coin called (friXioriciov. Only two or three of the letters 
on the fourth chuck a were legible : Colonel Leach believes that we 
must read “ of King Gelon .’ 9 However this may be, the w r ords on 
the w T all of the two following compartments are clearly “ of Zeus 
Olympius,” AI[0]S OAYM[IlIOY], and “of Herakles the 
favourable,” [H]PAKA[E02 HY]®PON[OE]. The -eleven 
lower tiers alone were cased in marble ; elsewhere the rock was left 
in its native integrity, as in the theatre at Argos ; and the narrow T - 
ness of the successive grades impresses one with the belief that the 
spectator contrived to roll himself and his cushion into a very small 
compass It was here that in n.c. 406 Dionysius was greeted by 
the people as he was returning from Gela to get himself appointed 
general against the Carthaginian forces. It is the first mention that 
we have of the edifice, and we are told that as he entered the Agri- 
gentine Gate, he met the citizens pouring out of their favourite 
jjd&ce of resort. 

V Very different indeed, both in character and in object, was the 
building where the later Romanised population amused itself. The 
tasteless masses of brickwork which surround the arena of the 
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Roman amphitheatre, a little below the theatre, fittingly correspond 
with the brutality to the satisfaction of which they were devoted. 
The architecture of the Greeks does not embody intellect more 
strikingly than the architecture of the Romans mere animal force. 
It is only when viewed in the gigantic proportions of a Coliseum 
that Roman art, if art it can be called, produces an effect ; and even 
then the effect is simply that of the monstrous and overpowering, 
and appeals rather to the lower and uneducated side of our nature. 
While we were looking up at the broken arches, and mentally com- 
paring them with the perfect symmetry and delicate proportions of 
the Greek theatre which we had just left, our guide tokUus a local 
story which seemed a mixture of the old t^le of Androkles and 
the lion, and of the monk Telcmachus in the gladiatorial shows of 
Honorius at Rome. Once upon a time, so ran the story, a cruel 
tyrant governed Syracuse, and, in order to satiate his lust for blood, 
built the amphitheatre we were visiting, and stocked it with wild 
beasts. These were fed with the bodies of orthodox Christians who 
refused to deny their faith. Among others, a certain man, whose 
name Yalerio could not recollect, was condemned to be exposed. 
Now it so happened that he had already been a fugitive from the 
tyrant’s displeasure, and had concealed himself in the woods, where 
the wild beasts had shown themselves more kindly and merciful 
than men, and a lion had adopted him as foster-brother. But the 
lion was caught by the king’s servants just abcg.it the same time as 
liis human foster-brother. The latter was drSssed in an animal’s 
skin, as was generally the ease with the victims of the tyrant, and 
thrown into the arena. The doors of the cage in which the lion 
was confined were then opened, and the imprisoned beast burst forth 
upon the unfortunate victim, whom it did not recognise at first on 
account of his disguise ; but the man spoke to it, and at once the 
animal knew its old companion, and, instead of injuring him, 
became as gentle and delighted as a dog that has recovered its 
master. The people, struck with the lion’s conduct, rose en masse , 
and, with the nameless hero of the talc at tlicir head, killed the 
tyrant, professed themselves Christians, and destroyed the, amphi- 
theatre ; and ever since that time the latter has remained in its 
present ruinous condition. Such was the legend — a curious example 
of the way in which a nursery story may entwine itself about a local 
site, the true history of which has been forgotten. 

On a broad level space above the amphitheatre, between this and 
the Greek theatre, is a large, smooth square cut in thq rock, and 
now used for tillage. This must be the Great Altar of Hiero II., 
six hundred and forty feet long and sixty broad, on which the 
hecatombs of four hundred and fifty oxen were annually offered in 
commemoration of the expulsion of the tyrant Thrasybulus, the 
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younger brother of Gelon and Hiero I. The sacrificing people would 
have gazed across the harbour and oyer Ortygia, while above 
them would have towered the protecting image of Apollo. The 
edges of the rock which line the altar now serve to limit the dimen- 
sions of a field. Close to the altar, on the eastern side, are two ancient 
quarries, one of them, the Latomia del Paradiso , containing the 
famous Ear of Dionysius. The quarries arc scooped out of the side 
of the cliff, and consist of an extensive kind of forecourt open to 
the sky, which leads into a large, winding gallery. The roof, which 
is of great height, is hewn into a channel in the shape of an ear, the 
rounded bpd of rock tfhich descends to the ground at the entrance 
increasing still furthej the similarity. At the innermost extremity 
of the excavation a small hole is pierced in the roof, communicating 
with the upper surface of the ground; and it was here that, 
according to the local tradition, Dionysius used to sit and listen to 
the conversation of his prisoners in the quarry below. The tyrant 
could certainly have done this without difficulty, since, owing to the 
form of the grotto, the slightest whisper echoes audibly along the 
gallery, gaining force and distinctness as it is struck back from side 
to side. But we may doubt whether he ever troubled himself about 
the language of those whom he had safe within his power, and who 
were condemned to wear out a miserable existence in chains and 
underground darkness. At all events, the serpentine form of the 
quarries suits the structure of the stone, which can best be worked in 
this way ; and in another quarry, the Latomia dei Capuccini , one 
of the galleries shows traces of having been excavated in the same 
manner, though the softer nature of the stone here prevented the 
success of the attempt. The Ear of Dionysius, however, is the great 
“ sight ” of Syracuse, and we were much pestered by beggars of an 
Italian description in the forecourt of the quarry, where we found a 
rope-walk had been set up. 

The seven thousand Athenian captives probably languished in the 
Latomia dei Capuccini just mentioned, which is situated close to the 
sea at the southern end of Achradina, not far from St. Giovanni, 
perhaps the oldest church in Sicily, where the tomb of St. Marcian 
and the pulpit of St. 'faul are pointed out for the benefit of believers. 
The Latomia stands in what was until lately the garden of a monas- 
tery ; but the monastery has now been turned into an inn, and a 
very good sort of one it makes. We enjoyed a bottle of native wine 
in the refectory, the walls of which were lined with worm-eaten 
tables* still bearing traces of red and blue paint, whereat the brothers 
m&A' to eat their silent meals. Since the refectory has become a 
dining-room, additional tables have been arranged along the centre 
of the room, and these seemed to be more favoured by the guests 
than those which were haunted by the memories of the former 
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occupants. A large kitchen-range occupied the lower end of the 
room, whose long whitewashed walls were decorated by a few simple 
lines of faded red ; and while discussing our bread and wine, we had 
the benefit of observing the details of a Sicilian laundry. It was 
satisfactory to be convinced that the art of washing clothes was 
known in the country; but we found it pleasanter to turn our 
attention to a conversation on the results of the sudden suppression 
of the monasteries throughout Italy. Opinion at Syracuse seemed 
decidedly adverse to the measure, and that too even in a place 
where the speakers were profiting by the change. There was much 
sense and reason in what we were told. The •monasteries had long 
prevented starvation among the poorest classes in a land where there 
are neither unions nor poor-laws, and their abolition therefore had 
set before an indigent population the alternatives of absolute destitu- 
tion or a life of brigandage. The monks themselves, moreover, were 
thrown upon the world, for which their previous training had little 
fitted them ; and though we heard that many of the younger and more 
energetic among them had entered readily into pursuits like that of 
the soldier, the older and weaker ones were left unprovided for. 1 

Luncheon ended, and the discussion of social grievances along with 
it, we descended a steep path to the entrance of the quarry, which is 
securely shut in by a ponderous gate. The great size of the Latomia 
is extremely striking ; one wanders through a maze of foot-tracks, 
among the rich green leaves and golden fruit qf orange and lemon 
trees, and the branching stalks of huge hemlocks, while an unceasing 
range of one rock- wall after another closes in the view. Here and 
there a lofty gallery has been driven through the cliff, and gigantic 
masses of rock, tumbled over by earthquake and weather, lie in the 
way. Some of the excavations, which we may picture being pain- 
fully hollowed out under the lash of the taskmaster by the contem- 
poraries and friends of Thucydides, have been turned into cow-stalls; 
and in one place a marble slab, covered with the pencil scrawls of 
Italian peasants, marks the tomb of an Englishman. Elsewhere is 
a grotto which was formerly devoted to the 5?(pcr-terranean burial of 
the dead brethren ; the corpse of the monk was exposed to the sight 
of his surviving companions, under a glass cover, until the flesh had 
crumbled into dust ; and the sarcophagus in which this ever-present 

(1) M. Waddington once told me that the state of things at Gubbio, where he holds 
landed property, is even worse than it is in Sicily. The monastery there had so fattened 
upon the decay and demoralisation of the town, that out of a population of six thousand, 
between two and three thousand wero entirely supported by that institution, whose 
weekly doles saved them from the trouble of working for thoir bread. The overgrown 
resources of the monastery were the monopoly of twenty monks, each of whom kept a 
family in the town. When the monastery was dissolved, the monks and their families, 
amounting in all to somo two hundred persons, were added to the standing army of 
beggars, and the landed proprietors in the placo find themselves compelled, by the fear 
of an emeute , to support as best they can this idle and degraded population. 
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memento of death and decay was exhibited, like the skeleton at 
Egyptian dinner-parties, or Trimalchio’s banquet in Petronius, is 
still preserved. Amid the balmy stillness of the garden vegetation 
around, perhaps no fitter burial-place could be found than the 
spot in which the unhappy prisoners of the ancient Doric city rotted 
away. Indeed, the number of workmen employed in the various 
stone-quarries must have been very great, and gives a good idea of 
the multitude of slaves, and the consequent disregard of suffering, in 
the old Greek world. Close to the Quarry of the Capuchins is 
another, the Latomia Novanticri, while toward the western extremity 
of the Epipohe are tiro Latomie del Filosofo, where Dionysius is said 
to have confined thf poet-philosopher Philoxenus for tho verses in 
which he had satirized the tyrant. It was out of these Latomie that 
the walls of Syracuse were made ; and the name by which they are 
still known is a curious testimony to the ancient Doric colonisation 
of the island. From tho Doric form of Xarofila, “a quarry,” the 
Romans derived their kudu mite, like so many other w r ords (such as 
damium , the public sacrifice to the Good Goddess) which bare 
witness to early commercial intercourse between Rome and Sicily ; 
and lautamia , modified by the accent, has descended to the modern 
dialects. 

One of the largest and most important buildings ever erected out 
of the materials of these quarries is the so-called Fort of Euryalus, 
at the western corner of Epipohe, where the south and north w r alls 
of Dionysius meet fh one point. The place took its name from the 
Greek eupw i/\ov, “ broad knob,” which exactly characterizes the 
nature of the ground. It is now generally called Slongibellisi, like 
Mongibello, the native name of Etna, a combination of the Italian 
Monf and the Arabic jtbcl, which have each the same signification of 
“ mountain.” The ruins are certainly among the most remarkable 
in the neighbourhood of Syracuse. Four massive towers protected 
the fort, which w r as entered by a double gate with the access on the 
right, so as to expose the unshielded side of the attacking enemy. 
Around the towers ran a double enclosure, the outer forming a long 
quadrangle, which projected two hundred yards beyond the approach 
to the entrance. Their west front, where the cliff* is less precipitous 
than elsewhere, w T as connected by walls for the employment of 
catapults, a fact w r hich serves to fix the date of the w'ork in the reign 
of Iliero II., when catapults first came to be extensively used. 
Underneath, twelve subterranean passages led to a ditch cut twenty- 
fite feet dpep in the rock, and entered by a large circular hole within 
v th# fort, which allowed, infantry, and even cavalry, to be transferred 
from one part to another without danger or loss of time. Another 
passage on the right communicated with a second trench parallel 
with the access to the gate, along the course of which many places 
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of exit were hewn out of the rock in the form of steps. Opposite 
the outlets of the first fosse are a series of rectangular excavations, 
employed, according to local tradition, as magazines. Those on the 
right, four in all, have their right-hand walls carefully covered with 
large, square, well- fitted blocks of stone, while the bare rock on the 
left of each bears an incised inscription close to the entrance, and at 
about five feet from the ground. The inscriptions of the three 
chambers nearest to our starting-place from the fosse are as follows: — 

a) i\ Hh . » Ol FHHtkb. (3) C l M n £l 

I was unable to copy the last epigraph accurately, owing to the 
decay of the stone, but it seemed almost identical with Ko. 3. Now 
the characters, it will be noticed, are unlike those of any known 
alphabet, certainly of any with which the Syracusans of Hiero II. 
would have been acquainted. Some similarity, however, may be 
detected between the forms of the letters and those of the so-called 
Keltiberiau alphabet found on old Spanish coins, and on a plate of 
lead from the Pyrenees which Phillipps has published ; and the final 
characters (supposing the words are to be read from left to right) 
appear to be numerals, so that the inscriptions may mark the 
numerical order of the chambers jn which ^ they are engraved. I 
believe that they must be referred to a far earlier origin than the 
foundation of the fort, or indeed of any Greek buildings in Syracuse 
at all. The artificial walls which line one sidn of the 4 4 magazines ” 
look comparatively modern when contrasted with the rock which 
they cover; and the caverns themselves are not unlike the pre- 
historic structures and sepulchral chambers which are met with in 
Sardinia, in the Balearic Islands, and in the south-east corner of 
Sicily itself. The catacombs, whicli extend for miles under Achra- 
dina, ramifying in every direction, though afterwards used, as at 
Rome and Naples, for Christian burial, seem to go back to days that 
preceded the settlement of Ortvgia ; and the limestone cliffs of the 
Val dTspica, some thirty or forty miles from Syracuse, are com- 
pletely honeycombed by “Sikonian” didieri , or niches for the dead, 
and rock-hewn habitations. Is it not probabje, therefore, that these 
caverns in the Fort of Euryulus, with their undfeciphered inscriptions, 
belong to the same unchronicled period and people ? Phoenician, 
Greek, Roman, and Arab, will have come and gone ; but the 
memorials of a race, about whom history and legend arc alike silent, 
will have outlasted them all. 

A climb over straggling wild flowers and broken fragments of 
stone brought us to the highest point of the ruins, where we sat 
and enjoyed the view. Under us was the entrance to a subterranean 
gallery, now blocked up with rubbish ; further on came the court, 
with its magazines, and the vast rock-cut piers of a bridge which 
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once led across it ; then beyond, the eye wandered oyer a far-reaching 
tract of inland scenery. Just in front lay the hamlet of Belvedere, 
on the peak of a Tidge that stretched away to the mountains of 
Hybla, and the village of Mellili, whence still comes the honey, in 
my opinion by no means equal to its fame. Behind rose the stately 
mass of Etna, with a broad white cape of dazzling snow, and a black 
peak from which a cloud of light smoke floated lazily upon the 
blue sky. To the right were the picturesque Bay of Agosta and the 
peacefully beautiful sea-coast of Catania, with the hills of Calabria 
on the verge of the horizon. At our back the northern walls of 
Epipolae sfcped away to the shallow inlet of Trogilus and the Scala 
Greca, the rugged step-like terraces of rock up which the Romans of 
Marcellus made their way into the defences of Tykhe and the strong 
fortress of Hexapylum, with its six gates, that guarded the city on 
the north. The latter probably occupied the site of I-iabdalon, the 
outpost of the Athenians, which maintained their position on the 
Epipolae. For an attacking army, however, it -was pitched in the 
wrong place ; and the fact that Euryalus was not fixed upon for this 
purpose decisively determines the incapacity of Nikias as a general, 
which all the partial colouring of Thucydides is unable to gloss over. 
The apex of the triangular plateau was left unfortified by the 
Athenian commander ( Time . vi. 97), and we cannot therefore wonder 
that, when energy and union were once introduced into the counsels 
of the Syracusans, tbe fate of the Athenian expedition was sealed. 

W e pass from the mainland into the modem town by a neck of 
level ground which divides the Small from the Great Harbour. The 
former is now shallow and choked with debris through repeated 
earthquakes; and the seawe» d that drips from the shelving rocks is 
only disturbed by washerwomen and anglers. On this tongue of 
land, overgrown with grass and diversified by a few stunted trees or 
a group of dirty children, stood the banks, the senate-house, and the 
agora, or market-place, with its stately colonnades, of which all that 
is left is a solitary pillar that stands up in the midst of the desola- 
tion like a sign-post by the roadside. Opposite to the island 
once existed the Pryjaneium, where the sacred fire burned unex- 
tinguished ; and hard by the Timoleontcium, with a race-course for 
chariots and horses, built in honour of Timoleon, who delivered the 
citizens from the tyranny of Dionysius II. in 343, and refounded 
the tottering state by the introduction of forty thousand new colonists 
and the establishment of a republican constitution. The modem 
fortification^, in all their repulsive unsightliness, are the work of the 
Emperor Charles V., who plundered the theatre and the temples in 
order to erect them. Little that is ancient remains within their 
enclosure : the spirit of feudal Europe was not compatible with the 
relics of Greek thought. On the highest point of Ortygia once 
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rose the Temple of Pallas, one of the oldest monuments of Ortygia, 
built by the Gamori, the oligarchic descendants of the first settlers 
in the sixth century b.c., in the simple Doric fashion of the 
still-impressive temples of Paostum and Selinus, Agathokles, it is 
said, was the architect ; and according to Polemo, as quoted by 
Athenseus, the citizen-sailors when quitting the harbour carried 
with them a goblet from the altar of Here Olympia, which they 
threw into the sea as an offering to Poseidon, as soon as the shield 
on the top of the Temple of Pallas was vanishing out of sight. 
Cicero, in the Verrines, describes its sumptuousness and the precious 
treasures which it contained. The cathedral has been erected on 
the site, and a modern Italian fa 9 adc, of Methodist meeting-house 
appearance, hides the old building, though thirteen bent columns are 
still visible on the north side, and nine on the south, all embedded 
in the masonry of the church/ The campanile of the latter was 
thrown down by an earthquake on Easter-day, 1169, and has never 
been restored. The museum faces the cathedral. We found little 
in it to interest us beyond the Landolina Venus and a few inscriptions, 
but as the custodian, Signor Politi, told us, until a better room is pro- 
vided, it is useless to expect that private individuals will surrender 
their antiquities to the public. One of the squalid lanes near the 
museum contains the broken shafts of a few columns which are 
ascribed, without much reason, to a temple of Artemis. The house 
which was built over them has been pulled down, and the place 
railed in ; but the inhabitants insist upon regaining it as a rubbish- 
heap, and the most zealous antiquary would hardly care to linger 
long upon the spot. Between the cathedral and the Castle of 
Mani&ki at the eastern extremity of the island, where the Temple 
of Here once overhung the sea, is the sacred spring of myth and 
song, the Fountain of Arethusa. Shelley can have known but little 
of modern Syracuse, when he made the nymph of “ the Acrocerau- 
nian Mountains ” and her pursuer Alpheus, “ the brackish Dorian 
stream,” play peacefully together in a Sicilian glade. The fountain 
is overlooked by wretched houses, and surrounded by a circular wall 
at the end of an esplanade, where we enjoyed the sea-bre^es and 
the burning crimson of the sunset. A flight of steps leads to the 
iron gate of the spring, through the bars of which we gazed devoutly, 
and saw the waters pouring into their basin among tufts of delicate 
branching papyri and a brood of waterfowl. We flung some 
biscuits to the ducks, who, from the way in which they fought with 
one another over every morsel, seemed to find mythological associa- 
tions not very satisfying food. Hardly had one secured a piece 
before it was snatched out of his bill by another, to the intense 
excitement of some ragged urchins who clambered up against the 
rails of the gate, under the idea apparently of thus getting nearer to 
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the greedy birds. The fountain is now salt, being really fed by one 
of the numerous conduits which formerly supplied the city and 
passed undor the small harbour, where the channel was ruptured by 
the earthquake of 1169. One can see the spring water there 
bubbling up beneath the green waves. The ancient city must have 
been well supplied with water. Epipolcc is quite undermined with 
conduits, many of which were destroyed by the Athenians. 
The most important of these is the aqueduct, which is brought 
from the Anapo, some ten miles from its mouth, along the foot 
of Hybla and over Epipolae. It is probably older than the 
Peloponnesian War ; «at all events it is not due to the Romans, 
since their aqueduct^, were straight, and carried on arches across 
the valleys. Above the theatre, in the so-called Nymph a?an grotto, 
two conduits issue. Niches on the rock- walls tell us of the inscrip- 
tions onco inserted in them, and form a fitting introduction to the 
“Street of Tombs ” which curves from this point up to the summit 
of the Temenitis. As in other Greek towns, the sepulchres were 
just outside the city; and Epipolae, therefore, had not yet been 
included within its circuit when the chambers were hewn out of the 
rock, sometimes one inside the other, with their numberless hollows 
for marble epitaphs, and lining the street on both sides. It is 
interesting to trace tho ruts made by the chariot-wheels in the 
stone bottom of the road — the fashionable drive of ancient Syracuse. 
Tempora tiiutantnr ! the tombs are used as ass-stalls and the conduits 
of the Nymphgeum turn a mill. 

Perhaps the pleasantest part of our visit to Syracuse w r as the last 
morning, which we spent in an excursion to the papyrus beds of 
the Anapo. 1 The Ct/pcruf , papyrm , the true old Egyptian paper 
plant, grows luxuriantly in the “blue” waters of Kyane, the 
fountain out of which the Anapo flows. How it w’as planted there 
no one knows ; but it is strange that Europe should thus preserve 
what has perished wholly in Egypt, whence it must originally 
have come. We were rowed across the calm depths of the Great 
Harbour, one of the best in the w r or!d, at once large, sheltered, and 
deep, a% Lord Nelson proved against tradition by sailing his fleet 
into it. At the corner of the bluff that faced us floated a square, 
white cloud, the sign of a north-west wind and fair w r eather, our 
boatmen informed us, while behind lay the Greek theatre and the 
snowy head of Etna, at which tho soldiers of Nikias must so 
often have gazed. The Anapo has raised a bar of sand at its mouth, 
over which purselves and our boat had to be carried on the shoulders 


(1) The quantity of tho second syllable is now short, in accordance with modem 
Greek pronunciation, which regards only the accent. It is curious that the same prin- 
ciple which gives ns JEglna in Grecco should have been at work in Sicily also, where 
we have Catania from K ardvri, as well as Anfipo from Anfipos. 
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of the boatmen; and then, leaving the shell-whitened shore, we 
were punted up tho narrow ditch which forms the channel of the 
river. The steep banks were rich with bamboo-reeds and castor-oil 
plants ; while two pahns overhung our passage at the point where 
the Anapo and a branch stream meet, and the ruins of a stone 
bridge, across which Nikias and Demosthenes may have walked, 
still cling to the thick clay. The punting-pole had to be given up 
here, as the stream became too shallow for its use ; so, tying one of 
the oars against a rowing-bench, the boatmen fastened a rope to it, 
and, stepping out upon the bank, towed us along. On we went 
among innumerable water-birds and wicker baskets set for fish, until 
at last the tall stalks of the papyrus came into view. The light- 
green reeds grow to a height of fifteen or twenty feet, bursting out 
at the top into a fan of threadlike fibres, each with a small, feathery, 
yellow flower at the tip. When paper is to be made, the rind of 
the papyrus is stripped off, and the moist pith sliced. The slices are 
then laid over one another in network fashion, and a little pressure 
produces in half an hour a sheet of yellowish paper. We deca- 
pitated some of the papyri, and, having armed ourselves with two or 
three of the tallest among them, left the boat. With a last look at 
the fountain into which the nymph was changed for daring to 
attempt the rescue of Persephone from the grasp of Hades, in the 
old days when the daughter of the Dawn gathered her flowers on 
the plains of Enna, where, too, in after times, tjie Syracusans held 
their yearly festival, we picked our way over ploughed land and 
grass drenched with dew to the remains of the Olympeium. On a 
slight ridge rose the Temple of Zeus Olympius Urius, the god of fair 
weather, thus distinguished from the other Zeus Olympius who had 
his shrine in Achradina. The statue of the god was adorned by 
Gelon with a robe of gold from the Carthaginian spoil of Himera, 
and during the Athenian war the Syracusans fortified the sacred 
enclosure, and surrounded it with forts. In 1600, seven columns were 
still standing, according to Cluverius (Sici/. Ant . p. 179) ; but all 
that now remain are two massive pillars, each with sixteen flutings, 
and a well. We seated ourselves on the buseipont of one of, these 
giants of old time, and filled our eyes with the tranquillity of the 
morning sunshine. On our left, beyond the river-plants of Kyane, 
lay the site of the magnificent monument that once marked the 
burial-place of Gelon and his wife. On the right, the long broken 
line of Ortygia shut in tho Great Harbour, and we dreamed of the 
day when the shout of the Corinthian sailor first roused, the quail 
from its nest, and the Dorian race found its second home in the 
fabulous regions of the west. Poor Syracuse, only frequented now 
by sight-seers and duellists ! 


A. H. Sayce* 
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Among the works of unobtrusive usefulness that must be reckoned to 
the account of the late Liberal Ministry are the reports upon the 
social institutions of foreign countries, procured by it through our 
consuls and diplomatic agents. The reports on foreign systems 
of Land Tenure called for by Mr. Gladstone to aid him in redressing 
the grievances of Irish tenants, go far beyond the occasion, and form 
a storehouse of information for the study of the difficult question of 
Land Tenure at home. Mr. Stansfeld, when at tho head of the Local 
Government Board, following the example of his chief, addressed a 
series of questions through the Foreign Office to our consuls and 
diplomatic agents, touching on all the chief topics connected with 
the administration of Charity and the Poor Law. It is the fate of 
politicians, as of other men, to sow when they do not reap, and the 
answers to Mr. Stansfeld’s questions were returned to Mr. Sclater- 
Booth, and published by the present Government . 1 

If any one is sanguine enough to suppose that a knowledge of 
the Poor Laws of Europe would furnish us with “ an easy method of 
dealing with pauperism,” or an infallible specific for putting an end 
to mendicancy and^imposition, he will be disappointed ; but if his 
expectations have been more moderate, they will bo amply satisfied. 
It is impossible for any one to rise from a perusal of the valuable 
reports now published without having obtained a clearer insight into 
the nature of pauperism, and a knowledge of the most successful 
methods of dealing with it. Perhaps not the least important 
advantage to be derived from a comparative study of pauperism in the 
different countries of Europe, is the light that it throws Upon the 
connection between pauperism and the other social institutions of 
which it is an invariable accompaniment. The report upon Russia, 
for example, brings vividly before us a fact that is too often lost sight 
of, but which must nevertheless be the basis of all intelligent treat- 
ment of the subject. Pauperism is the special weakness of societies 
based on the principles of individual liberty and responsibility. 
When every man has the right to earn his living in his own way, 
and to shape his life according to his own ideas, it follows that he 
must be answerable for his own subsistence. It would be impossible 
for any State to promise maintenance to its members, without 
possessing complete control over their actions ; and the converse is 

(1) “Poor Laws in Foreign Countries : Reports communicated to the Local Govern- 
ment Board by her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with Introductory 
Bernards by Andrew Doyle, Esq., Local Government Inspector, 1875.” 
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equally true, that with individual independence must go individual 
responsibility. The risk of failure and starvation that a maif 
thus thrown upon himself incurs, is the price he] must pay for his 
freedom of action. The conditions of life are, for the great mass of 
human beings, hard ; the struggle for existence taxes the strength 
and the virtue of most people ; it is therefore not surprising that 
many fail ; and the problem that confronts the statesman and the 
philanthropist is, what to do with the failures? On the one 
hand, no civilised country pushes the principle of individualism to its 
stem logical issue, and leaves Nature to Rettle the question with the 
failures. On the other hand, an error of over-indulgence, pf letting 
the poor fall too softly, may lead lo evils hardly less terrible to con- 
template. It may destroy the energy of largo numbers just able to 
keep their heads above pauperism, but certain, with the least remis- 
sion of their exertions, to. sink into the slough. Pauperism is thus 
in a sense the eternal difficulty of individualistic societies : of these 
the saying is true, that the pauper is always with us. 

Societies based on communism are in some measure compensated 
for the sacrifice of their freedom, by the absence of pauperism. All 
the members of the community enjoy a share of its property, and 
thus the extreme limit of destitution is seldom reached. We are apt 
to forget that the colossal empire of Russia (her subjects in Europe 
exceed seventy-two millions) is to a largo extent an aggregation of 
small communistic societies. In the largo towns, the conditions of 
life resemble those of other European States ; brft in rural Russia it 
may be said, that while there may be occasional distress, there is no 
chronic pauperism. The following facts, which form Russia’s con- 
tribution to the question of Poor Relief, will be read with interest : — 

“ Absolute pauperism amongst the rural population of Russia is, to a certain 
extent, obviated by the following reasons : 

1. The case with which work can be obtained in a country where the popu- 
lation is so small, as compared with the extent of its area, being only at the rate 
of 10 to the square milo. (In England it is 347 to tho square mile.) 

2. The large quantity of uncultivated Crown lands available for coloniza- 
tion. 

It is argued by a certain political party in Russia that tho communal 
system prevailing in tho country, under which forty-twy millions of tlfe popu- 
lation have, to a great extent, boon inado compulsory leaseholders under com- 
munes, is likewise calculated to prevent tho cxistonco of a proletariat class, but 
sinco it is now an almost recognised fact that tho fiscal burdens on land are, in 
a largo part of Russia, more than equivalent to tho money value of its produce, 
it is difficult to conceivo how sucli a systom of land tenure can bo calculatod to 
raise the peasantry from a state of need. 

It is admitted that tho peas uitry, under communes, arc only enabled to 
keep body and soul togothor by moans of extraneous work found ill towns after 
the ter mina tion of their agricultural labours, or in working for large landed 
proprietors. 

Nevertheless, tho Russian peasant requires so little, that cases of absolute 
pauperism are seldom mot with in tho country districts. 

VOL. XVIII. N.S. L L 
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In all thoBe places where the land is portioned out into communal lots 
each member of the commune has an equal right to bis share in it. 

Each individual belongs to a family, or more properly speaking to a house, 
which constitutes the communistio unit, possessing in common not only the 
real property, but likewise the cattle and movable property. 

Even if the individual be only a distant relative of the family or be 
adopted as a member of it, he brings with him his individual share of the 
parcel of land for the benefit of the family, and in return enjoys the right of 
being supported by it. 

Thus absolute pauperism (taken in a western sense of the word), or want 
of food, is rarely met with. 

The actual state of prosperity, however, of the Russian peasantry, is still 
very low. The majority of them save nothing ; they live from day to day 
supplying f the wants op their families, and endeavouring to pay the heavy 
taxes imposed upon them by the produce of their allotments of land, which, in 
the majority of cases, as already stated, aro insufficient for the purpose. 

They generally manage to eke out a bare subsistence when the harvest is 
good, but when that fails, they are thrown into a state of distress, which is 
still farther aggravated by want of work for the able-bodied men. 

Under such circumstances, the younger men of the villages are sent off to 
distances in order to find work, and a few become beggars on tho high road, 
and appeal to the charity of the more fortunate inhabitants of villages, where 
the crops may not have suffered. 

The Russian peasant is kind-hearted, and ready to give with an open hand 
to his distressed brethren, nor is he unmindful of the fact that the charity he 
bestows on such occasions, it may some day be his lot to solicit for himself. 

Such are the main features of the state of poverty generally met with 
amongst the rural population in Russia, and which is usually caused by some 
unforeseen calamity, such as a bad harvest, fire, or other disastrous causes. 

It must be recorded, however, that tho inhabitants of some villages are 
sometimes thrown iirio a state of considerable destitution, owing to their 
becoming over-populated. In such cases, the Government steps forward, and 
by offering uncultivated Crown lands for colonization, relieves the plethora, 
and restores the village to a normal condition.” 

Russia exhibits the results of a communistic organization. There 
is an equal distribution of the necessaries and comforts of life. The 
rich are not so rich as they are in individualistic societies, nor are 
the poor so poor. If the progress of the more nimble spirits is 
retarded by their having to carry their slow-witted brethren ulong 
with them, it is some compensation that all move together, and that 
none are left behind. It is a society in which the strength of the 
strong and the wisdom of the wise are enlisted compulsorily on behalf 
of the weak and the foolish. Such an idea has ever possessed an 
almost irresistible fascination for social reformers: from Plato to 
Robert Owen scarcely a single Utopia has been depicted for the 
encouragement of mankind that has not been based on communism. 
It is the same in the teaching of Christ. If there is one lesson that 
he impressed with greater energy than another, it is that superior 
• talent is not a boon given to the individual for his own aggrandise- 
'ment, in order that he may have more of the good things of this life 
than his neighbour, but a trust committed to him for the benefit of 
others. This is the principle upon which a communistic society is 
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organized. Doubtless in all Christian countries, the obligation of 
the strong to help the weak is theoretically admitted ; ’but the vital 
difference between a communistic and an individualis tic society is 
this, that in the former the obligation is made legally binding, 
while in the latter it is left entirely to the goodwill of the 
individual. How such an obligation when deprived of legal sanc- 
tion is interpreted and fulfilled, the history of most European 
countries bears melancholy testimony. The first object of ambi- 
tion in a healthy Englishman is to amass means to raise himself 
above the necessity of working ; that accomplished, the next is to 
accumulate wealth to be spent in personal lutury, and tlje more he 
spends on himself, the greater does he deem his virtue ; but the 
summit of his hopes is to found a family, in other words, to insure 
like means of luxury and idleness to an endless succession of persons 
bearing his name. With all this, how does he interpret his duty to 
his neighbour ? Throwing out of account exceptional individuals, 
experience shows that the mass of men will leave their ‘ neighbour * 
to shift for himself as best ho may, and that they will be moved by 
his sufferings only when he makes himself troublesome and dangerous. 
In all times the poor have owed much to the fears, but little to 
the generosity, of the rich. Upon this subject, Mr. Doyle in his 
introductory notes, makes the following pertiilent remarks : — 

“ To tho inordinate growth of this body of idle and worthless persons, and 
to apprehension of tho dangers with -which society was menaced by their law- 
less conduct, may be ascribed those repressive enactments against mendicancy 
which are often referred to as the foundation of poor laws wherever they exist. 

There is a revolting monotony in the earlier history of this * policy of 
repression ’ in all civilised countries. It reads indeed more like the record of 
reprisals of savage tribes upon captured enemios than tho efforts of Christian 
co mmunit ies to correct evils for the existence of which they were themselves 
responsible. Without referring to the barbarous legislation of earlier reigns, 
we find that only a few years before the passing of the famous 43rd of Eliza- 
beth, the 14th of the same sovereign, after reciting that * all parts of this realm 
of England and Wales bo presently with rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy 
beggars exceedingly pestered, by means whereof daily happencth in the same 
realm horrible murders, thefts, and other great outrage,’ it is enacted that all 
persons defined in tho Act as rogues and vagabonds or sturdy beggars are for 
the first offence to be grievously whipped and burned to the gristle of the right 
ear with a hot iron of the compass of an inch about ;*for the second they are 
to be deemed felons ; for tho third to suffer death as felons, without benefit of 
clergy. Strypo tells us that in every county of England there were from 
300 to 400 able-bodied vagrants who lived by theft and rapine. According 
to the statement of Harrison ‘ three score and twelve thousand great thieves, 
petty thieves, and rogues ’ were hanged in the roign of Henry VIII. During 
the earlier years of the reign of Elizabeth the annual executions were about 
400. In Har rison’s phrase * rogues wore trussed up apace ; thorp was not one 
year commonly wherein 300 or 400 of them were not devoured and eaten up by 
the gallows in one place and other.’ The laws enacted in various European 
countries for the repression of mendicancy boar the impress of the same merci- 
less spirit. In Spain as early as 1351 a beggar was liable, by a general ordi- 
nance of Don Pedro, to 40 lashes for a first offence of seeking alms, to 60 Her 
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the seoond, and for any subsequent offence could be punished at the discretion 
of the magistrates. Still more severe were the municipal laws of several 
cities. In Breviasca any private individual might seize any mendicant who 
solicited alms, and was entitled to the questionable privilege of employing him 
for a month without wages. By an edict of the municipality of Toledo a 
beggar caught flagrante delicto received 50 lashes and was banished from the 
city ; if he returned his ears were oropped and he was again banished, while 
for the second return this ordinance prescribes the punishment of death. In 
1350 begging was prohibited in France under pain of flogging and the pillory 
for the first offence, burning with a hot iron on the forehead and banishment 
for the second. In 1532, by an edict of the parliament of Paris, beggars might 
be chained in couples and employed in cloansing tho sewers. In 1536 con- 
firmed mendicants were transported. In 1547 Henry II. rendered male beg- 
gars liable to the galleys and women to flogging and banishment. In later 
times, by a decree of Louis XIV. female beggars were banished, males were 
flogged and if the offeree were repeated sent to the galleys ; while as late as 
1777 the same punishment was awarded for the crime of not having worked for 
a period of six months, being without ostensible means of subsistence. An 
ordinance of 1773 rendered a beggar in Dresden liablo to be flogged, imprisoned, 
and have a block attached to his log. A law of April 15, 1790, punishes men- 
dicancy with imprisonment and flogging. Similar soverity marked the earlier 
legislation against mendicancy in Hamburg, Gustrow, and most of tho Swiss 
Cantons, whilo solitary confinement in a ponitontiary was the lot of tho con- 
victed beggar in Copenhagen. Tho machinery for giving effect to those laws 
was not less harsh. Tho activity of police was stimulated by head monoy for 
captured beggars ; the giver of alms in countries in which no provision was 
made for the relief of destitution, was punished as was tho recipient. In most 
European countries laws* of settlement more strict than even the strictest of 
our English laws bore evidence to the extent and aggravated character of the 
pauperism against which they were directed.” 

In view of theseVacts, it is interesting to inquire what theory of 
the relation of the State to the poor is accepted in the several 
countries of Europe. In only three countries, Prussia, Denmark, 
and Sweden, is a right of the destitute to relief explicitly admitted. 
According to the law of Prussia, ‘'Every German has in case of 
distress the right to demand of his commune a roof, the absolute 
necessaries of life, medical attendance in case of illness, and in case 
of death a suitable burial. Poor relief institutions are not obliged 
to pay for any spiritual attendance upon paupers.” Mr. Doyle 
objects to rank England among the countries that admit a right to 
relief. "The English law,” he observes, "imposes upon certain 
authorities the duty'of relieving destitution, and will, under certain 
circumstances, punish the neglect of that duty. But the applicant 
for relief can under no circumstances claim it as a ‘ right/ cannot 
enforce it by any process of law or recover for the withholding of it, 
as he could if a legal ‘ right * existed.” The distinction here 
drawn may be left to exercise the wits of students of jurisprudence, 
but,^s Mr' Doyle himself admits, it is of no practical importance. 
For "We know in fact under our system a right is assumed to exist, 
i* peremptorily asserted by the applicant, and is tacitly recognised by 
the administrator.” It is therefore correct enough to say that in 
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England the State recognises the obligation of providing, at least, the 
bare necessaries of life for the destitute, whether the destitution 
arises from inability to work, or from inability to find work. 

It is in France that we find the anti-communistic theory carried 
out most consistently to its rigorous logical consequences. While 
admitting that the relief of the poor is a meritorious work and a 
moral duty, the State, in its corporate capacity sternly refuses to 
admit any liability, and looks upon such an admission as the first 
and no inconsiderable step towards communism. It is interesting to 
remark the tenacity with which, except in the. midst of revolution, 
French governments have clung to this thoory of the duty of the 
State to the poor. After the Revolution of 1789 a committee of the 
Constituent Assembly proclaimed the right of every person in want 
to be supported at the expense of the State, and in 1793 a sum was 
actually placed in the Budget in discharge of this duty. In May, 
1794, it was ordered that a book of National Charity should be pre- 
pared in which should be inscribed the names of all indigent artisans 
and agriculturists, aged or infirm ; that the former should receive 
120 and the latter 1G0 francs a year, while separate provision was 
to be made for their wives and mothers. The Assembly, as might be 
expected, found itself without the means of dispensing alms on this 
royal scale, and in the fifth year of the Republic it was obliged to 
retrace its steps, and abolish the system of legal charity. Since that 
time French writers have never ceased to warr? their countrymen 
against the imposition of a poor rate, on the ground that it would 
involve an admission of a legal right to relief, and open a door 
to communism. Thus, except for lunatics and deserted children, 
there is no compulsory relief in France. That the denial of State 
relief is the logical outcome of the principle of individualism, on 
which all European society (except Russia) is based, cannot easily be 
disputed ; and it is possible that the explicit recognition of any duty 
by the State to the poor might with logical Frenchmen lead to 
serious complications. We have seen, in this country, the poor-law 
resorted to as an auxiliary in a struggle between workmen and 
employers, and it may be doubted whether even* in England fhat is 
not too severe a strain on our social relations to be repeated often. 
But practically, the mere letter of the law, as it is found in the 
statute book, does little harm, for paupers, as a rule, are not readers 
of Acts of Parliament. It is from the manner in which relief is 
actually administered that paupers learn how far to depend upon 
others, and how far they must rely on themselves. Ilf is quite 
possible, as the experience of Italy shows, to create a mass of 
pauperism by injudicious charity ; and a poor law, while acknow- 
ledging a right to relief, may be so administered as to make the 
right a terror rather than a joy to the poor. But in France, it must 
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be acknowledged, the theory of the relation, of the State to the poor 
is not' left as a barren proposition ; it is the basis of the entire 
administration of charitable relief. The State, in France, organizes, 
directs, and superintends private charity, but does not take the place 
of it. 

- Poor Belief in France thus, both in theory and practice, forms a. 
complete contrast to the English system; and for that reason, a 
comparison between the two is instructive. This contrast appears 
most distinctly in the fundamental question that divides the adminis- 
trators of the English- Poor Law, whether relief should be in-door or 
out-door. This controversy does not exist in France, for a very 
good reason. “ No workhouses exist in France ; ” the nearest 
equivalent to them, “ the depots de mendicity, which at first sight 
might be mistaken for workhouses, are rather places for the punish- 
ment of the offence of begging than houses for the relief of 
pauperism / 9 There are almshouses and hospitals, but the almshouses 
are chiefly for lunatics, incurables, and deserted children. “ In the 
case of children, however, by far the greater number are now either 
entrusted to peasant families in the country, or pecuniarily relieved at 
their own homes.” Thus is the great question of in-door versus out- 
door relief in France settled in a sentence : there is no in-door relief. 

Out-door relief is administered by bureaux de bienfaisance. An 
account of those in Paris may be taken as fairly representing the 
rest of France. V 

* ‘ The direction of the whole public organization for tho relief of the Parisian 
poor is confided to a general administration of public assistance, under a 
responsible director, who administers not only the hospitals and almshouses, 
but also the lunatic asylums, infant homes, lying-in houses, and other ana- 
logous institutions, and, through twenty bureaux de bienfaisance, tho whole of 
the out-door relief service. 

This director, whose acts aro controlled by a board, is subordinate both to 
the Prefect of the Seine and to tho Minister of the Interior. 

The administration, which employs 6,338 officials (1,989 of whom are 
medical), has at its disposal eight general and seven special hospitals as well as 
three hospitals established in the provinces for the use of scrofulous children ; 
10 almshouses ; three houses of refuge ; 20 bureaux de bienfaisance, and, in 
ooxmecfion with these last, 57 houses of succour. It acts, besides, as guardian 
of all supported children and lunatics.’* 

Paris being divided into 20 municipal districts (arrondissements), each dis- 
trict possesses, for the out-door relief of the poor, a buroau de bienfaisance, 
which is established at the mairie. 

Each bureau is managed by a council, consisting of the mayor as presi- 
dent, his adjuncts, twelve administrators, a number of stewards and ladies of 
charity, proportioned to the number of the poor, and a treasurer-secretary, who 
is the responsible representative of the central administration. 

The district is divided into 12 zones, each of which is entrusted to one of 
the twelve administrators, who decides on the amount and kind of relief 
adapted to each case. The physicians and midwives of the bureau are appointed 
by the Prefect of the Seine. In order to be relieved the indigent person must 
beitjjKsribed in the general register. The applicant is visited by the adminis- 
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trafcor, the physician, or one of the ladies of charity. A detailed report on his 
cAse is drawn up and acted upon at one of the fortnightly meetings of the 
council ; and the applicant, if relieved, reoeives a yellow or a green card, 
according as the relief granted is temporary or annual. Old men and women 
in distress are allowed five francs (4s. 2d.) a month if between the ages of 70 
and 79 years, eight francs from 79 to 82 years, ten francs from 82 to 84, and 
twelve francs a month when over 84 years, of age. Persons afflicted with 
blindness, paralysis, epilepsy, or cancer, receive a monthly allowance which 
varies between five and ten francs. An annual pension of 253 francs 
(£10 2a. 3d.) for men and 195 francs (£7 16s. 8 d.) for women is granted 
through the bureau de bienfaisance to persons whom the almshouses cannot 
receive for want of room, but who would otherwise be admitted. In 1869, 427 
men and 710 women enjoyed such a pension. * 

Every bureau de bienfaisance has one or more houses of succofir attached 
to it, where the relief which it has granted is distributed. These houses, whioh 
are. served by sisters of charity, aro established according to local requirements, 
the number now existing in Paris being 57. Here the poor obtain, besides 
bread, soup, &c., the loan of sheets, linen, and other necessaries, and the gift 
of old clothes, shoos, and bath tickets. They also receive gratuitous medical 
advice and medicine. 

The central administration roceivos and examines applications for relief, 
which may be made to it directly. In 1869, no loss than 61,080 such appli<* 
cations were examined, only 17,855 of which were rejected. The administra- 
tion employs 60 visitors, who in 1869 paid 185,400 visits. 

Strictly speaking, a domicile of fivo years is required before an applicant 
can obtain relief ; but this rulo is very loosely adhered to, and the exigences of 
the caso aro alono regarded. t 

The assistance they afford consists chiefly in broad, soup, clothes, fuel, and 
medicines. It may also consist in the obtaining of work, in the establishment 
of charitable workshops, and in tho payment of wet nurses. 

The receipts of the buroaux de bienfaisance are derived from various 
sources ; lands, houses, woods, mortgages, State and communal bonds. Consi- 
derable sums are also obtained from gifts and legacies, from a tax of 10 per 
cent, on all tickets sold at theatres and other places of public entertainment, 
from certain fines and confiscations, from numerous collections made in 
churches and from houso to house, from poor-boxes, from a share of one-third 
on the price paid for graves, and, finally, from the customary municipal sub- 
sidy, which in the department of tho Seine (Paris) amounts to more than half 
of the whole receipts, whilst in the provinces it scarcely exceeds one-sixth.” 

Only about 13,000 communes out of 37,000 have bureaux de 
bienfaisance, which in fact extend to only one-half the population ; 
but where there is no suet bureau, a bureau de charite is often 
established. A bureau de charite is distinguished from a .bureau 
de bienfaisance by possessing no invested property, and depending 
entirely upon collections and voluntary offerings. 

Mr. Doyle makes the following comparison between the French, 
and English systems of giving relief : — 

“ There are many points of rosemblance between the mode of administration 
of a bureau do bienfaisance and that of an English union. The applications 
for relief are heard and determined by the commission of the bureau as in an 
English union by the board of guardians. Tho cases are inquired into and 
reported upon tho same principle, though in a very different manner. In 
England, a relieving officer, who may have several hundred cases on his books,, 
reoeives the application and ascertains with more or less accuracy the facts 
upon which the guardians are expected to decide upon the application. A great 
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deal more importance appears to be attached in France than in this country to 
this investigation of cases. It is conducted generally by sisters of charity* In 
an English town of the size of Boulogne-sur-Mer there would probably be one 
relieving officer, or at the most two; in Boulogne there are eleven sisters 
of charity, who have board and lodging, and are paid 500 francs a year each. 
Each pf them has charge of a special quarter of the town, under the direction 
of a member of the commission, their duty as visitors being strictly prescribed. 
They are to visit applicants at their houses, to give their counsel and sympathy 
to the sick, to see that all young children aro vaccinated, that all those of 
school age attend school regularly, to report sanitary defects in the dwellings, 
to distribute the relief ordered by the bureau, to prepare soup and bouillon, to 
make up the simpler prescriptions, and distribute and to take charge of all tho 
stores of relief in kind, and to present to each mooting of the bureau a report 
rather moit> minute but Essentially of the same character as that presented, or 
supposed to be presented by a relieving officer to a board of guardians. Oppor- 
tunities were afforded to me of ascertaining by porsonal examination and 
inquiry at Tours and at Boulogne- sur-Mer how tkeso duties were discharged. 
Of their devotion to the service in which they aro engaged, and of the general 
intelligence of the soeurs de charite, it is impossible to speak too highly. The 
system of inquiry is very full, very minute, and conducted in a way that is 
said, and no doubt truly, to bo acceptable to tho poorer classes of the French 
people, though it would certainly be considered inquisitorial by applicants for 
relief in this country. Somo of tho reports which 1 examined, made by the- 
4 sisters * for the information of their bureaux, appear to mo to bo models of 
what such reports ought to be. No particular appoared to bo omitted which 
could assist the bureau iu deciding upon the merits of tho application. 

While the English poqr law is and ever has been essentially a law for tho 
repression of pauperism, French legislation shares with that of many other 
European countries the credit of aiming at its prevention. It will be observed, 
for example, how, under the French system, the object constantly kept in view 
is to afford tho humbfvir classes such indirect aid as may not only enable them 
but induce them to shift for themselves.” 

Mr. Lee Hamilton, by whom is given the instructive report on the 
French system, thus sums up its results : — 

“ Those who enjoy public relief in France aro rarely able-bodied. Tho sick 
in mind or body, the infant, and the aged, form the great mass of the recipients 
of relief. The depots de mendicity, which includo both infirm and able-bodied 
inmates, are, as I have shown, rather houses of correction than institutions for 
the relief of pauperism. * 

The French system is a happy combination of private benevolence with 
official guarantees. Tho sympathy of tho public is enlisted for tho poor by 
authority ; both the public and tho Government working together in the great 
cause of«charity. Tho composition of the unpaid commissions for in-door and 
out-door relief secures *for the indigent tho active co-operation of charitable' 
persons, while their connection with tho municipalities and their control by the 
Government are guarantees against abuse. The legislature has wisely separated 
the management of the funds destined for the poor from that of the municipal 
finances ; and the interests of the poor are confided to other hands than those which 
undertake the general interests of the commune. The public, moreover, being 
conscious that the poor have no legal right to support, feel bound in honour to 
afford it, and acquiesce cheerfully in the expenditure of the communes and 
department, even when they do not contribute more directly by gifts and lega- 
cies. It is from the communal customs duties (octroi) that the subsidies which 
the municipal councils are in the habit of voting are principally derived ; and 
this tax, which is applied to many other objects besides the one in question, 
never comes to be regarded as a poor-rate. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
many of the persons who pay it remember that the money they are losing con- 
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tributes to the support of the poor. It would be difficult, therefore, to imagine 
a system under which the taxpayer would feel the burden of supporting the 
poor more lightly, or one creating less hostility between supporter and sup- 
ported.** 

The reports from Russia and France, although extremely valuable 
in directing our attention to the principles that lie at the basis of all 
legal relief for the poor, are less useful for immediate practical 
reforms. We cannot get rid of our pauperism by adopting the 
social organization of Russia. The past history of the English poor- 
law prevents us renouncing at onco State help to the poor, and 
accepting the French system, however intrinsically superior that may 
be. The example of these countries shows us rather what we might 
have been, than what it is now possible for us to be. Mr. Doyle 
remarks, — - 

“ The Kories of statutes that aro somotimcs referred to as the foundation of 
our system of poor laws, so far from being grounded upon interest for tho wel- 
fare of tho poor, were of a character to justify tho opinion attributed to the late 
Mr. Senior, that * they originated in ignorance, solfishnoss, and pride,’ ‘ their 
origin wus an attempt substantially to restore the expiring system of slavery.* 
They created, or where they did not create they aggravated, pauperism, and 
having done so, instead of making provision for its maintenance sought to 
extirpate it by moans that, as Dr. Burn observes, ‘ makes this part of English 
history look like the history of tho savages in America. Almost all severities 
ha vo been inflicted, except scalping. * In every couirtSy of the system of which 
we Jiave any record poor laws appear to have the same origin.” 

At a much later period than that referred t<% by Mr. Doyle, tho 
English poor law was used as an instrument for securing the supply 
of “cheap labour.” The law of settlement was a weapon most 
ingeniously fashioned to destroy the labourer’s one hope of improve- 
ment — migration from his native place. A poor law worked with 
such a sinister object, so far from helping to raise the poor, naturally 
tended to pauperise the whole labouring class. After keeping up a 
system of this kind for generations, we cannot at once, if we would, 
resort to a “ hardy ” policy, and deal with the poor on the assump- 
tion that they possess an inherited capacity for self-help. But there 
are countries in Europe whose mode of relieving the poor more 
nearly resembles our own, and whose experience may prove exceed- 
ingly useful to practical reformers. 

In the actual administration of any system of poor- relief, the vital 
question is how to determine the proper recipients of aid. The 
question who is a pauper, or who ought to get public relief, appears 
to give as much trouble to the administrators of poor-relief as the 
question of Pilate — what is truth ? — has given to philosophers. It 
perplexes and baffles relieving officers ; it is the despair of Boards of 
guardians. But however difficult, it is the most important of all 
questions connected with charity. To find out the right persons to 
relieve is more than half the battle. In England it is the duty of 
the relieving officer, a paid servant of the Guardians, to inquire into 
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the circumstances of all applicants for relief, and to obtain all 
information necessary to guide the board in giving or withholding 
relief. In practice, however, it is found that relieving officers have 
too many cases to attend to; they cannot really make efficient 
inquiries so as to distinguish between impostors and the necessitous 
poor. Practically, therefore, only two courses are open to a Board of 
Guardians, — either a general laxity that means “no plausible applicant 
to be refused,” or a merciless application of the in-door test. Now if 
we regard the workhouse as a kind of penitentiary, where its inmates 
are to be punished for being social failures, their existence being 
prolongecLout of deference to the illogical but humane feeling of the 
public, then it is quite right to offer to all applicants the workhouse 
or nothing. But if we accept it as a public duty to provide for those 
who are unable to provide for themselves, it must be admitted that a 
relegation to the workhouse is not always a kind or economical way 
of discharging our duty. The only possible justification of the 
workhouse test is that there is no other test. Is that so ? Have we 
no alternative to the workhouse test but an indiscriminate employ- 
ment of public money in pauperising the masses ? 

England stands alone in Europe in relying upon this workhouse 
test. In France, as we have seen, there are no workhouses. In 
Prussia paupers are not admitted into the workhouses except in cases 
of necessity. There " the object of the authorities,” we are told, “is to 
avoid, as far as possible, severing families, or doing anything which 
tends to diminish the feeling of independence and self-reliance.” 
Mr. Plunkett adds, “I learn from all those with whom I have 
spoken on the subject that the out-door system works well; it 
encourages industry and independence, and prevents the demoralising 
influences inseparable from confinement in workhouses as conducted 
in this country ” [ i.c . Prussia.] In Belgium “ there is never a 
question of compelling paupers to enter the depots [dc Mendicity], 
or hospices, as a condition of granting them relief.” In Baden, 
unions have the power of offering the workhouse test, subject to an 
appeal to the Government. It may be said, however, that those 
countrips are to a great extent countries of peasant-proprietors ; that 
in them a large proportion of the soil is held by persons corre- 
sponding in position very much to our agricultural labourers, and 
that accordingly pauperism should not be so desperate and intract- 
able, as it must be in a country, like England, where the mass of 
the population live on wages from hand to mouth. But, as it 
happens, an experiment of the highest interest has been tried in 
several towns abroad, the object of which is nothing less than to sub- 
stitute, for the brutal and mechanical workhouse test, intelligent, 
conscientious, and searching personal investigation. In Hamburg, 
about the beginning of the present century, pauperism had assumed 
such extensive .and dangerous proportions, that the respectable 
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inhabitants got alarmed, and introduced a new system, which, after 
several modifications and improvements, has been made almost 
perfect. The essential feature of the system is its enlisting the 
voluntary efforts of individuals to do the work of the relieving 
officer ; it has won its greatest triumph in the town of Elberfeld. 
In 1852, the year before the system was first tried, 4,000 persons, 
out of a population of 50,364, were relieved at a cost of £8,932 ; 
in 1857, only 1,528 were relieved, out of an increased population 
of 52,590, at a cost of £2,623. This result was sufficiently startling 
to justify our Government in incurring the cost of sending over their 
inspector (Mr. Doyle) to make a special examination and report. 
From his report we take the following account ®f the system : — 

“ The administration of the poor law devolves primarily upon tho Armenver- 
waltung or town administration of the poor. This body consists of a presi- 
dent, four members of the municipal council, and four citizens, usually selected 
from the wealthy and more distinguished inhabitants. They are appointed by 
the municipal council for a period of three years, and retire by rotation. Two 
members, one being of the number appointed from the municipal council and 
one of the number appointed from amongst the general ratepayers, retire every 
first and second year, and two of each class every third year. This arrange- 
ment, while it secures the renewal of the whole body within each period of 
three years, secures permanently tho services of a certain number who have 
had somo considerable previous experience. The retiring members are eligible 
for re-election, and are in fact generally re-elected^ The only other point in 
the arrangement of this rotation is that tho retirement of the first year is by 
lot, of every subsequent year * according to age.’ 

Subordinate to the Armonverwaltung are — ' 

1. The visitors or Armenpfleger. 

2. Tho overseers or Armenvorstoher. 

The oilices of Armenpfleger and Armenvorsteher— visitor and overseer — 
are unpaid and compulsory. Tho citizens of each district ascertain by inquiry 
amongst themselves who of their body are likely to make the most efficient 
visitors or overseers, and having ascertained, as a matter of courtesy, that they 
are not unwilling to servo, nominate them for appointment to the municipal 
council. These nominations are usually accepted as a matter of course by the 
council, and in tho same way sanctioned bj' the Ober Burgermeister. These 
formalities of selection and appointment are found to have tho effect of confer- 
ring considerable dignity upon the office, which is not lessened by the fact that 
the selections and appointments are made in the most liberal spirit, without 
reference to politics or religion, or to any consideration save fitness for the 
office. The ‘ oath of office ’ is simply a handachlag or grasp of the hand, 
which is possibly found to bo not less binding than tne more solemn form of 
obligation so often exacted from English officials. 

The adminis tration of out-door relief is entrusted to eighteen overseers 
(Bezirksvorsteher) , or, in case of unavoidable absenco, substitutes elected from 
amongst the visitors or Armenpfleger, and to two hundred and fifty-two (252) 
visitors (Armenpfleger). The overseers and visitors are elected for three years* 
substitutes for ono. One- third of the overseers and visitors retire every year* 
and ore eligible for re-election. Each visitor or Armenpfleger hfts under hie 
charge a certain section of the town, and fourteen of these sections are under 
the general superintendence of one overseer or Bezirksvorsteher. 

The visitors of each district meet at least once a fortnight, the meeting 
being presided over by the overseer of the section. 

Every application for relief is made to the visitor of the section. 

Upon receiving the application the visitor is bound to make minute per- 
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sonal inquiry into the circumstances of the case. It will be seen in a sub- 
sequent part of this report that the inquiry is of the most searching character. 
If he be satisfied that a claim to relief, under conditions to be noticed hereafter, 
is established, and the case be one of urgent necessity, he is authorised to give 
relief at once. The form and amount of this relief is so prescribed as to 
obviate, as far as possible, the chance of abuse or imposture. 

In-door relief, as understood in English poor-law administration, that is, 
as a test of destitution, forms no part of the Elborfeld system. The Armen- 
haus or poor-house has more the characteristics of an almshouse than of an 
English workhouse. The Kranken-haus or hospital does not correspond to our 
union hospital; nor does the Orphanage (or Waison-haus) to our district 
school. 

The Armen-haus, a large building on the outskirt of the town, contains on 
an average about 180 initiates. These are old and infirm people who are with- 
out homes or families. ^Although the arrangements and general management 
of the Armen-haus contrast not very favourably with those of an average English 
workhouse, yet the inmates appear to bo comfortable and contented. They 
live very much as people of their class live in their own homes — but little atten- 
tion being paid to floor space or cubic spaco, and still loss to ventilation ; they 
are sufficiently well clad ; the dietary is good ; they enjoy more freedom in 
every sense than would be consistent with tho discipline of a union workhouse. 
In short, an old Elberfeld pauper smoking his eternal pipe in tho Aufenthalts- 
zimmer or 1 day-room ’ of the Armen-haus, may well fool that ho has got a 
comfortable asylum for the close of his days. It does not always happen, how- 
ever, that he does close his days within its walls. Those who are capable of 
doing any work go out and earn what they can. Tho wages are paid to the 
manager of the Armen-haus, and when the amount exceeds tho cost of their 
maintenance they are alffoved to retain tho difference. Through this practice 
these poor people not unfrequently find permanent work sufficient to maintain 
them out of the house, while, owing to the great demand for labour in Elber- 
feld and the very limited supply as well as the character of this sort of labour, 
wages can in no way bo affected by it. 

It was assumed by the framers of tho English poor law, and is still 
assumed by those who continue to take any interest in administering it upon 
the principle upon which it was founded, that no real test of destitution can bo 
devised except the test of tho workhouse. As the application of that test is as 
yet no part of the Elherleld system, it will be asked — what is tho substitute 
for it ? 

In the first place the aj>plicant for relief is subjected to an examination so 
close and searching, so absolutely inquisitorial, that no inan who could pos- 
sibly escape from it would submit to it. He is not one of several hundreds who 
can tell his own story to an overworked relieving officer, but one of a very few, 
never exceeding four, — frequently the singlo applicant, — who is bound by law 
to answer every one of that long string of questions that his interrogator is 
bound by law to put to, him. One of the peculiar merits claimed, and I believe 
rightly claimed, for this system is that before a man can obtain relief it must 
be shown that he cannot exist without it. When an application is made for 
relief the applicant is in the first instance bound to state whother he has a 
settlement in Elberfeld, that is, whether he has resided in it without receiving 
relief for a period of twelve months, how long he has resided in it, where ho 
resided before, whether he reported himself to tho police and obtained permis- 
sion to reside, or whether he has resided without permission ; he is bound to 
give, with hfla own name, the name of every member of his family, the day, 
month, and year of the birth of each, his religious profession, his birth-place, 
and how long his family resided there, the street or district in which he lives, 
the number of his house and the name of his landlord, the description of his 
dwelling and the yearly rent, the state of health of each member of his family, 
his occupation, the name of his employer, his average weekly earnings, proved. 
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if possible by a Toucher ; he must declare whether the family leads a moral and 
honest life, specify which of the members does not, whether or not the children 
are sent to school, and where ; the name, dwelling, business, and circumstances 
of surviving parents, paronts-in-law, and grand-parents, as well as of the 
children not living with the head of the family. In addition to this informa- 
tion, which the applicant is bound to give, the visitor is to ascertain, as far as 
he can, and report ‘ the causes of tho pauperism of the applicant.’ Be it 
observed that this is not a merely nominal or superficial inquiry in which the 
applicant has no difficulty in palming off some plausible story of distress and 
the cause of it, but is, what it professes to bo, a strict investigation into the 
circumstances of the man’s life and present position. When the case is satis- 
factorily proved to be one in which tho applicant is entitled to relief ho gets it 
to such an amount only as will furnish the bare necessaries of existence for 
himself and his family ; it is given to him from week ft) week in hnlney or in 
kind, as may be thought most advisablo ; if articles of furnituro or clothing are 
given, the visitor must satisfy himself from time to time that they are not 
pawned or sold. If a member of tho family is buried at the public cost, and 
any of the family follow the hearse ‘ in a coach,’ the fact is assumed as evi- 
dence of ability to repay, and one thaler (3s.) is exacted for the use of the 
hearse : ‘ No carriage or carriages are to follow tho poor-house hearse, as this 
would prove that the relations of the deceased were able to spend money, and 
prove that they had obtained tho use of the hearse under false protonces.’ 
The applicant having established his claim and being allowed weekly relief, is 
constantly 1 looked up ’ by the visitor ; every change, howevor minute, in his 
own condition or in that of his family is noted and reported, — the pauper is, in 
fact, kept under constant surveillance ; he is urged to find work, and if he 
cannot find it, labour is provided for him. It rarely happens, however, that 
tho town is compelled to find work for individual case*/ the conditions of relief 
are found to be sufficiently stringent to induce a man, if ho can work and if 
work is to be found, to find it for himself, if not in Elb^rfeld, elsewhere, for 
the circulation of labour is now sufficiontfy free, and the law of settlement 
sufficiently liberal. If, howevor, when this systom was first introduced, the 
administration had to deal with, what in other countries is a too common case, 
one whoso pauperism is tho result of idle, drunken, or dissolute habits, no 
scruplo or hesitation was felt in bringing to bear upon such a case the direct 
influence of a remarkably strict police regulation. It was declared by article 
ol that ‘ where a pauper wastes tho money granted to him, or sells the clothing, 
bedding, or furniture granted to him, tho roliof may be entirely withdrawn or 
reduced to a minimum.’ 

The result of administration upon these principles is that there is no able- 
bodiod pauperism in Elberfeld, and, as will appear presently, very little of any 
kind. 

If it be thought that the conditions of obtaining relief aro harsh and 
oppressively rigorous, it is but j ust to bear in mind not only the instructions 
that are given to tho visitors, but how these instructions are practically 
observed. Bepeatedly throughout tho regulations are found injunctions to 
deal with the poor mercifully, and, if tho provisions of the law bo unavoidably 
hard, to administer it at least in a spirit of kindness and Christian forbearance. 
The visitor is enjoined to ‘ hoar tho prayers of the poor with love and heart,* 
to impress upon tho fathor the duty that he owes to his child, and upon tho 
child the roveronce that is due to the parent ; he is to bo, in short, the friend 
and adviser of the poor who apply to him for legal relief. Although in the 
same breath, so to speak, in which good advice is tendered bread maybe refused, 
nothing would be further from the truth than to regard this as any indication 
of a merely sentimental, still less of a pharisaical, interest in the welfare of the 
poor. It would bo easy to illustrate by many cases that were mentioned to us 
the beneficial effect upon individual families of firmness in refusiug to allow 
them to become paupers while they were helped over temporary difficulties by 
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some slight aid and judicious friendly counsel. Indeed, I have heard men, who 
appear to have given much thought to the subject, observe that the influence of 
this sort of intimate intercourse between the poor and those in a much higher 
social position reaches far beyond the temporary result that is immediately 
aimed at.” 

L. F. Seyffardt, President of the Municipal Poor Law Board of 
Crefeld, thus states his opinion of the results of introducing the 
Elberfeld system into that town : — 

** The writer has the honour of being chairman of such an administration in 
Crefeld, a city of 60,000 inhabitants, and can appeal to his eleven years* expe- 
rience in support of his judgment of the effect of the reformed management. 
He is certainly not disposed to view the results in too favourable a light, and 
only sees an encouragement to further effort in what has already been accom- 
plished ; but wheneveif he has had occasion to discuss the question of pauperism 
in parliamentary, political, economical, or official circles, ho has always had his 
impression strengthened that the Elberfeld system presents the most perfect 
form of pauper relief which is known to us. It unites that economy of the 
funds drawn from the ratepayers which, as has been stated, the compulsory 
system always endeavoured to secure, with the theoretical watchfulness and 
preventive activity of voluntary organizations. It renders economy possible, 
not by repellent harshness, but by a rigid distinction between the undeserving 
and those who are really in want, and thus makes it possible to care sufficiently 
for the destitute, and to lend a helping hand to those who are trembling on the 
verge of pauperism.* * 

There is a subsidiary question connected with poor relief of some 
difficulty and considerable interest. Is the general effect of endowed 
charities good or bad? Italy is the classic land of charitable 
endowments, and Accordingly we ought to look to it for instruction 
upon this subject. Sir Augustus Paget, in his very interesting report 
on poor relief in Italy, quotes from a work by Mr. Fano, whom 
he describes as one of the highest authorities on all questions con- 
nected with the poor in Italy, passages that condemn the system of 
charitable endowments in the most sweeping terms. 

“ In Italy there are 1,365,341 indigent persons, but no system of legal 
charity exists. But the multitude of charitable institutions, their mode of 
administration, their great wealth, and the improvident manner in which their 
funds are frequently applied, are vices which have for us tho same effects as 
those of legal charity, if not worso. A careful investigation of tho elements 
which compose the property of the charities of Italy, their truo and their 
hid d e n aims, their incomes, and the manner in which they are employed, the 
proportion of receipts to expenditure, the condition of those who really derive 
benefit from charitable distributions, and the material and moral results which 
are Anally obtained from the application of such funds, would bring out some 
very curious and sad revelations. But, so far as we can sco, the manner in 
which chari ties are administered in different parts of Italy is not very consoling, 
and everywhere the want of radical reform is more or less felt. Nor does the 
la st law on charitable endowments satisfy our necessities, and a complete revo- 
lution. is required rather than partial reforms 

One of the cities in which there is the greatest abundance of wretches who 
fiya upon charity, is our future capital, Rome.** (This was written in 1868.). 

” . . . . . “ Rome is second to none, perhaps stands first, in profusion 
of relief; but the number of patients admitted into its magnificent hospitals is 
— fl in comparison with that which might be received. This is the con- 
sequence of mal- administration And relief is given in such 
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a manner that many poor persons receive assistance from several institutions, 
the directors of which, either from want of communication between one institu- 
tion and another, or from confusion in their management, are ignorant of the 
fact ; so that while many of the indigent get double portions, others cannot 
obtain any relief. Favour is more often the guide than justice, and the greatest 
hypocrite often receives the largest bounty. Hence it i6 that charitable assist- 
ance has almost always a corrupting effect ; for, in order to make show of want, 
the pauper has recourse incessantly to lies, romances, tears, and sores ; and 
there is no degree of basoness and adulation of which he is not capable to 
propitiate a benefactor.” 

On the other hand Sir A. Paget, while admitting that these 
observations have great force in the case of Home, the city par 
excellence of endowed charity, denies that they *are true generally of 
other parts of Italy. The statistics, according to him, show — 

“ That in 1861 (and the proportion is, no doubt, tho same now) the means 
provided for the relief of want and suffering of all kinds were smallest in those 
parts of Italy where the misery of the population has always in modem times 
been greatest; while conversely tho most prosperous regions possessed the 
largest endowments, not only absolutely, but relatively to the number of 
inhabitants.” 

• The opinion of Sir A. Paget is that no general conclusion can be 
drawn from the concomitance of pauperism and endowments in 
certain cases ; and that the inquiry, to be productive of any good, 
must be carried on district by district, and cojmnune by commune. 
This conclusion is just, for the effect of endowments must depend 
entirely upon the manner in which they are administered. In 
France, every bureau de bienfaisance possesses accumulated property, 
but the fact that it is not excessive in amount, and that it is used 
with the greatest discrimination, prevents any injurious results. 

From the collection of these reports on Foreign Poor Laws much 
information may be gathered with respect to many incidental 
questions connected with the relief of the poor, but probably the 
most useful part will be found to be that which introduces to our 
notice the Elberfeld system. That the Elberfeld system is a practical 
way of dealing with pauperism cannot be disputed : that it might be # 
adopted in this country with no less advantage to the rich than to the 
poor cannot be disbelieved, since there is surely as much charity and 
public spirit in England as in Elberfeld. At all events, the infbrma- 
tion obtained by Mr. Doyle will enlighten our practical philan- 
thropists, even if it fails to make them induce ordinary Englishmen 
to incur the sacrifices and labour involved in a personal investigation 
into the condition of every applicant for poor relief. But there seems 
no reason why the Elberfeld system should not be tried in some town 
of moderate size; and it would then be seen how far ftell-to-do 
Englishmen are prepared to do their duty to their neighbours. Pos- 
sibly the information now published may stir up some active friends, 
of the poor to try the plan, and thus teach English poor law adminis- 
trators how to get rid of the workhouse test, the opprobrium of our 
system of poor relief. W. A. Hunter. 
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“ Ce Baudelaire est un pierre de touche ; il deplait invariahlement d tons lee imhicilet .” 

It is now some quarter of a century since the abovo remark is said 
to have been made, probably with reference rather to the future 
poet’s manner and conversation than to his published works, which 
were then neither many nor important. But the truth of the saying 
is probably as great *as ever, even though it be illegitimate to infer 
from it that everybody who does not like Baudelaire is a fool. It is 
the purpose of the present article to discuss, somewhat more in detail 
than has yet been done before an English audience, the claims and 
peculiarities of one whom the writer, in very sober seriousness, 
regards as the most original, and within his limits the most remark- 
able, of modern French poets. 

There can be no doubt (the remark is not offered as a new one) 
that no greater misfortune can happen to a writer than that he 
should be ticketed as the exponent of eccentric or unpopular views. 
When once a name passes into the category of symbols, it is useless 
to expect careful ancNiiindid appreciation of its owner’s Works, except 
in the case of a very few persons of exceptionally critical habits or 
powers. It becou.es a matter of course that people of one turn of 
thinking should use the unlucky type as a sort of spiritual Aunt 
Sally to be pelted, and if possible hit, according to the measure of 
their temper and skill. And it becomes generally a matter of course 
that people, especially young people, of another turn of thinking, 
should regard the said type with ready-made and indiscriminate 
admiration, which is perhaps more really harmful to their own 
critical faculty, and to the reputation of their idol, than the equally 
ready-made and indiscriminate abuse of others. , 

However obvious these remarks may be, their appropriateness to 
the subject of the present article will hardly be denied. Scarcely any 
author can be mentioned who has suffered more from this sort of 
random abuse than Charles Baudelaire. Ten years ago probably 
not one educated Englishman in twenty had even heard of him ; but 
his name was dragged in pretty freely in the controversy which 
arose about Mr. Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads , and from that day 
to this the unfortunate author of Fleurs tlu Mai has served to point 
any number of cheap morals, forged by people who most likely never 
opened a page ♦ of his writings. Misapprehension, not to say mis- 
representation, is particularly easy in such a case. Modern French 
literature, excepting certain novols, is, it may be suspected, not par- 
ticularly familiar to the average Englishman, and of all departments 
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of French literaturo, modem French poetry is probably least known 
to him. It is the rarest thing in the world to find an Englishman 
who is not convinced in his heart of hearts that French poetry is 
something very like a contradiction in terms ; and it would, I should 
say, bo easy to find not a few men of letters who, willing as they 
may bo to pay a certain glib compliment to the names of even Victor 
Hugo and Alfred de Musset, would be sorely puzzled to hit a 
quotation from Lee Chanix (hi Crqmmilv or Namouna. If this be 
the case with well-known names, how much more with the lesser 
stars ? And yet there is perhaps no French poet more deserving of 
appreciation in England, certainly there is none whoso poetical 
qualities are so germane to those which we should chiefly affect and 
reverence on this side of the channel, as Charles Baudelaire. Of the 
poet’s life it cannot be necessary to say very much. In the notices of 
Baudclairo by Theophilc Gautier, by Charles Asselineau, and 
others, tolerably full details may be found by any one who cares to 
investigate a life which was not characterized by any remarkable 
events, except perhaps the melancholy end to which it came. Born 
in 1821, Baudelaire came in fur the second phase of the romantic 
movement, of which he was to be one of the most original ornaments. 
Hi# whole life was, so to say, spent in Paris, the only breaks of 
importance being an early voyage to India, Vvliich was not without 
effects in colour on part of his works, and the final residence in 
Belgium, which lash'd from the beginning of 18G4, until he was 
brought back to Paris to die of paralysis. 

lu general temperament the “ farouche Baudelaire ” (as liis friend 
Theodore de Danville calls him in the Ode. s* Funamhulesqucs) appears 
to have been singularly typical of a certain class of men of lottcrs, a 
class which perhaps does not produce the most widely known and 
appreciated work, and which Suffers from excessive and possibly too 
conscious singularity, but which offers a peculiar attraction to the 
student and the critic, because it is itself as a rule studious and 
critical. Fastidiousness is in one word the note of this class, and its 
fastidiousness accounts at onec for its comparative sterility, for the 
perfection of its work, and for its unpopularity. Generally speaking, 
extreme fastidiousness in u writer is felt as a kind of rebuke by the 
reader, who is probably conscious of no such great nicencss in him- 
solf ; and the world at large, if it is not altogether careless of quality, 
has a certain predilection for quantity. The latest edition of the 
Fleurs tin Mai contains hut 270 pages of not very closely printed 
verse, and this (if we add the condemned pieces which amoupt to some 
800 lines, and the poet’s prose works, many of which it is true are 
Written with as much care and elaboration as his verse, and which 
occupy three volumes more of about the same size) represents the 
result of nearly thirty years of constant work. The prose works 
VOL. xviix. y.s. M M 
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consist almost entirely of critical writings, with the exception of the 
fourth and last volume, which contains a rather remarkable novelette. 
La Fanfarhy of which we may have occasion to speak again, Petits 
Poemes en Prose , which fall naturally under the head of the poetical 
writings, and Les Paradis Artifidels , which is partly original and 
partly translated or adapted from De Quincey. The genius of the 
latter writer appears to have had an attraction for Baudelaire nearly 
equal to that exercised by Edgar Poe, with whom indeed De Quincey, 
on one of the many sides of his mind, had not a little sympathy. 
Many of the Suspiria are extremely Poesque, indeed, “ Our Ladies 
of Sorrow” which Baudelaire has translated as only he could trans- 
late, completely bea*s Poe on his own ground. Both authors fall 
far short of Baudelaire himself as regards depth and fulness of 
passion, as well as in the point of literary style and culture, but both 
have a certain superficial likeness to him in eccentricity of tempera- 
ment, and in affection for a certain peculiar mixture of grotesque 
and horror. But Les Paradis Ariifidds is chiefly valuable as illus- 
trating well the reason of Baudelaire's affection for this mixture, 
which has been entirely misconstrued. Wine, haschisch, opium, are 
interesting to him just as the passion of Delphine is interesting, not 
at all from a diseased craving for stimulus, still less from the per- 
verse desire which a Vriter who should have known him better has 
attributed to him, of “ finding beauty in recondite wickedness," 
but simply as some 1 of the different means to which men and women 
have been driven in the endeavour to reach the infinite, and avoid the 
monster which dogs them — Ennui. Any one who has ever taken 
the trouble to read the “ Au Loctcur ” of the Fleurs du Mai must see 
at once this very note, w hich is there struck with no uncertain sound. 
The four volumes of Baudelaire's works might be fairly entitled 
l)e V Ennui, for all that they contain is really but an anatomy of this 
ergotism of the modern spirit under its various forms, with the eva- 
sions and prophylactics which its victims have sought or obtained. 
Perhaps the clearest understanding of Baudelaire's general views 
may be obtained by comparing the above-mentioned “ Au Lecteur " 
with the two following pieces, the first of which is from the later 
Fleurs du Mai 9 the last one of the Poemes en Prose . 

LA HANLON. 

“ L’homme a pour payer sa ran9on, 

Deux champs au tuf profond et riche, 

Qu’il faut qu’il remue et defriche 
Avec le fer do la raison ; 

Pour obtenir la moindre rose, 

Pour extorquer quelques epis, 

Des pleura salis de son front gris 
Sans cease ll faut qu’il les arrose. 
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L*un est l’Art et l 1 autre l* Amour. 

—Pour rendre le juge propice, 

Lorsque de la stricte justice 
Paraltra le terrible jour, 

11 faudra lui montrer des granges 
Pleinos de moissons, et des flours 
, Dont les formes et les couleurs 

Gagnont le suffrage des Anges.” 

ENIYREZ-YOUS. 

** II faut toe toujours iyre. Tout est la : c’est l’unique quostion. Pour ne 
pas sentir rhombic fardeau du Temps qui briso vos efaules et vous^penche vers 
la terre il faut yous enivrer sans treve. % 

Mais do quoi ? De yin, de poesie, ou de vortu, a votre guise. Mais oniyrez- 
vous. 

Et si quelquefois, but les marches d’un palais, sui- Fherbo yerte d’un fosse, 
dans la solitude morne do votre chambre, yous yous reveillez, Tivresse dfeja 
diminuee ou disparue, demandez uu vent, a la vague, a l’etoile, a Toiseau, a 
l’horloge, a tout ce qui fuit, a tout co qui gemit, a tout co qui roule, a tout ce 
qui chante, a tout ce qui parle, demandez quelle heure il est ; et le vent, la 
vague, l’etoile, l’oiseau, l’horloge vous repondront, ‘ Il est l’heure de s’enivrer ! 
Pour u’etre pas les esclaves martyrises du Temps, onivrez-vous : enivrez-vous 
sans cesse ! De vin, do poesio, ou do vertu, a votre guise.* ” 

With illustrations of the intoxication of virtue, our poet, I must 
confess, has not greatly troubled himself ; perhaps he felt no call to 
such a wofk, perhaps he regarded it, not altogether without reason, 
as an unnecessary branch of archaeology ; but I must again repeat 
that if he has illustrated virtue as virtue but little, he has still less 
illustrated vice as vice. Ilis Lesbian studies, like his studies on 
opium and liaschisch, arc illustrations of the “ ivresse du vin,” of 
the tendency to resort to any stimulant if only it be strong or 
strange. Such studies are moreover legitimate as forming part of 
his own “ ivresse de poesio,” of his labours in tilling the field of art 
which he has chosen as the means of paying his ransom to Time. 
In the same way also, we see the reason and justification, according 
to this general plan of work and life, of the critical studies which 
form so large a part of his written productions. It is not possible 
for uny one in the highest branch of art, literature, to nmaiiitain a 
continuous production of created or independent matter of the 
highest kind. Criticism therefore becomes as much a necessity as 
it is a pleasure, not to mention for the moment the natural bent of 
that phase of culture which Baudelaire represents towards critical 
and reflective action. Of the two volumes of criticism which have 
been published under Baudelaire’s name, the first, Curiosity EstM - 
tiques (a title which is his own, though not actually used by him), is 
exclusively occupied with the arts of design. The other, L’Art 
Bomantique , is more catholic in its comprehension. It includes not 
merely pictorial and literary but also musical subjects, and of it, the 
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somewhat famous pamphlet on Wagner’s Tannhamcr forms part. 
The characteristics of Baudelaire’s picture-criticism are not difficult to 
discover and describe. It is singularly fluent and pleasant to read, 
possessing like all his works excellent literary qualities. But on 
this point it does not stand so very far removed from most French 
criticism. It has been understood in France ever since the time of 
Diderot’s matchless Salon#, that art-criticism must be the work not 
of a jargonist but of a humanist ; and while such criticism has with 
us generally taken the form either of random comment, usually 
directed chiefly to the subject of the picture, or else of odious tech- 
nicalities, •the French* have raised it to a not inconsiderable posi- 
tion among literary styles. Baudelaire not unfrequently reminds us 
of Diderot, and this is of itself high praise. But it is undcniablo 
that his peculiar style of criticism shows its faults (and I cannot agree 
with Mr. Swinburne that it is faultless), more particularly w r hen it 
is applied to painting. Baudelaire’s criticism is not only intensely, 
but also narrowly and fragmentarily, subjective. With its sub- 
jectivity there is no fault to find. There can be nothing better for 
us, there can be nothing more truo to the truth, than that a critic 
should simply tell us, in the best manner he can, the effect produced 
on his own mind by a given work of art. But he should at the 
same time take care t<Het his mind contemplate the object fully, so 
that the copy may fairly represent with due difference the pheno- 
menon presented td it. Now Baudelaire is not quite free from the 
charge of occasionally, indeed not seldom, letting himself go off* at 
a tangent, after very slight contact with a very small portion of the 
work he has before him. He observes too little and imagines too 
much, so that his criticism, though it is perhaps in itself more 
interesting than it w r ould be easy to make it compatibly with 
faithful representation, is very often far from representing the 
complete effect of the subject on his own or any mind. In other 
vrords, to read a criticism of Baudelaire’s without the title affixed, 
is by no means a sure method of recognising the picture afterwards. 

Now as far as painting is concerned, this is without doubt a serious 
defect# Painting, with its combined attack of colour and form, 
produces, or ought to produce, a distinct, definite, and uniform effect 
on the beholder. It is not content with suggestions, it leaves little 
to the imagination. And it is surely an immutable rule that 
criticism should in such matters adjust itself to the peculiarities of 
the "thing criticized. Hence it is that Baudelaire is far more 
successful c as a critic when he is dealing with literature and music { 
arts which aiming at less minuteness of delineation leave more to the 
reoijnent, and are therefore capable of vaguer and more manifold 
i^ferpretation. It is natural that Baudelaire, who is nothing if not 
hfeirary, should incline to this style of criticism, and a curious 
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evidence of his unconscious thoroughness therein is his preference, 
a preference far more singular a dozen years ago than it is now, for 
etching. For it is just in this point that etching differs from 
kindred arts of design, that it is far more literary and less pictorial ; 
it aims, just as poetry does, rather at calling up in the mind of the 
beholder an effect similar to something in the mind of the artist, 
^han at the elaborate representation of the artist's own idea. In the 
recognition of an aim of this sort, Baudelaire is unrivalled among 
critics ; but he does not always escape the imminent danger of this 
sort of criticism, the danger of seeing in the picture or the poem 
all sorts of things which are not there, and *are not ev«m directly 
suggested by anything there, but come by a complicated process of 
association. A critic who should escape this danger while perfecting 
the style we speak of, who should develop fully but not add to the 
natural suggestiveness of his subject, and who should not be too 
hasty or too proud to observe and report as well as interpret, would 
perhaps be the blue dahlia of his class. It is sufficient praise to say 
of Baudelaire that his fault, if it bo a fault, is only the result of 
excessive critical sensibility, and so is not far from being a virtue. 

He has, moreover, the one merit which is, perhaps more than any 
other, the mark of the true critic. He judges much more by tho 
form than by the matter of the work submitted to his notice. It is 
not necessary to indulge in any elaborate reasoning as to the 
intrinsic excellence of this mode of proceeding. I may content 
myself with taking a simple and matter-of-fact criterion as to the 
goodness of the two styles, namely the question “ Which is likely to 
give us the best criticism? ” Now it is hardly disputable that, in 
the case of criticism, the one thing needful (given a sufficient 
faculty and education) is the absence of prejudice. And it is still 
less disputable, that it is far more difficult for a duly educated critic 
to err from prejudice, if he be accustomed to approach his subject 
from the side of form, than if he be wont to consider its matter first. 
There is a loyalty to art in the mind of every man of competent 
culture, which makes it impossible for him to call good work, as 
work, bad ; or bad work, as work, good. While on the othpr hand 
attractiveness of matter depends almost entirely on innumerable 
subtle influences of mood, circumstance, temperament, and habit, 
against which it is next to impossible to guard. Mattor-criticism is 
particularly untrustworthy where trustworthiness is most to be 
desired, in the case of new or exceptional work or workers. Half 
the critical remarks which have been made for instance on Walt 
Whitman are vitiated by this defect. The critic has made up his 
mind that ultra-democratic views are admirable or damnable as the 
case may be, and all his criticism is tinged by this prepossession. 
Nor even in the case of less perilous stuff is there any surer way of 
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going wrong than the direction of one’s attention to the matter 
primarily. And against another great danger, the danger of indif- 
ference, the study of form is as good a safeguard as it is against the 
more obvious bitt not more real danger of prepossession. Many 
minds when their possessors are neither very young nor very 
enthusiastic, come to the conclusion that one thing is as well worth 
saying or as well worth leaving unsaid as another thing. 3}ut no 
mind of any power or culture can ever come to the conclusion that 
one manner of saying a thing is as good as another manner. 

But it must not be supposed that Baudelaire, because he has to the 
uttermost this artistic feeling, and as a rule conducts his works, both 
critical and original, in accordance with it, is unaware of the danger 
attending it, or of the ridicule which it is apt to bring upon him who 
allows it to attain exorbitant dimensions. He is in fact remarkable 
among French authors (against whom it has become almost a com- 
monplace to urge their insensibility to the ludicrous aspects of their 
particular hobbies and raptures) for the perfect sanity with which he 
looks at both sides of his own peculiarities, and ridicules himself 
unsparingly whenever he appears to deserve it, or to be lapsing into 
the theatrical. So rare is this sanity among the greater French 
writers, that M. Taine speaks of it quite innocently as a charac- 
teristic of the Teutonic race, and if anything rather a blemish. “ II se 
moque de ses Emotions au moment meme ou il s’y livre,” he says of 
Heine, and appears \o regard this as a somewhat barbarous proceed- 
ing, excusable only in a savage who likes bitter ale and “ humour.” 
It is quite clear, however, that it is the only safeguard against extra- 
vagance and unreality, and that to its presence is owing the unusual 
pathos which distinguishes (for instance) neino from, let us say, 
Victor Hugo. This quality Baudelaire possesses in an eminent 
degree. Almost his first published work, the novelette La Fanfarh , 
is a satire, elaborate as far as it goes, upon a personage who is none 
other than the future poet himself, partly as he actually was, and 
still more as not very acute readers choose to believe that he repre- 
sented himself. It is curious to compare Samuel Cramer, the dernier 
romantique, who writes poems under the cheerful title of Les Orfraies, 
and at two o’clock in* the morning insists on his mistress exchanging 
the usual dress or undress of that period for the rouge, tinsel, and 
. spangles of the theatre, with the amusing but conventional heroes of 
Th6ophile Gautier’s Les Jeune-Francc ; and the comparison is 
instructive. It would show, if this were not superfluous, that the 
author of Albertos, with all his marvellous talents, was only a skin- 
deep romafitic, whereas the author of La Fanfarlo is perhaps the 
most typical figure in the whole romantic cycle. But this is not the 
only indication of Baudelaire’s spirit of compensation. A very 
remarkable essay, “L’lScole Paienne,” published in 1852, follows 
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suit, and indeed contains better arguments against the author's sup v 
posed tendencies than a score of Societies for the Suppression of Vice 
would be likely to elaborate. In it, without any trace of irony, the 
pseudo-Renaissance worship of paganism, the immoderate love of 
form and art, the disdain of science and philosophy, are all lashed in 
a manner which is no doubt not unanswerable, but which is far more 
effective than most of the assaults made on the poet himself, and on 
those who are in general of the same temper. Any virtuous person 
who hates " form” had better study this essay in ten pages ; it may 
possibly furnish him with something like argument. Meanwhile it 
is interesting, written as it was when many, if not m^st, of the 
Fleurs du Mai were actually composed, and # when the poet was 
intending to publish them, as a proof of his rare power of looking on 
the other side. It shows what his sentiments were when he took the 
purely dramatic view of his favourite subjects and feelings, as in fact 
he appears very generally to have done ; and a passage from it forms 
an appropriate pendant to the two already cited, as explanatory 
both of these subjects and feelings, and also of his attitude towards 
thorn : — 

* 

“Lc gout immodero de la forme pousso a des desordres monstruoux et in- 
connus. Absorbees par la passion feroce du beau, du drole, du joli, du pittor- 
esque, car il y a des degres, les notions du juste et # du vrai disparaissent. La 
passion freuetiquo de l’art est un chancre qui devore le resto: et comrae 
l’absenco notto du juste et du vrai dans Tart equivaut a T^bsence d’art, l’homine 
entier s’evanouit ; la specialisation cxcessivo d’une faculte aboutit au neant.” 

It would be impossible to produce an instance of a mind con- 
ceiving and expressing more clearly the dangers of an exaggeration 
of its own tendencies ; it would be impossible also to find any pos- 
sessing in a fuller degree the rare capacity of seeing all sides of a 
question. In the critical dicta of such a mind, and in the artistic 
creations wherein it expresses its ideas, there is always a truth and a 
security which are quite absent from the more apparently moderate 
utterances of less catholic thinkers. 

It is necessary, therefore, for the reader who is to understand and 
appreciate fully and fairly the Fleurs du Mai and the Petits Poemes en 
Prose , to bear in mind the idiosyncrasies of the atithor as to taste and 
temperament, and to comprehend fully the aim and object of the 
work. This latter is, in few words, to give poetical expression and 
currency to the vague joys and sorrows, the faint and fleeting impres- 
sions and beliefs, that occupy with more or less obstinacy and con- 
tinuity the modern cultivated mind. Possessing himself a typical 
mind of this sort, open to all influences, able to detect afl motives, 
and to analyse whatever strange fancy or feeling may present itself, 
Baudelaire possesses at the same time a singular faculty of projecting 
himself out of the circle of his individual tastes and sentiments, anil 
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of depicting these at onoe with the impassive accuracy of an impartial 
observer, and with the sympathetic accuracy of a fellow-sufferer. He 
is further qualified for the task by the possession of a quite extra- 
ordinary spirit of precision and concentration. The curious parti- 
culars which M. Asselineau and others give us of his scrupulous 
attention to the correction of the press, are characteristic of his 
accuracy in other and less mechanical matters. Dealing as he does 
with a class of subjects in which vague treatment is particularly 
tempting, and precise treatment peculiarly difficult, he is as accurate 
in the choice and conduct of his expressions as in the choice and 
conduct qf his verse.* The Fleurs du Mai consisted, in the original 
and suppressed editiqji, of one hundred poems ; in the second, of one 
hundred and twenty-six ; and the edition definitive of 1 869, of one hun- 
dred and fifty-one, to which must be added a score or so of pieces 
which the French publishers have been unable or unwilling to 
insert, but which are easily obtainable in Belgian editions. No one 
of these poems exceeds a few pages in length, and the great majority 
are quatorzains or quartettes of four-line stanzas. The general title, 
Fleurs du Mai, which is said to have been of M. Hippolyte Babou’s 
invention, has several sub-titles, under which the various pieces are 
grouped. The first of these divisions, which contains by far the 
greater number of the poems, is entitled Spleen et Ideal. The pieces 
included under it go far to present a complete picture of the mind 
and its wanderings* in what may be called the second romantic stage. 
The first, of which Byron is the natural representative and spokes- 
man, contented itself, as was indeed natural in a child of the 
eighteenth century, with simple discontent at the limited capacity of 
its own stomach. A universe not materially differing from the 
present save in two points, greater attainability of sweet victuals and 
a total absence of headache and indigestion, would have exactly met 
the views of this school. But as La Mcttrio produced Diderot, so 
does Byron produce Baudelaire. The inadequacy of the complaints 
and desires of the first school was so glaring, that matters could not 
fail to take the turn which actually followed. The Byronic and 
Wertherian youth became a highly respectable solicitor or coal- 
merchant, whose dark imaginings soon limited themselves to a 
possible crisis in the money market. Gradually and unequally the 
second stage in the disorder made its appearance, the great Romantic 
movement of 1830 being rather a sign of it than its actual embodi- 
ment. The Romantic of the second stage suffers from a disorder 
ztttSjeally different from the measles incidental to his predecessor. 
Helias not as a rule any very glaring outward symptoms. He does 
not think it necessary to go to bed at six o’clock a.m., to drink half- 
a-dozen of claret, or to wear collars of peculiar cut. He needs not 
thet kwKo/cpaaia of some previous debauch to disgust him with things 
in general. He has probably satisfied himself tolerably early that 
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there is nothing for which he wishes very much, and that if he had 
what he may happen to wish for ho would not be much the better for 
it. He has a kind of general aspiration towards the infinite, the 
Vague, the impossible, but he does not go about the streets shouting 
out these words and his desire for the things they signify. His heart 
is not worn on his sleeve. Sometimes he takes an interest in things 
political and religious, and believes in the millennium ; but in this 
case his disease is not incurable, and he is hardly of the purest 
breed. In art, and above all in literature, he finds a certain solace— 
a solace which to some natures is all but sufficient. To science he is 
indifferent, if not absolutely hostile. Of suoh a mind this the 
poems entitled ftplccn et Ideal, miscellaneous they may appear at 
first sight, will be found to present a tolerably correct diorama. Of 
its fits of despondency, or rather of the permanent background which 
appears whenever no special thought or interest occupies the fore- 
ground, of its occasional ecstasies, of the subjects of art or nature 
which gain its attention, the three following poems may serve as 
illustrations. Their poetical merit, here as elsewhere, is such as to 
need no impertinence of superfluous comment : — 

LA OLOCITE EfiLEE. 

‘‘ 11 ost amor ot doux, pendant, lcs nuits (flavor, 

D’ecouter, pres du feu qui palpifo ct qui fume, 

Lcs souvenirs lointams lentement s’elever 
Au bruit ties carillons qui chantent dans* la brume. 

Bionheureu>e la cloche au gosier vigoreux 
Qui, malgrc sa vieillesso, alerlo et bien portantc, 

Jette fide lenient son cri religieux, 

Ainsi qu’un vieux soldat qui vcillo sous la tente ! 

Moi, nion tune est feleo et lorsqu’en ses ennuis 
Elio vout do ses chants peuplcr fair froid des nuits, 

11 arrivo souvent quo sa voix affaiblie 

Semblo lo ralo cpais d’un blesse qu’on oublie 
Au bord d’un lac do sang, sous un grand tas de inorts, 

.Et qui incurt sans bouger, dans d’immenses efforts ! ” 

IIYMNE. 

“ A la tres-chere, a la tros-belle, 

Qui romplit moil coeur de clart6, 

^ A l’ango, a l’idolo immortelle, 

Salut en immortalite ! 

Elio se repand dans ma vie 
Comrne un air impregne do sol, 

Et dans mon ame inassouvie 
Ycrso lo gout do Teternel. 

Sachet toujours frais qui parfume 
' L’atmosphere d’un cher reduit, 

Encensoir oublie qui fume 
En secret & travers la nuit. 
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Comment, amour incorruptible, 

T’exprimer avec verite ? 

Grain de muse qui gis invisible 
Au fond de mon 6ternite ! 

A la tres-bonne, a la tres-belle, 

Qui fait ma joie et ma sante, 

A Tange, a 1’idole immortelle, 

Salut en immortalite.” 

LA VIE ANTERIEURE. 

“ J’ai longtomps habite sous do vastes portiqnos 
Que les soleils marina teignaient de millo feux, 

Et que leurs grands piliers, droits et majestueux, 

Rendaienfr pareils, le soir, aux grottes basaltiques. 

Les houles cn roulant les images do cieux, 

Melaient d’uno fa<;on solennello et mystique 
Les tout-puissants accords de leur richo musique 
Aux couleurs du couchant reflete par ines yeux. 

C’est la que j’ai vecu dans les voluptes calmos, 

Au milieu de l’azur, dos vagues, des splendours 
Et des esclaves nus, tout impregnes d’ odours, 

Qui me rafraichissaient le front avec des palmes, 

Et dont l’unique soin etait d’approfondir 
Le secret douloureux qui me faisait languir.” 

< 

These pieces, one hundred and seven in number, and of the utmost 
diversity in nominal subject, arc succeeded by a group closely 
connected in subject as well as in treatment. “ Tableaux Parisiens ” 
are the effect resulting from the action of the large and complicated, 
yet still in a manner restricted, life of a great city, upon such an 
imagination as we have already described. There are in the latest 
edition twenty of them, almost all sombre in character, but of singu- 
larly uniform excellence. “ Revo Parisicn ” and “ Les Petites 
Yieilles ” are among the poet’s most frequently cited works, and, 
indeed, few things are more striking than the address to the—*" 

“ fives octogCmaircs 
Sur qui p&se la griffe effroyable dc Dieu,” 

which *drew from Victor Hugo the characteristic remark that 
Baudelaire “ avait cr£e un frisson nouveau.” “ Le Yin," which 
follows, illustrates the same idea as that which we have already 
noticed in Les Paradis Artificiels — the episodes of forgetfulness inter- 
calated in the intervals of spleen by wine and other stimulants. As is 
usual with Baudelaire, the five pieces which compose this group are of 
even excellence, but “ Le Vin de V Assassin,” the idea of which, as we 
learn from other sources, the poet had intended to dramatize, 
deserves special mention. A man has murdered his wife, influenced 
by a curious medley of feelings, and the poem renders his soliloquy 
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after the deed with a quite unrivalled cunning of interpretation and 
mastery of expression. But it is in the succeeding division, the 
“ Fleurs du Mai,” properly and specially so called, that the poet’s 
powers show themselves at the fullest. As usual, the level of ex- 
cellence is so evenly preserved (especially in the condemned pieces), 
that citation is a work of some difficulty ; but there can be little 
doubt that the final stanzas of the most daring of these, “ Delphine 
et Hippolyte,” are among the finest of all. The poet addresses those 
whose wayward love he has been studying in words which one of 
his most faithful admirers has certainly not been extravagant in 
describing as “ fulgurous : ” — 

** Descendez, descendez, lamontables victfcnes, 

Descendez le ohemin de l’enfor etemel ! 

Plongez au plus profond du gouffro ou tous les crimes 
Flagelles par un vent qui no vient pas du ciel, 

Bouillonnent pele-mele avec un bruit d’orage, 

Ombres folios, courez au but de vos desirs ; 

Jamais vous ne pourrez assouvir votre rage, 

Et votre chatimcnt naitra do vos plaisirs. 

Jamais un rayon frais n’eclaira vos cavernes, 

Par les fentes des murs des miasmes fievroux 
Filtrent en s’onflammant ainsi que dos lanterncs 
Et penetrent vos corps do lours parfums affroux. 

L’apre sterilite de votro jouissanco 
Altere votro soif et roidit votre peau, 

Et le vent furibond de la concupiscence 

Fait claquer votro chair ainsi qu’un vieux drapeau. 

Loin des peuples vivants, errantes condamnees, 

A travers les deserts courez comme les loups ; 

Faites votre destin, ames desordonnees, 

Et fuyez l’infini quo vous portez en vous ! n 

Contrast with this impetuous declamation the languor so admirably 
rendered in the following verses (which like the preceding outraged 
the easily disturbed propriety of the Imperial Dogberries) : — 

LE LETHE. 

“ Yiens sur mon coeur, ame cruelle et sourde, 

Tigro adore, monstre aux airs indolonts ; 

Je veux longtemps plonger mes doigts tromblants 
Dans l’epaisseur de ta criniero lourde. 

Dans tes jupons remplis do ton parfum 
Ensevelir ma t6te endolorio 
Et respirer comme une fleur fletrie 
Le doux relent de mon amour defunt. 

Je veux dormir ! dormir plutot quo vivre ! ' 

Dans un sommeil aussi doux que la mort, 

J’e taler ai mos baisers sans remofd 
Sur ton beau corps poli comme le cuivre. 
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Pour eugloutir mes sanglots apaises 
Rien ne me vaut Tabime do ta couche ; 

L’oubli puissant babite Bur ta bouclie, 

Et le Leth§ coule dans tcs baiscrs. 

A mon destin, de$oi*mais mon dolire. 

J’obeirai comme un predestine ; 

Martyr docile, innocente condamnee, 

Dont la fervour attiso le supplies, 

Je sucerai pour noyes ma rancoeur 
Le nepenthes ot le bonne cigue, 

Aux bouts charmants do cette gorge aigue 
Qui n’a jamais omprisonne do coour.” 

t * 

The group “ Revoke,” which follows, does not appear to he equally 
satisfactory. The throe pieces of which it is composed, “ Le Renie- 
ment de Saint Pierre,” “ Abel et Cain,” and “ Les Litanies de Satan,” 
admirable as they are in versification and expression, seem out of 
place in “Lcs Fleurs du Mai.” The temperament which the poet 
illustrates does not so much oppose Christianity as ignore it, it is not 
“Tinfame Nazareen,” but the general arrangement of the universe 
which is the object of its aversion, and this aversion is not, as a rule, 
violently expressed. “ Revolte ” is, therefore, dramatically a fault, 
and mars the otherwise admirable composition of the book. 

“ La Mort,” in mapy of its phases worthily completes the work 
in a strain of consolation, almost of triumph. In the last poem of 
all, “ La Voyage/' the author, after again describing now no longer 
partially the temper of the minds on whom he has turned the 
glimmer of his lantern, concludes thus : — 

“ O Mort, vieux capitaino, il cst temps ! levons Tancrc, 

Co pays nous ennuiu, 6 Mort ! Appareillons ! 

Si lo ciel et la mer sont noir commo do l’encre, 

Nos occurs quo tu connais sont remplis de rayons. 

Verso nous ton poison pour qu’il nous reconforte ! 

Nous voulons, tant ce feu nous brule le cerveau, 0 

Plonger au fond du gouffro, Enfer ou ciel qu’importc, 

Au fond do l’lnconnu jiour trouver du nouveau ! ” 

It is not difficult to appreciate the general features of Baudelaire's 
poetry. The first thing, perhaps, which strikes a careful observer is 
that it is singularly un french. The characteristics which one is 
accustomed to look for in French poetry, even in that which has been 
most exposed to the denationalizing influences of the Romantic 
movement, are almost entirely absent. The medium of expression is 
for the first time entirely under the control of the artist. Even Victor 
Hugo and Theophile Gautier, able as they undoubtedly are to say 
anything, show more traces of the restraining influence of the 
language than does Baudelaire. Whether this be owing merely to 
artistic mastery, or to the absorbing and unprovincial character of 
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the thoughts which, he chiefly expresses, it is certain that it exists to a 
degree which prevents many Frenchmen from thoroughly admiring 
the poet. They miss the accustomed turns of thought and expression, 
the poncif from which not even 1830 was able thoroughly to dis- 
engage French poetry. Both in reading published criticisms and in 
conversation, it is usual to find them preferring tho least character- 
istic pieces, poems such as “Don Juan aux Enfers ” or “La 
Geante,” which are merely very excellent examples of a style in which 
fifty Frenchmen have done nearly as well, and two or three better. 
But the poems quoted above, and many others of equal or superior 
attractions, which exhibit almost for the first* time in French, the 
vague yearnings and aspirations, complaints and despair to which the 
English and German languages lend themselves so readily, are far 
less generally appreciated. Tho iron of language and prosody has 
entered into the soul of the average Frenchman to such an extent 
that he can hardly understand freedom ; and this is indeed scarcely 
1o be wondered at by any one who knows what the laws and con- 
ditions of French poetry really are. Judicious recurrence to old 
modes of speech has to a great extent strengthened and suppled the 
vocabulary, and diligent study of the Plciade has enriched the 
repertory of metres ; but what, after all, is to be done with a language 
which practically possesses but one foot — tb.c iamb ? Let any one 
take an English poet and see what the result of cancelling almost all 
his anapaestic and trochaic rhythm would be. The French versifier 
is in fact very much in the position of a man with one hand tied 
behind his back, and three fingers of the other hand disabled. Nothing 
in versification is more wonderful than the ingenuity with which the 
great French poets of the century have endeavoured to get the better 
of their restrictions, and have managed to produce such lyrics as 
Victor Hugo’s Chasseur J\ T oir, and Theophile Gautier’s Barcarolle . 
But Baudelaire’s great peculiarity and excellence is that he manages 
to produce almost endless variety of metrical and rhythmical effect 
without having recourse to any mechanical aids of complicated metre 
and rhythm ; by far tlie larger number of his poems being written 
in ordinary Alexandrines or eight-syllabled verses, arranged in 
simple four-line stanzas. It is not at all improbable that the superior 
poetical merit of his Alexandrines is owing to his never having 
written for the stage ; but whatever be the cause of the merit it 
certainly exists, and his verses stand almost alone in their singular 
variety of cadence and consequent flexibility of expression. In many 
of his poems, notably in “ line Martyre,” he has managed to stamp 
such a character of sombre horror on the verse, that if syllables of 
similar sound but unknown sense were substituted, the general effect 
would still be retained. It is undoubtedly in tho production of this 
kind of effect, varied and enhanced by touches of quiet beauty, that 
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he chiefly excels, displaying, as he says himself of a picture of 
Manet’s : 

•* Le reflet inattendu d’un bijou rose et noir.” 

But original as Baudelaire unquestionably is, he is not any more than 
others a literary Melchisedec, and I should be inclined to trace the 
origin of this peculiar manner to one of the earlier romantics, Petrus 
Borel. Petrus has had rather hard measure in one of Baudelaire’s 
critical essays, and in truth his various extravagances, his boxmngo - 
trnie and lycanthropy, were not calculated to attract the younger 
poet, whose undemonstrativeness and hatred of exaggeration carried 
him to tba other extreme. But Baudelaire has fully acknowledged 
the excellence of thef piece which I have hero in view — the preface 
in verse to Madame Putiphar . This poem may be found at length in 
Asselineau’s Bibliographic Bomantiquc , and is one of the most remark- 
able in modem French poetry. It is with considerable difficulty that 
a reader well acquainted with the Fleurs du Mai can bring himself to 
believe that it is not Baudelaire’s own, with a difference. The spirit 
is the same, the style with its sombre glitter is the same, and the 
chief point of contrast is the less severe dignity of language and 
versification. The resemblance of the Petits Poetries en Prose , to the 
work of another early romantic, Louis Bertrand, though avowed is 
less striking. Bertrand’s work, Gaspard de la Nuit , which a reprint 
in 1869 has enabled those who wish to study, no doubt suggested to 
Baudelaire the idea of elaborating short pieces of prose w’ith the unity, 
precision, and adornment of verse ; but the execution of the two is very 
different, and a consideration of its differences would afford an admir- 
able exercise in criticism. Bertrand seems to have proposed to himself 
the execution in prose of something similar to those poems which have 
been among the chief results of 1830, poems exhibiting some definite 
pictorial subject in a pictorial manner. Accordingly his pieces are 
all very short, and are divided into staves of about equal lenglji, each 
of which corresponds to a four-line stanza. The book, even in its 
reprinted form, being not widely known, I may give as a specimen, 
not the best but one of the shortest of the pieces : — 

L’HEURE DU SABBAT. 

“(Test ici! et deja, dans l’epaisseur des halliers, qu’eclairo & peine 1’ooil 
phosphorique du chat sauvage tapi sous les ramees : 

Aux flancs des rocs qui trempent dans la nuit des precipices leur chevelure 
do broussailles, ruisselante de rosce et de vers luisants ; 

Sur le bord du torrent qui jaillit en blanche ecume au front des pins, et qui 
bruine en grise vapour au front des chateaux : 

Une foule» so rassemble innombrable, que le vieux bhcheron attarde par les 
nentaers, sa charge de bois sur le dos, entend et ne voit pas : 

Et de ch&ne en ch£ne, de butte en butte, se repondent rnillA eng confus, 
lugubres, effrayants : * Hum ! hum !— sehup ! schup !— coucou ! coucou ! * 

(Test-ici le gibet M Et voila parattre dans la brume un juif qui cherche 
Hueique chose parmi l’herbe mouilUe, & 1’ eclat dore d’une ma in de gloire.” 
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This book is simply the ne plus ultra of word-painting, a tour de 
force of the most wonderful kind, executed in most attraotive manner, 
and with matchless felicity and taste, but still a tour de force . What 
is the province of one art is ipso facto not the province of another 
art, and this Baudelaire’s finer literary sense enabled him to perceive. 
There is accordingly in the Petits Poemes en Prose much less of the 
merely pictorial, and much more appeal to the intellect and the 
imagination. He has also rejected the division into staves or frag- 
ments. Every one of the Petits Poemes is a strictly proper and 
legitimate piece of prose, in which no ornament or device of an unusual 
or unprosaic kind is employed. But it is prose* employed to serve* a 
new purpose, the presentation of a definite and complete image, 
thought, or story in a definite, complete, and above all, brief form. 
The precise presentation within contracted limits, and the employ- 
ment of an extraordinarily refined and polished style, are the sole 
differentiating factors, but the variety and originality which their 
introduction produces are unmistakable. Such pieces as TJn Semi- 
sphere dans une Chevelure, and Los Bienfaits de la Lune show what 
prose can do, if not to the utmost extent possible, certainly to the 
utmost extent known to the present writer. Others, as La Belle 
Dorothee and L y Invitation au Voyage t have an additional interest, 
because we can compare them with the poet'* own treatment of the 
same .subjects in verse. But all, with hardly any exception, display 
the same extraordinary supremacy of composition and the same 
mastery over language. Indeed it is not unusual to find persons of 
no inadequate cultivation ^ho actually prefer these prose pieces to 
the author’s poetical works, though the preference is probably in 
some measure due to the curious secret repugnance to French poetry 
which prevails so largely and to which I have already alluded. 
But there can be no doubt that the Petits Poemes cn Prose are of 
almost equal merit with the poems proper, and deserve almost equal 
attention. 

The question of the relation of Baudelaire’s poetry to morals is one 
which were it not forced upon me I should either not treat at all or 
pass over very lightly. For by so doing I should best express my 
most hearty concurrence with those who deprecate entirely the intro- 
duction of such questions into matters of literature, and who deny 
ab initio the jurisdiction of the court. For my own part I have little 
or nothing to add to the arguments which have already been pro- 
duced on a subject where the argument is on one side and the 
authority on the other. It is sufficient for me, that the introduction 
of morality is a peraficLGis ts* aWo yeVos, a blunder and a confusion 
of the stupidest kind. But Baudelaire’s position in regard to this 
matter is so strange that it is impossible to pass it over. The 
author of a condemned book-— condemned under a rigime which has 
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justly or unjustly become almost a by-word for the lax morality in 
conduct and language which it permitted if it did not actually 
encourage — ho has naturally seemed to virtuous men of letters , a 
perfectly safe figure, when they happen to be in need of a vitupe- 
rative parallel. But if these virtuous persons, in quest (of course 
only in the pursuit of knowledge) of inspiriting indecency, should 
happen to invest in a copy of the Fleurs du J lal, even with the con- 
demned pieces attached, we are afraid they will meet with a disap- 
pointment similar to that which Mr. Charles Reade lias described so 
graphically in It is never too late to mend . Indeed, on reading thfe 
book it in impossible not to understand and sympathize with the 
poet’s astonishment a* the prosecution and its result. The pervading 
tone, from a moral point of view, is simply a profound and incurable 
discontent with things in general, a discontent which may possibly 
be unchristian, but which is not yet an indictable offence in any 
country that I know of. Among some two hundred poems there 
are barely half-a-dozen the subjects of which come in any way within 
the scope of that elastic but apparently delicate commandment , infringe- 
ments of which (or rather incitements to infringements of which) put 
legislators and moralists so terribly on the qm-rire. Wc all know 
of CQurse that you may write about murder as often as you like, and 
no one will accuse you«of having commit ted that crime. You may 
depict an interesting brigand without being considered a thief. Nor 
in either case will f vou be thought an inciter to either offence. But 
so soon as you approach the other deadly sin of luxury in any one of 
its forms, instantly it appears self-evident that you not only do these 
things but also take pleasure in those who do them. In Baudelaire’s 
case the immorality is, as Gautier says, “si savante, si abstruse, si 
enveloppee de formes ct de voiles d’urt,” that it might surely have 
been regarded as comparatively harmless. But indeed any Philistine 
may be met on this head with the words of a prophet of his own — 
even Lord Macaulay. The delicacy which can be offended with 
Baudelaire is “a delicacy which a walk from Westminster to the 
Temple is sufficient to destroy.” 

But it may very likely still be asked what t lie object of the present 
article is ? Baudelaire, it will be said, even granting his merits, is 
not a writer likely to be at any time popular, while on the other 
hand those who are akin to him by their tastes and studies arc pro- 
bably already acquainted more or less with his works. It might be 
answered , that the latter point is at least doubtful, and that even 
were it npt so, the purpose of the -writer would place it beside the 
question. To show the value of Baudelaire’s work — a value most 
certainly far underrated in England, and to Hie best of my know- 
ledge in France also— has been the object of this essay, and if this 
has been in any measure attained I am content. But thorp is a col- 
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lateral issue of almost greater importance. It is not merely admira- 
tion of Baudelaire which is to bo persuaded to English readers, but 
also imitation of him which is with at least equal earnestness to be 
urged upon English writers. We have had, in England authors in 
every kind not to be surpassed in genius, but we have always 
lacked more or less the class of ecrimim artistes — writers who have 
recognised the fact that writing is an art, and who have applied 
themselves with the patient energy of sculptors, painters, and 
musicians to the discovery of its secrets. In this literary salt of the 
earth our soil has not been plentiful, and in a transition epoch, when 
there is nothing very much to say, the want of ‘care in the* manner 
of saying is esjiccially glaring and painful, fti this point France 
has been far ahead of us for tlie last, fifty years, and it is only in the 
last decade that any effort has been made on our side. With the 
usual wastefulness of material affluence we have relied on fulness of 
thought and natural aptness of language to supply the want of 
careful and tasteful industry. In poetry this reliance has not alto- 
gether failed us, and of late Mr. Swinburne and other poets have 
condescended to take a lesson from the despised neighbours, respect- 
ing whom it has long been the conviction of the average Briton that 
the history of poetry in France is as the history of the Icelandic Owl. 
But in prose matters have been far different. *A hundred years ago 
style was not an unknown tiling among Englishmen ; at the present 
day it would be easy to count on one hand the living writers who 
think of anything but of se tting down the first words which occur 
to them as capable of clearly ail> grammatically expressing their 
thought. That word and phrase arc capable of management till 
they present a result as different from the first crude jotting as a 
Vandyke from a schoolboy’s caricature, seems to be a truth utterly 
neglected if not utterly forgotten. Nor can we wonder at this if 
we look at the singular ineptitude in this matter of the average 
critic. When professional critics tell us that we must admire a 
certain writer’s poems because he recognises the divinity of 
endurance, that we must not admire such and such an author’s 
translations because his reading has been desultory, that •the^ 
Ancient Mariner is defective as a poem because it is incon- 
clusive as a plea against cruelty to animals — we can hardly wonder 
at the attitude of the general public. What that attitude is may 
be perhaps pardonably illustrated by an anecdote within the present 
writer’s personal knowledge. Not many months ago a certain person 
was expatiating on the beauties of Flameng’s etching after Herrera 
V Enfant d la Gait arc. He was met by the remark, “I wonder 
you like that. I thought you hated babies” That any one should 
care for form apart from subject was incomprehensible. 

To remove as much as possible this incomprehensibility by precept 
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and example, in criticism as well as in original work, is the business 
as it seems to me of all English artists, and of the English prose 
writer especially, inasmuch as his own art is in worse case than any. 
If in matter of prose style “ nous avons perdu le chemin de Paros,” 
it must he rediscovered. The slipshod phrase-mongering of the 
newspaper must he resisted and refused. To the end that this 
. may he done I know nothing more important than the study of those 
authors, in prose and verse, who have been most careful and most 
successful in like attempts before us, and of such authors I know 
none more suitable to the purpose than Baudelaire. His work 
measured by volume is not great. But in that work there is no line 
of careless or thoughtless execution, no paragraph where taste or 
principle has been sacrificed for praise or pay, for fear or favour, no 
page where the humanist and literary ideal is not steadily kept in 
view and exemplified. Valuable and delightful as he is for private 
study with no further end, he should be yet more valuable and pro- 
ductive of multiplied delight as a model and a stimulant. It is 
reported of a scholar not unknown at one of our universities, that 
before going to bed he invariably, in conscious or unconscious parody 
of ancient habits, reads a sonnet of Shakespeare. If this practice 
should spread, and manuals of devotion become common among men 
•of letters, I know none that I should be tempted to adopt myself, 
and to recommend to others, in preference to the writings of Charles 
Baudelaire. 


Gkokgf. Saisthburv. 
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In the two volumes of “ Problems of Life and Mind/’ Mr. Lewes 
has explained the principles and the method of a new system of 
metaphysics. It is the end of philosophy to provide or to justify 
regulative rules of practical action, for philosophy seeks explanation 
of man’s position and relations in the universe, and therefore aims 
at supplying a satisfactory theory of the facts and laws which are 
the outcome of the widest observation and* the most extensive 
generalisation. An attempt to ascertain the limits and conditions 
of knowledge, that under their guidance there may be positive 
solutions of the mysteries of existence, naturally suggests inquiry 
into tho objects and aims of human life — what man may and ought 
to seek after, and the ideals by which he should regulate his life. 
When, then, wo find that Mr. Lewes, in dealing with the “ Problems 
of Life and Mind/’ proceeds to inquire after “ the foundations of 
a creed/’ we accept the investigation as the natural course of pro- 
cedure into which the pursuit, of philosophy instinctively guides us. 
Man as capable of intelligent and reflective, in addition to merely 
animal and instinctive, action, cannot rest satisfied without a theory 
of life which will directly react on tho charactef and aims of this 
life. Philosophy in all ages lias been the effort to satisfy that 
impulse. The various systems c 4 ** philosophy, as they have arisen, 
and in so far as through their more or less partial acceptance they 
have historically justified their existence, have but been the expres- 
sion of the highest reflective level attained by the age. The 
philosopher, somewhat, in advance of, but nevertheless the imme- 
diate product and outcome of, his time, interprets and solidifies in 
formulas the abstractions which are tho ideal expression of the 
farthest limit of research in his own generation. The philosophy 
of any period must always be the correlative of its general culture, 
and gains power over men in so far as it provides a theoretical 
expression of the tendencies and ultimate principles of that culture. 
Philosophy must consequently lay “ the foundations of a creed ” for 
each successive generation, so far as men are in earnest with the 
objects that occupy their thoughts, and seek in generalisations of 
the intellect the abstract expression of their experience. 

Mr. Lewes, after long occupation both with the researches of 
physical science and the inquiries usually included under meta- 
physics, has been impelled to endeavour to supply, as so many have 
done before him, a theory that will moot and satisfy the special and 
peculiar requirements of the present time by connecting itself with 
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the farthest progress of research, and providing an abstract or ideal 
expression of the results of science and of thought. All philosophy, 
as all theory, is the translation of the facts of experience, or of the 
concrete, into terms of thought, and is therefore abstract or ideal 
construction by thought for itself. In seeking a theory suited to- 
the present time, Mr. Lewes accordingly aims at translating the 
sensible into the rational, as has been done by previous thinkers and 
philosophers. Nevertheless, there is a peculiarity in his object as 
there is in his method, which differences both from the expositions 
of the great majority of other philosophers. In order to compre- 
hend what that is \vhieh gives the key to the character of his 
system, it is necessary to take into account the personal element in 
the case; for there is a “ personal equation " in philosophy as there 
is in science, and to an even greater degree. Mr. Lowes, like Schelling, 
has lived his intellectual life in full view of the public, and has let the 
world see the successive stages of the process of his mental develop- 
ment. He has presented each phase as it manifested itself as the 
last, fully convinced that it was the ultimate of inquiry, because it 
marked the bounds to which his investigations had borne him. 
What may he termed the first chief stage ended in the conviction 
that the pursuit of metaphysics was futile, that inquiry was vain, 
except for the purpose rof pointing the moral of human weakness by 
showing how man misled himself, and the greatest intellects the 
world had known wandered in darkness of their own creation, 
pursuing phantoms, and thereby only illustrating human folly. 
Metaphysic was pronounced an edifice of illusion, and the only 
wise course in dealing with inquiries beyond the scope of man's 
powers to solve or settle was to let them alone. With successive 
editions of his “History of Philosophy/ 1 in which this view was 
first expressed, there came modifications that indicated a change in 
the direction of Mr. Lewes's thought and in his judgment regarding 
the capacities of the human mind. It grew more and more clear to 
him that metaphysic refused to he “ stamped out," however ener- 
getically the attempt might be made, and that its problems would 
continue unsolved and insoluble to baffle human effort and mock 
at man's intellectual impotence if they were not grappled with. 
If metaphysics could not be “stamped out," might they not be 
“ transformed?" If their problems persisted in forcing themselves 
on our notice, while the attempt to solve them on the metaphysical 
or speculative method heretofore in use remained without success, 
might th^y not be dealt with on “the method of science/' and 
what was illusive in them separated from what was capable of 
exposition and explanation, that so tlo latter might bo subjected 
to scientific investigation? M. Comte, whom Mr. Lewes followed 
in much, had rejected not only ontology, but psychology as well ; 
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and yet was it not evident that psychological phenomena as capable 
of observation and verification must be accepted as equally real with 
and equally explicable as biological phenomena ? It is not, surely, 
consistent with the spirit of a true induction, and the monitions of 
the experimental method, to ignore a region of experience as real as 
and more fundamental than any other sphere of inquiry. Mr. 
Lewes found it necessary to part with Comte at this point. In 
the last edition of his “ History of Philosophy,” he indicated the 
necessity of attempting to deal with the problems of metaphysics on 
ilie principles of tho positive method. What he there suggested 
the possibility of doing he has sought to accomplish in Ins “Pro- 
blems of Life and Mind.” As Comte has expounded the principles 
of the positive method, Mr. Lewes now applies that method to 
psychology. In accordance with it he treats the problems of 
metaphysics as capable of solution, by expounding the elements of 
them that are reducible to experience. The procedure necessitates 
the translation or transfer cnee of the laws or conditions of 
experience into their equivalents in mental or psychological laws. 
There is a twofold region of experience, the double terms of which 
correspond with each other, and arc transferable the one into the 
other, and nW trrm. Positive science, as seeking the explanation 
of all experience, has no right arbitrarily to*liinit its inquiries into 
the outward or objective side to the neglect of the inward or sub- 
jective. Kit her is incomplete when isolated from the other, and 
only by taking them together sh^Jl we ever succeed in arriving at 
satisfactory results in regard to both. Put. while the objective and 
subjective sides of human experience are thus inseparable, and it is 
necessary to accept both in their correlations, and examine them in 
the light of their mutual illumination of each other, it is found that 
the subjective bide, a* hitherto presented by the metaphysicians, 
contains a series of conclusions and abstract constructions which it is 
impossible to submit to verification in experience. These, which 
Mr. Lewes calls tho u metempirical ” element, ho declares must bo 
eliminated, and only the remainder dealt with by science. In the 
problems of cause and effect, matter and force, space and *time, 
the relations of the soul and body, and others, there are ele- 
ments that can be classified and verified in experience; but there 
are others which no experience verifies or can verify, vfliich point to 
“ supra-sensible ” inferences or judgments, with which science on the 
positive method can have nothing to do. The transformation of 
metaphysics, that it may be treated as science, therefore consists in 
-eliminating and excluding these elements, in order to trace the 
order and relations and if possible explain the genesis and results 
of the others, which are reducible in the last resort to sensible 
experience. 
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The first feeling aroused in the student of philosophy by the 
system which is offered by Mr. Lewes for his acceptance as the 
explanation of all reality cannot fail to be one of gratification. 
There is a great advance upon previous expositions from the side of 
experience. While Mr. Lewes strictly adheres to experience as the 
Alpha and Omega of inquiry, and while he denounces the meta- 
physical or speculative method which he accuses of seeking solutions 
of metaphysical problems in other sources than experience provides 
or ever can provide, he nevertheless vastly widens tho range of 
what has hitherto J^ecn regarded as experience. The records of 
experience are of sensible origin, and nothing which is not capable 
of being verified by reference to sensation can be accepted. Feeling, 
therefore, or sensation, is the ultimate of inquiry ; but the mind of 
each individual man is not on that account a mere fuhula rasa on 
which impressions are produced from without. The mind is active 
in the process, and co-operates in tho production of its own sensations 
and perceptions. Moreover, the mind has in its structure conditions 
both of sensation and ideation, which, themselves the result of 
previous experience — not of the individual but of the race — react 
upon the crude material of sensation, and determine its form and 
character. There is thus an a priori element in the human mind, or 
the power to foym perceptions and conceptions ; for its structure has 
been historically modified by the previous experience of the social 
organism of which the individual is a member. While denying that 
there are forms of sensibility or of thought which are “ transcend- 
ental,” in the Kantian sense of the term, Mr. Lewes finds himself 
compelled to admit the reality of forms or tendencies of thought 
in the experience of the individual, seeing it is undeniable that 
function is determined by structure, and the structure has been 
largely made what it is through on historical evolution in which 
previous social experience has gradually modified* its form and 
character. Mr. Lewes thus agrees with Kant and the idealist 
schools generally in accepting the fact of the existence of an d priori 
element in knowledge and sensation, while he differs from them in 
regard to the genesis of the element. As he puts it in one of his 
illustrations, " The inherited organism may be predisposed to play 
tunes of a certain character, but the music it will give forth must 
depend on the player.” There is an inherited aptitude representing 
a modification of structure through the co-operation of certain 
external influences with the organism. Any necessary recurrence 
in the drder of external influences when continued long enough 
will produce a readiness to respond in certain particular ways 
rather than in others to the external stimuli operating on the senses 
and mind. Here we have a doctrine of “ innate ideas 99 in a form 
closely corresponding to that of Kant, only that while Mr. Lewes 
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seeks its explanation in the biological sphere, the sage of Konigsberg 
derived it from a transcendental source* The social organism with 
its influences acting from generation to generation, and gradually 
affecting function by modifying structure, takes the pla6e of the 
old spiritualist hypothesis ; but “ all the facts of consciousness, all 
marvels of thought,” remain, whether the one theory or the other be 
adopted. The old sensational hypothesis, which sought to explain 
everything by “ transformed sensations,” left these marvels out of 
account, and falsified experience by discarding the thought without 
which neither sensation nor its transformation can be possible. A 
faithful reading of experience yields both thought (as a jpower of 
grouping) and sensation ; but these arc not isolated possessions, but 
are hold in connection with the accumulated experience of the race 
which lias widened their area and outlook by modifying tho structure 
of which they are the functions. 

There is thus an enormous extension given to the range of ex- 
perience, which is made historical instead of individual, and which 
yields as its outcome and products powers of ideal construction, with- 
out which we find we cannot make progress in knowledge or attain 
to certainty in science. The introduction of an active element co- 
operant with the passivity of sensation to explain experience necessi- 
tated change in the manner in which wc regard the external 
phenomena that stimulate our activity. The common notion that 
phenomena are ruled by law in the sense that particular facts are 
determined by general facts, is no longer tenable. Laws have no 6uch 
power. They arc nothing but conceptions of the processes of 
nature, or of the order in which phenomena coexist and succeed 
each other. There must, indeed, be an objective correspondence to 
them ; that is to say, tho conceptions we form of the natural order 
must symbolize or give expression to an externally real order which 
exists always and at all times. The conceptions are not the laws as 
they exist extotnally, but their rational equivalents, just as the per- 
ceptions wo have of any object in nature are not the exact repro- 
duction of the object, but the expression of what takes place in our 
consciousness when the object is present. Nevertheless, both the 
conceptions and perceptions, though logical constructions which only 
have ideal existence, rest upon an external reality, and if it were 
different they would also be different from what they are. The order 
in things is symbolized by the order in thought, which must be veri- 
fiable in the last resort by reduction to intuitions in sensible experience. 
If they could not stand the test of this reference toexperience. obviously 
the subjective constructions would be arbitrary ; for their idealism 
would have no correspondence in realism. Because they have 4h&t 
basis, while they are themselves the products of our rational or 
mental powers, the system of which they are parts is called Reasoned, 
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Realism. Under this system, science, as the observation of external 
facts and the discovery of the order of natural phenomena and the 
modes of their connection, is idealised — its doctrines are a body of 
logical or thought constructions. All laws and facts, indeed, are 
such constructions, and yet they all rest upon the foundation of 
sensible experience to which in the last resort they must be eapublo 
of being reduced. If we find any elements or factors which are 
incapable of being reduced to a sensible origin in our logical or 
thought constructions, these, Sir. Lewes asserts, mu^t be trans- 
cendental or metempirical, and are, therefore, to be eliminated, in 
order that the remainder may he submitted to examination under the 
method of positive science. Whether or not there he any correspond- 
ence in existence to what is thus called met empirical or Mipra-^ensible, 
there is, at all ewnts, the metaphysical uniting for explanation, 
which must be examined apart. To metaphysics thus understood, 
Mr. Lewes professes that fv»r the first time the attempt is made to 
apply the procedure consciously and unconsciously a pplied by men of 
science in all successful in\ estimations. He does not claim that lie 
has originated the idea of doing this, but that now, lor the fir^t time, 
it is definitely expressed in its principles and bearings and In* shows 
how metaphysics are to be based on facts, and its problems resolved on 
the principles of experience. I>v applying the method of science to 
all philosophieial questions, England, lie hopes, may be put in 
possession of a national and yet cosmopolitan philosophy such as she 
has never yet had. She lias had science*, poetry, and literature; but 
in spite of philosophic thinkers of epoch-making powir, such as 
Locke, Hobbes, Berkeley, and Hume, “ there lias been no noteworthy 
attempt to give a conception of the world, of man, and of society, 
wrought out with systematic harmonizing of piinciplcs.” Essays, 
not systems, have alone been hitherto produced, and now r for the first 
time Mr. Herbert Spencer is deliberately making the attempt to found 
a philosophy. Germany has been in advance of Kn gland, because she 
long ago caught the habit of philosophizing ; but she has pursued 
philosophy on a false system. The true method, which is that of 
science, or positive procedure, was first reduced to a system by Comte, 
and it is the work of the future to extend and perfect that doctrine. 
u The following pages,” says Mr. Lewe*, arc animated by tbe desire 
of extending positive procedures to those outlying questions which 
hitherto have been either ignored or pronounced incapable of 
incorporation with the positive doctrines.” What Kapt sought to do 
when he £ried to reduce metaphysics under scientific conditions, 
Mr. Lewes thinks may now be attempted under more favourable con* 
ditions. What are these conditions ? Tho answer to this question 
will now readily suggest itself. Wo must give up trying to solve the 
^insoluble. We must everywhere eliminate the metempirical elements, 
end instead of seeking to answer why anything is os it is, be satisfied 
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with, showing hoic things are as they are. In order to guide us in the 
exclusion of all that is metempirical, it is first desirable to find “ the 
rules of philosophizing ” by which to regulate our efforts. Philosophy 
is the harmony between tho concrete and the abstract, and we must 
seek in psychological principles the key to the positive explanation of 
the phenomena of consciousness. Psychology supplies the material 
out of which experience and therefore science, is formed, and its 
principles ought to guide us to the knowledge of reality. Psycho- 
logical principles will, therefore, supply suggestions to further 
inquiry, in tho work of harmonizing the concrete and the abstract, 
and exhibiting their mutual correlations. Reasoned Realism, Mr. 
Lewes finds to bo the outcome of the psychological principles in 
respect to the great metaphysical question touching an external 
reality. 

Before, however, dealing with this question, which is one of the 
separate problems of metaphysics that must he treated on the positive 
method, it is necessary to settle more precisely the limits within 
which it is permissible to philosophize. “The limitations of knowledge” 
is, consequently, the first problem with which Mr. Lewes deals, and 
it is followed by the problem of “ the principles of certitude,” which 
involve the investigation of the method and effects of our subjective 
processes, and how far the laws of thought and reasoning are of 
service in the attainment of knowledge. The principles of certitude 
having been found, we apply them to experience and proceed (in 
Problem TIT.) “from the known to the unknown,” under which 
section are considered the valfro* and effects of reasoning in its 
various manifestations of induction, deduction, and reduction. 
Problem IV. applies the principles now attained to the explanation 
of “matter and force,” their nature and mutual relations, and the 
same thing is done in respect of 4 * force and cause.” under Problem V. 
Finally, under Problem VI., “the Absolute in the correlations of feeling 
and motion ” brings to light the ultimate results of Mr. Lewes’s 
system in application to existence ; and an exhibition is offered 
us of the fundamental principles of his metaphysics in their general 
correlations. In a future volume other problems will fall to be dealt 
with on the same principles as have been applied to these preceding ; 
but enough has been unfolded in the two before us to enable us to 
judge regarding tho character and bearings of the system. 

Mr. Lewes may be entitled to claim that he has first made a 
systematic attempt, to apply the principles of the positive method to 
the problems of metaphysics ; but he is aware that in 4°i n S so he 
has only done at greater length and with more precision what had 
been suggested by others. As is tho case with every philosophy 
worthy of the name, Mr. Lewes’s scheme interprets and seeks to 
apply principles which may be said to be “ in the air,” as the outcome 
of a general tendency inseparable from the latest stage of culture of 
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modem Bociety. It i$ easy to illustrate this. We do so from the 
work of a recent writer. Every phenomenon, and in the last result 
nature, says Professor Lazarus, is a great fact, the relations and 
results of which can be submitted to observation, as its connections 
are determined by unvarying laws. To know these laws, or modes 
of interconnection, is the end of true science. The natural sciences 
aim at expressing the result of every complete operation of nature 
and natural forces in a few words, which contain a definite fact as a 
permanent acquisition. This principle is the common possession of 
all positive science. Every proposition which cannot be brought 
back on analysis to sc particular or general fact is without real and 
intelligible meaning. * “ Every law gives expression to a general fact, 
and the only accurate explanation of a law consists in this, that it is 
subordinated to a higher and more general law.” The same writer 
contrasts the “positive ” idea of the soul with the metaphysical. 
What to the latter was an empty abstraction of a “ unitous ” centre 
is to the former the complex of energies and capacities which a definite 
organism exposes to view. The soul, spiritual personality, or Ego are 
the collective names of the sum of psychical functions of an individual. 
The proper centre of existence, says Professor La/.urus, is much 
rather feeling than thought, which metaphysic has hitherto adopted. 
In opposition to the abstract idea of equality, which was advocated 
by the French psychologists, Professor Lazarus lays stress on the 
capacity of development of the individual, which varies according to 
the varying innate constitution of the psychical functions and their 
organs iiL individuals and races. Put while varieties of function are 
determined by modifications of structure, tlie causes of the phenomena 
produced through the interaction of the structure and external in- 
fluences are inexplicable. The reason why oscillations of the air of 
certain specific swiftness arc felt as sound or as colour is unknown ; 
but we have to do only with the hour , and not with the why of 
things. The existence of a phenome non, or, which is another name 
for the same,, of our perception of a phenomenon, must be received as 
a fact ; all we can do is to seek out the law s of their interconnection. 
Sensation and intuition is no mere passivity, Professor Lazarus goes 
on to tell us, but an . active apprehension, by means of which that 
which is apprehended is isolated from the background of its sur- 
roundings. . We cannot separate observation and reflection ; the 
spirit is at one and the same time both active and passive, though in 
the inner web of conceptions and thoughts, os in the interchange 
between tye outer world and man, sometimes the active and some- 
times the . passive side preponderates. Feeling and motion, recep- 
tion and production, the influence of the world on man and of man 
on the world, theoretical and practical relations, are all grounded 
and represented in the dualism of , the nervous system, the ciroie of 
eentripetal and centrifugal influence! Their inward connection must 
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not be disturbed. Their unity, the mode of their union, the force and 
direction of the inner life and effort compose the individuality 
which is diffused like a peculiar hue over the whole psychical 
activity. The first elomonts of spiritual life arc the immediate 
sensations produced in us by the external world. The movement of 
the spirit begins with and returns to these in order to secure a 
starting-point and material for fresh developments of its activity. 
Thought can never deny its sensuous origin, or wholly i^blate 
itself from sensibility. It developes the loftiest ideas and the most 
general laws from the increasing store of experience that springs out 
of sensuous perception, and is only able to confirm tbeir truth by the 
fact that they are demonstrated by concrete* examples in reality. 
Every distinct representation is accompanied by some element that 
belongs to sense. Only very simple and direct ideas arc possible in 
the absence of language. In the case of the deaf and dumb, language 
must be laboriously represented by signs in order to make possible 
a higher psychical stage, and they seldom overcome their disinclina- 
tion to thought. Only through language do indefinite collective 
conceptions and abstract ideas receive precision and clearness. On 
the other hand, the mind cannot produce impressions on another 
mind except through the sensuous signs that indicate feelings and 
conceptions. Hence the importance of language as the means of 
educating and developing the powers of thought. But the cultiva- 
tion of language, like that of thought, is not the work of the indi- 
vidual, but of the collec tive evolution of humanity. The most com- 
plicated phenomena and manifestations of life are, therefore, social, 
and arc only rendered possible through the social medium. It is 
true that in order to know the laws of society we must understand 
the individual; and thus anthropology is the indispensable foundation 
of sociology. For society is compo>ed of individuals, and everything 
in it takes place through the combined action of individuals. Never- 
theless, the comprehension of human nature in its collective mani- 
festations is essential to that of the individual whose highest develop- 
ments are only possible in social organization. There must bo a 
certain predisposition present at the first, and that, as it exists in 
the individual, lifts been largely altered and modified through the 
historical experiences of the race ; but there is much in the indi- 
vidual which only makes its appearance in the social organism. 
Man first became man in society. The moral and intellectual elements 
of his nature arc only developed there ; consequently, if our study of 
these is confined to tho individual, it must be inadequate^ The laws 
of these phenomena are not deducible from the solitary individual, 
but belong to sociology . 1 

We have paraphrased and condensed these views of Professor 

(1.) Cf. Dio religioaen, politischon und socialen Idoen der aeiatiachen CulturviSlker 
Ton Carl Twesten Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. Lazarua, 1872. 
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Lazarus that it may be seen how closely they correspond with what 
Mr. Lewes brings before ns in his “ Problems of Life and Mind.” 
The same method — the “ positive ” — is common to both, and both 
seek in the experience, which in its ultimate rudiment is feeling, the 
source of verification. Both affirm the union of the active and pas- 
sive elements in sensation and perception, and both find the field 
in which it is possible to extend our knowledge beyond that which 
is immediately given in feeling, the extra-sensible, in the social rela- 
tions of man, that is to say, in humanity. The logic of feeling, as Mr. 
Lewes calls the purely sensational portion of our experience, which 
is commo» to animals ’and men, and can bo explained by physiology, 
is extended and supplemented by the logic of signs, which is rendered 
possible by language, and is only to bo accounted for from the ex- 
periences of the social organism in humanity. Both agree in denying 
the existence of any basis in experience for the discovery or affirma- 
tion of the existence of the supra-sensible, and both assert that 
thought and conscience, the ethical and the intellectual, are the 
highly developed products of the animal rising up to the social 
impulses. Both, again, agree in regarding the capacities of thought 
and feeling as having their common root in the organism of the 
individual, as modified through external influences, and as receiving 
definite tendencies and predispositions through the previous accumu- 
lated experiences of the race. Thus explained, thought and feeling 
find scope for their highest development in the social organism of a 
collective humanity. 

In what respects, it may then ho asked, lias Mr. Lewes contributed 
anything new, or has he done anything more than develop into 
further detail the principles common to all who have accepted the 
positive method as applicable to psychological and sociological pheno- 
mena ? Mr. Lewes has certainly done the latter ; but he has done 
more. lie has first applied the positive method to the phenomena of 
psychology and sociology more systematically than any other recent 
writer except Mr. Herbert Spencer, and in addition to that he has 
undertaken to bring within its range a series of metaphysical pro- 
blems yhich those who have hitherto employed the positive method 
have treated as beyond the reach of solution. Professor Lazarus, for 
example, is satisfied with the fact of sensation, with its correlative 
perception as the result of the stimulus applied by external pheno- 
mena to certain definite capacities of function which depend upon 
structure. The fact of the co-operation of the objective uud sub- 
jective elements was all that could be ascertained, or that ho thought 
it necessary to explain. Mr. Lewes is not satisfied with that. He 
must examine the precise relations between the two elements, in 
order, if possible, to trace the mode of their correspondence and its 
results. As scrupulously as Professor Lazarus he abstains from 
asking why anything is as it is ; but he digs down to the roots of 
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our experience that he may discover the exact how of its construction 
and constitution in ultimate analysis in elements of feeling. Hence 
the detailed examination of the processes of thought, which though 
identified in the last resort with feeling is, on its active side, a seria- 
tion of individual perceptions and conceptions, and the thinking 
principle of which it is the exhibition is a resultant or convergence of 
manifold psychical activities. In all psychical process there is a triple 
movement, and as sensation, thought, and motion (with their objective 
equivalents — sense- work, brain-work, and muscle- work) co-operate 
with varying degrees of energy in every mental state, each such 
state is thus a function of three variables. To pvery sentient process 
there is a corresponding neural process, and tjje logic of feeling is 
the expression of the sensations common to man and animals. As 
biology cun only be effectively studied in the relation of the organism 
and the external medium, so psychology can only be studied in the 
relation of mind and social conditions. Thu logic of signs, which 
through the activity of thought in conception extends our knowledge 
to the extra- sensible, duals with these relations, and our highest know- 
ledge is not gained through the senses, but through what Mr. Lewes 
calls “ psychological evolution of sociological material.” The result 
of such a process is a scries of logical or thought constructions founded 
in the last resort upon intuition in sense, hut extended through the 
capacity of grouping which is distinctive of thought till we have a 
body of ideal con struct ions which are the direct fruits of abstraction 
built upon sensation. Sensation and abstraction are both immediately 
certain, for they are both intuivmallv apprehended, and they are 
bound together by the connecting process of inference, which is the 
intermediate region where alone there is room for doubt and error. 
Mr, Lewes shows us that science, equally with fiction and poetry, 
employs imagination ; but the fictions of the thinker, unlike those of 
the poet, “are constructed in obedience to rigorous canons, and 
moulded by the pressure of reality ; two conditions absent in the 
fictions both of fairyland and of met empirics.” Science is indeed 
so truly ideal “ that it avowedly relies on data known not to be true 
except within its own sphere of* abstraction.” Its constructions 
symbolize a real, but in no respect reflect it. The laws of science 
are types erected by tho scientific imagination, “ which moulds the 
elements of concrete observation into abstractions by getting rid of 
all perturbing particulars.” 

What, then, it may be asked, is the real world of external exist- 
ence which supplies the stimuli to sensation and perception, and 
what is the mental or ideal process which through hypotheses' 
enables us to extend our knowledge by aid of abstraction P The 
world we know is the world of our own experience, and all expe- 
rience is in the last analysis the registration of feeling. There is 
not in experience the reflection of actual existence, for our world of 
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experience is built up on abstractions into a series of ideal construc- 
tions. All that we know is the world or existenoe as it is thus 
moulded and modified by our own internal powers ; but it is a real 
world to us since it has its roots in intuition. Our knowledge, 
though relative, is not deceptive, and therefore Mr. Lewes is able 
to claim for his philosophical conception of existence that it is a 
system of Reasoned Realism. Is it possible for us to attain by 
analysis any ultimate elements of which we can say that they exist 
as they appear, and appear as they are ? Seeing that all scientific 
terms and laws, all names of general processes, and even all the con- 
ceptions that grow out of individual sensations, are abstract construc- 
tions or creations, caiji we lay our hands upon anything either in the 
objective or subjective sphere of which we can predicate permanence, 
which is not a varying clement in the universal flux that seems to 
result from the idea of a universe as presented by Reasoned Realism ? 
We know only the relations of the objective and subjective, and the 
terms of these relations are presented to us as the terms of the 
problems which metaphysic is called upon to solve. Mr. Lewes 
solves the problems by identifying the terms. The principle of 
equivalence, which is the instrument of reasoning, is the means by 
which we extend our knowledge and widen the range of our ex- 
perience. Consequently, all that our reasoning or thinking can 
accomplish is to establish the equivalence or identity of what, in 
their presentation, ‘seem opposite and irreconcilable elements. We 
find that he identifies, by showing the equivalence of, mutter and 
force, and force and cause, and that in the last resort ihe correla- 
tions of feeling and motion, which are the subjective and objective 
aspects of the same reality, constitute actual existence : they are the 
Absolute. The sum of existence must be constant, and its phenomena 
are the fluctuations of its elements, passing from one form to another, 
yet preserving identity through their equivalence and correspond- 
ence. Feeling is the ultimate on the subjective side, and motion is 
the ultimate on the objective side. These arc the only permanent 
realities in the universe, and science exhibits their relations in ideal 
terms which truly symbolize though they do not literally reflect 
the reality. Reasoned Realism is thus a philosophy of Identity (an 
Identitat-Philosophie) . 

From all that we have said, it will now appear that the metaphy- 
sical system of Mr. Lewes rests on a physical hypothesis — the identity 
of the sum of existence ; that is to say, the indestructibility of 
force. All that the laws of thought and the processes of reason do 
is to affirln and give extension and variation to this fundamental 
principle. The sum of existence is always the same, and when we 
speak of or represent to ourselves the molecular particles of which 
it is composedft.aad their relations to one another in terms of force as 
changing or producing changes, we are only looking at existence. 
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as revealed to us in the registrations of feeling from two different 
aides — the statical and the dynamical. The atoms or ultimate ele- 
ments into which wo decompose molecules are not real in sense, but 
are purely ideal. “ They cannot be presented to sense,” says Mr. 
Lewes, “ but are presented to intuition, and are seen by the mind, 

. not as reals, but as logical postulates, symbols to assist calculation.” All 
things being then reducible in the last resort to feeling and motion, 
the ideal expressions of which, like atoms, arc not reals, but ultimate 
logical postulates, or intuitions apprehended immediately as certain, 
whence, it may bo asked, comes the principle of diversity, which, 
after the demonstrated identity or equivalence,of the separate aspects 
or phases of the sum of existence introduces \^iricty and movement; 
and becomes the fruitful parent of difference? In dealing both 
with the objective and the subjective side, Mr. Lewes seems to 
have asserted identity without proving it: it runs as an assump- 
tion through all his constructions and his analysis of experience into 
terms of feeling, which lias been truly said to be a description, and 
not an explanation, of phenomena — a representation of the contents 
of experience under symbols of feeling — equalises the two sides or 
aspects that are presented by interpreting the ono by the other, and 
transferring the other to the one. For example, Mr. Lewes’s theory 
of function is only the assertion of the identity of the explicit and 
the implicit. Whatever is wanted on the *one side is obtained by 
being taken from the other, into which it has fir^t been put, or which 
it has been assumed is already there. The opposite scales are 
balanced by being equallyijloaded. Mind with its powers and 
capacities is declared to be nothing but the function of organism 
acting under certain conditions ; but the function is declared to be 
the capacity to produce all that mind with its varied and many 
powers produces under certain external excitations. Everything 
that mind becomes, all that it is explicitly developed into, is 
assumed to have been implicitly present in the universe, and only 
waited for the adequate conditions that it might become manifest. 
If feeling bo thus assumed as a power of active differentiation as well 
as of passive receptivity, and feeling and thinking are one and the 
same, what is this but to load the scales, to place in feeling implicitly 
(enfolded) what has to be brought out from it explicitly (mani- 
fested and revealed) ? In the same way, in regard to the objective 
sphere of existence in which matter and force, molecules and their 
capacities of changeful interrelation and interaction — in short, all 
that exists, is assumed to be eternally identified with itself, but to 
have in its dements or parts powers of differentiation* that lead to 
fluctuation and variation and the manifestations of infinite varieties 
of processes. The question emerges at the close, is this philosophical 
explanation, or is it not merely hypothetical description P , 

In order to be able to accept Mr. Lewes’s theory of feeling and 
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motion as the Absolute, eternally self-equal and identical,* and yet 
capable of developing into innumerable diversities, wc must first be 
satisfied that on the objective side matter and force, or the statical 
and dynamical aspects of existence, are capable of accounting for 
their own phenomena, and on the other that feeling and thought 
are equally capable of exhausting and explaining all their own con- 
ditions in experience. Mr. Lewes has altered the aspect of the old 
problem of the origin of a priori elements of thought, or knowledge, 
by maintaining that every intuition must be grounded upon some 
preceding experience, and that the indubitably a priori elements in 
the thought of the individual are to be traced to the influence of the 
social meclium, the experiences of the race — that, in fact, there is 
an a priori element which is historically and not transcendentally 
given. This will, no doubt, account for very much in mental ex- 
perience which had been attributed by metaphysicians to another 
and presumably a higher source. But since in the constant regress 
from experience to its conditions there must at last be a point at 
which we must call a halt, there must he a phase of experience of 
which the conditions are at last simply assumed. If not, we arc shut 
up in an everlasting circle from which there is no egress, and which 
merely reveals its own identity with itself. Mr. Lewes endeavours 
to prove that the a priori elements in mathematical propositions 
depend upon and are derived from ancestral experience ; but does 
not the most rudimentary experience in thought of which we can 
conceive imply something in thought beyond the presentations of 
feeling ? The way to test this is to compare the rudimentary forms 
of feeling and thought. It is impossible to enter fully into this 
question here ; but in the formation of our concepts, in the com- 
parison of different objects there is a general which is only recog- 
nised by thought, and which is the indispensable presupposition of 
every generalisation in conception, which cannot he reduced to 
passive sensation . 1 Thought is a capacity of generalisation, and is 
opposed as such to the passivity of singular feeling. The supra- 
sensible or metaphysical element which Mr. Lewes eliminates is 
present in thought itself, which in its activity can never be reduced 
to the fiare identity of feeling. It is, no doubt, true that the sensible 
and extra-sensible spheres of experience to which Mr. Lewes con- 
fines himself do, with their results, constitute the whole of thq world 
of sense; but the question that waits for an answer is, whether 
there be not another world without which , much that comes within 
the sphere of sense cannot be accounted for P It would take time 
to illustrate *thie ; but the question may be ventured whether it lice 
in the power of Mr. Lewes to deny it when he has laid down the doc- 
trine that we must accept logical postulates which arc discerned only 
4 by thought in thought, or by intuition of abstractions, which are 
(1) Cy. Lotoe’a -Logit. Dfei Bucher vom Denkext, vom Unterauchen und Vom Erkermen. 
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therefore the revelations of thought to itself, and are not to he found 
in any sphere of sensible experience P We do not see where he can 
draw the line, when he admits the validity of our notion of the 
infinite, though it can have no basis in sense {vide p. 430, vol. II). 
The notion of the infinite as a quantity is rejected by Mr. Lewes, 
who agrees with Hegel in regarding mind or thought as infinite ; 
for it is an abstract symbol that signifies “ an operation or quantity.” 
In the same way, the logical subject which underlies every group of 
predicates or attributes is — like the substance underlying phenomena 
— the unity in thought which groups together particulars. In all 
thought-operations we find this conception of substance implicitly, 
if not explicitly, present, yet it is obvious thatnt has not its root or 
equivalent in sense. The power of substantialising abstractions, 
which is one of the fundamental capacities of thinking, and without 
which our universe of separate isolated feelings or sensations would 
be a world of outsides, without Inhnlt or filling, is essential to Mr. 
Lewes’s system ; and how can it be reduced to sense? The same 
question may be asked in regard ft) the principle of equivalence or 
identity, to which Mr. Lewes reduces causation, and without which 
ho could make no progress with his system. It is the same also 
with mathematical axioms, but a separate article would be necessary 
to discuss that point. Mr. Lewes claims that, in reducing mathe- 
matical axioms to an empirical genesis, he has borne away the pillars 
of the met empiricists’ temple; and if he lias succeeded iq tracing 
universality and necessity to an empirical origin, it must be admitted 
that the boast is just itiod. Lift- all these laws or modes of thought 
involve and rest upon a certain definite constitution of thought 
itself, which is only partially accounted for by calling in the aid of 
ancestral experiences. Extend these experiences as far as we may, 
there must be a point at which thought is called upon to account for 
its own conditions, or at which fooling — if it is to be identified with 
thought — must both justify itself as passivity and as a capacity of 
active grouping under specific conditions. Mr. Lewes lias failed to 
show how this mystery is to be resolved, and how the laws of thought 
self-originated determine the nature and capacity of thought itsqlf. If, 
however, we assume sueli a power of self-production and self-regula- 
tion, at whatever stage of its development in experience, we must 
grant the lever with which the idealist assumes he can raise the 
universe. 

Although within the limits that remain it is impossible to deal 
proporly with the great question of the origin of knowledge and its 
influence and bearings on the opposing schools of Sensationalism 
and Idealism, wo must say a word in passing on the controversy 
which Mr. Lewes faithfully describes as the metaphysician’s cheval 
de bataillc . Let it once be made out that thought, with all that 
results from thought, takes its origin in sense alone, the pillars of the 
vol. xvm. h.s. o o 
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temple have been borne off, and ruin cannot bo distant. On the 
other hand, if Mr. Lewes, in the attempt to revindicate metaphysics 
by transforming them, is found unable to account, by the expe- 
rience of the individual or of the race, for all the phenomena found 
in consciousness, he must equally admit that he has failed. It must 
be acknowledged that great part of the philosophical life of the late 
Mr. Mill was devoted to the endeavour to solve the problem which 
is proving the crux with Mr. Lewes also. We arc convinced that 
if ever the purely empirical origin of thought, knowledge, and 
feeling is to be traced back to its first buds, it will be found in the 
direction ki which Mf. Lewes and Mr. Spencer are working. Mr. 
Lewes, and those likefiiindcd with him, allege the empirical origin of 
thought — but they say there is no necessity of limiting expe- 
rience to the life of the individual. Any number of generations of 
individuals may, adding their quota to a certain mode of thought 
and feeling, at last form instinctive tendencies in the individual 
which account for the d priori elements found in man. Mr. Lewes’s 
abandonment of the hopeless attempt to prove that the mind’s 
forms and furniture, such as the individual starts with, could have 
developed into what they are without a more rich and ample expe- 
rience than that of tlic individual, implies especially that the twin- 
tests of necessity and universality are not satisfied in empirical judg- 
ments formed withyi certain definite limits. Mr. Lewes accordingly 
seeks relief in the liazy background of a long past. Time becomes 
his god; and with “short steps and long periods,” even to tlie demo- 
lition of thought itself, what cannot- be accomplished ? The problem 
is not what Kant held or did not hold, but whether the notion of 
inherited experiences will explain those elements in thought before* 
which, hitherto, the inquirer, contemplating the individual, has 
stood long baffled, or vanquished has had to quit the field. Mr. 
Lewes has not in reality got rid of the elements that demand expla- 
nation. He traces the certainty of mathematical axioms to intui- 
tions verifiable in experience ; hut the intuition retains an element 
which thought alone can supply. The intuition of the certainty of 
axiom© is wholly different from any result of the record of experience, 
by embracing an element which is never in the latter. Kant’s 
exposition, in the preface to the second edition of the Pure Iieason, 
still remains unmet; and the argument of the Introduction to 
the Encyclopaedia of Hegel seems to me to remain valid. It is doubt- 
less, true, according to the old apophthegm ascribed to Aristotle, 
“Nihil csi in intellect u t quod non fuerit in mmt — there is nothing 
in thought which was not previously in experience ; but the counter 
statement may be equally true, that there is nothing in sense which 
was not previously in thought. The two necessary forms equally 
divide -the honours, and sense is the deepest debtor to thought. It 
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must soon be apparent to impartial analysis that the nature of thoiight 
— which is alike the instrument and the object of philosophical inquiry 
— impels it onwards to inquiries, the means of interpreting which are 
not to be found away from thought. My argument against Mr. Lewes, 
therefore, is that even if he were to get his organized experiences, 
which must not bo assumed, but found in process of formation, they 
could not be applied in t^iis connection. What I maintain is that 
thought, by and of its own nature, precludes community with the 
only feeling w r ith which animal life can be associated. There are 
other points on which the theory bends and gives way under the 
burdens, too heavy to be borne, that are laid (In it. But *morc con- 
vincing than all is the fact that before the insthiment can be applied 
the whole question must have been settled some other way, for the 
identity must have been demonstrated of empirical judgments with 
those characterized by necessity, and this is only asserted. 

We have seen that the whole of Mr. Lewis’s system rests upon 
the assumption of the self-identity of existence, or the invaria- 
bility of the total sum of being ; but that is an intuition of thought, 
which cannot be explained from sensuous experience. There are, 
thus, elements in experience which can only be accounted for by 
thought itself, and which cannot be resolved into the registration of 
passivities in feeling. In reality, Mr. Lewos assumes in his postu- 
lates all that he brings out of them in the registrations of experience. 
No light has been throwui upon the origin of the principles of force, 
motion, and form, which analysis will in the last resort find as in- 
conceivable as the principle of Teleology or the origin of the organic 
law r of development, which is found to determine the cause of all 
things. In reality, it is as impossible to reduce this law under 
merely mechanical conditions as it is to explain by these the 
impulse of nature to act according to design. 1 

The elements in experience, when analyzed to the uttermost, 
suggest the existence of facts and law's which arc not reducible 
under any higher laws or wider generalisations attainable by man, 
and W’c therefore reach here a neutral ground where knowledge flags 
and is incompetent, and faith may without presumption entev. Mr. 
Lewes’s system exhibits the course and order of phenomena in the 
world of sense when reduced to terms of feeling ; hut we find other 
elements which are common to sense and thought, that suggest diffi- 
culties and problems which cannot he accounted for from the* 
elements actually present in experience, and which impel us to look 
beyond themselves for an explanation which we cannot fyil to seek. 

, J. Scot Henderson. 

(1) Of. Buchner’s “ Natur und Gciat. 1 ’ 1874. 
o o 2 
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The study of geography has hitherto been commonly viewed rather 
in the light of the interest that attaches to the exploration of 
unknown countries, or of its practical value, than in that of its rela- 
tion to the general body of physical science. 

The more obvious # facts that are the subjects of geographical 
observation are such as to strike the least instructed, and the first 
steps in this branch of knowledge were taken by those who had 
little appreciation of the true signification of what they saw, and 
were quite incapable of doing more than collect, and that very 
imperfectly, materials which their successors are bringing into the 
shape of a science. 

The present generation is already beginning to lose the remem- 
brance of the thrilling interest that was created by the accounts of 
the geographical discoveries of the past century, and those standard 
volumes of travels which were the delight of the boyhood of their 
elders now lie forgotten or neglected. A new phase has been 
entered on. Attention bf late years has been more specially drawn 
to the importance of geographical knowledge in the ordinary affairs 
of men, or in some of the special branches of those affairs, and to 
the means of extending such knowledge ; as well as to the prac- 
tical influence produced by the geographical features and conditions 
of the various parts of the earth on the past history and present state 
•of the several sections of the human race, the formation of kingdoms, 
the growth of industry and commerce, and the spread of civilization. 
In a neighbouring country the results of a disastrous war are well 
known to have given an altogether surprising impetus to geographical 
teaching. 

But while the study of geography has thus become the special 
concern of men of adventure, of historians, politicians, traders, and 
soldierS, it still remains for it to receive from men of science that 
treatment which its true importance deserves. I have endeavoured 
in the following address to direct attention to this aspect of geo- 
graphy, which has hitherto, without doubt, been too much neglected. 


Geography, as a branch of physical science, treats of the causes 
which have impressed on our planet the existing outlines and 
forms of its surface, have brought about its present conditions of 

(1) An Address to the Geographical Section of the British Association, Bristol, 26th 
AnguBt, 1875. 
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climate, and have led to the development and distribution of the 
living beings found upon it. 

The justification for putting forward this view of geography at 
this moment, is to bo found in a consideration of the present state of 
geographical knowledge, and of the probable future of geographical 
investigation. It is plain that the field for mere topographical 
exploration is already greatly limited, and that it is continually be- 
coming more restricted. Although no doubt much remains to be done 
in obtaining detailed maps of large tracts of the earth’s surface, yet 
*jherc is but comparatively a very small area with the essential 
features of which we are not now fairly well, acquainted. Day by 
day our maps become more complete, and with, our greatly improved 
means of communication the knowledge of distant countries is con- 
stantly enlarged and more widely diffused. Somewhat in the same 
proportion the demands for more exact information become more 
pressing. Tlic necessary consequence is an increased tendency to 
give to geographical investigations a more strictly scientific direction. 
In proof of this I may instance the fact that the two British naval 
expeditions now being carried on, that of the Challenger and that 
to the Arctic seas, have been organized almost entirely for general 
scientific research, and comparatively little for topographical dis- 
covery. Narratives of travels, which not many years ago might 
have been accepted as valuable contributions to our then less perfect 
knowledge, would now perhaps bo regarded as* superficial and in- 
sufficient. In short the standard of knowledge of travellers and 
writers on geography must be Raised to meet the increased require- 
ments of the time. 

Other influences are at work tending to the same result. The 
great- advance made in all branches of natural science limits more 
and more closely the facilities for original research, and draws the 
observer of nature into more and more special studies, while it 
renders the acquisition by any individual of the highest standard of 
knowledge in more than one or two special subjects comparatively 
difficult and rare. At the same time the mutual interdependence of 
all natural phenomena daily becomes more apparent ; and it is of 
ever-increasing importance that- there shall he some among the culti- 
vators of natural know ledge who specially direct their attention to 
the general relations existing among all the forces and pheno- 
mena of nature. It is very necessary to bear in mind that a large 
portion of the phenomena dealt with by the sciences of observation 
relates to the earth viewed as a whole, in contradistinction to the 
substances of w'hich it is formed ; hence, in some important branches 
of such subjects, it is only through study of the local physical 
conditions of various parts of the earth’s surface and the complicated 
phenomena to which they give rise, that sound conclusions can be 
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established ; this study constitutes physical or scientific geography. 
On the one hand, while the proper prosecution of the study of geo- 
graphy requires a sound knowledge of the researches and conclusions 
of students in the (special branches of physical science, on the other, 
success is not attainable in the special branches without suitable 
apprehension of geographical facts. For these reasons it appears to 
me that the general progress of science will involve the study of 
geography in a more scientific spirit, and with a clearer conception 
of its true function, which is that of obtaining accurate notions of 
the manner in which the forces of nature have brought about the 
varied conditions characterizing the surface of the planet which w© 
inhabit. #■ 

In its broadest sense science is organized knowledge, and its 
methods consist of the observation and classification of the pheno- 
mena of which we become conscious through our senses, and the 
investigation of the causes of which these are the effects. The first 
step in geography, as in all other sciences, is the observation and 
description of the phenomena with which it is concerned ; the next 
is to classify and compare this empirical collection of facts, and to 
investigate their antecedent causes. It is in the first branch of the 
study that most progress has been made, and to it indeed the notion 
of geography is still popularly limited. The other branch is com- 
monly spoken of as physical geography, but it is more correctly the 
science of geography. 

The knowledge of geography has thus advanced from first rough 
ideas of relative distance between neighbouring places, to correct 
views of the earth’s form, precise determinations of position, and 
accurate delineations of the surface. The first impressions of the 
differences observed between distant countries were in time corrected 
by the perception of similarities no less real. The characteristics of 
the great regions of polar cold and equatorial heat, of the sea and 
land, of the mountains and plains, were appreciated ; and the local 
variations of season and climate, of wind and rain, were more or less 
fully ascertained. Later, the distribution of plantsS and animals, 
their Recurrence in groups of peculiar structure in various regions, 
and the circumstances under which such groups vary from place 
to place gave rise to fresh conceptions. With these facts were 
also observed the peculiarities of the races of men — their physical 
form, languages, customs, and history — exhibiting on the one 
hand striking differences in different countries, but, on the other, 
often connected by a strong stamp of similarity over large aroas. 

By the gradual accumulation and classification of such knowledge 
the scientific conception of geographical unity and continuity was at 
length formed, and the conclusion established that while each different 
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part of the earth’s surface has its special characteristics, all animate 

• and inanimate nature constitutes one general system, and that the par- 
ticular features of each region arc due to the operation of universal 
laws acting under varying local conditions. It is upon such a con- 
ception that is now brought to bear the doctrine, very generally 
accepted by the naturalists of our own country, that each successive 
phase of the earth’s history, for an indefinite period of time, has 
been derived from that which preceded it, under the operation of the 

* forces of nature as we now find them ; and that, so far as observa- 
tion justifies the adoption of any conclusions on such subjects, no 
change has ever taken place in those forces, oj* in the properties of 
matter. This doctrine is commonly spoken pf as the doctrine of 
evolution, and it is to its application to geography that I wish to 
direct your attention. 

I desire here to remark that in what I am about to say, I 
altogether leave on one side all questions relating to the origin of 
matter, and of the so-called forces of nature which give rise to the pro- 
perties of matter. In the present state of knowledge such subjects 
are, I conceive, beyond tlie legitimate field of physical science, which 
is limited to discussions directly arising on facts within the reach of 
observation, or on reasonings based on such facts. It is a necessary 
condition of the progress of knowledge that the line between what 
properly is or is not within the reach of human intelligence is ill 
defined, and that opinion** will vary as to where it should be drawn; 
for it is the avowed and successful aim of science to keep this line 
constantly shifting by pushing t forward ; many of the efforts made 
to do this are no doubt founded in error, but all are deserving of 
respect that are undertaken honestly. 

The conception of evolution is essentially that of a passage to the 
state of things which observation shows us to exist now, from some 
preceding state of things. Applied to geography, that is to say 
to the present condition of the earth as a whole, it leads up to the 
conclusion that tlie existing outlines of sea and land have been caused 
by Modifications of pro-existing oceans and continents, brought about 
by the operation of force* which are still in action, and which have 
acted from the most remote past of which we can conceive ; 'that all 
the successive forms of the surface, — the depressions occupied by the 
waters, and the elevations constituting mountain-chains, — are due 
to these same forces ; that these have been set up, first, by the 
secular loss of heat which accompanied the original cooling of the 
globe, and second, by the annual or daily gain and loss of heat 
received from the sun acting on the matter of which th& earth and 
its atmosphere are composed ; that all variations of climate are 
dependent on differences in the condition of the surface ; that the 
distribution of life on the earth, and the vast varieties of its forms. 
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are consequences of contemporaneous or antecedent changes of 
the forms of the surfaco and climate ; and thus that our planet as 
we now find it is the result of modifications gradually brought about 
in its successive stages, by the necessary action of the matter out of 
which it has been formed, under the influence of the matter which is 
external to it. 

I shall state briefly the grounds on which these conclusions are* 
based. 

So far as concerns the inorganic fabric of the earth, that view of 
its past history which is based on the principle of the persistence of 
all the forces of natuiV3, may be said to be now universally adopted. 
This teaches that the« almost infinite variety of natural phenomena 
arises from nev r combinations of old forms of matter, under the 
action of new r combinations of old forms of force. Its recognition 
has, however, been comparatively recent, and is in a great measure 
due to the teachings of that eminent geologist, the late Sir Charles 
Lyell, whom we have lost during the past year. 

When we look back by the help of geological science to the more 
remote past, through the epochs immediately preceding our own, we 
find evidence of marine animals, — which lived, were reproduced, and 
died, — possessed of organs proving that they were under the influence 
of the heat and light of the sun ; of seas whose waves rose before the 
winds, breaking down cliffs, and forming bcaclics of boulders and 
pebbles ; of tides and currents spreading out banks of sand and mucl 
on which are left the impress of the ripple of the* water, of drops of 
rain, and of the track of animals ; and all these appearances are pre- 
cisely similar to those which we observe at the present day, as the re- 
sults of forces which we sec* actually in operation. Every successive 
stage, as w e recede in the past history of the earth, teaches the same 
lesson. The forces which are now* at work, whether in degrading 
the surface by the action of seas, rivers, or frosts, and in transporting 
its fragments into the sea, or in reconstituting the land by raising 
beds laid out in the depth of the ocean, are traced by similar effects 
as having continued at w ork from the earliest times. 

Thus pushing back our inquiries, wc at last reach the point where 
the apparent cessation of terrestrial conditions such as now exist 
requires us to consider the relation in which our planet stands to 
other bodies in celestial space; and vast though the gulf be that 
separates us from these, science has been able to bridge it. By 
means of spectroscopic analysis it has been established that the con- 
stituent elements of the sun and other heavenly bodies are substan- 
tially the same as those of the earth. The examination of the 
meteorites which have fallen on the earth from the interplanetary 
spaces, shows that they also contain nothing foreign to tho con- 
stituents of the earth. The inference seems legitimate, corroborated 
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as it is by the manifest connexion between the sun and the plane- 
tary bodies circulating around it, that the whole solar system is 
formed of matter of the same descriptions, and subject to the same 
general physical laws. These conclusions further support the sup- 
position that tho earth and other planets have been formed by the 
aggregation of matter once diffused in space around the sun ; that 
the first consequence of this aggregation was to develop intense 
heat in the consolidating masses ; that the heat thus generated in the 
terrestrial sphere was subsequently lost by radiation ; and that the 
surface cooled and became a solid crust, leaving a central nucleus of 
much higher temperature within. The earth’s surface appears 
now to have reached a temperature which is virtually fixed, the gain 
of heat from the sun being, on the whole, just compensated by the 
loss by radiation into surrounding space. 

Such a conception of the earliest stage of the earth’s existence is 
commonly accepted, as in accordance with observed facts. It leads 
to the conclusion that the hollows on the surface of the globe occu- 
pied by the ocean, and the great areas of dry land, were original 
irregularities of form caused by unequal contraction ; and that the 
mountains wore corrugations, often accompanied by ruptures, caused 
by the strains developed in the external crust, by the force of central 
attraction exerted during cooling, and wore i\ot due to forces directly 
acting upwards generated in the interior by gnsc* or otherwise. It 
has recently been very ably argued by Mr. 3d allot that the phenomena 
of volcanic heat are likewise consequences of extreme pressures in the 
external crust, set up in a similar manner, and are not derived from 
the central heated nucleus. 

+ There may bo some difficulty in conceiving how forces can have 
been thus developed sufficient to have produced the gigantic changes 
which have occurred in the distribution of land and water over 
immense areas, and in the elevation of tlie bottoms of former seas 
so that they now form the summits of the highest mountains, and to 
have effected such changes within the very latest geological epoch. 
These difficulties in great measure arise from not employing correct 
standards of space and time in relation to the phenomena. # Yast 
though the greatest heights of our mountains and depths of our 
seas may be, and enormous though the masses which have been put 
into motion, when viewed according to a human standard, they are 
insignificant in relation to the globe as a whole. Such heights and 
depths (about six miles), on a sphere of ten feet in diameter, would 
be represented on a true scale by elevations and depressions of less 
than the tenth part of an inch, and the average elevation of the 
whole of the dry land (about one thousand feet) above the mean level 
of the surface, would hardly amount to the thickness of an ordinary 
sheet of paper. The forces developed by the changes of the tempe- 
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rature of the earth as a whole must be proportionate to its dimensions ; 
and the results of their action on the surface in causing elevations, 
contortions, or disruptions of the strata, cannot be commensurable 
with those produced by forces having the intensities, or by strains 
in bodies of the dimensions, with which our ordinary experience is 
conversant. 

The difficulty in respect to the vast extent of past time is perhaps 
less great, the conception being one with which most persons are now 
more or less familiar. Hut I would remind you, that great though 
the changes in human affairs Lave been since the most remote epochs 
of which we have records in monuments or history, there is nothing 
to indicate that within this period has occurred any appreciable 
modification of the main outlines of land and sea, or of the conditions 
of climate, or of the general characters of living creatures; and 
that the distance that separates us from those days is as nothing 
when compared to the remoteness of past geological ages. No useful 
approach has yet been made; to a numerical estimate of the duration 
even of that portion of geological time which is nearest to us ; and 
we can say little more than that the earth’s past history extends 
over many hundreds of thousands or millions of years. 

The solid nucleus of the earth with its atmosphere, as we now' find 
it, may thus be regarded as exhibiting the residual phenomena 
which have resulted on its attaining a condition of practical equili- 
brium, the more acthc process of aggregation having ceased, and 
the combination of its elements into the various solid, liquid, or 
gaseous matters found on or near the surface having been completed. 
During its passage to its present state many wonderful changes must 
have taken place, including the condensation of the ocean, which 
must have long continued in ebullition, or in a state bordering on it, 
surrounded by an atmosphere densely charged with watery vapour. 
Apart from the movements in its solid crust caused by the general * 
cooling and contraction of the earth, the higher temperature due to 
its earlier condition hardly enters directly into any of the considera- 
tions that arise in connexion with its present climate, or with the 
changes during past time which are of most interest to us ; for the 
conditions of climate and temperature at present, as well as in the 
period during which the existence of life is indicated by the presence 
of fossil remains, and w’hieh have affected the production and distri- 
bution of organized beings, arc dependent on other causes, to a 
consideration of which I now r proceed. 

The natural phenomena relating to the atmosphere are often 
extnemely complicated and difficult of explanation ; and meteorology 
is the least advanced of the branches of physical science. But .suffi- 
cient is known to indicate, without possible doubt, that the primary 
causes of the great series of phenomena, included under the general 
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term climate, are the action and reaction of the mechanical and 
chemical forces set in operation by tho sun’s heat, varied from time 
to time and from place to place, by the influence of the position of 
the earth in its orbit, of its revolution on its axis, of geographical 
position, elevation above the sea-level, and condition of the surface, 
and by the great mobility of the atmosphere and the ocean. 

The intimate connection between climate and local geographical 
conditions is everywhere apparent ; nothing is more striking than 
the great differences between neighbouring places where the effective 
local conditions are not alike, which often far surpass the contrasts 
attending the widest separation possible on theiglobe. Three or four 
miles of vertical height produce effects almost aqual to those of trans- 
fer from the equator to the poles. The distribution of the great seas 
and continents gives rise to periodical winds, — the trades or mon- 
soons, — which maintain their general characteristics over wide areas, 
but present almost infinite local modifications whether of season, 
direction, or force. The direction of tho coasts and their greater 
or less continuity greatly influence the flow of the currents of the 
ocean; and these, with the periodical winds, tend on the one hand 
to equalize the temperature of the whole surface of the earth, and on 
the other to cause surprising variations within a limited area. Ranges 
of mountains, and their position in relation to the periodical or 
rain-bearing winds, are of primary importance in controlling the 
movements of the lower strata of the atmosphere, in w'hieli, owing to 
the laws of elastic gases, the mass of the air and watery vapour 
are concentrated. I)y their presence they may either constitute a 
barrier across which no rain can pass, or determine the fall of 
torrents of rain around them. Their absence or their unfavourable 
position, by removing tho causes of condensation, may lead to the 
neighbouring tracts becoming rainless deserts. 

The difficulties that arise in accounting for the phenomena of 
climate on the earth as it- now is are naturally increased when the 
attempt is made to explain what is shown by geological evidence to 
have happened in past ages. Attempts have been made to got 
over these last difficulties by invoking supposed changes # in the 
sources of terrestrial heat, or in the conditions under which heat 
has been received by the earth, for which there is no justification ; 
violent departures from the observed course of nature have been 
assumed to account for some of the analogous mechanical difficulties. 

Among the most perplexing of such climatal problems are those 
involved in the former extension of glacial action of various sorts 
over areas which could hardly have been subject to it under existing 
terrestrial and solar conditions ; and in the discovery, conversely, of 
indications of far higher temperatures at certain places than seems com- 
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patible with their high latitudes ; and in the alternations of such ex- 
treme conditions. The true solution of these questions has apparently 
been found in the recognition of the disturbing effects of the varying 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, which, though inappreciable in the 
comparatively few years to which the affairs of men are limited, 
become of great importance in the vastly increased period brought 
into consideration when dealing with the history of the earth. The 
changes of eccentricity of the orbit aro not of a nature to cause 
appreciable differences in the mean temperature either of the earth 
generally or of the two hemispheres ; but they may, when combined 
with those changes of the direction of the earth’s axis which are 
consequences of the «• movements known as the precession of the 
equinoxes and nutation, lead to exaggeration of the extremes of 
heat and cold, or to their diminution ; and this would appear to 
supply the means of explaining the observed facts, though doubtless 
the detailed application of Ihe conception will long continue to give 
rise to discussions. Mr. Croll, in his book entitled “Climate and 
Time,” has recently brought together with much research all that 
can now be said on this subjec t ; and the general correctness of that 
part of his conclusions which refers to the periodical occurrence of 
epochs of greatly increased winter cold and summer heat in one 
hemisphere, combined with a more equable climate in the other, 
appears to me to be fully established. 

These are the considerations which arc held to prove that the 
inorganic structure of the globe, through all its successive stages — 
the earth beneath our feet, with its varied surface of land and sea, 
mountain and plain, and with its atmosphere which distributes heat, 
and moisture over that surface — has been evolved as the necessary 
result of an original aggregation of matter at some extremely remote 
period, and of the subsequent modification of that matter in condi- 
tion and form under the exclusive operation of invariable physical* 
forces. 

From these investigations we carry on the inquiry to the living 
creatures found upon the earth; what are their relations one to 
another, and what to the inorganic world with which they are 
associated P 

This inquiry, first directed to the present time, and thence 
carried backwards as far as possible into the past, proves that there 
is one general system of life, vegetable and animal, which is co- 
extensive with the earth as it now is, and as it has been in all the 
successive ^ stages of which we obtain a knowledge by geological 
research^ The phenomena of life, as thus ascertained, are included 
in the organization of living creatures, and their distribution in time 
and place. The common bond that subsists between all vegetables 
and animals is testified by the identity of the ultimate elements of 
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which they are composed. These elements are carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, with a few others in comparatively small 
quantities; the whole of the materials of all living things being 
found among those that compose the inorganic portion of the earth. 

The close relation existing between the least specialised animals 
and plants, and between these and organic matter not having life, and 
even inorganic matter, is indicated by the difficulty that arises* in 
determining the nature of the distinctions between them. Among 
the more highly developed members of the two great branches of 
living creatures, the well-known similarities of structure observed 
in the various groups indicate a connection betu^en proximate forms, 
which was long seen to be akin to that derived through descent 
from a common ancestor by ordinary generation. 

The facts of distribution show that certain forms are associated in 
certain areas, and that as we pass from one such area to another the 
forms of life cliange'also. The general assemblages of living creatures 
in neighbouring countries easily accessible to one another, and having 
similar climates, resemble one another ; and much in the same way, 
as the distance between areas increases, or their mutual accessibility 
diminishes, or the conditions of climate differ, the likeness in the 
forms within them becomes continually les^ apparent. The plants 
and animals existing at any time in any locality tend constantly to 
diffuse themselves around that local centre, this tendency being con- 
trolled b}' the climate and other conditions of the surrounding area, 
so that under certain unfavourable conditions diffusion ceases. 

The possibilities of life are further seen to be everywhere directly 
influenced by all external conditions, such as those of climate, includ- 
ing temperature, humidity, and wind ; of the length of the seasons 
and days and nights ; of the character of the surface, whether it be 
land or water, and whether it he covered by vegetation or otherwise ; 
of the nature of the soil ; of the presence of other living creatures; 
and many more. The abundance of forms of life in different areas 
(as distinguished from number of individuals) is also found to vary 
greatly, and to be related to the accessibility of such areas to immigra- 
tion from without ; to the existence, within or near the ar§as, of 
localities offering considerable variations of the conditions that chiefly 
affect life ; and to the local climate and conditions being compatible 
with such immigration. 

For the explanation of these and other phenomena of organization 
and distribution, the only direct evidence that observation can supply 
is that derived from the mode of propagation of creatures npw living ; 
and no other mode is known than that which takes place by ordinary 
generation, through descent from parent to offspring. 

It was left for the genius of Darwin to point out how the course 
of nature as it now acts in the reproduction of living creatures, is 
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sufficient for the interpretation of what had previously been incom- 
prehensible in these matters. He showed how propagation by 
descent operates subject to the occurrence of certain small variations 
in the offspring, and that the preservation of some of these varieties 
to the exclusion of others follows as a necessary consequence when 
the external conditions are more suitable to the preserved forms than 
to those lost. The operation of these causes he called Natural 
Selection. Prolonged over a great extent of timo it supplies the long- 
sought key to the complex system of forms either now living on the 
earth, or the remains of which are found in the fossil state, and 
explains the relations among them, and the manner in which their 
distribution has taken place in time and space. 

Thus we are brought to the conclusion that the directing forces 
which have been efficient in developing the existing forms of life 
from those which went before them, are those same successive ex- 
ternal conditions, including the forms of land and sea and the cha- 
racter of the climate, which have already been shown to arise from 
the gradual modification of the material fabric of the globe as it 
slowly attained to its present state. In each succeeding epoch, and 
in each separate locality, the forms preserved and handed on to the 
future were determined by the general conditions of surface at the 
time and place ; and the aggregate of successive sets of conditions 
over the whole earth’s surface has determined the entire series of 
forms ’which have existed in the past, and have survived till now. 

As we recede from the present into the past, it necessarily follows, 
as a consequence of the ultimate failure of all evidence as to the con- 
ditions of the past, that positive testimony of the conformity of the facts 
with the principle of evolution gradually diminishes, and at length ceases. 
In the same way positive evidence of the continuity of action of all 
the physical forces of nature eventually fails. But inasmuch as the 
evidence, so far as it can be procured, exclusively supports the* 
belief in this continuity of action, and as wc have no experience of 
the contrary the only justifiable conclusion is, that the production 
of life must have been going on as we now know’ it, without any 
intermission from the time of its first appearance on the earth. 

These considerations manifestly afford no sort of clue to the origin 
of life. They only serve to take 'us back to a very remote epoch, 
when the living creatures differed greatly in detail from those of the 
present time, but had 3uch resemblances to them as to justify the 
conclusion that the essence of life then was the same as now; and 
through that epoch into an unknown anterior period, during which 
th§ possibility of life, as we understand it, began, and from which 
have emerged in a way that we cannot comprehend matter with its 
|«Mpertics, bound together by what we call the elementary physical 
forces. There seems to be no foundation in any observed fact for 
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suggesting that the wonderful property which we call: life, appertains 
to the combinations of elementary substances in association with 
wbieh it is exclusively found, otherwise than as all other properties 
appertain to the particular forms or combinations of matter with 
which they are associated. It is no more possible to say how 
originated or operates the tendency of some sorts of matter to take 
the form of vapours, or fluids, or solid bodies, in all their various 
shapes, or for the various sorts of matter to attract one another or 
combine, than it is to explain the origin in certain forms of matter of 
the property wc call life, or the mode of its action. For the present, 
at least, we must be content to accept such facts as the foundation of 
positive knowledge, and from them to rise to tire apprehension of the 
means by which nature has reached its present state, and is 
advancing into an unknown future. 

These conceptions of Ihe relations of animal and vegetable forms 
to the earth in its successive stages, lead to views of the significance 
of type (7.P., the general system of structure running through various 
groups of organized beings) very different from those under which 
it was held to be an indication of some occult power directing the 
appearance of a succession of living creatures on the earth, 
according to some arbitrary preconceived plan. In the light 
of evolution, type is nothing more than the course given to the 
actual development of life by the surface-conditions of the earth, 
which have supplied the forces that determined the forms of the 
successive generations leading fi^m the pa^t to the present. There is 
no indication of any inherent or prearranged disposition towards the 
development of life in any particular direction. It would rather appear 
that the actual face of nature is the result of a succession of appa- 
rently trivial incidents, which by some very slight alteration of local 
circumstances might often, it would scorn, have been turned in a 
different direction. Some otherwise unimportant difference in the 
constitution or sequence of tlio substrata at any locality, might have 
determined the elevation of mountains where a hollow filled by the 
sea was actually formed, and thereby the whole of the elimatal and 
other conditions of a large area would have been changed, and j an en- 
tirely different impulse given to the development of life locally, which 
might have impressed a new character on the whole face of nature. 

But further, all that we see or know to have existed upon the 
earth has been controlled to its most minute details by the original 
constitution of the matter which was drawn together to form onr 
planet. The actual character of all inorganic sqbstanc.es, us of all 
living creatures, is only consistent with the actual constitution and 
proportions of the various substances 1 of which the earth is composed. 
Other proportions than the actual ones in the constituents of the 
atmosphere would have required an entirely different organization in 
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all air-breathing animals, and probably in all plants. With any 
considerable difference in tbe quantity of water Cither in the sea or 
distributed as vapour, vast changes in the constitution of living 
creatures must have been involved. Without oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, or carbon, what we term life would have been impossible. 
But such speculations need not be extended. 

The substances of which the earth is now composed are identical 
with those of which it has always been mado up ; so far as is known 
it has lost nothing and has gained nothing, exeopt what lids been 
added in extremely minute quantities by the fall of meteorites. All 
that is or ever has been upon the earth is part of the earth, has 
sprung from the earth, is sustained by the earth, and returns to the 
earth; taking back thither what it withdrew, making good the 
materials on which life depends, without which it would cease, and 
which arc destined again to enter into new forms, and contribute to 
the ever onward flow of the great current of existence. 

The progress of knowledge has removed all doubt as to the 
relation in which the human race stands to this great stream of life. 
It is now established that man existed on the earth at a period vastly 
anterior to any of which we have records in history or otherwise. 
Ho was the contemporary of many extinct mammalia at a time when 
the outlines of land and* sea, and the conditions of climate over large 
parts of the earth, were wholly different from what they now are, and 
our race has been advancing towards its present condition during a 
series of ages for the extent of which ordinary conceptions of time 
afford no suitable measure. These facts have, in recent years, given 
a different direction to opinion as to the manner in which the great 
groups of mankind have become distributed over the areas where 
they are now found; and difficulties once considered insuperable 
become soluble when regarded in connection with those altera- 
tions of the outlines of land and sea, which are shown to have been * 
going on up to the very latest geological periods. The ancient 
monuments of Egypt, which take us back perhaps seven thousand 
years from the present time, indicate that when they wero erected 
the neighbouring countries were in a condition of civilisation not 
very greatly different from that which existed when they Ml under 
the dominion of the Romans or Mahometans hardly fifteen hundred 
years ago; and the progress of the population towards that condition 
can hardly be accounted for , otherwise than by prolonged gradual 
transformations, going back to times so far distant as to require a 
geological gather than an historical standard of reckoning. 

Kan, in short, takes his place with the rest of the animate world, 
in the advancing front of which he occupies so conspicuous a position. 
Tot for this position he is indebted not to any exclusive powers of his 
Own, but to the wonderful compelling forces of nature which have 
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lifted him entirely without his knowledge, and almost without his 
participation, so far above the animals of whom he is still one, though 
the only one able to see or consider what he is. 

For the social habits essential to his progress, which he possessed 
even in his most primitive state, man is without question dependent ' 
on his ancestors, as he is for his form and other physical peculiarities. 
In his advance to civilisation he was insensibly forced, by the 
pressure of external circumstances, through the more savage condition 
in which his life was that of the hunter, first to pastoral and then to 
agricultural occupations. The requirements of a population gradually 
increasing in numbers could only be met by a supply of food 
more regular and more abundant than could, be provided by the 
chase. But the possibility of the change from the hunter to the 
shepherd or herdsman rested on the antecedent existence of animals 
suited to supply man with food, having gregarious habits and fitted 
for domestication, such as sheep, goats, and horned cattle. For their 
support the social grasses were a necessary preliminary, and for the 
growth of these in sufficient abundance land naturally suitable for 
pasture was required. A further evasion of man’s growing difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient food was secured by aid of the cereal grasses, 
which supplied the means by which agriculture, the outcome of 
pastoral life, became the chief occupation of more civilised gene- 
rations. Lastly, when these increased facilities for providing food 
were in turn overtaken by the growth of the population, new power 
to cope with the recurring diffjgulty was gained through the culti- 
vation of mechanical arts and of thought, for which the needful 
leisure was for the first time obtained when tho earliest steps of 
civilisation had removed the necessity for unremitting search after 
the means of supporting existence. Then was broken down the 
chief barrier in the way of progress, and man was carried forward 
to the condition in which he now is. 

It is impossible not to recognise that the growth of civilisation, 
by aid of its instruments, pastoral and agricultural industry, was the 
, result of the unconscious adoption of defences supplied by what was 
exterior to man, rather than of any truly intelligent steps taken with 
forethought to attain it ; and in these respects man, in his struggle 
for existence, has not differed from the humbler animals or from 
plants. Neither can ihe marvellous ultimate growth of his knowledge, 
and his acquisition of the power of applying to his use all that lies 
without him, be viewed as differing in anything but form or degree 
from the earlier steps in his advance. The needful protection against, 
the foes of his constantly increasing race, — the legions of hunger 
'and disease, infinite in number, ever changing their mode of attack 
or springing up in new shapes, — could only be attained by sozne 
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fresh adaptation of his organization to his wants, and this has taken 
the form of that development of intellect which has placed all other 
creatures at his feet, and all the powers of nature in his hand. 

The picture that I have thus attempted to draw prosents to us our 
earth carrying with it, or receiving from the sun or other external 
bodies, as it travels through celestial space, all the materials and all 
the forces by help of which is fashioned whatever we sec upon it. 
We may liken it to a great complex living organism, having an inert 
substratum of inorganic matter oil which are formed many separate 
organized centres of life, but all bound up together by a common 
law Of existence, each, individual part depending on those around it, 
and on the past condition of the whole. Science is the study of tho 
relations of the several parts of this organism one to another, and of 
the parts to the whole. It is the task of the geographer to bring 
together from all places on the earth's surface the materials from 
which shall be deduced the scientific conception of nature. Geo- 
graphy supplies the rough blocks wherewith to build up that grand 
structure towards the completion of which science is striving. The 
traveller, who is the journeyman of science, collects from all quarters 
of the earth observations of fact, to be submitted to the research of 
the student, and to provide the necessary means of verifying the 
inductions obtained by study, or the hypotheses suggested by it. If, 
therefore, travellers are to fulfil the duties put upon them by the 
division of scientific labour, they must maintain their knowledge of 
the several branches of science at such a standard as will enable them 
thoroughly to apprehend what are the present requirements of science, 
and the classes of facts on which fresh observation must be brought to 
bear to secure its advance. Nor does this involve any impracticable 
course of study. Such knowledge as will fit a traveller for usefully 
participating in the progress of science is now placed within the 
reach of every one. The lustre of that energy and self-devotion* 
which characterize the better class of explorers will not be dimmed, 
by joining to these qualities an amount of scientific training which 
will enable them to bring away from distant regions enlarged con- 
ceptions of other matters besides mere distance and direction. How 
great Is the value to science of the observations of travellers 
endowed with a share of such instruction is. testified by the 
labours of many living naturalists. In our days this is especially 
true; and I appeal to all who desire to promote the progress of 
geographical science as* explorers, to prepare themselves for doing 
so efficiently, while they yet possess the vigour and physical powers 
that so much conduce to success in their pursuits. 

Richard Strachey. 



BEAU CHAMP'S CAREER. 

Chapter XLIY. 

THE NEPHEWS OF THE EARL, AM) ANOTHER EXHIBITION OF THE 
TWO PASSIONS IN BEAUCHAMP. 

It was now the season when London is as a lighted tower to her 
provinces, and, among other gentlemen hurried thither by attraction, 
Captain Baskelett arrived. Although not a personage in the House 
of Commons, he was a vote ; and if he never committed himself to 
the perils of a speech, he made himself heard. His was the part of 
chorus, which he performed with a fairly close imitation , of the 
original cries of periods before parliaments were instituted, thus 
representing a stage in the human development besides the borough 
of Bevisham. lie arrived in the best of moods for the emission of 
high-pitched vowel-sounds : otherwise in the worst of tempers. His 
uncle had notified an addition of his income to him at Romfrey, 
together with commands that he should quit the castle instantly : and 
there did that woman. Mistress Culling, do # the honours to Nevil 
Beauchamp’s French party. He assured Lord Palmet of his positive 
knowledge of the fact, incredible as the sanction of % such immoral pro- 
ceedings by the Earl of Romfrey must appear to that young noble- 
man. Additions to income are of* course acceptable, but in the form 
of a palpable stipulation for silence, they neither awaken gratitude, 
nor effect their purpose. Quite the contrary ; the)' prick the moral 
mind to sit in judgment on the donor. It means, she fears me ! 
Cecil confidently thought and said of the intriguing woman who 
managed his patron. 

The town-house was open to him. Lord Romfrey was at Steyn- 
ham. Cecil could not suppose that he was falling into a pit in 
entering it. lie happened to he the favourite of the old housekeeper, 
who liked him for his haughtiness, which was to her thinking the 
sign of real English nobility, and perhaps it is the popular sign, and 
a tonic to the people. She raised lamentations over the shame of 
the locking of the door against him that awful night, declaring she 
had almost mustered courage to go down to him herself, in spite of 
Mrs. Culling’s orders. The old woman lowered her voice to tell 
him that her official superior had permitted the French gentlemen 
and ladies to call her countess. This she knew for a oertainty, 
though she knew nothing of French ; but the French lady who came 
second brought a maid who knew English a little, and she said the 
very words — tho countess, and said also that her party took Mrs, 
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Culling for the Countess of Romfrey. What was more, my lord’s 
coachman caught it up, and he called her countess, and he had a 
quarrel about it with the footman Kendall ; and the day after a 
dreadful affair between them in the mews, home drives madam, and 
Kendall is to go up to her, and down the poor man comes, and not a 
word to be got out of him, but as if he had seen a ghost. ts She have 
such power/’ Cecil’s admirer concluded. 

“ I wager I match her,” Cecil said to himself, pulling at his wrist- 
bands and letting his lower teeth shine out. The means of matching 
her were not so palpable as the resolution. First ho took men into 
his confidence. Then he touched lightly on the story to ladies, with 
the question, <c Wha^ ought I to do?” In consideration for the 
Earl of Romfrey he ought not to pass it over, he suggested. The 
ladies of the family urged him to go to Steynham and boldly con- 
front the woman. He was not prepared for that. Better, it socmed 
to him, to blow the rumour, and make it a topic of the season, until 
Lord Romfrey should hear of it. Cecil had the ear of the town for a 
month. He was in the act of slicing the air with his right hand in 
his accustomed style, one evening at Lady Elsea’s, to protest how 
vast was the dishonour done to the family by Mistress Culling, when 
Stukely Culbrett stopped him, saying, " The lady you speak of is the 
Countess of Romfrey. I was present at the marriage.” 

Cecil received the shock in the attitude of those martial figures we 
see wielding two wdoden swords in provincial gardens to tell the dis- 
position of the wind : abruptly abandoned by it, tbey stand transfixed, 
one sword aloft, the other at their heels. The resemblance extended 
to his astonished countenance. Ilis big chest heaved. Like many 
another wounded giant before him, he experienced the insufficiency 
of interjections to solace pain. For them, however, the rocks were 
handy to fling, the trees to uproot ; heaven’s concave resounded 
companionably to their hello wings. Relief of so concrete a kind 
not to be obtained in crowded London assemblies. 

" You are jesting ? — you are a jester,” he contrived to say. 
u It was a private marriage, and I was a witness,” replied Stukely. 

4< Lord Romfrey has made an honest woman of her, has he P ” 

" A “peeress, you mean.” 

Cecil bowed. ” Exactly. I am corrected. I moan a peeress.” 

He got out of the room with as high an air as he could command, 
feeling as if a bar of iron had flattened his head. 

Next day it was intimated to him by one of the Steynham servants 
that apartments were ready for him at the residence of the late earl. 
Lord Romfrey’s house was about to be occupied by the Countess of 
Romfrey. Cecil had to quit, and he chose to be enamoured of that 
dignity of sulking so seductive to the wounded spirit of man. 
Rosamund, Countess of Romfrey, had worse to endure from Beau- 
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champ. Ho indeed came to the house, and he went through the 
formalities of congratulation, but his opinion of her step was uncon- 
cealed, that sho had taken it for the title. He distressed her by 
reviving the case of Dr. Shrapnel, as though it were a matter of 
yesterday, telling her she had married a man with a stain on him ; 
she should have exacted the apology as a nuptial present ; ay, and 
she would have done it if she had cared for the earl’s honour or her 
own. So little did he understand men ! so tenacious was he of his 
ideas ! She had almost forgotten the case of Dr. Shrapnel, and to see 
it shooting up again in the new path of her life was really irritating. 

Rosamund did not defend herself. 9 

“I am very glad you have come, Nevil,” she said; “your uncle 
holds to the ceremony. I may be of real use to you now ; I wish 
to be.” 

“ You have only to prove it,” said he. “ If you can turn his 
mind to marriage, you can send him to Bevisham.” 

“My chief thought is to serve you.” 

“I know it is, I know it i%” lie rejoined with some fervour. 
“You have served me, and made me miserable for life, and rightly. 
Never mind : all's well while the hand's to the axe.” Beauchamp 
smoothed his forehead roughly, trying hard to inspire himself with 
the tonic draughts of sentiments cast in. the form of proverbs. 
“ Lord Roinirey saw her, you say , 

“ He did, Nevil, and admired her.” 

“ Well, if I suffer, let me thftk of her ! For courage and noble- 
ness I shall never find her equal. Have you changed your ideas of 
Frenchwomen now ? Not a word, you say, not a look, to show her 
disdain of me whenever my name was mentioned ! ” 

“She could scarcely feel disdain. She was guilty of a sad 
error.” 

“ Through trusting in me. Will nothing teach you where the fault 
lies ? You women have no mercy for women. She went through 
the parade to Rorafrey rustle and back, and she must have been 
perishing at heart. That, you English call acting. In history you 
have a respect for such acting up to the scaffold. Good-byeito her ! 
There’s a story ended. One thing you must promise: you're a 
peeress, ma'am : the story's out, everybody has heard of it ; that 
babbler has done his worst : if you have a becoming appreciation of 
your title, you will promise me honestly — no, give me your word 
as a woman I can esteem — that you will not run about excusing 
me. Whatever you hear said or suggested, say nothing yourself. 
I insist on your keeping silence. Press my hand.” 

“ Nevil, how foolish ! ” 

“ It’s my will.” 

It is unreasonable. You give your enemies license.” 
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“ I know what's in your head. Take m j nunu, and let me have 
.your word for it.” 

“ But if persons you like very much, Nevil, should hear P ” 

“ Promise. You are a woman not to break your word.” 

“ If I decline?” 

“ Your hand ! I'll kiss it.” 

“Oh! my darling.” Rosamund flung her arms round him and 
strained him an instant to her bosom. “ What have I but you in 
the world ? My comfort was the hope that I might serve you.” 

“ Yes ! by slaying one woman as an offering to another. It 
would be impossible for you to speak the truth. Don’t you see, it 
would be a lie against her, and making a figure of mo that a man 
would rather drop to the ground than have shown of him ? I was to 
blame, and only I. Madame de Itouaillout was as utterly deceived 
by me as ever a trusting woman by a brute. I look at myself and 
hardly believe it's the same man. I wrote to her that I was 
unchanged — and I was entirely changed, another creature, anything 
Lord Romfrey may please to call me.” 

“ But, Nevil, I repeat, if Miss Halkett should hear .... ? ” 

“ She knows by this time.” 

“At present she is ignorant of it.” 

“And what is Miss JIalkett to me ? ” 

“More than you imagined in that struggle you underwent, I 
think, Nevil. Oh ! if only to save her from Captain Baskelett ! He 
gained your uncle’s consent when they vrere at the Castle, to support 
him in proposing for her. He is persistent. Women have been 
snared without loving. She is a great heiress. Reflect on his use 
of her wealth. You respect her, if you have no warmer feeling. 
Let me assure you that the husband of Cecilia, if he is of Romfrey 
blood, has the fairest chance of the estates. That man will employ 
every weapon. He will soon be here bowing to me to turn me fo 
his purposes.” 

“ Cecilia can see through Baskelett,” said Beauchamp. 

“Single-mindedly selfish men may be seen through and through, 
and sfill be dangerous, Nevil. The supposition is, that we know 
the worst of them. He carries a story to poison her mind. She 
could recast it, if you and she were in full confidence together., If 
she did not love you she could resist it. She does, and for some 
strange reason beyond my capacity to fathom, you have not come 
to an understanding. Sanction my speaking to her, just to put her 
on her gu$rd, privately : not to injure that poor lady, but to explain. 
Shall she not know the truth P I need say but very little. Indeed, 
all I can say is that, finding the marquise in London one evening, 
you telegraphed for me to attend on her, and I joined you. You 
ahake your head. But surely it is due to Miss Halkett. She should 
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be protected from what will certainly wound hear deeply. Her 
father is afraid of you, on the score of your theories. 1 foresee it : 
he will hear the scandal : he will imagine you as bad in morals as in 
politics. And you have lost your friend in Lord Romfrey — though 
he shall not be your enemy. Colonel Halkett and Cecilia called on 
us at Steynham. Sho was looking beautiful; a trifle melancholy. 
The talk was of your — that — I do not like it, but you hold those 
opinions — the Republicanism. Sho had read your published letters. 
She spoke to me of your sincerity. Colonel Halkett of course was 
vexed. 1 It is the same with all your friends. She, however, by her 
tone, led me to think that she sees you as you are, more than in 
what you do. They are now in Wales. Whey will be in town 
after Easter. Then you must expect that her feeling for you will be 

tried, unless but you will ! You will let me speak to her, Nevii. 

My position allows me certain liberties I was previously debarred 
from. You have not been so very tender to your Cecilia that you 
can afford to give her fresh reasons for sorrowful perplexity. And 
why should you stand to be blackened by scandal-mongers when a 
few words of mine will prove that instead of weak you have been 
strong, instead of libertine blameless ? lam not using fine phrases : 
I would not. I would be as thoughtful of you as if you were present. 
And for her sake, I repeat, the truth should be told to her. I have 
a lock of her hair.” 

“ Cecilia’s ? Where ” said Beauchamp. 

“ It is at Steynham.” Ro&>aund primmed her lips at the success 
of her probing touch ; but sho was unaware of the chief reason for 
his doting oil those fair locks, and how they coloured his imagination 
since the day of the drive into Bevisham. 

u Now leave me, my dear Nevil,” sho said. “ Lord Romfrey will 
soon be here, and it is as well for the moment that you should not 
meet him, if it can be avoided.” 

Beauchamp left her, like a man out-argued and overcome. He 
had no wish to meet his uncle, whose behaviour in contracting a 
misalliance and casting a shadow on the family, in a manner so 
perfectly objectless and senseless, appeared to him to call^ for the 
reverse of compliments. Cecilia’s lock of hair lying at Steynham 
hung in his mind. He saw the smooth flat curl lying secret like a 
smile. 

The graceful head it had fallen from was dimmer ip his mental 
eye. He went so far in this charmed meditation as to feel envy of 
the possessor of the severed lock : passingly he wondered, with the 
wonder of reproach, that the possessor should doem it enough to 
possess the look, and resign it to a drawer or a desk. And as when 
life rolls back pn us after tbe long ebb of illness, little whispers and 
diminutive images of the old joys and prizes of life arrest and AH 
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our hearts ; or as, to men who have been beaten down by storms, the 
opening of a daisy is dearer than the blazing orient which bids it 
open ; so the visionary lock of Cecilia’s hair became Cecilia’s self to 
Beauchamp, yielding him as much of her as he could bear to think 
of, for his heart was shattered. * 

Why had she given it to his warmest friend ? For the asking, 
probably. 

This question was the first ripple of the breeze from other emotions 
beginning to fiow fast. 

He walked out of London, to be alone, and to think : and from 
the palings of a road on a south-western run of high land, he gazed at 
the great city — a placfc conquerable yet, with the proper appliances 
for subjugating it: the starting of his daily newspaper, “The Dawn,’* 
.say, as a commencement. It began to seem a possible enterprise. 

‘It soon seemed a proximate one. If Cecilia! He left the 

•exclamation a blank, but not an empty dash in the brain ; rather 
.like the shroud of night on a vast and gloriously imagined land. 

Nay, the prospect was partly visible, as tjie unknown country 
/becomes by degrees to the traveller’s optics on the dark hill-tops. 
It is much, of course, to be domestically well-mated: but to be 
fortified and armed by one’s wife with a weapon to fight the world, 
is rare good fortune ; a ippturous and an infinite satisfaction. He 

• could now support of his own resources a weekly paper. A paper pub- 
lished weekly, however, is a poor thing, out of the tide, behind the 

-date, mainly a literary periodical, no foremost combatant in politics, 
iio champion in the arena ; hardly better than a commentator on the 

* events of the six past days ; an echo, not a voice. It sits on a 
. Saturday bench and pretends to sum up. Who listens P The 
-verdict knocks dust out of a cushion. It has no steady, continuous 
^pressure of influence. It is the organ of sleepers. Of all the bigger 
instruments of money, it is the feeblest, Beauchamp thought. His 
constant faith in the good effects of utterance naturally inclined him 
to value six occasions per week above one ; and in the fight he was 
for waging, it was necessary that he should enter the ring and hit 
blow fqr blow sans intermission. A statement that he could call 
false must be challenged hot the next morning. The covert Toryism, 
the fits of flunkeyism, the cowardice, of the relapsing middle-class, 
which is now England before mankind, because it fills the sails of the 
Press, must be exposed. It supports the Press in its own interests, 
affecting to speak for the people. It belies the people. And this Press, 
declaring itself independent, can hardly walk for fear of treading on 
an interest here, an interest there. It cannot have a conscience. It £s 
a bad guide, a false guardian ; its abject claim to be our national and 
pop^r interpreter — even that is hollow and a mockery ! It is power* 

jfhl only while subservient. An engine of money, appealing tp the 
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sensitiveness of money, it has no connection with the mind of the 
nation. And that it is not of, but apart from, the people, may be 
seen when great crises come. Can it stop a war? The people 
would, and with thunder, had they the medium. But in strong 
gales the power of the Press collapses ; it wheezes like a pricked pig- 
skin of a piper. At its best Beauchamp regarded our lordly Press 
as a curiously diapered curtain and delusive mask, behind which the 
country struggles vainly to show an honest feature ; and as a tr ump et 
that deafened and terrorised the people ; a mere engine of leaguers 
banded to keep a smooth face upon affairs, quite soullessly : he mean- 
while having to be dumb. 

But a journal that should be actually independent of circulation 
and advertisements : a popular journal in the true sense, very lungs 
to the people, for them to breathe freely through at last, and be 
heard out of it, with well-paid men of mark to head and aid. them ; — 
the establishment of such a journal seemed to him brave work of a 
life, though one should die early. The money launching it would 
be coin washed pure of its iniquity of selfish reproduction, by service 
to mankind. This Dawn of his conception stood over him like a 
rosier Aurora for the country. He beheld it in imagination as a new 
light rising above hugeous London. You turn the sheets of “ The 
D; lwn,” and it is the manhood of the land addressing you, no longer 
that alternately* puling and insolent cry of the coffers. The health, 
wealth, comfort, contentment of the greater number are there to be 
striven for, in contempt of coinproiSlse and 1 unseasonable times/ 

Beauchamp's illuminated dream of the power of his Dawn to 
vitalise old England, liberated him singularly from his wearing 
regrets and heart-sickness. 

Surely Cecilia, who judged him sincere, might be bent to join 
hands with him for so good a work ! She would bring riches to 
her husband : sufficient. He required the ablest men of the country 
to write for him, and it was just that they should be largely paid. 
They at least in their present public apathy would demand it. To 
fight the brewers, distillers, publicans, the shopkeepers, the parsons, 
the landlords, the law-limpets, and also the indifferents, the logs, 
the cravens and the fools, high talent was needed, and an ardour 
stimulated by rates of pay outdoing the offers of the lucre-journals. 
A large annual outlay would therefore be needed ; possibly for as 
long as a quarter of a century. Cecilia and her husband would have 
to live modestly. But her inheritance would be immense. Colonel 
Halkett had never spent a tenth of his income. In time he might 
be iiaught to perceive in “ The Dawn ” the one greatly beneficent 
enterprise of his day. He might: through his daughter's eyes, 
and the growing success of the journal. Benevolent and gallant 
old man, patriotic as he was, and kind at heart, he might leatfft to* 
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see in “ The Dawn ” a broader channel of philanthropy and chivalry 
than any we have yet had a notion of in England! — a school of 
popular education into the bargain. 

Beauchamp reverted to the shining curl. It could not have been 
clearer to vision if it had lain under his eyes. 

Ay, that first wild life of his was dead. lie had slain it. Now 
for the second and sober life! Who can say? The Countess of 
Romfrey suggested it : — Cecilia may have prompted him in his 
unknown heart to the sacrifice of a lawless love, though he took it for 
simply barren iron duty. Brooding on her, he began to fancy the 
victory over himself less and less a lame one : for it waxed less and 
less difficult in his Contemplation of it. He was looking forward 
instead of back. 

Who cut off the lock ? Probably Cecilia herself ; and thinking 
at the moment that he would see it, perhaps beg for it. The 
lustrous little ring of hair wound round his heart : smiled both on its 
emotions and its aims ; bound them in one. 

But proportionately as he grew’ tender to Cecilia, his consideration 
for Renee increased ; that became a law to him : pity nourished it, 
and glimpses of self-content, and something like worship of her 
high-heartedness. 

He wrote to the countess, forbidding her sharply and absolutely 
to attempt a vindication of him by explanations to any person 
whomsoever ; and stating that he would have no falsehoods told, he 
desired her to keep to the original tale of the visit of the French 
family to her as guests of the Countess of Itomfrey. Contradictor}’ 
indeed. Rosamund shook her head over him. For a wilful character 
that is guilty of issuing contradictory commands to friends who 
would be friends in spite of him, appears to be expressly angling for 
the cynical spirit, so surely does it rise and snap at such provocation. 
He was even more emphatic when they next met. He w’ould not 
listen to a remonstrance ; and though, of course, her love of him 
granted him the liberty to speak to her in what tone he pleased, 
there were sensations proper to her new rank which his intemperate* 
ness pounded and tempted to revolt when he vexed her with un- 
reason. She had a glimpse of the face he might wear to his 
enemies. 

He was quite as resolute, too, about that slight matter of the 
Jersey bull. He had the hull in Bevisham, and would not give him 
up without the sign manual of Lord Romfrey to an agreement to 
resign him over to the American Quaker gentleman, after a certain 
term. Moreover, not once had he, by exclamation or innuendo, during 
theperiod of his recent grief for the loss of his first love, complained of 
lus uncle Everard’s refusal in the old days to aid him in suing for 
\Ren6e, Rosamund had expected that he would. She thought ^ 
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unloverlike in him not to stir the past, and to bow to intolerable 
facts. This idea of him, coming in conjunction with his present 
behaviour, convinced her that there existed a contradiction in his 
nature : whence it ensued that she lost her warmth as an advocate 
designing to intercede for him with Cecilia ; and warmth being gone, 
the power of the scandal seemed to her unassailable. How she could 
ever have presumed to combat it, was an astonishment to her. Cecilia 
might be indulgent, she might have faith in Nevil. Little else could 
be hoped for. 

Tho occupations, duties, and ceremonies of her new position con- 
tributed to the lassitude into which Rosamund sank. And she soon 
had a communication to make to her lord, tbe nature of which was 
more startling to herself, even tragic. The bondswoman is a free 
woman compared with the wife. 

Lord Romfrey ’s friends noticed a glow of hearty health in the 
splendid old man, and a prouder animation of eye and stature ; and 
it was agreed that matrimony suited him well. Luckily for Cecil he 
did not sulk very long. A spectator of the earl's first introduction 
to the House of Peers, he called on his uncle the following day, and 
Rosamund accepted his homage in her husband's presence. He 
vowed that my lord was the noblest figure in the whole assembly ; 
that it had been to him the most moving sigjit he had ever witnessed; 
that Nevil should have been there to see it and experience what he 
had felt ; it would have done old Nevil incalculable good ! and as far 
as his grief at the idea and some Reticence would lot him venture, he 
sighed to think of the last Earl of Romfrey having been seen by 
him taking the seat of his fathers. 

Lord Romfrey shouted “ Ha ! ” like a checked peal of laughter, 
and glanced at his wife. 


Chapter XLY. 

A LITTLE PLOT AGAINST CECILIA. 

Some days before Easter week Seymour Austin went to Mount 
Laurels for rest, at an express invitation from Colonel Halkett. The 
working barrister, who is also a working member of Parliament, is 
occasionally reminded that this mortal machine cannot adapt itself 
in perpetuity to the long hours of labour by night in the House of 
Commons as well as by day in the Courts, which would qpem to have 
been arranged by a compliant country for the purpose of aiding his 
particular, and most honourable, ambition to climb, while continuing 
to fill his purse. Mr. Austin broke down early in the year. He 
attributed it to a cold. Other representative gentlemen were on* 
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their backs, of whom he oould admit that the protracted night-work 
had done them harm, with the reservation that their constitutions 
were originally unsound. But the House cannot get on without 
lawyers, and lawyers must practise their profession, and if they 
manage both to practise all day and sit half the night, others should 
be able to do the simple late sitting ; and we English are an ener- 
getic people, we must toil or be beaten : and besides, * night brings 
counsel/ men are cooler and wiser by night. Any amount of work 
can be performed by careful feeders : it is the stomach that kills the 
Englishman. Brains are never the worse for activity ; they subsist 
on it. • 

These arguments add citations, good and absurd, of a man more at 
home in his harness than out of it, were addressed to the colonel to 
stop his remonstrances and idle talk about burning the candle at 
both ends. To that illustration Mr. Austin replied that he did not 
bum it in the middle. 

“But you don't want money, Austin.” 

“ No ; but since I’ve had the habit of making it I have taken to 
like it.” 

“ But you’re not ambitious.” 

“ Very little ; but I should be sorry to be out of the tideway.” 

“ I call it a system o£ slaughter,” said the colonel, and Mr. Austin 
said, “ The world gpes in that way — love and slaughter.” 

“ Not suicide though,” Colonel Ilalkett muttered. 

“ No, that’s only incidental.” 

The casual word ‘ love ’ led Colonel Halkett to speak to Cecilia of 
an old love-aflair of Seymour Austin’s, in discussing the state of his 
health with her. The lady was the daughter of a famous admiral, 
handsome, and latterly of light fame. Mr. Austin had nothing to 
regret in her having married a man richer than himself. 

“ I wish he had married a good woman,” said the colonel. 

“He looks unwell, papa.” 

“He thinks you’re looking unwell, my dear.” 

“He thinks that of me ? ” 

Cec^ia prepared a radiant face for Mr. Austin. 

She forgot to keep it kindled, and ho suspected her to be a victim 
of one of the forms of youthful melancholy, and laid stress on the 
benefit to health of a change of scene. 

“We have just returned from Wales,” she said. 

He remarked that it was hardly a change to be within shot of our 
newspaper!. 

The colour left her cheeks. She fancied her lather had betrayed 
her to the last man who should know her secret. Beauchamp and 
the newspapers were rolled together in her mind by the fever of 
' apprehension wasting her ever since his declaration of Republicanism, 
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and defence of it, and an allusion to one must imply the other, she 
feared : — feared, but far from quailingly. She had come to think 
that she could read the man she loved, and detect a reasonableness 
in his extravagance. Her father had discovered the impolicy of 
attacking Beauchamp in her hearing. The fever by which .Cecilia 
was possessed on her lover’s behalf, often overcame discretion, set 
her judgment in a whirl, was like a delirium. How it had happened 
she knew not. She knew only her wretched state ; a frenzy seized 
her whenever his name was uttered, to excuse, account for, all but 
glorify him, publicly. And the immodesty of her conduct was per- 
ceptible to her while she thus made her hca?t bare. She exposed 
herself once of late at Itchincope, and had tried to school her tongue 
before she went there. She felt that she should inevitably be seen 
through by Seymour Austin if he took the world’s view of Beau- 
thump, and this to her was like a descent on the rapids to an end one 
shuts eves from. 

He noticed her perturbation, and spoke of it to her father. 

“Yes, I’m very miserable about her,” the colonel confessed. 
“ Girls don’t see .... they can’t guess .... they have no idea 
of the right kind of man for them. A man like Blackburn Tuck- 
ham, now, a man a father could leave his girl to, with confidence ! 
He works for me like a slave ; I can’t guess why. He doesn’t look 
as if he were attracted. There’s a man ! but no. Harum-scarum 
fellows take their fancy.” * 

“ Is she that kind of young lady? ” said Mr. Austin. 

“No one would have thought so. She pretends to have opinions 
upon politics now. It’s of no use to talk of it ! ” 

But Beauchamp was fully indicated. 

Mr. Austin proposed to Cecilia that they should spend Easter week 
in Home. 

Her face lighted and clouded. 

“ I should like it,” she said negatively. 

“ What’s the objection ? ” 

“None, except that Mount Laurels in spring has grown dear to 
me; and we have engagements in London. I am not quick, I 
suppose, at new projects. I have ordered the yacht to be fitted out 
for a cruise in the Mediterranean early in the summer. There is an 
objection, I am sure. Yes ; papa has invited Mr. Tuckham here for 
Easter.” 

“ Wo could carry him with us.” 

“ Yes, but I should wish to be entirely under your tutelage in 
Rome.” 

“ We would pair : your father and he ; you and I.” 

“ We might do that. But Mr. Tuckham is like you, devoted to 
work ; and, unlike you, careless of antiquities and art.” 
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“ He is a hard and serious worker, and therefore the best of com- 
panions for a holiday. At present he is working for the colonel, 
who would easily persuade him to give over, and come with us.” 

“ He certainly does love papa,” said Cecilia. 

Mr. Austin dwelt on that subject. 

Cecilia perceived that she had praised Mr. Tuckham for his 
devotedness to her father without recognising the beauty of nature 
in the young man who could voluntarily take service under the 
elder he esteemed, in simple admiration of him. Mr. Austin scarcely 
said so much, or expected her to sec the half of it, but she wished to 
be extremely grateful, and could only see at all by kindling alto- 
gether. « 

“ He does himself injustice in his manner,” said Cecilia. 

‘'That has become somewhat tempered,” Mr. Austin assured 
her, and he acknowledged what it had been with a smile that she 
reciprocated. 

A rough man of rare quality civilising under various influences, 
and half ludicrous, a little irritating, wholly estimable, has fre- 
quently won the benign approbation of the sex. In addition, this 
rough man over whom she smiled was one of the few that never 
worried her concerning her hand. There w as not a w hisper of it in 
him. He simply loved her father. 

Cecilia welcomed him to Mount Laurels w ith grateful gladness. 
The colonel had hastened Mr. Tuck ham’s visit in view' of the expe- 
dition to Rome, and they discoursed of it at the luncheon table. Mr. 
Tuckham let fall that he had just seen Beauchamp. 

“Did he thank you for his inheritance?” Colonel Ilalkett 
inquired. 

“ Not he ! ” Tuckham replied jovially. 

Cecilia’s eyes, quick to flash, were dropped. 

The colonel said: “I suppose you told him nothing of what you 
had done for him?” and said Tuckham : “Oh no: what anybody 
else would have done ; ” and proceeded to recount that he had called 
at Dr. Shrapnel’s on the chance of an interview w'ith his friend 
Lydiarc^ who used generally to be hanging about the cottage. 
“ But now he’s free : his lunatic wife is dead, and I’m happy to 
think I was mistaken as to Miss Denham. Men practising literature 
should marry women with money. The poor girl changed colour 
when I informed her he had been released for upwards of three 
months. The old Radical’s not the thing in health. He’s anxious 
about leaving her alone in the world; he said so to mo. Beau- 
champ’s for rigging out a yacht to give him a sail. It seems that salt 
water did him some good last year. They’re both of them rather 
tW Worse for a row at one of their meetings in the north in support 
}m that public nuisance, the democratic and atheist Roughleigh. 

Radical doctor lost a hat, and Beauchamp almost lost an eye. 
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He would have been a Nelson of politics, if He had been a monops, 
with an excuse for not seeing. It’s a trifle to them ; part of their 
education. They call themselves students. Rome will be capital, 
Miss Halkett. You’re an Italian scholar, and I beg to be accepted 
as a pupil.” 

“I fear we have postponed the expedition too long,” said Cecilia. 
She could have sunk with languor. 

“ Too long ? ” cried Colonel Halkett, mystified. 

“ Until too late, I mean, papa. Ho you not think, Mr. Austiri, 
that a fortnight in Rome is too short a time ? ” 

“ Not if we make it a month, my dear Cecilia,” 

“ Is not our salt air better for you ? The # yacht shall be fitted 
out.” 

“ I’m a poor sailor ! ” 

“ Besides, a hasty excursion to Italy brings one’s anticipated regrets 
at the farewell too close to the pleasure of beholding it, for the 
enjoyment of that luxury of delight which I associate with the name 
of Italy.” 

“ Why, my dear child,” said her father, “you were all for going, 
the other day.” 

“ I do not remember it,” said she. “ One plans agreeable schemes. 
At least we need not hurry from home so very soon after our return. 
We have been travelling incessantly. The c'ottage in Wales is not 
home. It is hardly fair to Mount Laurels to quit it without 
observing the changes of the sca^n in our flowers and birds here. 
And we have visitors coming. Of course, papa, I would not chain 
you to England. If I am not well enough to accompany you I 
can go to Louise for a few weeks.” 

Was ever transparency so threadbare ? Cecilia shrank from her- 
self in contemplating it when she was alone ; and Colonel Halkett 
put the question to Mr. Austin, saying to him privately, with no 
further reserve : “ It’s that fellow Beauchamp in the neighbourhood. 
I’m not so blind. IIe’11 be knocking at my door, and I can’t lock 
him out. Austin, would you guess it was my girl speaking? I 
never in my life had such an example of intoxication before me. I'm 
perfectly miserable at the sight. You know her ; she Was the 
proudest girl living. Her ideas were orderly and sound ; she had a 
good intellect. Now she more than half defends him — a naval 
officer ! good Lord ! — for getting up in a public room to announce 
that he’s a Republican, and writing heaps of mad letters to justify 
himself. He’s ruined in his profession: hopeless! He can never 
get a ship : his career’s cut short, he’s a rudderless boat. * A gentle-* 
man drifting to Bedlam, his uncle calls him. I call his treatment of 
Grancey Lespel anything but gentlemanly. This is the sort of 
fellow my girl worships ! What can I do P I can't interdict the 
house to him : it would only make matters worse. Thank God, the 
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fellow hangs fire somehow, and doesn’t come to me. I expect it 
every day, either in a letter or the man in person. And I declare 
to heaven I’d rather be threading a Khyber Pass with my poor old 
friend who fell to a shot there.” 

“ She certainly has another voice,” Mr. Austin assented gravely. 

He did not look on Beauchamp as the best of possible husbands 
for Cecilia. 

“ Let her see that you’re anxious, Austin/* said the colonel. “ I'm 
her old opponent in this affair. She loves me, but she’s accustomed to 
think me prejudiced : you she won’t. You may have a good effect.” 

“ Not by speaking.” 

“ No, no ; no assault : not a word, and not a word against him. 
Lay the wind to eaten a gossamer. I’ve had my experience of blow- 
ing cold, and trying to run her down. He’s at Shrapnel’s. He’ll 
be up here to-day, and I have an engagement in the town. Don’t 
quit her side. Let her fancy you are interested in some discussion — 
Radicalism, if you like.” 

Mr. Austin readily undertook to mount guard over,, her while her 
father rode into Bevisham on business. 

The enemy appeared. 

Cecilia saw him, and could not step to meet him for trouble of 
heart. It was bliss to know that he lived and was near. 

A transient coldness* following the fit of ecstasy enabled her to 
swim through the terrible first minutes face to face with him. 

He folded her round like a mist ; but it grew a problem to under- 
stand why Mr. Austin should be perpetually at hand, in the garden, 
in the woods, in the drawing-room, wheresoever she wakened up 
from one of her trances to see things as they were. 

Yet Beauchamp, with a daring and cunning at which her soul 
exulted, and her feminine nature trembled, as at the divinely terrible, 
had managed to convey to her no less than if they had been alone # 
together. 

His parting words were : “ I must have five minutes with your 
father to-morrow.” 

How had she behaved ? What could be Seymour Austin's idea 
of her ? 

She saw the blind thing that she was, the senseless thing, the 
shameless ; and vulture-like in her scorn of herself, she alighted on 
that disgraced Cecilia and picked her to pieces hungrily. It was 
clear : Beauchamp had meant nothing beyond friendly civility : it 
was only her abject greediness pecking at crumbs. No ! he loved 
her. Could a woman's heart be mistaken ? She melted and wept, 
thanking him: she offered him her remnant of pride, pitiful to 
behold. 

. And still die asked herself betweenwhiles whether it could be 
true of an English lady of our day that she, the fairest stature under 
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sun, was ever knowingly twisted to this convulsion. She seemed to 
look forth from a barred window on flower, and field, and hill. 
Quietness existed as a vision. Was it impossible* to embrace it P 
How pass into it P By surrendering herself to the flames, like a 
soul unto death ! For why, if they were overpowering, attempt to 
resist them P It flattered her to imagine that she had been resisting 
them in their present burning might ever since her loved stepped on 
the J ffaperansa 9 * deck at the moutli of Otley River. How foolish, see- 
ing that they are fatal ! A thrill of satisfaction swept her in reflect- 
ing that her ability to reason was thus active. And she was 
instantly rewarded for surrendering ; pain fled, to prove her reason- 
ing good; the flames devoured her gentlv : they cared not to torture 
so long as they had her to themselves. * 

At night, candle in hand, on the corridor, her father told her he 
had come across Orancey Lespel in Bevisham, and heard what he 
had not quite relished of the Tountess of Romfrey. The glittering 
of (Vcilia’s eyes frightened him. Taking her for the moment to 
know almost as much as he, the colonel doubted the weight his 
communication would have on her; ho talked obscurely of a 
scandalous affair at Lord Ilonil rev's house in town, and Beauchamp 
and that Frenchwoman. “But,” said he, “Mrs. Grancey will be 
here to-morrow.” 

“ So will Novil, papa,” said (Ycilia. • 

“Ah! he’s coming, yes; well!” the colonel, puffed. “Well, I 
shall see him, of course, but 1 . . X T can only say that if his oath’s 
worth having, I . . . and 1 think you loo, my dear, if you . . . but 
it’s no use anticipating. 1 shall stand oul for your honour and 
happiness. There, your cheeks are flushed. Go and sleep.” 

Some idle tale ! Cecilia murmured herself a dozen times, un- 
disturbed by the recurrence of it. Nevil was coming to speak to 
her father to-morrow ! Adieu to doubt and division ! Happy 
to-morrow ! and dear Mount Laurels ! The primroses were still 
fair in the woods : and soon the cowslips w ould come, and the night- 
ingale ; she lay lapt in images of everything innocently pleasing to 
Nevil. Soon the Esperauza w ould be spreading wings. She revelled in 
a picture of the yaolij, on a tumbling Mediterranean Sea, meditating on 
the tw o specks near the tiller, w ho were blissful human creatures, blest 
by heaven and in themselves, w ith luxurious Olympian benevolence. 

For all that, she awoke, starting up in the first cold circle of 
twilight; her heart in \iolont action. She had dreamed that the 
vessel was wrecked. “ I did not think myself so cowardly,” she said 
aloud, pressing her side : and then, w r ith the dream in her eyes, she 
gasped : “ It would he together! ” 

Strangely chilled, she tried 1o recover some fallon load. The 
birds of tho dawn twittered, chirped, dived aslant her windpw, 
fluttered back. Instead of a fallen load, she fancied presently that 
VOL. XVIII. N.S, u Q 
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it was an expectation she was desiring to realise : but what P 
What could be expected at that hour P She quitted her bed, and 
paced up and down the room beneath a gold-starred ceiling. Her 
expectation, she resolved to think, was of a splendid day of the 
young spring at Mount Laurels — a day to praise to Nevil. 

She raised her window-blind at a window letting in sweet air, to 
gather indications of promising weather. Her lover 6tood on the 
grass-plot among the flower-beds below, looking up, as though it 
had been his expectation to see her which had drawn her to gaze 
out with an idea of some expectation of her own. So visionary 
was his figure in the grey solitariness of the moveless morning 
that she stared at the apparition, scarce putting faith in him as 
man, until he kissett his hand to her, and had softly called her 
name. 

Impulsively she waved a hand from her lips. 

Now there was no retreat for either of them ! 

She awoke to this conviction after a flight of blushes that burnt 
her thoughts to ashes as they sprang. Thoughts born blushing, all 
of the crimson colour, a rose-garden, succeeded, and corresponding 
with their speed her feet paced the room, both slender hands crossed 
at her throat under an uplifted chin, and the curves of her dark 
eyelashes dropped as in a sw’oon. 

“ He loves me!” The attestation of it had been visible. “ No 
one but me ! ” Was that so evident ? 

Her father picked up silly stories of him — a man who made enemies 
recklessly ! 

Cecilia was petrified by a gentle tapping at her door. Her father 
called to her, and she threw on her dressing-gown, and opened the door. 

The colonel was in his riding-suit. 

“ I haven’t slept a wink, and I find it’s the same with you/’ he 
said, paining her with his distressed kind eyes. “ I ought not to 
have hinted anything last night w ithout proofs. Austin’s as unhappy 
as I am.” 

a At what, my dear papa, at what ? ” cried Cecilia. 

“ I ride over to Steynham this morning, and I shall bring you 
proofs^ my poor child, proofs. That foreign tangle of his . . 

u You speak of Nevil, papa ? ” 

“ It’s a common scandal over London. That Frenchwoman was 
found at Lord Romfrey’s house ; Lady Romfrey cloaked it. I 
believe the woman would swear black’s white to make Nevii 
Beauchamp appear an angel ; and he’s a desperately cunning hand 
with wompn. You doubt that.” 

She had shuddered slightly. 

“ You won’t doubt if I bring you proofs. Till I come back from 
Steynham, I a sk you not to see him alone : not to go out to him/ 1 

The ccdonel glanced at her windows. 
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Cecilia submitted to the request, out of breath, consenting to feel 
like a tutored girl, that she might conceal her guilty knowledge 
of what was to be seen through the windows. 

“ Now I’m off,” said he, and kissed her. 

“If you would accept Nevil’s word ! ” she murmured. 

“ Not where women are concerned ! ” 

He left her with this remark, which found no jealous response in 
her heart, yet ranged over certain dispersed inflammable grains, like 
a match applied to damp powder ; again and again running in little 
leaps of harmless fire, keeping her alive to its existence, and sur- 
prising her that it should not have been extinguished. 

Beauchamp presented himself rather late in* the afternoon, when 
Mr. Austin and Blackburn Tuckham were sipping tea in Cecilia’s 
boudoir with that lady, and a cousin of her sex, by whom she was 
led to notice a faint discoloration over one of his eyes, that was, con- 
sidering whence it came, repulsive to compassion. A blow at a 
Radical meeting ! He spoke of Dr. Shrapnel to Tuckham, and 
assuredly could not complain that the latter was unsympathetic in 
regard to the old man’s health, though when he said : “ Poor old 
man ! he fears he will die ! ” Tuckham rejoined : “ He had better 
make his peace.” 

“ He fears he will die, because of his leaving Miss Denham unpro- 
tected,” said Beauchamp. * 

“Well, she’s a good-looking gir]^ he’ll be able to leave her 
something, and ho might easily get her married, I should think,” 
said Tuckham. 

“ He’s not satisfied with handing her to any kind of man.” 

“ If the choice is to be among Radicals and infidels, I don’t 
wonder. He has come to one of the tests.” 

Cecilia heard Beauchamp speaking of a newsjjaper. A great 
Radical journal, unmatched in sincerity, superior in ability, soon to 
be equal in power, to the leader and exemplar of the lucre-Press,. 
would some day see the light. 

“ You’ll want money for that,” said Tuckham. ' 

“ I know,” said Beauchamp. • 

“ Are you prepared to stand forty or fifty thousand a year ? ” 

“It need not be half so much.” 

“ Counting the libels, I rate the outlay rather low.” 

“ Yes, lawyers, judges, and juries of tradesmen, dealing justice to 
a Radical print ! ” 

Tuckham brushed his hand over his mouth and ahemed. • “It’s to 
be a penny journal P ” 

“Yes, a penny. I’d make it a farthing ” 

“ Pay to have it read P ” 

“ Willingly.” , 

Tuckham did some mental arithmetic, quaintly, with rapidly 
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blinking eyelids and open mouth. " You may count it at the cost 
of two paying mines,” he said firmly. " That is, if it’s to be a con- 
sistently Radical journal, at law with everybody all round the year. 
And by the time it has won a reputation, it will be undermined by a 
radicaller Radical journal. That’s how we’ve lowered the country to 
this level. That’s an Inferno of Circles, down to the ultimate mire. 
And what on earth are you contending for ? ” 

" Freedom of thought, for one thing,” 

"We have quite enough free- thinking.” 

“ There’s not enough if there’s not perfect freedom.” 

" Dangerous ! ” qfioth Mr. Austin. 

" But it’s that dadger which makes men, sir ; and it’s fear of the 
danger that makes our modern Englishman.” 

" Oh ! Oh ! ” cried Tuckham in the voice of a Parliamentary 
opposition. "Well, you start your paper, we’ll assume it: what 
class of men will you get to write ? ” 

" I shall get good men for the hire.” 

" You won’t get the best men ; you may catch a clever youngster 
or two, and an old rogue of talent ; you w'on’t get men of weight. 
They’re prejudiced, I dare say. The journals which are commercial 
speculations give us a guarantee that they mean to be respectable ; 
they must, if they wouldn’t- collapse. That’s why the best men 
consent to write foy them.” 

" Money will do it,” said Beauchamp. 

Mr. Austin disagreed with that observation. 

"Some patriotic spirit, I may hope, sir.” 

Mr. Austin shook his head. " We put different constructions 
upon patriotism.” 

** Besides — fiddle ! nonsense ! ” exclaimed Tuckham in the mildest 
interjections he could summon for a vent in society to his offended 
common sense ; " the better your men the worse your mark. You’re 
not dealing with an intelligent people.” 

" There’s the old charge against the people ! ” 

"But they’re not. You can madden, you can’t elevate them by 
writing and writing. Defend us from the uneducated English ! 
The common English are doltish ; except in the north, where you 
won’t do much with them. Compare them with the Yankees for 
shrewdness, the Spaniards for sobriety, the French for ingenuity, the 
Germans for enlightenment, the Italians in the arts; yes, the 
Russians for good-humour and obedience — where are they ? They’re 
only woath something when they’re led. They fight well ; there’s 
good stuff in them.” 

"I’ve heard all that before,” returned Beauchamp, unruffled. 
" You don’t know them. I mean to educate them by giving th em 
an interest in their country. At present they have next to none. 
Our,govemmg class is decidedly unintelligent, in my opinion brutish. 
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for it’s indifferent. My paper shall render yonr traders justice for 
what they do, and justice for what they don’t do.” 

“ My traders, as you call them, are the soundest foundation for a 
civilised state that the world has yet seen.” 

u What is your paper to be called ? ” said Cecilia. 

“ The Dawn/’ Beauchamp answered. 

She blushed fiery red, and turned the leaves of a portfolio of 
drawings. 

“ The Dawn ! ” ejaculated Tuckham. “ The grey-eyed, or the 
red P Extraordinary name for a paper, upon my word ! ” 

“ A paper that doesn’t devote half its columns to the vices of the 
rich — to money getting, spending and bettingi — will be an extraor- 
dinary paper.” 

“ I have it before me now ! — two doses of flattery to one of the 
whip. No, no ; you haven’t hit the disease. We want union, not 
division. Turn your mind to being a moralist, instead of a politician.” 

“ The distinction shouldn’t exist ! ” 

“ Only it does ! ” 

Mrs. Grancey Lespel’s entrance diverted their dialogue from a 
theme wearisome to Cecilia, for Beauchamp shone but darkly in it, 
and Mr. Austin did not join it. Mrs. Grancey touched Beauchamp’s 
fingers. “Still political?” she said. “You have been seen about 
London with a French officer in uniform.” 

“ It was M. le comte de Croisnel, a very old friend and comrade of 
mine,” Beauchamp replied. ' v 

“ Why do those Frenchmen everlastingly wear their uniforms P— 
tell me ! Don’t you think it detestable style ? ” 

“ He came over in a hurry.” 

“ Now, don’t be huffed. I know you, for defending your friends. 
Captain Beauchamp ! Did he not come over with ladies ? ” 

“ With relatives, yes.” 

“ Relatives of course. But when British officers travel with ladies, 
relatives or other, they prefer the simplicity of mufti, and so do I, as 
a question of taste, I must say.” 

“It was quite by misadventure that M. de Croisnel chanced to 
come in his uniform.” 

“ Ah ! I know you, for defending your friends. Captain Beau- 
champ. He was in too great a hurry to change his uniform before 
he started, or en route P ” 

“So it happened.” 

Mrs. Grancey let a lingering eye dwell maliciously on Beauchamp, 
who said, to shift the burden of it : “ The French are not so jealous 
of military uniforms as we are. M. de Croisnel lost his portmanteau.” 

“ Ah ! lost it ! Then of course he is excusable, except to the 
naked eye. Dear me! you have had a bruise on yours. Was ■ 
Monsieur votre ami in the Italian campaign ? ” 
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“ No, poor fellow, he was not. He is not an Imperialist ; hy had 
to remain in garrison.” 

“ He wore a multitude of medals, I have been told. A cup of tea, 
Cecilia. And how long did he stay in England with his relatives P ” 

“ Two days.” 

“ Only two days ! A very short visit indeed — singularly short. 
Somebody informed me of their having been seen at Romfrey Castle, 
which cannot have been true.” 

She turned her eyes from Beauchamp silent to Cecilia’s hand on 
the teapot. “ Half a cup,” she said mildly, to spare the poor hand 
its betrayal of nervousness, and relapsed from her air of mistress of 
the situation to chatfcjr to Mr. Austin. 

Beauchamp continued silent. He took up a book, and presently 
a pencil from his pocket, then talked of the book to Cecilia’s cousin ; 
and leaving a paper-cutter between the pages, he looked at Cecilia 
and laid the book down. 

She proceeded to conduct Mrs. Grancey Lespel to her room. 

“I do admire Captain Beauchamp’s cleverness ; he is as good as a 
French romance ! ” Mrs. Grancey exclaimed on the stairs. “ He 
fibs charmingly. I could not help drawing him out. Two days ! 
Why, my dear, his French party were a fortnight in the country. 
It was the marquise, you know — the old affair ; and one may say 
he’s a constant man.” 

“ I have not heafd Captain Beauchamp’s cleverness much praised,” 
said Cecilia. “ This is your room, Mrs. Grancey.” 

“ Stay with me a moment. It is the room I like. Are we to have 
him at dinner ?” 

Cecilia did not suppose that Captain Beauchamp would remain to 
dine. Feeling herself in the clutches of a gossip, she would fain 
have gone. 

“ I am just one bit glad of it, though I can’t dislike him per* 
sonally,” said Mrs. Grancey, detaining her and beginning to whisper. 
“ It was really too bad. There was a French party at the end, but 
there was only one at the commencement. The brother was got over 
for a curtain, before the husband arrived in pursuit. They say the 
trick Captain Beauchamp played his cousin Cecil, to get him out of 
the house when he had made a discovery, was monstrous — fiendishly 
cunning. However, Lady Romfrey, as that woman appears to be 
at last, covered it all. You know she has one of those passions for 
Captain Beauchamp which completely blind women to right and 
wrong. He is her saint, let him sin ever so ! The story’s in every-, 
body’s mouth. By the way, Palmet saw her. He describes her 
pale as marble, with dark long eyes, the most innocent look in the 
World, and a walk, the absurd fellow says, like a statue set gliding. 
Ho doubt Frenchwomen do walk well. He says her eyes are terrible 
‘ traitors ; I need not quote Palmet. The sort of eyes that would look 
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fondly on a stone, you know. What her reputation is in France I 
have only indistinctly heard. She has one in England by this time, 
I can assure you. She found her match in Captain Beauchamp for 
boldness. Where any other couple would have seen danger, they 
saw safety ; and they contrived to accomplish it, according to those 
horrid talebearers. You have plenty of time to dress, my dear ; 
I 'have an immense deal to talk about. There are half-ardozen 
scandals in London already, and you ought to know them, or you 
will be behind the tittle-tattle when you go to town ; and I 
remember, as a girl, I knew nothing so excruciating as to hear 
blanks, dashes, initials, and half words, withoiit the key. Nothing 
makes a girl look so silly and unpalatable. 'Naturally, the reason 
why Captain Beauchamp is more talked about than the rest is the 
politics. Your grund reformer should be careful. Doubly heterodox 
will not do ! It makes him interesting to women, if you like, but 
he won’t soon hear the last of it, if he is for a public career. 
Grancey literally crowed at the story. And the wonderful part of 
it is, that Captain Beauchamp refused to be present at the earFs first 
ceremonial dinner in honour of his countess. Now, that, we all 
think, was particularly ungrateful : now, was it not ? ” 

“If the countess — if ingratitude had anything to do with it,” 
said Cecilia. . 

She escaped to her room and dressed impatiently. 

Her boudoir was empty : Bepvchamp had departed. She recol- 
lected his look at her, and turned over the leaves of the book he had 
been hastily scanning, and had condescended to approve of. On the 
two pages where the paper-cutter was fixed she perceived small 
pencil dots under certain words. Read consecutively, with a par- 
ticiple termination struck out to convey his meaning, they formed 
the pathetically ungrammatical line : — 

“ Hear : none : but : accused : false.” 

Treble dots were under the word “to-morrow.” He had scored 
the margin of the sentences containing his dotted words, as if in 
admiration of their peculiar wisdom. 

She thought it piteous that ho should be reduced to such means of 
communication. The next instant Cecilia was shrinking from the 
adept intriguer — French-taught ! 

In the course of the evening her cousin remarked: “Captain 
Beauchamp must see merit in things undiscoverable by my poor 
faculties. I will show you a book ho has marked.” 

“Did you see it? I was curious to examine it,”* interposed 
Cecilia ; “ and I am as much at a loss as you to understand what 
could have attracted him. One sentence . . .” 

“About the sheikh in the stables, where he accused the pretended 
physician ? Yes, what was there in that ? ” 

“ Where is the book ? ” said Mrs. Grancey. 
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“ Not here, I think." Cecilia glanced at the drawing-room book- 
table, and then at Mr. Austin, the victim of an unhappy love in his 
youth, and -unhappy about her, as her father had said. Seymour 
Austin was not one to spread the contagion of intrigue ! She felt 
herself caught by it, even melting to feel enamoured of herself 
in consequence, though not loving Beauchamp the more. 

“ This newspaper, if it’s not merely an airy project, will be 
ruination," said Tuckham. “ The fact is, Beauchamp has no bend 
in him. He can’t meet a man without trying a wrestle, and as long 
as he keeps his stiffness, he believes he has won. I've heard 
an oculist say that the eye that doesn't blink ends in blindness, 
and he who won't •bend breaks. It’s a pity, for he's a fine 
fellow. A Radical daily journal of Shrapnel’s colour, to educate 
the people by giving them an interest in the country ! Goodness, 
what a delusion! and what a waste of money! He'll not be 
able to carry it on a couple of years. And there goes his eighty 
thousand ! " 

Cecilia's heart beat fast. She had no defined cause for its 
excitement. 

Colonel Halkett returned to Mount Laurels close upon midnight, 
very tired, coughing and complaining of the bitter blowing east. 
His guests shook hands # with him, and went to bed. 

“I think I’ll fjllow their example," he said to Cecilia, after 
drinking a tumbler of mulled wine. 

“ Have you nothing to tell me, dear papa ? " said she, caressing 
him timidly. 

“A confirmation of the whole story from Lord Romfrey in person 
— that’s all. He says Beauchamp’s mad. I begin to believe it. 
You must use your judgment. I suppose I must not expect you to* 
consider me. You might open your heart to Austin. As to my 
consent, knowing what I do, you will have to tear it out of me/ 
Here's a country perfectly contented, and that fellow at work 
digging up grievances to persuade the people they're oppressed by 
us. Why should I talk of it ? He can’t do much harm ; unless he 
has mopey — money ! Romfrey says he means to start a furious paper. 
He'll make a bonfire of himself. I can't stand by and see you in it 
too. I may die ; I may be spared the sight." 

Cecilia flung her arms round his neck. “ Oh ! papa." 

“I don’t want to make him out worse than he is, my dear. I own 
to his gallantry — in the French sense as well as the English', it 
seems! It's natural that Romfrey should excuse his wife. She’s 
another of the women who are crazy about Nevil Beauchamp. She 
spoke to me of the ‘pleasant visit of her French friends,’ and would 
have enlarged on it, hut Romfrey stopped her. By the way, he 
’"proposes Captain Baskelett for you, and we're to look for Baskelett's 
gv^oming here, hacked, by his uncle. There's no end to it ; there never 
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will be till you’re married : and no peace for jne ! I hope I shan’t 
find myself with a cold to-morrow.” 

The colonel coughed, and perhaps exaggerated the premonitory 
symptoms of a cold. 

u Italy, papa, would do you good,” said Cecilia. 

“ It might,” said he. 

“ If we go immediately, papa ; to-morrow, early in the morning, 
before there is a chance of any visitors coming to the house.” 

“ From Bevisham ? ” 

“ From Steynham. I cannot endure a second persecution.” 

” But you have a world of packing, my dear,” 

“ An hour before breakfast will be sufficient for me.” 

u In that case, we might be off early, as you say, and have part of 
the Easter week in Home.” 

“ Mr. Austin wishes it greatly, papa, though he has not mentioned 
it.” 

“Austin, my darling girl, is not one of your impatient men who 
burst with everything they have in their heads or their hearts.” 

“ Oh ! but I know him so well,” said Cecilia, conjuring up that 
innocent enthusiasm of licrs for Mr. Austin as an antidote to her 
sharp suffering. The next minute she looked on her father as the 
key of an enigma concerning Seymour Austin, whom, she imagined, 
possibly she had not hitherto known at all. * Her curiosity to pierce 
it faded. She and her maid were packing through the night. At 
dawn she requested her maid to lilt the window-blind and give her 
an opinion of the weather. “ Grey, miss,” the maid reported. It 
signified to Cecilia : no one roaming outside. 

The stop she was taking was a desperate attempt at a cure ; and 
she commenced it, though sorely wounded, with pity for Nevil’s dis- 
appointment, and a singularly clear-cyed perception of his aims and 
motives. — ‘ I am rich, and he wants riches ; he likes me, and he 
reads my weakness.’ — Jealousy shook her by fits, but she had no 
right to be jealous, nor any right to reproach him. Her task was 
to climb hack to those heavenly heights she sat on before he distracted 
her and drew her down. 

Beauchamp came to a vacated house that day. 


Chapter XLYI. 

AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN FORESEEN. 

It was in Italy that Cecilia’s maiden dreams of life had opened. She 
hoped to recover them in Italy, and the calm security of a mind 
untainted. Italy was to be her reviving air. 

While this idea of a specific for her malady endured — travelling 
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at speed to the ridges of the Italian frontier, across France— she 
simply remembered Nevil : he was distant ; he had no place in the 
storied landscape, among the images of art and the names of patient 
great men who bear, as they bestow, an atmosphere other than 
earth’s for those adoring them. If at night, in her sleep, he was a 
memory that conducted her through scenes which were lightnings, 
the cool swift morning of her flight released her. France, too, her 
rival ! — the land of France, personified by her instinctively, thpugh 
she had no vivid imaginative gift, did not wound her with a poisoned 
dart. — ‘ She knew him first : she was his first love/ The Alps, and 
the sense of having Italy below them, renewed Cecilia’s lofty- 
perching youth. Then — I am in Italy ! she sighed with rapture. 
The wine of delight and oblivion was at her lips. 

But thirst is not enjoyment, and a satiated thirst that we insist on 
over-satisfying to drown the recollection of past anguish, is baneful 
to the soul. In Rome, Cecilia’s vision of her track to Rome was of 
a run of fire over a heath. She could scarcely feel common pleasure 
in Rome. It seemed burnt out. 

Flung back on herself, she was condemned to undergo the bitter 
torment she had flown from : jealous love, and reproachful ; and a 
shame in it like nothing she had yet experienced. Previous pains 
were but summer lightnings, passing shadows. She could have 
believed in sorcery : — the man had eaten her heart ! 

A disposition to mocking humour, foreign to her nature, gave her 
the notion of being off her feet, in the claws of a fabulous bird. It 
served to veil her dulness. An ultra-English family in Rome, com- 
posed, shocking to relate, of a baronet banker and his wife, two faint- 
faced girls, and a young gentleman of our country, once perhaps a 
light-limbed boy, chose to be followed by their footman in the melan- 
choly pomp of state livery. Wherever she encountered them Cecilia 
talked Nevil Beauchamp. Even Mr. Tuckham perceived it. She was * 
extremely uncharitable ; she extended her ungenerous criticism to 
the institution of the footman : England, and the English, were 
lashed. 

" Those people are caricatures/’ Tuckham said, in apology for poor 
England burlesqued abroad. “ You must not generalise on them. 
Footmen are footmen all the world over. The cardinals have a fine 
set of footmen/’ 

“ They are at home. Those English sow contempt of us all over 
Europe. We cannot but be despised. One comes abroad foredoomed 
to share th c e sentiment. This is your middle-class ! What society 
can they move in, that sanctions a vulgarity so perplexing P They 
have the air of ornaments on a cottager’s parlour mantelpiece.” 

Tuckham laughed. “ Something of that,” he said. 

* “ Evidently they seek distinction, and they have it, of that kind,” 

4§he continued. “ It is not wonderful that we have so much satirical 
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.writing in England, with such' objects of satire. It may be as little 
wonderful that the satire has no effect. Immense wealth and native 
obtuseness combine to disfigure us with this aspect of over-ripeness, 
not to say monstrosity. I fall in love with the poor, and think they 
have a cause to be pleaded, when I look at those people. We scoff at 
the vanity of the French, but it is a graceful vanity; pardonable 
compared with ours.” 

“I’ve read all that a hundred times,” quoth Tuckham bluntly. 

“So have I. I speak of it because I see it. We scoff at the sim- 
plicity of the Germans.” 

“ The Germans live in simple fashion, because they’re poor. 
French vanity’s pretty and amusing. I don’t know whether it’s deep 
in them, for I doubt their depth : but I know it’s in their joints. 
The first spring of a Frenchman comes of vanity. That you can’t 
say of the English. Peace to all ! but I abhor cosmopolitanism. No 
man has a firm foothold who pretends to it. None despise the 
English in reality. Don’t be misled, Miss Ilalkett. We’re solid : 
that is the main point. The world feels our power, and has con- 
fidence in our good faith I ask for no more.” 

“With Germans we are supercilious Celts ; with Frenchmen we 
are sneering Teutons : — Can we be loved, Mr. Tuckham P” 

“ That’s a quotation from my friend Lydiurd. Loved ? No nation 
over was loved while it lived. As Lydiard says, it may be a good 
beast or a bad, but a beast it is. A nation’s much too big for refined 
feelings and affections. It must dc powerful or out of the way, or 
down it goes. When a nation’s dead you may love it ; but I don’t 
see the use of dying to be loved. My aim for my country is to have 
the laud respected. For that purpose we must have power; for 
power wealth ; for wealth industry ; for industry internal peace : 
therefore no agitation, no artificial divisions. All’s plain in history 
and fact, so long us we do not obtrude sentimentalism. Nothing 
mixes well with that stuff — except poetical ideas ! ” 

Contrary to her anticipation, Cecilia was thrown more into com- 
panionship with Mr. Tuckham than with Mr. Austin ; and though 
it often vexed her, she acknowledged that she derived a benefit from 
bis robust antagonism of opinion. And Italy had grown tasteless to 
her. She could hardly simulate sufficient curiosity to serve for a 
vacant echo to Mr. Austin’s historic ardour. Pliny the Younger 
might indeed be the model of a gentleman of old Home ; there 
might be a scholarly pleasure in calculating, as Mr. Austin did, the 
length of time it took Pliny to journey from the city to his paternal 
farm, or villa overlooking the lake, or villa overlooking the bay, and 
some abstruse fun in the tender ridicule of his readings of his poems 
to friends ; for Mr. Austin smiled effusively in alluding to the illus- 
trious Homan pleader’s foible of verse: but Pliny bore no resemblance 
to that island barbarian Nevil Beauchamp : she could not realise the 
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friend of Trajan, orator, lawyer, student, statesman, benefactor of bis 
kind, and model of her own modem English gentleman, though he 
was. “ Yes ! 99 she would reply encouragingly to Seymour Austin’s 
fond brooding hum about his hero ; and “ Yes ! 99 conclusively : like 
an incarnation of stupidity dealing in monosyllables. She was 
unworthy of the society of a scholar. Nor could she kneel at the 
feet of her especial heroes : Dante, Raphael, Buonarotti : she was 
unworthy of them. She longed to be at Mount Laurels. Mr. Tuck- 
ham’s conversation was the nearest approach to it — as it were round 
by Greenland ; but it was homeward. 

She was really grieved to lose him. Business called, him to 
England. « 

u What business can it be, papa ? ” she inquired : and the colonel 
replied briefly : “ Ours.” 

Mr. Austin now devoted much of his time to the instruction of her 
in the ancient life of the Eternal City. He had certain volumes of 
Livy, Niebuhr, and Gibbon, from which he read her extracts at 
night, shu nnin g the scepticism and the irony of the modems, so that 
there should be no jar on the awakening interest of his fair pupil 
and patient. A gentle cross-hauling ensued between them, that 
they grew conscious of and laughed over during their peregrinations 
in and out of Rome : she pulled for the Republic of the Scipios ; his 
predilections were toward the Rome of the wise and clement 
emperors. To Cecilia’s mind Rome rocked at a period so closely 
neighbouring her decay : to him, with an imagination brooding on the 
fuller knowledge of it, the city breathed securely, the sky was clear ; 
jurisprudence, rhetoric, statesmanship, then flourished supreme, 
and men eminent for culture: the finest flowers of our race, he 
thought them : and he thought their Age the manhood of Rome. 

Struck suddenly by a femininely subtle comparison that she could 
not have framed in speech, Cecilia bowed to his views of the happi-' 
ness and elevation proper to the sway of a sagacious and magnani- 
mous Imperialism of the Roman pattern : — he rejected the French. 
She mused on dim old thoughts of the gracibus dignity of a woman’s 
life under high governorship. Turbulent young men imperilled it 
at eveiy step. The trained, the grave, the partly grey, were fitting 
lords and mates for women aspiring to moral beauty and distinction. 
Beside such they should be planted, if TSiey would climb! Her 
walks and conversations with Seymour Austin charmed her as the 
haze of a summer evening charms the sight. 

Upon the conclusion of her term of exile Cecilia would gladly 
have remained in Italy another month. An appointment of her 
father's with Mr. Tuckham at Mount Laurels on a particular day, 
she considered as of no consequence whatever, and she said so, in 
•response to a meaningless nod. But Mr. Austin was obliged to 
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return to work. She set her face homeward with his immediately, 
and he looked pleased ; he did not try to dissuade her from accom- 
panying him by affecting to think it a sacrifice : dearly he knew 
that to be near him was her greatest delight. 

Thus do we round the perilous headland called love : by wooing a 
good man for his friendship, and requiting him with faithful esteem 
for the grief of an ill-fortuned passion of his youth ! 

Cecilia would not suffer her fancy to go very far in pursuit of the 
secret of Mr. Austin’s present feelings. Until she reached Mount 
Laurels she barely examined her own. The sight of the house 
warned her instantly that she must have a defence : and then, in 
desperation but with perfect distinctness, she entertained the hope of 
hearing him speak the protecting words which could not be broken 
through when wedded to her consent. 

If Mr. Austin had no intentions, it was at least strange that he 
did not part from her in London. 

He whose coming she dreaded had been made aware of the hour 
of her return, as his card, with the pencilled line, “ Will call on the 
17th,” informed her. The 17th was the morrow. 

After breakfast on the morning of the 17th Seymour Austin 
looked her in the eyes longer than it is customary for ladies to have 
to submit to keen inspection. 

“ Will you come into the library ? ” he said. 

She went with him into the library. 

Was it to speak of his anxiousness as to the state of her father’s 
health that he had led her there, and that he held her hand? He 
alarmed her, and ho pacified her alarm, yet bade her reflect on the 
matter, saying that her father, like other fathers, would be more at 
peace upon the establishment of his daughter. Mr. Austin remarked 
that the colonel was troubled. 

“ Does he wish for my pledge never to marry without his 
approval ? I will give it,” said Cecilia. 

“ He would like you to undertake to marry the man of his choice.” 

Cecilia’s features hung on an expression equivalent to : — “ I could 
almost do that.” 

At the same time she felt it was not Seymour Austin’s manner of 
speaking. He seemed to be praising an unknown person — some 
gentleman who was rough, but of solid promise and singular strength 
of character. 

The house-bell rang. Believing that Beauchamp had now come, 
she showed a painful ridging of the brows, and Mr. Austin consider- 
ately mentioned the name of the person he had in his mind. 

Sho readily agreed with him regarding Mr. Tuckham’s excel- 
lent qualities — if that was indeed the name; and she hastened to 
recollect how little she had forgotten Mr. Tuckham’s generosity ter 
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Beauchamp, and confessed to herself it might as well hare been 
forgotten utterly for the thanks he had received. While revolving 
these ideas she was listening to Mr. Austin; gradually she was 
beginning to understand that she was parting company with her 
original conjectures, but going at so swift a pace in so supple and 
sure a grasp, that, like the speeding train slipped on new lines of 
rails by the pointsman, her hurrying sensibility was not shocked, or 
the shock was imperceptible, when she heard him proposing Mr. 
Tuckham to her for a husband, by her father’s authority, and with 
his own warm seconding. He had not dropped her hand : he was 
very eloquent, a masterly advocate : he pleaded her father’s cause ; 
it was not put to heir as Mr. Tuckham’ s : her father had set his 
heart on this union : he was awaiting her decision. 

“ Is it so urgent ? ” she asked. 

" It is urgent. It saves him from an annoyance. He inquires 
a son-in-law whom he can confidently rely on to manage the estates, 
which you are woman of the world enough to know should be in 
strong hands. He gives you to a man of settled ‘principles. It is 
urgent, because he may wish to be armed with your answer at any 
instant.” 

Her father entered the library. He embraced her, and " well ? ” 
he said. 

# 

" I must think, papa, I must think.” 

She pressed her hand across her eyes. Disallusioned by Seymour 
Austin, she was utterly defenceless before Ijpauchamp : and possibly 
Beauchamp was in the house. She fancied he was by the impatient 
brevity of her father’s voice. 

Seymour Austin and Colonel Halkett left the room, and Blackburn 
Tuckham walked in, not the most entirely self-possessed of suitors, 
puffing softly under his breath, and blinking eyes as rapidly as a 
skylark claps wings on the ascent. 

Half an hour later Beauchamp appeared. He asked to see the 
colonel, delivered himself of his pretensions and wishes to the 
colonel, and was referred to Cecilia ; but Colonel Halkett declined 
to scold for her. Beauchamp declined to postpone his proposal 
until the following day. He went outside the house and walked 
up and down the grass-plot. 

* Cecilia came to him at last. 

" I hear, Nevil, that you are waiting to speak to me.” 

“I’ve been waiting some weeks. Shall I speak here P ” 

"Yes, here, quickly.” 

"Before the house P I have come to ask you for your hand.” 

^'IfifaieP I cannot . . . 

^$tep into the park with toe. I ask you to marry me.” 

* * It is too late.” 


Geobob Meredith. 
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“ MATERIALISM ” AND ITS OPPONENTS. 

I willingly yielded to the request that the following pages, in- 
tended as an introduction to a forthcoming edition of the “ Fragments 
of Science,” should first appear as an article in the Fortnightly Review . 
The presentation of the Fragments, in the order of their publica- 
tion, will, I think, make it plain that within the last two years I 
have added no material iniquity to the list previously recorded against 
me. I have gone carefully over them all this year in Switzerland, 
bestowing special attention upon the one which has given most, 
offence. To the judgment of thoughtful men I now commit them : 
the unthoughtful and the unfair will not read them, though they 
will continue to abuse them. 

I have no desire to repay in kind the hard words already thrown 
at them and me ; but a simple comparison will make clear to my 
more noisy and unreasonable assailants how I regard their position. 
To the nobler Bercans of the press and pulpit, who have honoured me 
with their attention, I do not now refer. Webster defines a squatter 
as one who settles on new land without a title. This, in regard to 
anthropology and cosmogony, I hold to have been the position of 
the older theologians ; -and what their heated successors of to-day 
denounce as a “ raid upon theology,” is, in my ^opinion, a perfectly 
legal and equitable attempt to remove them from ground which 
they have no right to hold. 

If the title exist, let it be produced. It is not the revision 
of the text of Genesis by accomplished scholars that the public 
so much need, as to be informed and convinced how far the text, 
polished or unpolished, has a claim upon the belief of intelligent, 
persons. It is, 1 fear, a growing conviction that our ministers 
of religion, for the sake of peace, more or less sacrihce their - 
sincerity in dealing with the cosmogony of the Old Testament. 
I notice this in conversation, and it is getting into print. Before* 
me, for example, is a little brochure, in which a layman presse* 
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a stoical friend with a series of questions regarding creation^— the 
six-day period of Divine activity, the destruction of the world by 
a flood, the building of an ark, the placing of creatures in it 
by pairs, and the descent from this ancestry of all living things, 
“ men and women, birds and beasts.” He asks his friend, “ Do you, 
without any mental reservation , believe these things ? ” “ If you do” 

he continues, “then I can only say that the accumulated and 
accepted knowledge of mankind, including the entire sciences of 
astronomy, geology, philology, and history, are [as far as you are 
concerned] nought and mistaken. If you do not believe those events 
to have so happened, or do so with some mental reservation, which 
destroys the whole %ense and meaning of the narrative, why do you 
not say so from your pulpits ?” 

The friend merely parries and evades the question. According 
to Mr. Martineau, the clergy speak very differently indeed from their 
pulpits. After showing how the Mosaic picture of the “ genetic order 
of things ” has been not only altered but inverted by scientific re- 
search, he says, “ Notwithstanding the deplorable condition to which 
the picture has been reduced, it is exhibited fresh every week to 
millions taught to believe it as divine.” It cannot be urged that error 
here does no practical harm, or that it does not act to the detriment 
of honest men. It was for openly avowing doubts which, it is said, 
others discreetly entertain, that the Hi shop of Natal suffered perse- 
cution ; it was for his public fidelity to scientific truth, as far as his 
lights extended, that he was branded, even during his recent visit to 
this country, as an u excommunicated heretic.” The courage of Dean 
Stanley and of the Master of Balliol, in reference to this question, 
disarmed indignation, and caused the public to overlook a wrong 
which might not otherwise have been endured. 

The liberal and intelligent portion of Christendom must, I take it, 
differentiate itself more and more, in word and act, from the fanatf- 
cal, foolish, and more purely sacerdotal portion. Enlightened Iloman 
Catholics are more especially bound to take action here; for the 
travesty of heaven and earth is grosser, and the attempt to impose 
it on the world is more serious, in their community than elsewhere. 
That* they are more or less alive to this state of things, and that they 
show an increasing courage and independence in their demands for 
-education, will be plain to the reader of the “Apology for the 
Belfast Address.” The “Memorial” there referred to was the 
impatient protest of barristers, physicians, surgeons, solicitors, and 
d^ohkrs t among the Catholics themselves. They must not relax 
their pressure nor relinquish their demands. For their spiritual 
guides live oo x exclusively in the pre-scientific past, that even the 
really strong intellects among them are reduced to atrophy as 
regards scientific truth. Eyes they have, and see not ; ears they 
have, and hear Qot ; for both eyes and ears are taken possession- of 
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by the sights and sounds of another age. In relation to science, the 
Ultramontane brain, through lack of exercise, is virtually the unde- 
veloped brain of the child. And thus it is that as children in 
scientific knowledge, but as potent wieldors of spiritual power among 
the ignorant, they countenance and enforce practices sufficient to 
bring the blush of shame to the cheeks of the more intelligent among 
themselves. 

Such is the force of early oducation, when maintained and per- 
petuated by tho habits of subsequent life ; such the ground of peril 
in allowing the schools of a nation to fall into Ultramontano hands. 
Let any able Catholic student, fairly educated, and not yet cramped 
by sacerdotalism, get a real scientific grasp of dhe magnitude and 
organization of this universe. Let him sit under the immeasurable 
heavens, watch the stars in their courses, scan tho mysterious 
nebula), and try to realise what it all is and means. Let him 
bring the thoughts and conceptions which thus enter his mind face 
to face with the notions of the genesis and. rule of things which 
pervade the writings of the princes of his Church, and he will see 
and feel what drivellers even men of strenuous intellects may 
become, through exclusively dwelling and dealing with theological 
chimeras. 

But, quitting the more grotesque forms of the Theological, I 
already see, or think I sec, emerging from recent discussions, that 
wonderful plasticity of the Tlieistic hl%\ which enables it to maintain, 
through many changes, its hold upon superior minds ; and which, if 
it is to last, will eventual^ enable it to shape itself in accordance 
with scientific conditions. I notice this, for instance, in the philo- 
sophic sermon of Dr. Quarry, and more markedly still in that of 
Dr. Ryder. “ There pervades,” says the ltector of Donnybrook, 
“ these atoms and that illimitable universe, that ‘ choir of heaven and 
furniture of earth/ which of such atoms is built up, a certain force , 
known in its most familiar form by the name of * life/ which may he 
regarded as the ultimate essence of matter .” And, speaking of the 
awful search of the intellect for the infinite Creator, and of the grave 
difficulties which encompass the subject, the same writer says: "/We 
know from our senses finite existences only. Now we cannot logically 
infer the existence of an infinite God from the greatest conceivable 
number of finite existences. There must always obviously be more 
in the conclusion than in tho premisses.” Such language is new to 
the pulpit, but it will become less and loss rare. It is not the poets 
and philosophers among our theologians — and in our t day the 
philosopher who wanders beyond tho strict boundary of Science is 
more or loss merged in the poet — it is not these, who feel the life of 
religion, but tho mechanics who cling to its scaffolding, that are 
most anxious to tie the world down to the untenable conceptions of 
an uncultivated past. 
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Before me is another printed sermon of a different character from 
those just referred to. It is entitled u The Necessary Limits of 
Christian Evidences/* Its author, Dr. Reichel, has been frequently 
referred to as an authority, particularly on personal subjects, during* 
recent discussions. The sermon was first preached in Belfast, and 
afterwards, in an amplified and amended form, in the Exhibition 
Building in Dublin. In passing, I would make a single remark 
upon its opening paragraph, as it contains an argument regarding 
Christ which I have frequently heard used in substance by good 
men, though never before with the grating emphasis here employed. 
“ The resurrection t>f our Saviour,” says Dr. Ileichcl, “ is the central 
fact of Christianity. Without his resurrection, his birth and his 
death would have been alike unavailing ; nay more, if He did not 
rise from the dead, his birth was the birth of a bastard, and his 
death the death of an impostor.” This may be “orthodoxy;” but 
entertaining the notions that I do of Christ, and of his incomparable 
life upon the earth, if the momentary use of the term “ blasphemy ” 
were granted to me by my Christian brethren, I should feel inclined 
to employ it here. 

Better instructed than he had been at Belfast, the orator in 
Dublin gave prominence to a personal argument which I have already 
noticed elsewhere . 1 Jle has been followed in this particular by 
the Bishop of M^ath and other estimable persons. This is to bo 
regretted, because in dealing with these high themes the mind 
ought to be the seat of dignity, if possible of chivalry, but certainly 
not the seat of littleness. “ I propose,” says the preacher, “making 
some remarks on the doctrine thus propounded [in Belfast], And, 
first, lest any of you should he unduly impressed by the mere 
authority of its propoundcr, as well as by the fluent grace with 
which he sets it forth, it is right that I should tell you, that tlic.se 
conclusions, though' given out on an occasion which apparently 
stamped them with the general approbation of the scientific world, 
do not possess that approbation. The mind that arrived at them, 
and displayed them with so much complacency, is a mind trained in 
the qphool of mere experiment, not in the study, but in the laboratory. 
Accordingly the highest mathematical intellects of the Association 
disclaim and repudiate the theories of its President. * In the mathe- 
matical laws to which all material phenomena and substances are 
each year more distinctly perceived to be subordinated, they see 
another side of nature, which has not impressed itself upon the mere 
experimentalist. ” 2 

(1) * Apology for Belfast Address/’ 

(2) "Es ist ihre Taktak, die Gegner, gegen welche sie nichts sonst auazuriehten var- 
mogen, verachtlich zu behandeln, und allmahlich in der Achtung des Publikuina herab- 
susetzen*” Thia was written of the Jesuits in reference to their treatment of Dr. Dtit- 
E»ger. Itia tme of others. 
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In view of the new virtue here thrust upon the mathematician, 
D’Alembert and Laplace present a difficulty, and we are left 
without a clue to the peculiar orthodoxy of Helmholtz, Clifford and 
other distinguished men. As regards my own mental training, 
inasmuch as my censors think it not beneath them to dwell upon a 
point so small, I may say that the foregoing statement is incorrect. 
The separation, moreover, of the “ study ” from the “ laboratory/’ 
is not admissible, becauso the laboratory is a “ study ”, in which 
symbols give place to natural facts. The word Mesopotamia is said 
to have a sacred unction for many minds, and possibly the title of 
my “ Inaugural Dissertation ” at Marburg may have an effect of 
this kind on my right reverend and reverend ^critics of the new 
mathematical school. Here accordingly it is : “Die Schraubenflache 
mit geneigter Erzcugungslinie, und die Bedingungen des Gleicli- 
gewichts auf solchen Schrauben.” A little tenderness may, perhaps, 
flow towards me, after these words have made it known that I began 
my narrow scientific life less as an experimentalist than as a mathe- 
matician. 

If, as asserted, “ the highest mathematical intellects of the Asso- 
ciation disclaim and repudiate the theories of its President,” it would 
be their bounden duty not to rest content with this mere second- 
hand utterance. They ought to permit the light of life to stream 
upon us directly from themselves, instead of sending it through the 
rude polemoscope 1 of Dr. Reiclul. But the point of importance to be 
impressed upon him, and upon those wl> v may be tempted to follow 
him iu his adventurous theories, is, that out of Mathematics no 
salvation lor Theology can possibly come. 

By such reflections I am brought face to face with an essay to 
which my attention has been directed by several estimable, and 
indeed eminent persons, as demanding serious consideration at my 
hands. I refer with pleasure to the accord subsisting between the 
Rev. James Martineau and myself on certain points of biblical cos- 
mogony. “ In so far,” says Mr. Martineau, “ as Churcb belief is 
still committed to a given cosmogony and natural history of man, it 
lies open to scientific refutation.” And again: “It turns oul that 
with the sun and mbon and stars, and iu and on the earth, before 
.and after the appearance of our race, quite other things have happened 
than those which the sacred cosmogony recites.” Once more : “ The 
whole history of the genesis of things Religion must surrender to 
the Sciences.” Finally, still more emphatically : “ In the investiga- 
tion of the genetic order of things, Theology is an intruder, and 
must stand aside.” This expresses, only in words of fuller pith, the 

(l) Ati oblique perspective glass, for seeing objects not directly before the eyes.”— 
Webster, To mere obliquity Dr. Reich el's instrument adds coarseness of construction* 
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views which I ventured to enunciate in Belfast. “ The impregnable 
position of Science/' I there say, " may be stated in a few words. 
We claim, and we shall wrest from Theology, the entire domain of 
cosmological theory." Thus Theology, so far as it is represented by 
Mr. Martineau, and Science, so far as I understand it, are in absolute 
harmony here. 

But Mr. Martineau would have just reason to complain of me, 
if, by partial citation, I left my readers under the impression that 
the agreement between us is complete. At the opening of the 
eighty-ninth Session of the Manchester New College, London, on 
October 6, 1874, he, its Principal, delivered the Address from which 
I have quoted. It bears the title “ Religion as affected by modern 
Materialism ; " and its references and general tone make evident the 
depth of its author’s discontent with my previous deliverance at 
Belfast. I find it difficult to grapple with the exact grounds of this 
discontent. Indeed, logically considered, the impression left upon 
my mind by an essay of great aesthetic merit, containing many 
passages of exceeding beauty, and many sentiments which none but 
the pure in heart could utter as they are uttered here, is vague 
and unsatisfactory. The author appears at times so brave and liberal, 
at times so timid and captious, and at times so imperfectly informed 
regarding the position he assails. 

At the outset qf his address Mr. Martineau states with some dis- 
tinctness his “sources of religious faith." They are two — “the 
scrutiny of Nature" and “ the interpretation of Sacred Books." It 
would have been a theme worthy of his intelligence to have deduced 
from these two sources his religion as it stands. But not another 
word is said about the “ Sacred Books." Having swept with the 
besom of Science various “ books" contemptuously away, he does not 
define the Sacred residue ; much less give us the reasons why he 
deems them sacred. His references to “Nature," on the other hand, 
are magnificent tirades against Nature, intended, apparently, to 
show the wholly abominable character of man’s antecedents if the 
theory of evolution be true. Here also his mood lacks steadiness* 
While joyfully accepting, at one place, “ the widening space, the 
deepening vistas of time, the detected marvels of physiological 
structure, and the rapid filling-in of the missing links in the chain 
of organic life," ho falls, at another, into lamentation and mourning 
over the very theory which renders “ organic life " “ a chain." He 
claims the largest liberality for bis sect, and avows its contempt for 
the daggers of possible discovery. But immediately afterwards he 
damages the claim, and ruins all confidence in the avowal. He professes 
Sympathy with modem Science, and almost in the same breath he 
treats, or certainly will be understood to treat, the Atomic Theory, 
and the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy, as if they were a 
kind of scientific thimble- riggery. 
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His ardour, moreover, renders him inaccurate ; causing him to see 
discord between scientific men, where nothing but harmony reigns. 
In his celebrated Address to the Congress of German N aturf orscher, 
delivered at Leipzig, three years ago, Du Bois Reymond speaks 
thus : " What conceivable connection subsists between definite move- 
ments of definite atoms in my brain, on the one hand, and on the- 
other hand such primordial, indefinable, undeniable, facts as these : 
I feel pain or pleasure ; I experience a sweet taste, or smell a rose, 
or hear an organ, or see something red ? ... It is absolutely and for 
ever inconceivable that a number of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxygen atoms, should be otherwise than indifferent as to their 
own position and motion, past, present, or figure. It is utterly 
inconceivable how consciousness should result from their joint 
action.” 

This language, which was spoken in 1872, Mr. Martineau “ freely ” 
translates, and quotes against me. The act is due to a misapprehen- 
sion of his ow n. Evidence is at hand to prove that I employed the 
same language twenty years ago. It is to be found in the Saturday 
Review for 1800 ; but a sufficient illustration of the agreement between 
my friend Du Bois Reymond, and myself, is furnished by the dis- 
course on Scientific Materialism, delivered in 18G8, then widely 
circulated, and reprinted here. 1 With a little attention, Mr. Martineau 
would have seen that in the very Address his essay criticizes, 
precisely the same position is maintained. “ Yiu cannot,” I there 
say, “ satisfy the human understand is 'g in its demand for logical 
continuity between molecular processes and the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. This is a rock on which materialism must inevitably 
split whenever it pretends to be a complete philosophy of the human 
mind.” 

“ The affluence of illustration,” writes an able and sympathetic 
reviewer of this essay, in the New York Tribune, “ in which Mr. 
Martineau delights, often impairs the distinctness of his statements 
by diverting the attention of the reader from the essential points of 
his discussion to the beauty of his imagery, and thus diminishes 
their power of conviction.” To the beauties here referred to I bear 
willing testimony ; but the excesses touched upon reach far beyond 
the reader, to their primal seat and source in Mr. Martineau* s own 
mind ; mixing together there things that ought to be kept apart ; 
producing vagueness where precision is the one thing needful ; poetic 
fervour where we require judicial calm ; and practical unfairness 
where the strictest justice ought to be, and I willingly believe 
is meant to be, observed. 

In one of his nobler passages, Mr. Martineau tells us how the 
pupils of his college have been educated hitherto : “ They have 
(1) In the new volume to which this is the introduction. 
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been trained under ihe assumptions (1st) that the Universe which 
includes us and folds us round is the life-dwelling of an Eternal 
Mind ; (2nd) that the world of our abode is the scene of a moral 
government, incipient but not complete ; and (3rd) that the upper 
zones of human affection, above the clouds of self and passion, take 
us into the sphere of a Divine Communion. Into this over-arching 
scene it is that growing thought and enthusiasm have expanded to 
catch their light and fire.” 

Alpine summits must kindle above the mountaineer who reads 
these stirring words ; I see their beauty and feel their life. Nay, 
in my own feeble way, at the close of one of the essays here printed, 

I thus affirm the *“ Communion” which Mr. Martineau calls 
“ Divine : ” “ ‘ Two things/ said Immanuel Kant, ( fill me with 
awe— the starry heavens, and the sense of moral responsibility in 
man/ And in his hours of health and strength and sanity, when 
the stroke of action has ceased, and the pause of reflection has set in, 
the scientific investigator finds himself overshadowed by the same 
awe. Breaking contact with the hampering details of earth, it 
associates him with a power which gives fulness and tone to his 
existence, but which he can neither analyze nor comprehend.” 1 

Though “knowledge” is here disavowed, the “feelings” of Mr. 
Martineau and myself ^re, I think, very much alike. But, notwith- 
standing the mutual independence of religious feeling and objective 
knowledge thus demonstrated, he censures me — almost denounces 
me — for referring Religion to the region of Emotion. Surely he is 
inconsistent here. The foregoing words refer to an inward hue or 
temperature, rather than to an external object of thought. When 
I attempt to give the Power which I see manifested in the Universe 
an, objective form, personal or otherwise, it slips away from me, 
declining all intellectual manipulation. I dare not, save poetically, 
use the pronoun “ He ” regarding it ; I dare not call it a “ Mind ; ” - 
L refuse to call it even a “ Cause.” Its mystery overshadows me ; 
but it remains a mystery, while the objective frames which my 
neighbours try to make it fit, simply distort and desecrate it. 

It is otherwise with Mr. Martineau, and hence his discontent. 
He professes to know where I only claim to feel. He could make his 
contention good against me if he would transform, by a process of 
verification, the foregoing three assumptions into “ objective know- 
ledge.” But he makes no attempt to do so. They remain assumptions 

(1) In the first preface to the “Belfast Address” I referred to “hours of dearness 
and vigour,” %s four years previously I had referred to hours of “health and strength 
and sanity/* and brought down upon myself, in consequence, a considerable amount of 
ridicule. Why, I know not. For surely it is not when sleepy after a gluttonous meal, 
or when suffering from dyspepsia, or even when possessed by an arithmetical problem 
demanding concentrated thought, that we care most for the “starry heavens or the 
freoae of responsibility in man.** 
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from tlie beginning of his address to its end. And yet he frequently 
uses the word “ unverified,” as if it were fatal to the position on 
which its incidence falls. “ The scrutiny of Nature n is one of his 
sources of u religious faith : ” what logical foothold does that 
scrutiny furnish on which any one of the foregoing three assump- 
tions could be planted ? Nature, according to his picturing, is base 
and cruel : what is the inference to be drawn regarding its author P 
If Nature be “ red in tooth and claw,” who is responsible ? On a 
Mindless nature Mr. Martineau pours the full torrent of his gorgeous 
invective; but could the “assumption” of “an Eternal Mind” — 
even of a Beneficent Eternal Mind — render the world objectively a 
whit less mean and ugly than it is ? Not an i Jta. It is man’s feel- 
ings, and not external phenomena, that are influenced by the 
assumption. It adds not a ray of light nor a strain of music to the 
objective sum of things. It does not touch the phenomena of phy- 
sical nature — storm, flood, or fire — nor diminish by a pang the 
bloody combats of the animal world. But it does add the glow 
of religious emotion to the human soul, as represented by 
Mr. Martineau. Beyond this I defy him to go ; and yet he rashly 
— it might be said petulantly — kicks away the only philosophic 
foundation on which it is possible for him to build his religion. 

He twits incidentally the modern scientific interpretation of 
Nature because of its want of cheerfulness. “ Let the new future,” 
he says, “ preach its own gospel, and devise, if it can, the means of 
making the tidings glad .” This is a' common argument : “ If you 
only knew the comfort of belief ! ” My reply to it is that I choose 
the nobler part of Emerson, when, after various disenchantments, he 
exclaimed, “ I covet truth /” The gladness of true heroism visits 
the heart of him who is really competent to say this. Besides, 

“ gladness ” is an emotion, and Mr. Martineau theoretically scorns 
the emotional. I am not, however, acquainted with a writer who 
draws more largely upon this source, while mistaking it for some- 
thing objective. “ To reach the Cause,” he says, “ there is no need 
to go into the past, as though being missed here He could be found 
there. But when once He has been apprehended by the proper 
organs of divine apprehension, the whole life of Humanity is recog- 
nised as the scene of his agency.” That Mr. Martineau should have 
lived so long, thought so much, and failed to recognise the entirely 
subjective character of this creed, is highly instructive. His 
“proper organs of divine apprehension” — denied, I may say, to 
some of the greatest intellects and noblest men in this and other 
ages — lie at the very core of his emotions. 

In fact, it is when Mr. Martineau is most purely emotional that 
he scorns the emotions ; and it is when he is most purely subjective* 
that he rejects subjectivity. He pays a just and liberal tribute to • 
the character of John Stuart Mill. But in the light of Mill's 
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philosophy, benevolence, honour, purity, having “ shrunk into mere 
unaccredited subjective susceptibilities, have lost all support from 
Omniscient approval, and all presumable accordance with the reality 
of things.” If Mr. Martineau had given them any inkling of the 
process by which he renders the “subjective susceptibilities” 
objective; or how he arrives at an objective ground of “Omniscient 
approval,” gratitude from his pupils would have been his just meed. 
But as it is, he leaves them lost in an iridescent cloud of words, after 
exciting a desire which he is incompetent to appease. 

“We are,” he says, in another place, “ for ever shaping our repre- 
sentations of invisible things into forms of definite opinion, and 
throwing them to th* front, as if they were the photographic equiva- 
lent of our real faith. It is a delusion which affects us all. Yet 
somehow the essence of our religion never finds its way into these 
frames of theory : as we put them together it slips away, and, if we 
turn to pursue it, still retreats behind ; over ready to work with the 
will, to unbind and sweeten the affections,, and bathe the life with 
reverence, but refusing to be seen, or to pass from a divine hue of 
thinking into a human pattern of thought.” This is very beautiful, 
and mainly so because the man who utters it obviously brings it all 
out of the treasury of his own heart. But the “hue” and “pattern” 
here so finely spoken of, are neither more nor less than that 
“emotion” on the one hand, and that “objective knowledge” on 
the other, which have drawn this suicidal fire from Mr. Martineau’s 
battery. 

I now come to one of the most serious portions of Mr. Martineau’s 
pamphlet — serious far less on account of its “ personal errors,” than 
of its intrinsic gravity, though its author has thought fit to give it 
a witty and sarcastic tone. He analyzes and criticizes “ the mate- 
rialist doctrine, which, in our time, is proclaimed with so much 
pomp, and resisted with so muclx passion. * Matter is all I want/ 
says the physicist ; 4 give me its atoms alone, and I will explain the 
universe/ ” It is thought, even by Mr. Martineau’s intimate friends, 
that in this pamphlet he is answering me. I must therefore ask the 
reader to contrast the foregoing travesty 'with what I really do say 
regarding atoms: — “I do not think that he (the materialist) is 
entitled to say that his molecular groupings and motions explain 
everything. In reality, they explain nothing. The utmost he can 
affirm is the association of two classes of phenomena, of whoso real 
bond of union he is in absolute ignorance .” 1 This is very different 
from saying, “ Give me its atoms alone, and I will explain the 
universe/* Mr. Martineau continues his dialogue with the phy- 
sicist : — “ 4 Good/ he says ; 4 take as many atoms as you please. 
See that they have all that is requisite to Body [a metaphysical B], 
* being homogeneous extended solids/ ‘That is not enough/ he 
replies; 4 it might do for Democritus and the mathematicians, but I 
£\ (i) Address on •• Scientific Materialism.” 
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must have something more. The atoms must not only be in motion, 
and of various shapes, but also of as many kinds as there are chemical 
elements ; for how could I ever get water if I had only hydrogen 
elements to work with ? 9 ‘So be it/ Mr. Martineau consents to 
reply, ‘only this is a considerable enlargement of your specified 
datum [where, and by whom specified ?] — in fact, a conversion of it 
into several ; yet, even at the cost of its monism [put into it by Mr. 
Martineau] your scheme seems hardly to gain its end ; for by what 
manipulation of your resources will you, for example, educe Con- 
sciousness ? 9 99 

This reads like pleasantry, but it deals with serious things. For 
tho last seven years the question proposed by Mr. Martineau and my 
answer to it have been accessible to all. They are also given in 
this volume. Hero, briefly, is the question : — “ A man can say, ‘ I 
feel, I think, I love/ but how does consciousness infuse itself into 
the problem ? 99 And hero is the answer : — t€ The passage from the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness is 
unthinkable. Granted that, a definite thought, and a definite 
molecular action in tho brain, occur simultaneously; we do not 
possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the 
organ, which would enable us to pass, by a process of reasoning, 
from the one to the other. They appear together, but we do not 
know why. Were our minds and senses so expanded, strengthened, 
and illuminated, as to enable us to see and feel the very molecules 
of the brain ; were we capable of lollowing all their motions, all 
their groupings, all their electric discharges, if such there be ; and 
were we intimately acquainted with the corresponding states of 
thought and feeling, we should be as far as ever from the solution of 
the problem, ‘ IIow are these physical processes connected with the 
facts of consciousness?' The chasm between the two classes of 
phenomena would still remain intellectually impassable ." 1 

Compare this with the answer w T hich Mr. Martineau puts into the 
mouth of his physicist, and with which I am generally credited by 
Mr. Martineau's readers : — “ ‘ It (the problem of consciousness) does 
not daunt me at all. Of course you understand that all along my 
atoms have been affected by gravitation and polarity ; and now I have 
only to insist with Fechner on a difference among molecules ; there 
are the inwganic , which can change only their place, like the particles 
in an undulation ; and there are the organic , which can change their 
order , as in a globule that turns itself inside out. With an adequate 
number of these, our problem wdll bo manageable/ ‘ Likely enough/ 
we may say [‘ entirely unlikely/ say I], seeing how careful you are 
to provide for all emergencies ; and if any hitch should occur in the 
next step, where you will havo to pass from mere sentiency to 

(1) Bishop Butler’s reply to the Lucretian, in the Belfast Address, is all in the same 
strain. 
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thought and will, you can again look in upon your atoms, and fling 
among them a handful of Leibnitz’s monads, to serve as souls in 
little, and be ready, in a latent form, with that Vorstellungs-fahigkeii 
which our picturesque interpreters of nature so much prize.’ ” 

" But surely,” continues Mr. Martineau, 44 you must observe that 
this 4 matter ’ of yours alters its stylo with every change of service : 
starting as a beggar, with scarce a rag of 4 property ’ to cover its 
bones, it turns up as a prince when largo undertakings are wanted. 

4 We must radically change our notions of matter,’ says Professor 
Tyndall ; and then, he ventures to believe, it will answer all demands, 
carrying 1 the promise and potency of all terrestrial life.’ If the 
measure of the required 4 change in our notions’ had been specified, 
the proposition would have had a real meaning, and been susceptible 
of a test. It is easy travelling through the stages of such an hypo- 
thesis ; you deposit at your bank a round sum ere you start, and, 
drawing on it piecemeal at every pause, complete your grand tour 
without a debt.” 

The last paragraph of this argument is forcibly and ably stated. 
On it I am willing to try conclusions with Mr. Martineau. I may 
say, in passing, that I share his contempt for the picturesque inter- 
pretation of nature, if accuracy of vision he thereby impaired. But 
the term Vorstellungs-fjjihigkeit, as used by me, means the power of 
definite mental presentation, of attaching to words the corresponding 
objects of thought, and of seeing these in their proper relations, 
without the interior haze and soft penumbral borders, which the 
theologian loves. To this mode of 44 interpreting Nature ” I shall to 
the best of my ability now adhere. 

Neither of us, I trust, will be afraid or ashamed to begin at the 
alphabet of this question. Our first effort must be to understand 
each other, and this mutual understanding can only be ensured by 
beginning low down. Physically speaking, however, we need not 
go below the sea-level. Let us then travel in company to the Carib- 
bean Sea, and halt upon the heated water. What is that sea, and 
what is the sun which heats it ? Answering for myself, I say that 
they are both matter . I fill a glass with the sea-water and expose it 
on the deck of the vessel ; after some time the liquid has all dis- 
appeared, and left a solid residue of salts in tlic glass behind. We 
have mobility, invisibility — apparent annihilation. In virtue of 

44 The glad and secret aid 
The sun unto the ocean paid,” 

the water Ijas taken to itself wings and flown off as vapour. From 
the whole surface of the Caribbean Sea such vapour is rising : and 
now we tnust follow it — not upon our legs, however, nor in a ship; 
nor even in a balloon, but by the mind’s eye — in other words, by 
"that power of Vorstellung which Mr. Martineau knows so well, and 
which he so justly scorns when it indulges in loose practices. 
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Compounding, then, the northward motion of the vapour with the 
earth’s axial rotation, we track our fugitive through the higher 
atmospheric regions, obliquely across the Atlantic Ocean to Western 
Europe, and on to our familiar Alps. Here another wonderful 
metamorphosis occurs. Floating on the cold calm air, and in presence 
of the cold firmament, tho vapour condenses, not only to particles of 
water, but to particles of crystalline water. These coalesce to stars 
of snow, which fall upon the mountains in forms so exquisite that, 
when first seen, they never fail to excite rapture. As to beauty, 
indeed, they put the work of the lapidary to shame, while as to 
accuracy they render concrete the abstractions of the geometer. 
Are these crystals “ matter ” ? Without presuming to dogmatize, I 
answer for myself in the affirmative. 

Still, a formative power has obviously here come into play which 
did not manifest itself in either the liquid or the vapour. The ques- 
tion now is, Was not the power “ potential ” in both of them, requiring 
only the proper conditions of temperature to bring it into action P 
Again I answer for invself in the affirmative. I am, however, quite 
willing to discuss with Mr. Martineau the alternative hypothesis, that 
an imponderable formative soul unites itself with the substance after 
its escape from t he liquid state. If he should espouse this hypothesis, 
then I should demand of him an immediate exercise of that Vorstel- 
lungs-fahigkeit, with which, in my efforts to think clearly, I can 
never dispense. I should ask, At what moment did the soul come 
in ? Did it enter at once or by degrees ; perfect from the first, or 
growing and perfecting itself contemporaneously with its own handi- 
work ? I should also ask whether it was localised or diffused ? Does 
it move about as a lonely builder, putting the bits of solid water in 
their places as soon as the proper temperature has set in ? or is it 
distributed through the entire mass of the crystal ? If the latter, 
then tho soul has the sliupe of the crystal ; but if the former, then I 
should inquire after its shape. Has it legs or arms ? If not, I 
would ask it to be made clear to me how a thing without these 
appliances can act so perfectly the part of a builder ? (I insist on 
definition, and ask unusual questions, if haply I might thereby banish 
unmeaning words.) What were the condition and residence of the 
soul before it joined the crystal ? What becomes of it when the 
crystal is dissolved ? Why should a particular temperature bo 
needed before it can exercise its vocation ? Finally, is the problem 
before us in any way simplified by the assumption of its existence P 
I think it probable that, after a full discussion of the question, Mr. 
Martineau would agree with me in ascribing the building power 
displayed in the crystal to the bits of water themselves. At all 
events, I should count upon his sympathy so far as to believe, that 
he would consider any one unmannerly who would denounce me for 
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rejecting tliis notion of a separate soul, and for holding the snow 
crystal to he “ matter.” 

But then what an astonishing addition is here made the powers 
of matter ! Who would have dreamt, without actually seeing its 
work, that such a power was locked up in a drop of water P All that 
we needed to make the action of the liquid intelligible was the assump- 
tion of Mr. Martineau's “ homogeneous extended atomic solids,” 
smoothly gliding over one another. But had we supposed the water 
to be nothing more than this, we should have ignorantly defrauded 
it of an intrinsic architectural power, which the art of man, even 
when pushed to its utmost degree of refinement, is incompetent to 
imitate. I would incite Mr. Martineau to consider how inappro- 
priate his figure of a fictitious bank deposit becomes under these 
circumstances. The “account current” of matter receives nothing 
at my hands which could be honestly kept back from it. If, then, 
“ Democritus and the mathematicians ” so defined matter as to ex- 
clude the powers here proved to belong to it, they were clearly wrong, 
and Mr. Martineau, instead of twitting me with my departure from 
them, ought rather to applaud me for correcting them. 

The reader of my small contributions to the literature which 
deals with the overlapping margins of science and theology, will 
have noticed how frequently I quote Mr. Emerson. I do so 
mainly because in hjm we have a poet and a profoundly religious 
man, who is really and entirely undaunted by the discoveries of 
science, past, present, or prospective. In his case poetry, with the 
joy of a bacchanal, takes her graver brother science by the hand, 
and cheers him with immortal laughter. By Emerson scientific 
conceptions are continually transmuted into the finer forms and 
warmer hues of an ideal world. Our present theme is touched upon 
in the lines — 

“The journeying atoms, primordial wholes 
Firmly draw, firmly drive by their animate poles.” 

As regards veracity and insight these few words outweigh, in my 
estimation, all the formal learning expended by Mr. Martineau in 
these disquisitions on force, in which he treats the physicist as a 
conjuror, and speaks so wittily of atomic polarity. In fact, without 
this notion of polarity — this “ drawing ” and u driving ” — this 
attraction and repulsion, we stand as stupidly dumb before the 
phenomena of crystallization as a Bushman before the phenomena of 
the solar system. The genesis and growth of the notion I have 
endeavoured to make clear in my third Lecture on Light, and in the 
article M Crystals and Molecular Force ” published in this volume. 

Our further course is here foreshadowed. A Sunday or two ago I 
stood under an oak planted by Sir John Moore, the hero of Corunna. 
On the ground hear the tree little oaklets were successfully fighting 
; life with the surrounding vegetation. The acorns had dropped 
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into the friendly soil, and this was the result of their interaction. 
What is the acorn ? what the earth ? and what the sun, without 
whose heat and light the tree could not become a tree, however rich 
the soil, and however healthy the seed P I answer for myself as 
before — all “ matter.” And the heat and light which here play so 
potent a part are acknowledged to be motions of matter. By taking 
something much lower down in the vegetable kingdom than the oak, 
we might approach much more nearly to the case of crystallization 
already discussed, but this is not now necessary. 

If, instead of conceding the sufficiency of matter here, Mr. 
Martineau should fly to the hypothesis of a vegetative soul, all the 
questions before asked in relation to the snow-sta# become pertinent. I 
would invite him to go over them one by one, and consider what 
replies he will make to them. lie may retort by asking me, “ Who 
infused the principle of life into the tree ? ” I say in answer that 
our present question is not this, but another — not who made the 
tree, but what f> it? Is there anything besides matter in the tree? 
If so, what, and where? Mr. Martineau may have begun by this 
time to discern that it is not. “ picturesquencss,” but cold precision, 
that my Vorstel lungs- fab igkoit demands. Dow, I would ask, is this 
vegetative soul to be presented to the mind; where did it flourish 
before the tree grew, and what will become, when the tree is 
sawn into planks, or consumed in fire ? 

Possibly Mr. Martineau may consider the assumption of this soul 
to be as untenable and as useless as 1 do. But then if the power to 
build a tree be conceded to pure matter, what an amazing expansion 
of our notions of the “potency of matter ” is implied in the 
concession ! Think of flic acorn, of the earth, and of the solar light 
and heat — was ever such necromancy dreamt of as the production of 
that massive trunk, those swaying boughs and whispering leaves, 
from the interaction of these three factors? In this interaction, 
moreover, consists what wo call life. It will be seen that I am not 
in the least insensible to the wonder of the tree ; nay, I should not 
be surprised if, in the presence of this wonder, I feel more perplexed 
and overwhelmed than Mr. Martineau himself. 

Consider it for a moment. There is an experiment, first made by 
Wheatstone, where the music of a piano is transferred from its 
sound-board, through a thin wooden rod, across several silent rooms 
in succession, and poured out at a distance from the instrument. 
The strings of the piano vibrate, not singly, but ten at a time. 
Every string subdivides, yielding not one note, but a dozen. All 
these vibrations and sub vibrations are crowded together into a bit of 
deal not more than a quarter of a square inch in section. Yet no 
note is lost. Each vibration asserts its individual rights ; and all are, 
at last, shaken forth into the air by a second sound-board, against* 
which the distant end of tho rod presses. Thought ends in amaze- 
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meat when it seeks to realise the motions of that rod as the music 
flows through it. I turn to my tree and observe its roots, its trunk, 
its branches, and its leaves. As the rod conveys the music, and 
yields it up to the distant air, so does the trunk convey the matter 
and the motion — the shocks and pulses and other vital actions — 
which eventually emerge in the umbrageous foliage of the tree. I 
went some time ago through the greenhouse of a friend. He had 
ferns from Ceylon, the branches of which were in some cases not 
much thicker than an ordinary pin — hard, smooth, and cylindrical — 
often leafless for a foot and more. But at the end of every one of 
them the unsightly,, twig unlocked the exuberant beauty hidden 
within it, and broke Arth into a mass of fronds, almost large enough 
to fill the arms. Wo stand here upon a higher level of the 
wonderful: we are conscious of a music subtler than that of the 
piano, passing unheard through these tiny boughs, and issuing in 
what Mr. Martineau would opulently call the “ clustered magnifi- 
cence ” of the leaves. Does it lessen my amazement to know that 
every cluster, and every leaf — their form and texture — lie, like the 
music in the rod, in the molecular structure of these apparently 
insignificant stems? Not so. Mr. Martineau weeps for “the beauty 
of the flower fading into a necessity/’ I caro not whether it comes 
to me through necessity or through freedom, my delight in it is all 
the same. I see what ne’Sees with a wonder superadded. To mo as 
to him — nay, to me more than to him — not even Solomon in all his 
glory was arrayed like one of these. 

I have spoken above as if the assumption of a soul would save 
Mr. Martineau from the inconsistency of crediting pure matter 
with the astonishing building power displayed in crystals and trees. 
This, however, would not be the necessary result ; for it would 
remain to be proved that the soul assumed is not itself matter. 
When a boy I learnt from Dr. Watts that the souls of conscious 
brutes are mere matter. And the man who would claim for matter 
the fiuman soul itself, would find himself in very orthodox company. 
“All that is created,” says Fauste, a famous French bishop of the 
fifth century, “ is matter. The soul occupies a place ; it is enclosed 
in a body ; it quits the .body at death, and returns to it at the resur- 
rection, as in the case of Lazarus ; the distinction between bell and 
heaven, between eternal pleasures and eternal pains, proves that even 
after death, souls occupy a place and are corporeal. God only is 
incorporeal.” Tertullian, moreover, was quite a physicist in the 
definiteness of his conceptions regarding the soul. “ The materiality 
of the soul,” he says, “is evident from the evangelists. A human 
soul is these expressly pictured as suffering in hell ; it is placed in 
the middle of a flame, its tongue feels a cruel agony, and it implores 
><a drop of water at the hands of a happier soul. Wanting materiality 
TertuUian, “all this would be without meaning” One wonders 
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what would have happened to this great Christian Father amid the 
roaring lions of Belfast. Could its excellent press have shielded 
him from its angry pulpits, as it sheltered me P 1 

I have glanced at inorganic nature — at the sea, and tho sun, and 
the vapour, and the snowflake — and at organic nature as represented 
by the fern and the oak. That same sun which warmed the water 
and liberated the vapour, exerts a subtler power on the nutriment 
of the tree. It takes hold of matter wholly unfit for tho purposes of 
nutrition, separates its nutritive from its non-nutritive portions, gives 
the former to the vegetable, and carries the others away. Planted 
in the earth, bathed by the air, and tended by the sun, the tree is 
traversed by its sap, the colls arc formed, th% woody fibre is spun, 
and the whole is woven to a texture wonderful even to the naked 
eye, but a million-fold more so to microscopic vision. Does con- 
sciousness mix in any way with those processes P No man can tell. 
Our only ground for a negative conclusion is the absence of thoso 
outward manifestations from which feeling is usually inferred. But 
even these are not entirely absent. In the greenhouses of Kcw we 
may see that a leaf can close, in response to a proper stimulus, as 
promptly as the human fingers themselves; and w T hile there Dr. 
Hooker will tell us of the wondrous fly-catching, and fly-devouring 
power of the Diomea. No man can say that the feelings of the 
animal are not represented by a drowsier consciousness in the vege- 
table w orld. At all events, no line has ever beefl drawn between the 
conscious and the unconscious; fdV the vegetable shades into the 
animal by such fine gradations, that it is impossible to say where the 
one ends and the other begins. 

In all such inquiries we are necessarily limited by our own 
powers : w^e observe what our senses, armed w r ith the aids furnished 
by science, enable us to observe ; nothing more. The evidences as 
to consciousness in the vegetable world depend w r holly upon our 
capacity to observe and weigh them. Alter the capacity, and the 
-evidence would alter too. Would that wdiicli to us is a total absence 
of any manifestation of consciousness be the same to a being with 
our capacities indefinitely multiplied? To such a being I can 
imagine not only the vegetable, but the mineral world, responsive 
to the proper irritants, the response differing only in degree from 
those exaggerated manifestations, which, in virtue of their grossness, 
appeal to our weak powers of observation. 

r (1) The foregoing extracts, which M. Alglave recently brought to light for the benefit 
of the Bishop of Orleans, are taken from the Bixth lecture of the Court d'Hqtoire Modern* 
of that most orthodox of statesmen, M. Guizot. “I could multiply, 1 * continues NT. 
Guizot, *< these citations to infinity, and they prove that in the first centuries of our era 
the materiality of tho soul was an opinion not only permitted, but dominant.*’ Dr. 
Moriarty, and the synod which he recently addressed, obviously forget their own 
antecedents. Their boasted succession from the early Church renders them the direct* 
of&pring of a 4 materialism ’ more * brutal ’ than any ever enunciated by me. 

VOL. XVin. N.S. s 3 
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Our conclusions, however, must be based, not on .powers that we 
can imagine, but upon those that we possess. What do they reveal ? 
As the earth and atmosphere offer themselves as the nutriment of 
the Vegetable world, so does the latter, which contains no con- 
stituent not found in inorganic nature, offer itself to the a nimal 
world. Mixed with certain inorganic substances — water, for example 
— the vegetable constitutes, in the long-run, the sole sustenance of 
the animal. Animals may be divided into two classes, the first of 
which can utilise the vegetable world immediately, having chemical 
forces strong enough to cope with its most refractory parts; the 
second class use the vegetable world mediately ; that is to say, after 
its- finer portions h*ve been extracted and stored up by the first. 
But in neither class have wo an atom newly created. The animal 
world is, so to say, a distillation through the vegetable world from 
inorganic nature. 

From this point of view all three worlds would constitute a unity, 
in which I picture life as immanent everywhere. Nor am I anxious 
to shut out the idea that the life here spoken of may be but a sub- 
ordinate part and function of a higher life, as the living, moving 
blood is subordinate to the living man. I resist no such idea as long 
as it is not dogmatically imposed. Left for the human mind freely 
to operate upon, the idea has ethical vitality ; but stiffened into a 
dogma, the inner force disappears, and the outward yoke of a 
usurping hierarchy takes its place. 

The problem before us is, at all events, capable of definite state- 
ment. We have on the one hand strong grounds for concluding 
that the earth was once a molten mass. We now find it not only 
swathed by an atmosphere and covered by a sea, but also crowded 
with living things. The question is, how were they introduced P 
Certainty may be as unattainable here as Bishop Butler held it to bo 
in matters of religion ; but in the contemplation of probabilities the 
thoughtful mind is forced to take a side. The conclusion of science, 
which recognises unbroken causal connection between the past and 
the present, would undoubtedly be that the molten earth contained 
within it elements of life, which grouped themselves into their 
present forms aB the planet cooled. The difficulty and reluctance 
encountered by this conception, arise solely from the fact that the 
theologic conception obtained a prior footing in the human mind. 
Did the latter depend upon reasoning alone, it could not hold its 
ground for an hour against its rival. But it is warmed into life and 
strength by the emotions — by associated hopes, fears, and expecta- 
tions— aaril not only by, these, which are more or less mean, but by 
that loftiness of thought and feeKng which lifts its possessor above 
Ifee atmosphere of self, and which the theologic idea, in its nobler 
forms, baa through ages engendered in noble minds. 

Were not man’s origin implicated, we should accept without a 
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murmur the derivation of animal and vegetable life from what we 
call inorganic nature. The conclusion of pure intellect points- 
this way and no other. But this purity is troubled by our interests 
in this life, and by oitr hopes and fears regarding the life to come'. 
Reason is traversed by the emotions, anger rising in the weaker 
heads to the height of suggesting that the compendious shooting 
of the inquirer would be an act agreeable to God and serviceable 
to man. But this foolishness is more than neutralised by the 
sympathy of the wise; and in England at least, so long as the 
courtesy which befits an earnest theme is adhered to, such sympathy 
is ever ready for an honest man. None of us here need shrink from 
saying all that he has a right to say. W e* ought, however, to 
remember that it is not only a band of Jesuits, weaving their 
schemes of intellectual slavery, under the innocent guise of “ educa- 
tion,” that we are opposing. Our foes are to some extent they of our 
own household, including not only the ignorant and the passionate, 
but a minority of minds of high calibre and culture, lovers of free- 
dom, moreover, who, though its objective hull be riddled by logic, 
still find the ethic life of their religion unimpaired. But while such 
considerations ought to influence the form of our argument, and 
prevent it from ever slipping out of the region of courtesy into that 
of scorn or abuse, its nubstance, I think, oughj to be maintained and 
presented in unmitigated strength. m 

In the year 1855 the chair of philosophy in the University of 
Munich happened to be filled by a Catholic priest of great critical 
penetration, great learning, and great courage, who bore the brunt of 
battle long before Dellinger. Ilis Jesuit colleagues, be knew, incul- 
cated the belief that every human soul is sent into the world from 
God by a separate and supernatural act of creation. In a work 
entitled “ Tho Origin of the Human Soul,” Professor Frohsehammer, 
the philosopher here alluded to, was hardy enough to question this 
doctrine, and to affirm that man, body and soul, comes from his 
parents, the act of creation being, therefore, mediate and secondary 
only. The Jesuits keep a sharp look-out on all temerities of this 
kind, and their organ, tho Civiltd Cattotica, immediately pounced 
upon Frohschammor. His book was branded as “ pestilent,” placed 
in tho Index, and stamped with the condemnation of the Church. 1 

It will be seen, in the “ Apology for the Belfast Address,” how 
simply and beautifully the great Jesuit Perrone causes the Almighty 
to play with the sun and planets, desiring this one to stop, and 
< another to move, according to his pleasure. To Perrone’s V qrstellung 

(1) King Maximilian II. brought Liebig to Munich, he helped Helmholtz in his 
researches, and loved to liberate and foster science. But through his “ liberal n con- 
cession of power to the Jesuits in tho schools, he did for more damage to the intellectual 
freedom of his country than his superstitious predecessor Ludwig I. Priding himself' 
on being a German prince, Ludwig would not tolerate the interferonco of the Roman 
party with the political affairs of Bavaria. 

s s 2 
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God is obviously a large Individual who holds the leading-strings ol 
the universe, and orders its steps from a position outside it all. Nor 
does the notion now under consideration err on the score of indefi- 
niteness. According to it, the Power whom Goethe does not dare to 
name, and whom Gassendi and Clerk Maxwell present to us under 
the guise of a “ manufacturer ” of atoms, turns out annually for 
England and Wales alone, a quarter of a million of new souls. 
Taken in connection with the dictum of Mr. Carlyle, that this annual 
increment to our population are “ mostly fools,” but little profit to 
the human heart seems derivable from this mode of regarding the 
Divine operations. * 

But if the JesuU notion be rejected, what are we to accept? 
Physiologists say that every human being comes from an egg, not 
more than ys oth of an inch in diameter. Is this egg matter P I 
hold it to be so, as much as the seed of a fern or of an oak. Nine 
months go to the making of it into a man. Are the additions made 
during this period of gestation drawn from matter ? I think so 
undoubtedly. If there be anything besides matter in the egg, or in 
the infant subsequently slumbering in the womb, what is it ? The 
questions already asked with reference to the stars of snow, may be 
here repeated. Mr. Martineau will complain that I am disenchanting 
the babe of its wonder ; but is this the case ? I figure it growing ip 
the womb, woven by a something not itself, without conscious parti- 
cipation on the part of either father or mother, and appearing in due 
time, a living miracle, with all its organs and all their implications. 
^Consider the work accomplished during these nine months in forming 
the eye alone — with its lens, and its humours, and its miraculous 
retina behind. Consider the ear with its tympanum, cochlea, and 
Corti’s organ — an instrument of three thousand strings, built adjacent 
to the brain, and employed by it to sift, separate, and interpret, 
antecedent to all consciousness, the sonorous tremors of the 
external world. All this has been accomplished, not only without 
man’s contrivance, but without his knowledge, the secret of his 
own organization having been withheld from him since his birth in 
the immeasurable past, until the other day. Matter I define as that 
mysterious thing by which all this is accomplished. How it came to 
have this power is a question on which I never ventured an opinion. 
If, then, matter starts as “ a beggar,” it is, in my view, bedause the 
Jacobs of theology have deprived it of its birthright. Mr. Martineau 
need fear no disenchantment. Theories of evolution go but a 
short wjty towards the explanation of this mystery ; while, in its 
presence, the notion of an atomic manufacturer and artificer of souls 
raises the doubt, whether those who entertain it were ever really 
penetrated by the solemnity of the problem for which they offer 
such a solution. 
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There are men, and they include amongst them some of the best of 
the race of men, upon whose minds this mystery falls without pro- 
ducing either warmth or colour. Tho “ dry light” of the intellect 
suffices for them, and they live their noble lives untouched by a 
desire to give tho mystery shape or expression. There are, on the 
other hand, men whose minds are warmed and coloured by its 
presence, and who, under its stimulus, attain to moral heights which 
have never been overtopped. Different spiritual climates are neces- 
sary for the healthy existence of these two classes of men ; and dif- 
ferent climates must be accorded them. The history of humanity, 
howover, proves the experience of the second class to illustrate the 
most pervading need. The world will have rAigion of some kind, 
even though it should fly for it to the intellectual whoredom of “spiri- 
tualism.” What is really wanted is the lifting power of an ideal 
element in human life. But the free play of this power must be 
preceded by its release from the torn swaddling bands of the past, and 
from the practical materialism of tho present. It is now in danger 
of being strangled by the one, or stupefied by the other. I look, 
however, forward to a time when the strength, insight, and eleva- 
tion which now visit us in mere hints and glimpses during moments 
“ of clearness and vigour,” shall be the stable and permanent posses- 
sion of purer and mightier minds than ours»— purer and mightier, 
partly because of their deeper knowledge of nutfter and their more 
faithful conformity to its laws. x 


John Tyndall. 



ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 


On the 20th of May last I said at Elgin : — 

“ With regard to the book which my friend Sir Henry Rawlinson has just 
published, entitled, * England and Russia in tho East,’ I wish to express my 
regret that that collection of interesting and important papers was not weeded of 
passages which can do nothing hut mischief either in Europe or Asia, It is all 
very well for Sir Henry to disclaim any official character for his book, but how 
ram a member of the Secretary of State’s Council effectually disclaim an official 
character for a book on tjao very subjects his knowledge of which gives him the 
prominent place he holds upon that Council ? It is most proper that the views 
which Sir Henry holds should be kept before the Secretary of State for various 
good reasons, and, amongst other reasons, that the Russo-phobists may not be 
able to say that the attention of the India Office and tho Foreign Office are 
not called to the subject which so deeply interests them ; but it is not good that 
readers of this book should be left to find out for themselves which aro the 
views of Sir Heniy Rawlinson personally, and which are the viows Sir Henry 
Rawlinson shares with tho successive governments with which lie has been 
connected. Again and again be expresses opinions diametrically opposed to 
the views of the late Government, and I have not heanl, nor do I believe, that 
the present Government has dissociated itself from tho viows of its prede- 
cessors on any one of the points to which I allude. No one yields to me in 
respect for Sir Henry Rawlinson’ s great abilities and acquirements, but I can- 
not think that he was justified in allowing this book to go forth to the world 
without drawing attention to the fact that the spirit of its policy is by no means 
the same as that which has been up to this time enunciated by responsible 
ministers of tho Crown ; and that with reference to Cabul, Khelat, and Persia, 
he has recommended a course of action which they have emphatically, and in 
terms, repudiated.** 

To t his Sir Henry Rawlinson has replied as follows, in the Preface 
to his last edition : — 

“ In two quarters only have I been attacked in a manner that would seem 
to call for a reply : I mean by Mr. Grant Duff in his speech to his constituents 
at Elgin, and by an anonymous writer in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review, To the honourable member for Elgin my reply is simply this : that if 
there had been anything objectionable in point of form, or injurious to the 
national interests, in the publication of ‘ England and Russia in the East,* I 
should, I presume, have been called to account by my official superiors. Not 
having been so called to account, I cannot accept Mr. Grant Duff’s rebuke for 
rKaaoTTiiTigting- mift fibifivous doctrines with a semblance of authority, but in 
opposition to the views of the Government. What I have written I have 
written advisedly, with a good 1 intention, and, as I believe, with a good effect. 
Whether it is, or is not, in accordance with the policy of the Government, is a 
ma tter on which Mr. Grant Duff may form his own opinion, but I repeat that 
I am alone responsible for the publication.” 

I am afraid the expressions which Sir Henry has made use of in 
the above passage betray some slight irritation. That irritation 
appears to me to be hardly reasonable, for I cannot see how I could 
(1) We all have good intentions. None had better than Lord Auckland. 
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possibly have said less than I did. The case stood thus. For more 
than five years I had been the exponent of the views of the late 
Government in the House of Commons upon a great number of the 
questions raised by Sir Henry Rawlinson. On these questions my 
personal views agree with those of the late Government, and I hold 
my views, right or wrong, quite as strongly as Sir Henry Hawlinson' 
does his. When, then, ho put forward, with all the authority of a 
member of the Indian Council, that is, of a very high Government 
official, views which were opposed to mine, obtaining for these views 
of his, especially on the Continent of Europe, all ( the advantage 
which the uncertainty, as to how far ho was or was not speaking 
the views of the new Government naturally ^obtained, was I to 
make no answ cr at all ? And if I was to make one, where was I to 
make it ? If I made it in a speech to my constituents, it appeared 
to me, that enough would be done if I said a few words by way of 
protest ; while, if I made it in my place in the House, it would be 
necessary to give to the proceeding something of a hostile charater, 
cither to the Government or to Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

I had and have no reason to believe the policy of the Government 
in Central Asia to be different from that of their predecessors, and, 
in all matters that concern India, I wished to give them what 
support I could ; while as to Sir Henry Rawlinson, the very words 
which I used at Elgin showed what other wonls I have said and 
written also showed, that, namely, anything like hostility towards 
him was as far as possible from my thoughts. 

If, however, I brought the matter before the House of Commons, 
it would have been necessary to ascertain, by the usual parliamentary 
methods, whether this work of an Indian Councillor was or was not 
authorised by the Government which he served. If it were replied 
that it was authorised, then there would have been a variety of 
points upon which it would have been necessary to ascertain whether 
the House of Commons agreed with the Government. If the House 
of Commons did not agree with the Government, then Sir Henry 
would have got the Government into an unpleasant scrape. If, on 
the other hand, the House of Commons had stamped with its 
approval all Sir Henry’s propositions, Lord Derby and Lord 
Salisbury would have found themselves committed to a variety of 
doctrines to which I make bold to say they would be very unwilling 
to be committed. 

Such are those contained in the following extracts from Sir 
Henry’s book : — 

“ The necessity of replacing the old policy of 4 masterly inaction * by creating, 
without loss of time, a direct barrior in Afghanistan against further Russian.' 
encroachment." (P. 14.) 

“If it should be necessary to arrest the progress of Russia towards the Iaduf • 
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By marching a British force to the extreme Afghan frontier, the home Govern- 
ment must, at the very least, share the expense with the Indian Government. 
.... The principle seems to be undoubted, and should, I think, be> 
acknowledged from the outset, adding as it would a very important element of 
strength to our Indian Empire — that in any contest between India and a 
European enemy, whether involving actual war or mero preliminary field 
operations, the Imperial Treasury must be liable at least in the same degree aa 
the Indian Treasury.” (P. 16.) 

“ Can we turn the tables upon Bussia by converting Persia into a moans of 
defence, rather than of offence, to India (P. 137.) 

“ An experimental contingent force of ten thousand men, raised, armed, fed, 
paid, clothed, disciplined, and commanded by British officers, would not only 
be a respectable military body, but would elevate the tone of the people (i.e. 
the Persians), and shovkwhat they were capable of, if properly handled and 
encouraged.” (P. 138.)* 

“ If the ruler of Cabul could be thoroughly depended on, no doubt it would 
be to our advantage to extend and consolidate his power in every possible way ; 
but what security can we possibly have for Afghan fidelity* beyond the passing 
incidents of the hour ? 

“ My own view, therefore, rather inclines to the policy of detaching Herat 
and Candahar from Cabul, and of confining our attention to tho western 
Afghan states, which indeed are alone of importance to us in providing for the 
security of our Indian frontier from attack — 1874.” (P. 192.) 

“This” — the railway towards Peshawur— 44 is, alas! tho only one of my 
proposed remedial measures that has been fairly carried out. Persia is still 
unreclaimed, and the support of Sber All has been so spasmodic that our posi- 
tion at Cabul is still unsecured — 1874.” (F. 299.) 

“When Lord Mayo landed in Calcutta on January 13, 1869, ho thus found 
the Government of Incjja committed to a policy which was based on affording 
moral and material support to the reigning Amir of Cabul, the object bring the 
same which governed tho opening of our relations with Dost Mahomed Khan, 
And which afterwards impelled Lord Auckland to undertake the Afghan war — 
namely, 4 the establishment of a strong, friendly, and independent power in 
Afghanistan, as a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression on our 
north-west frontier.* ” (P. 303.) 

Will any one who knows the A B C of the Asiatic policy of tho 
British Government for the last ten years believe that the Secretary 
of State for India, and tho Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
would allow themselves to be committed to these propositions ? 

Look, then, at the alternative. Supposing 1 had been informed, 
in the usual parliamentary way, that the work was not authorised, it 
might have been requisite to inquire whether, considering the 
extreme discretion and secrecy which are enjoined upon all who have 
anything to do with the foreign affairs of the country, it was not a 
strong measure for a person who had, from the nature of his posi- 
tion, constant access to the Secretary of State, and whose action would 
be suspected at every embassy in Europe to have been prompted by 
the Secretary of State, to publish a book containing views about the 
foreign affairs of the country, without the authority of the Secretary 
of State. 

* No one who has had any experience of Indian admimstration is 
1 unaware of the extreme difficulty of keeping official documents and 
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information from being improperly given to the public. It is only 
the other day that the Viceroy sent round an extremely strong cir- 
cular on the subject, and here is one of the supreme and ultimate 
govoming body of tho Empire actually setting an example of official 
indiscretion ! 

I think that it would not have been difficult to make notes for a 
speech in this direction, which, if delivered in tho House of Commons, 
would have been far from agreeable to Sir Henry Rawlinson. JTow 
the necessity for doing anything of this kind I thought I had 
entirely avoided, while I, at tho same time, satisfied my conscience 
by the few words which I said at Elgin. • 

I3ut to pass from these more or less personarmatters to the book 
itself. The book is in many respects an excellent one, worthy of 
its author’s great reputation as a geographer and as an Asiatic states- 
man. If, just before he went back to the Indian Council in 1868, he 
had republished verbatim all the articles written before that date, his 
volume would have been a most useful contribution to the formation 
of public opinion at that time, and there were those — the late Lord 
Strangford, for instance — who strongly urged the republication of 
the articles at that time. If, again, immediately after returning to 
the Indian Council in the end of 1868 or 1869, he had republished 
his articles, frith the omission of a few passages, and without the 
Memorandam — which should, I think, never haye been published — 
he would have done a useful work,; but the circumstances of 1875 
arc not those of 1868. In 1868 neither statesmen nor journalists, 
with very few exceptions, cared for Central Asia and its affairs. The 
voice of Lord Strangford was as tho voice of one crying in the 
wilderness. I and others thought that this was a great pity, and 
that the result of the entire want of interest which prevailed would 
be, that some fine morning Russia would make an advance which 
would attract public attention here, and we should have a sort of 
repetition of the old panic. 

Well, that is precisely what did happen. The Khivan Expedition 
took place. It did attract public attention, and it did result in 
something like the old panic. Persons who, like myself, had been 
preaching for a long while — attend to this Russian advance in Asia, 
do nothing about it, but know everything about it, for sooner or 
later you will have to come to some distinct understanding with 
Russia — were treated as more optimist dreamers by the very men 
who had not known the rudiments of the subject, when we had 
been perfectly familiar with it. The publication in 1875 of such 
a book as this, comes a great deal too late. Sir Henry’s useful 
activity in the matter seems to have come to an end, with the sending 
out to India of his Memorandum of 1868. Any one who compares 
that Memorandum with the speech which I delivered as the mouth-' 
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piece of the late Government, on the 9th July, 1869, will, I think, 
hardly require to be told that Sir Henry’s Memorandum was by no 
means treated with neglect ; that, on the contrary, it met with great 
attention, although by no means great acquiescence, amongst those 
who were then in power. 

But, I may be asked, What are the specific points on which you 
disagree with Sir Henry Rawlinson, considered merely as a pub- 
licist, and not as a member of the Secretary of State’s Council ? 

I reply : — 

1. I do not think that Afghanistan can be used as a “ direct 
barrier against further Russian encroachment.” I think it highly 
desirable that we should have on our frontier a strong and quiet 
Afghanistan; but I think that if wc were weak enough to want a 
barrier on the North-West, Afghanistan would be a very inadequate 
one. 

2. I do not consider that the English Treasury should be liable 
for any expense incurred in marching a British force to the extreme 
Afghan frontier “ as a preliminary field operation.” So strong and 
rightly strong is the K.C.B. mania in India that, if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were once to admit such a liability, the accounts would 
be presented within ten years from the date of his doing so. 

3. I believe that the Russian Foreign Office is too well informed 
to imagine that it cymld use Persia as a means of offence against 
India. I wish to see Persia prosperous — I wish to see English 
influence strong in Persia — but I don’t wish “ to turn the tables 
against Russia,” nor do I see in Persia any capacities for becoming a 
defence to India. 

4. I was not opposed to lending British officers to drill the armies 
of the Shah, when that proposal, guarded by most stringent con- 
ditions, which I explained in the House of Commons, was before 
the late Government. I disapprove, however, of Persian troops being 
either armed or fed or paid or clothed at the expense either of the 
English or the Indian Treasury. 

5. I am not in favour of detaching Herat or Candahar from 
Cabul. We give from time to time large sums of money to Shere 
Ali for no other object than to enable him — the person whom we 
believe to be, on the whole, the most acceptable to the Afghans, and 
the person most able to keep Afghanistan strong and quiet — to rule 
alike in Cabul, Herat, and Candahar. 

6. I do not think our support of Shere Ali has been “ spasmodic.” 
I think Lord Lawrence, Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook have 
been perfectly right in everything they did with regard to the ruler 
of G&bul, difficult as has been the conduct of negotiations with him. 

7* I deny that when Lord Mayo landed in India he found the 
Government of India 44 committed to the policy of the establishment. 
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of a strong, friendly, and independent power in Afghanistan ” — “ as 
a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression on our North - West 
frontier 

The above are my chief specific points of disagreement with Sir 
Henry, considered as a publicist ; but I also disapprove of the general 
spirit of his book, and hold it to be ill-timed. 

Now that the attention of every one who cares about general 
politics at all has been sufficiently called to the progress of Russia in 
Central Asia, what is wanted would seem to be, to point out how 
recent events have modified the situation of 1868, and how the 
progress of events is likely still further to modify it. 

A great many politicians do not seem as yet to realise how 
enormously the relations of the Great Powers have been altered 
by the events of 1870. What is the fact of the Continent at 
this moment ? It is that Germany is immensely increasing her 
already immense military strength, that she is making her western 
frontier so strong as to be able to keep France at a distance while 
she strikes with her full force, to the east and south, if needs be. 
The causes which may embroil her with Austria are well known, 
but less attention has been given in this country to what people in 
Germany seem to be thinking much more of — the possibility of a 
collision with Russia. It is for the event of » this possible collision 
that Russia is herself straining her resources to crowd always more 
and more men into her army, so that she will soon have on paper 
positively a larger force than that represented by all the armies of 
Europe only a few years ago. Rut the battle-fields which Russia is 
thinking of are not battle-fields on the Oxus or before Herat, but 
more serious battle-fields nearer home. On her own soil, or close to 
it, Russia is a terribly formidable power ; but at a vast distance from 
her own soil she is a very weak power ; for her want of money, want 
of science, and comparative want of official honesty, tell much more 
heavily against her at a distance from the centre of affairs than they 
do near home. This, then, may be taken as the first great modifica- 
tion of the political situation sinco 1868. Russia has now got a 
power stronger than herself, with which she may at any moment 
become embroiled upon her western frontier. How far are we away 
from the days when the Emperor Nicholas addressed the officers of 
the Prussian guard in the Palace at Berlin, and thought he was 
paying them a great compliment when he called them “ his advanced 
guard”! 

This change, however, is not the only one. Since 1868 # the Porte 
has very largely added to its military strength ; and, further, ' 
the progress of railways within the Turkish empire has tended 
to give Austria more opportunity of either aiding or annoying 
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Iter, while it has certainly not tended to improve the position of 
Russia with respect to her old opponent. 

Further, the position of the Hohenzollern advanced post at 
Bucharest is more assured, and the whole course of things has been 
such as to make it less likely that either Austria or Prussia will 
willingly allow Russia to become mistress of Constantinople. 

That both Germany and Austria would willingly seo Russia 
embroiled with us in Asia, is a matter of course. ’What they 
naturally think of, is taking the pressure off themselves in Europe ; 
and that is one reason why, the wish being father to the thought, we 
are always hearing jfroni Berlin disquieting rumours of Russia’s 
Asiatic doings and intentions ; but they have absolutely no power to 
embroil us with Russia, and the disquieting talk which they send us 
is chimera bombinans in vacuo. 

Still further, the situation has been modified by the opening of the 
Suez Canal. The extreme convenience of {hat route, and the fact 
that it has been so very much more used by English than other 
vessels, has forced upon our attention the truth, that the keeping it 
open, and the maintenance of an absolute control over the Isthmus 
transit, is of vital importance to England : is of such importance that 
nothing beyond our ow n shores, or those of our dependencies, is of 
anything like the sama importance. Well, fortunately this country 
of Egypt which has,.becomc since 1808 so much more important to 
us, is the one non-British portion of the w orld where wc could show 
ourselves upon occasion a first-rate military power. 

But there are more modifications still, for while it is become more 
an object to Germany and Austria to keep Russia away from Con- 
stantinople and the mouths of the Danube, it is become less an 
object to Russia to get there. I do not mean to say that the vast 
majority of the Russian people is not still very anxious, though only 
dreamilj’ and vaguely anxious, to get there ; but the longer heads 
begin to see that that blessing is at once more doubtful in itself, and 
more difficult of attainment. Happily, perhaps, for us, the East had 
always a great fascination for the first Napoleon. If it had not been 
so, he might very possibly have encouraged Alexander to have tried 
to replace the cross on St. Sophia, on the understanding that he, in 
turn, should be allowed to do what he liked in Western Europe. 
Then Russia would have had in her favour whatever explosive and 
anti-Turkish forces there were in the whole of the Eastern Peninsula. 
Would she have them now ? Far from it ! New r ambitions have 
risen, to which her extension would bo far more menacing than the 
calm decay of the Porte. As things now are, the various Christian 
populations of the Eastern Peninsula have the game in their own 
hands. They have but to marry and give in marriage to settle the 
‘Eastern question, so far as the domination of the Turks in Europe is 
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concerned. If they are wise there will be no wild and sensational 
attempts to drive the dominant race over the Bosphorus. That, for a 
long time to come, would be as difficult as it would be always absurd 
and wicked ; but the long game must be decided in favour of the 
Christian populations. 

Not only, however, is it harder for Russia to get to Constantinople, 
and less an object for her to get there ; but it is less matter to us, so 
far as our own interest, as distinguished from our Treaty engagements, 
is concerned, whether she gets there or not. What is important to 
us now, is Egypt, or rather such an amount of influence in Egypt, as 
may not shut the Suez Canal against other people, but keep it open 
for all the world. We are not likely to be obliged to fight for this ; 
but fight for it, if need be, we must — and to the death. 

In the new circumstances, however, what becomes of the old fear — 
by no means a visionary one a few years ago — that Russia might use 
a diversion against India with a view to winning Constantinople ? 
As long as Austria and Germany say no to Russia’s attempting to 
get Constantinople, she will not attempt it ; while if they said yes , to 
a project so extraordinarily hurtful to themselves, we should be unable 
to prevent her singlehanded, and might well fail to get any allies to 
stand by us, although it would be to the Mediterranean Maritime 
Powers, and not to India, that the possession of Constantinople by 
Russia would be really serious. 

It has always seemed to me a strange thing tkat people do not set 
off one panic against another ; but it does not occur to our alarmists 
that, however dangerous to India the possession of Constantinople 
by Russia might have appeared to our fathers before Russia had 
begun to feel her way across the Central Asian steppes, the state of 
affairs is very different now, when she is so far on the road towards 
our frontier. If she were demented enough to want to come to 
India, she would come via Astrabad, not via Constantinople. 

As to one point there is no difference of opinion so far as I am 
aware between any of the persons who have considered this question. 
We all agree about what it would be necessary to do if Russia really 
threatened Ilerat. That would mean war with England all over the 
world. We have no choice in the matter. 

In the first place our engagements to Afghanistan are such that 
we could not tolerate anything of the kind. 

In the second place, the safety of Ilerat has been so often and so 
loudly proclaimed by successive British Governments as a matter of 
paramount importance, that we could not now recede from our 
position without appearing to confess weakness — which is" wholly out 
of the question. 

Thirdly, although the phrase that Herat is the key of India is a 
misleading one — as any Power who, having Herat, attempted to 
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march over the 818 miles between it and the Scinde frontier would 
soon find out — it is unquestionably a very important place, partly 
with reference to India, but much more with reference to South- 
Western Asia. 

The possession of Herat by Russia might, quite possibly, lead to 
ambitions being formed by her which would not be for her advantage 
any more than for ours, and which have, I am sure, never been 
formed by any Russian statesman who really knew his business. At 
present, the ambition of Russia is chiefly directed to get the Central 
Asian trade entirely into her hands. She believes, in her economical 
ignorance, that she o is thereby doing a great stroke of business for 
herself and injuring us, her commercial rivals. Well, I am glad to 
see the attempts that have been made to open a trade between India 
and Central Asia. All openings for trade are good, but any Central 
Asian trade that wo can have will bo, for many a day, a twopenny- 
halfpenny business at the best ; and wc ought, if we were wise, to 
rejoice at Russia's success in creating more trade in those regions : 
sure, as we may be, that the time will come when common sense, 
incarnated in the Free Trade party in Russia, will get the upper 
hand, and we shall step in to share in the advantages of that taste 
for European commodities which she is creating amongst barbarians. 
What I desire is to see Russian influence advancing to the eastward, 
along the line of least resistance . That is one of the reasons why I 
don't wish to see her in Ilerat or in Merv either. 

As for our advancing to Quetta, Candahar, or Herat, one hour 
before it is absolutely necessary to do so, I am entirely opposed to 
any such step. Even if our army were composed of saints, or, as 
they said of it in Abyssinia, of “ religious students,” it could not fail 
very soon to disgust the populations around these places : for an army 
however virtuous must eat, and the mere trebling or quadrupling of 
prices to people who suffer always from grinding poverty, would be 
felt as a most cruel wrong. Beyond our own North-West frontier 
we never can be looked upon as anything but the less of two evils, 
and must take infinite care to be considered the less and not the 
greater. 

But, to return to the Russians. I had much rather, as I have 
said, that the Russians would keep away from Merv altogether. I 
think it would be wiBe in them to do so, but I cannot help seeing 
that they* may perfectly well make an expedition to Merv without 
wishing to go near Herat at all. Herat is ten long marches from 
Merv. If we were to advance into the Khyber Pass to-morrow, and 
give the Ehyberees a thrashing, people in India would think it the 
most natural thing in the world. They would be very much 
surprised if the Russians considered it as the beginning of a march 
M Cabul. So, even if the Russians were at Merv, and making raids 
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from that point, these would not be rifecessarily directed against 
Herat. But they are not at Merv, or near Merv, and if they advance 
to or towards Merv, they would advance with the same object as 
that with which we have made so many dashes beyond our frontier. 
Bad as the Khyberees and others of our neighbours are, there is 
no reason to think that they are a bit worse than the Turcomans 
who possess Merv, and who may at any time irritate their Russian 
neighbours beyond all bearing. I should be very sorry to have to 
lay down beforehand a programme of what ought to be done in 
case of anything occurring at or near Merv, always excepting 
diroct Russian aggression on Shore Ali’s territory. It must depend 
upon circumstances ; but one thing is absolute^ certain, that time 
is on our side, and that evory year makes the position of England 
relatively stronger, and that of Russia relatively weaker. 

Not nearly enough has, I think, been made of this argument in 
forecasting the issue of a conceivable collision between the two great 
empires in Asia. It was, however, extremely well treated in the 
Economist last summer, in an article which brought out with great 
clearness these very significant facts. At the time of Napoleon’s 
expedition Russia was a great State of 48,000,000 ; England was a 
little State of 12,000,000, with a hostile Ireland behind it — an 
Ireland so hostile that it was to be considered^not an accession but a 
diminution of her strength. In 1875 Russia is an even greater 
State, of 71,000,000 ; but Britain is a State of over 27,000,000 ; and 
^ Ireland, which has not increased materially in population, is cer- 
tainly not now to be reckoned a minus quantity in estimating her 
strength. If Russia had increased as England has increased, she 
would now have a population of much more than 100,000,000 ; 
and can any one say that her difficulties in Poland have become 
diminished in the same proportion as ours in Ireland have become 
diminished ? 

Then, in 1812 Russia was no doubt far less rich and far less 
skilful than she is now; but who that knows the country would 
maintain for a moment that her increase, even in the arts (which, to 
use Campbell’s expression in speaking of her, u urge Bellona’s iron 
car”), has been faintly comparable to that of Britain ? She has now 
got in Europe a rather meagre network of railways ; while in India 
we have got a better network of railways than she has at home ; 
and in Asia she has no railways at all. 

Then, contrast her roads and our roads. Has she anything in 
Asia to compare to the Grand Trunk Road ? Has she many things 
like it in Europe? If people who write about Russia and her 
tremendous power for offence would only just go and look at her ! 

Next, think of the growth of our mercantile navy, and power of 
transporting men and munitions of war, as compared with the trans- 4 
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porting power of Russia. ; Contrast the ease with which we can send 
any amount of troops anywhere, with the toilsome marches which 
Russia would have to calculate on in sending troops across Asia. 
Compare the effects of the Crimean war in retarding our national 
progress, with the fearful shock that was given to Russia by that 
war. Then, again, comparo the kind of territory which we have con- 
quered in India with that which she is conquering in Central Asia. 
Remember that one man commanded as an ensign when our 
frontier, towards the North-West, was twenty miles in front of 
Bombay, and as a colonel when our frontier was at Peshawur. 
Why, the Punjab alone is worth every acre that Russia has got 
south of Orenburg ) 

If she were thinking of India, and wore at case about Europe, she 
would diminish her. army, save her money, perfect her communica- 
tions, make the three Khanates as Russian as Bengal is English, and 
prepare for a great struggle in 1900. 

So much for the past, but recollect that everything in England is 
advancing in geometrical as compared merely to arithmetical pro- 
gression in Russia — our wealth, our skill, our carrying power — and 
that from year to year success in war becomes more and more a 
question, first of science, secondly of power to buy enormously costly 
appliances. 

For myself, although mischievous people (amongst whom I am 
very far indeed from counting Sir Henry Rawlinson) will do their 
utmost to embroil the two countries, I do not believe they will ever 
cross swords in Asia. I am quite aware that Sir Henry Rawlinson 
is just as unwilling as I am that they should do so, but I don’t think 
he takes the best means to attain his object. Let him use all his 
influence to have the very best of the men below the rank of 
ambassador, now in the Diplomatic Service, sent to St. Petersburg on 
the first vacancy ; let him continue to help to rule India wisely and 
well. These are not heroic or sensational measures, but they are, I 
humbly venture to think, the only measures which meet the necessi- 
ties of the case. 


M. E. Grant Duff. 



SHERMAN AND JOHNSTON, AND THE AT LAN TA 
CAMPAIGN. 


The publication in quick succession of the Narrative of General 
Johnston and the Memoirs of General Sherman, afforded the critic 
such an opportunity as the whole range of military literature has 
never before offered. Great commanders have repeatedly written of 
their own warlike deeds ; but there has been no instance before of 
two who were opposed to each other in a campaign of the first 
magnitude sending out to the world their independent records of its 
whole course. It is true that there is a French edition of the 
Archduke Charles’s grand work on the war of 1796, with a sort of 
reply appended by Jourdan, one of the generals-in-chief whom he 
defeated. But this is avowedly rather a commentary on the German 
history, directed to show that the Revolutionary armies were not so 
very badly beaten as had been asserted, than an original version. It is 
so unimportant as to have remained almost unnoticed on the shelves of 
military libraries, and cannot be said to form a fair exception to the 
rule now first broken in the case of the two commanders in the 
Campaign of Atlanta. 

Nor could the full value of such works have beSn reached elsewhere. 
It needed the complete freedom and publicity of American life to allow 
such a thorough insight as they afford into the motives and actions 
of the writers to be given unhesitatingly to the world. The delay 
which has occurred before their publication is an additional advan- 
tage ; for the condonation now granted by the North to the South, 
slowly it is true but not the less surely, for the cardinal sin of 
striving to break the great Republic into fragments, is so far 
pronounced, that the fair hearing is given on either side to what is 
written on the other which a very few years ago seemed hopeless. 
In 1870 it was still said that all books on the war to be sold in the 
Northern markets must be pervaded wholly by Northern sympathies. 
And though this sentiment is not completely banished, a more truly 
historical as well as a more generous spirit is coming gradually in, 
which allows Johnston’s Narrative of his own campaigns to be fairly 
judged of in the North ; whilst Sherman’s Memoirs have been actually 
supplemented by some very valuable additions suggested by their cir- 
culation in the Southern States, where once his name was execrated. 
To* us at this distance, this remarkable pair of books has an additional 
source of interest ; for in the style of the writers, and the whole 
manner in which the story on either side is told, we recognise not 
merely those national characteristics which Englishmen have come to . 
vol. xvni. N.S. T T 
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know as American, 'but even a curious similarity of thought and 
diction, which shows that Sherman and Johnston were not only 
fellow-citizens of the same great country, but taught in the same 
college, and trained in the same service. 

Both are hard hitters, whether wielding pen or sword. Unsparing 
of others* feelings, regardless of the cloud of controversies which 
must rise on their criticisms, gifted with strong confidence in their 
own personal infallibility, there are points of striking likeness 
between the characters of the two chiefs who were suddenly opposed 
to each other in the fierce spring of 1864, when the greatest 
Civil War of history rose to its full height. Each was fired with 
the belief that the destinies of a people were in his hands, and 
each, with trust in his own powers of generalship and the fighting 
qualities of his men, had a just respect for his adversary. And 
now, after the lapse of a decade, each comes forward as much bent 
as ever on making the best of his cause. But there is a wide change 
in the shape in which the object is pursued. Each of them has 
outlived what still remains with many of their countrymen of the 
political passions of 1864, and seeks therefore to justify his actions 
on the purely professional ground of a soldier, entering into policy no 
farther than as it seems to affect the course of the Atlanta Campaign. 

The course of events they trace may be summarised as follows. 
On the 18th March Sherman relieved Grant of his special command 
in the West, comprising the armies destined to invade Georgia from 
Chattanooga, the great fortified depot on the Tennessee, which the 
latter had rescued for the Federals in the previous autumn. Johnston 
had been in command of the opposing force from the beginning of the 
year, and lay at Dalton, thirty miles south-east of Chattanooga, keep- 
ing strictly on the defensive. Such was his attitude also through- 
out the campaign, for reasons which will presently appear ; and 
Sherman, having on arrival “ frequent and correct reports ” of 
his enemy's strength, calculated at less than f30,000 soldiers, 
but expecting reinforcements, “had time and leisure ” (as he 
tells us) “ to take all measures deliberately and fully.” Numbers * 
were not this commander's difficulty so much as transportation 
and supplies, his actual strength “present for duty” on the 10th 
April amounting to 180,082 men. Of these he formed a field 
force comprising officially three distinct armies, and numbering 
99,000, irrespective of two independent cavalry divisions ; and 
on the 5th May (the day being fixed to correspond with that of 
Grant's movement against Lee in Virginia) he began his advance. 
His object may best be told in his own words, and was prescribed 
him in the instructions of General Grant, now become Commander- 
in-Chief of the whole forces of the Union. Grant, however, left the 
details of its execution entirely to the lieutenant in whom, he had 
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just cause, after more than two years of hard and chequered warfare, 
passed through side by side, to place implicit confidence : — 

“ The army was to be directed against that of Johnston, lying on the defen- 
sive strongly intrenched at Dalton. I was required to follow it up closely and 
persistently, so that in no event could any part be detached to assist General 
Lee in Virginia ; General Grant undertaking in like manner to keep Lee so 
busy that he could not respond to any calls of help by Johnston. Neither 
Atlanta, nor Augusta, nor Savannah was the objective, but the army of Joseph 
Johnston go where it might.” 

As to that commander, his views can only bo explained by referring 
briefly to his correspondence with Richmond. A* dispatch received in 
March told him that President Davis intended presently to raise 
his forco of 41,000 fighting men to 75,000, and urged him to move 
boldly into Tennessee. But the reinforcements thus promised were 
only to join him on the advance, and were at first made wholly con- 
tingent on his adopting this offensive line of action. Johnston's 
second reply was (and none could be more proper, the former having 
pointed out the difficulties sufficientl}') : — “In my dispatch of the 18th 
I expressly accept taking the offensive ; only differ with you as to 
details. I assume that the enemy will be prepared to advance before 
we are, and will make it to our advantage. Therefore I propose, as 
necessary both for the offensive and defensive, fb assemble our troops 
here immediately. Other preparations for advance are going on." 
But there was no happy union of thought on tliis side, where Bragg, 
whom Johnston had superseded after his failure of the autumn, was 
now Jefferson Duaus's chief military adviser. The contrast in this 
respect is striking from the very first with the perfect harmony of 
Grant and Sherman. Yet Johnston, it will he seen, had in no case 
any thought of running away, and it only remained for Sherman 
to move to bring on the collision both looked for. Accordingly at 
daybreak on the 8th May the opposing armies were in each other's 
presence, and began to engage. 

From this time until the middle of July they never paused in the 
struggle, which took a form unknown heretofore in modem war. 
Sherman had to combine the double purpose of pressing his adver- 
sary back and keeping intact in his own rear the line of railroad 
to Chattanooga, by which alone he could subsist his forces. John- 
ston had only to do his best to resist, whether by obstinate opposi- 
tion in front or injuring the great communication on which the 
Federals depended, and which, if interrupted, would stop their 
advance at once. His task might therefore, at first sight, seem 
simple. But, on the other hand, his forces were far inferior. At 
Dalton, when the campaign began, he commanded less than 
45,000 men, exclusive of a weak division of cavalry, and though 
afterwards joined by Polk's army corps, which came in by detach- 
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ments, and two more divisions of horse, he never, according to 
Sherman’s admission, had more than about one-half the number of 
the Federals, whose [losses were constantly supplied from their rear. 
Sherman, indeed, reckoned fully on this numerical superiority. He 
not only, as he frankly states, was prepared to lose two to one, if 
necessary, in carrying out his design, but on finding Johnston 
covered at Dalton, as at almost every halting- place subsequently, “by 
intrenchments as dangerous to assault as a permanent fort,” he 
resolved from the first to risk no open attack. Probably in thus 
deciding he took counsel from those bloody repulses which in Vir- 
ginia had dangerously weakened the Federals more than once, and 
almost turned the scale of war against their cause. But it was open 
to him, instead of direct assault, to adopt on a grander scale the old 
€ War of Positions/ of the days of Gustav as and Turcnne, when 
both armies protected themselves on their fighting ground, and sought 
for advantage in either outflanking the enemy or cutting off his 
supplies. The former process, though a slow one, might be called sure 
with such superior numbers at his command. With a main force 
equal to Johnston’s, it would be always possible to cover and watch 
the latter’s front, whilst one or both wings, steadily extending behind 
similar works, must in the end get so far beyond or round the Con- 
federates as to make - their communications unsafe, if their flanks 
were not already laid bare. Either danger must drive them to a 
retreat, since the only alternative would be a sudden passage to the 
offensive, and an attack on the Federal intrenchments — an error that 
Sherman would have been too glad to see his adversary fall into, but 
which he very wisely did not anticipate from Johnston, who had more 
of the Fabius than the Marcellus in his tactics. As might be 
expected from one known in peace as a skilled professor, Sherman’s 
technical description of the series of operations that went on is 
simple and masterly, and we quote it, very slightly abbreviated : — 

“Finding tho enemy’s position covered by intrenchments, wo in like manner 
covered our lines of battle by similar works ; even our skirmishers learning to 
cover themselves by the simplest and best forms, such as rails or logs piled to 
make a simple lunette, covered on the outside with earth thrown up at night. 
Both sides used the same model of rifle- trench, varied according to the ground. 
The trees and bushes were cut away for more than a hundred yards in front, 
serving as an abattis or entanglement ; the parapet varied from four to six feet 
high, the earth taken from a ditch outside and from a covered way inside, and 
this parapet surmounted by a ‘ hoadlog ’ composed of the trunk of a tree lying 
along the crest, and resting on notches cut in other trunks inclined back, in 
case it should be struck by a cannon shot. The men of both armies became 
extremely skilful at this work, because each realised its importance to himself, 
so that it required no orders. As soon as a brigade fancied a position, it would 
sot to work with a will, and would construct such a parapet in a night.” 

And Sherman adds that his own men had their labours lightened 
'by corps of pioneers, raised out of freed slaves, 200 of whom, receiv- 
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ing each ten dollars a month and free rations, were assigned to 
every division. 

Now it follows that the ten weeks’ campaign which succeeded can 
have but little of the lurid interest that attaches from their desperate 
and bloody nature to many great scenes in modem war. The whole 
mass of 100,000 combatants led by the Federal commander hardly 
lost more men in the two months of May and June than he had him- 
self seen struck down or captured out of only 40,000 on his side in the 
bloody affair of Shiloh, where the armies towards its close faced each 
other in two rude lines at short rifle-range, just as the Germans and 
French did at Mars-la-Tour. This campaign of ^Atlanta, unlike other 
great contests which the world has watched in our own or our 
grandfathers’ times, resembled rather the combat of two skilful 
fencers with the foils, where one by greater length of arm and 
almost by physical weight gradually presses his antagonist back- 
wards, than the deadly struggle between two swordsmen, which ends 
only when one is stretched prostrate on the ground. Thus it actually 
took the Federals from the 18th June to the 3rd July to manoeuvre 
Johnston from his one set of positions about Kenesaw. Yet the 
pressure on him never slackened, being as continuous and energetic 
as his resistance was obstinate. And so the inevitable process went 
Bteadily forward. From Dalton the Confederates were forced back 
on Ilesaca, M'Plierson, who suddenly outflankwl them, losing here 
(according to Sherman) tlio one great opportunity of the campaign ; 
from llcsaca they fell back to Cassville, and made as though to fight 
without cover; but from Cassville (where Johnston’s lieutenants 
questioned his proposal to risk a general action) they retired suddenly 
to the Allatoona Pass and New Hope, named by the soldiers Hell- 
hole, in remembrance of the hard struggles which followed for its 
possession ; from New Hope they again retreated to Kenesaw and 
Marietta, whence Johnston finally fell back on the broad Chatta- 
hoochee, the chief river of the district, and attempted to hold its 
passage ; but there turned again, he retired quickly into the line of 
works which had for many weeks been preparing to give him the 
means of protecting Atlanta, the great railroad junction which the 
instinct of the commander on either side told him was vital to the 
Confederacy. Here on the 17th July Johnston was suddenly super- 
seded by a telegraphic dispatch from Richmond, and the campaign, 
bo far as he was concerned, was over. Hood who succeeded, a man 
described to Sherman as “ bold even to rashness,” a character his 
adversary does not contradict, at once laid aside thp Fabian 
policy which had caused, nominally at least, the disgrace of his 
predecessor, and commenced a scries of those offensive strokes which 
Johnston had avoided, and which were repulsed with such crushing 
effect as for ever to discredit his temerity, and finally ended m his 
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drawing* off the shattered remains of his army and leaving Atlanta 
to the Federals, with Georgia open, and the road free through that 
state and the Carolinas to the rear of Lee at Richmond, a route 
Sherman was steadily pursuing when the war came to an end with 
the surrender of the Army of Virginia to Grant. 

Of the details of the works from behind which this singular 
struggle was carried on, enough has been said. Its general course 
is vividly told in a dispatch of Sherman’s, telegraphed by him to 
Washington when he was about half-way, and intended as a 
summary of the events of the first six weeks. 

“ We continued,” he fays, “ to press forward on the principle of an advance 
against fortified positions. The whole country is one vast fort, and Johnston 
must have at least fifty miles of connected trenches, with abattis and finished 
batteries. We gain ground daily, fighting all tlio time. ... Our lines ure 
now in close contact, and tho fighting is incessant, with a good deal of artillery 
fire. As fast as we gain one position, tho enemy has another all ready ; but I 
think he will soon have to let go Kenesaw, which is tho key to tho whole 
countiy.” 

The letting go did indeed happen, but not for more than a fort- 
night afterwards ; and the rate of progress being so infinitesimal at 
the strongest points, it is not surprising to learn that it took full ten 
weeks to force Johnston back from Dalton to Atlanta, a distance of 
just eighty miles as the crow flies, the average rate therefore being 
but a very little over a mile a day. But though thus slow, it was 
not the less Bure. And as this long series of struggles went on with 
the one invariable result of a retreat on the Confederate side, Sberman 
grew, as his correspondence shows, more confident than ever in his 
superiority. Thus, on arriving in front of the bridgehead on the 
Chattahoochee River, the last great obstacle before the lines of Atlanta, 
he tells us: “I knew that Johnston could not remain long on the west 
bank [where his army held the strong works covering the main 
passage], for I could easily practise on that ground to better advantage 
^our former tactics of intrenching a moiety of our army in his front, 
ahd with the rest cross the river, and threaten cither his rear or the 
city of Atlanta itself.” And to Halleck he wrote : “ I propose to 
study the crossing of the Chattahoochee, and when all is ready to move 
quickly; as a beginning I will keep the troops, &c., well back from 
the river, and only display our picket line. . . We have pontoons 
enough for four bridges, but as our crossing will bo resisted we 
must manoeuvre.” And manoeuvre he did accordingly ; but 
Johnston, who little expected his own coming supersession, and who 
had determined to make his real stand behind the Peach-tree Creek, 

* stream flowing near Atlanta, abandoned his works in front of the 
Chattahoochee when he found his adversary turning him once more 
Vy a passage higher up, and retreated to the final position which he 
ym holding when ordered to resign his command to Hood. At 
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this point, and indeed throughout the events of this long struggle, 
there is, except on one head, to be noticed later, such an undesigned 
and striking coincidence between the narratives of the two com- 
manders as convinces the reader of the perfect honesty of each from 
the testimony of the other. As we said at the outset, each 
knows how to respect his adversary’s qualities. But as suspicion 
has often been thrown on the praise bestowed on a general by his 
opponent, it may be permitted us to inquire independently how far 
each fully came up to his allotted task. 

As to Sherman, we have at hand a very fitting standard of com- 
parison. General Grant himself took the personal leadership in 
Virginia, where Lee, with an army nearly equal in strength to 
that of Johnston, had to cover Richmond, as his comrade Atlanta. 
If the country was more difficult, and therefore more suitable for 
defence, than that on the Georgian frontier, on the other hand 
Grant had nearly half as many men again more in his fighting force 
than Sherman, witli trains fully proportioned to their need. Though 
well aware of the resources his adversary so well knew how to draw 
from the dense nature of the terrain, he had not the patience of 
Sherman in accommodating himself at once to the system of warfare 
that circumstances seemed to impose on both alike. He crossed the 
Rapidan, therefore, on the direct way from Washington to Richmond, 
determined, as he himself expressed it, “to fight it out on this line.” 
Again and again he threw himself on his stubborn foe to be beaten 
back with loss ; with heaviest loss of all in his fifth and last attempt 
to gain a direct passage to Richmond in the Battle of Cold Harbour. 
Finally, he was forced, after losing over 50,000 men in these 
endeavours to break down his adversary’s guard by main force, to 
cross the James to the south side of Richmond. And here, only 
after another fruitless effort to surprise the Confederate lines, which 
cost him thousands of lives, he set himself to besiege Richmond 
by the same 6low process of burrowing investment which had proved 
successful in his hands at Vicksburg. The excuses offered for these 
proceedings are two : the necessity he saw' for wearing down the 
hitherto victorious array of Lee by constant “ attrition,” and his 
desire to meet President Lincoln’s personal wish of keeping the 
advancing army between Washington and that redoubtable enemy. 
The latter is of course disposed of in the view of any fair critic by 
the fact that, however desirable this may have been, it proved 
simply impossible to cover Washington consistently with carrying out 
the required advance on Richmond. It should never h&v$ been put 
forward by General Grant’s friends at all. Any real defence must 
lie in the fact that Lee could certainly much less well afford to lose 
men than his adversary, and that though he defeated the latter again 
and again, with a total loss of over GO, 000 men, during the months* 
of May and June, it cost him 20,000 of his lesser numbers to do 
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this. Giving this consideration the fullest weight, however, it is 
not the less certain that in some of his actions Grant threw away 
vast numbers of lives without inflicting compensating loss. This was 
admittedly the case in the Battle of Cold Ilarbour, already men* 
tioned; and was hardly less so in the attempt made a fortnight 
later to carry by a coup-de~main the Petersburg lines to the south 
of Richmond when the army first approached them. Sherman, as* 
we know, followed an altogether different course from first to last. 
The material result was that the whole fighting of May and June 
cost him but 16,800 men in all, whilst Johnston lost 9,300 (ex- 
clusive of prisoners, the number of which is disputed), and was there- 
fore far more seriously diminished in proportion to his adversary. It 
has been said that Sherman took a full month longer to work his way 
up to the Atlanta lines than Grant to those of Petersburg. But the 
reply to this is more favourable to his reputation than anything yet 
stated; for he had no strategic choice as to liis general line of 
advance on Atlanta, whilst Grant, with a large fleet at his com- 
mand and the sea to work from, might have landed at the outset 
on the Richmond peninsula, or in the River James before Petersburg, 
without any fighting at all. To be plain, there would be hardly 
any comparison between these two generals if they were judged by 
their performances in<*1864. Grant's unwearied energy and tenacity 
in the western campaigns during the dark days of the Union cause 
had well earned for him the high place he held, lie had had the 
extraordinary merit in a general of raw troops of not allowing that he 
could be beaten, and so winning back their confidence in themselves* 
But a strong prejudice against the Army of the Potomac, which, 
having never served with, he believed had not been boldly enough 
handled ; a desire to prove his own personal superiority over the 
great general whom the Union had learnt to dread ; and possibly a 
just belief that on strategical grounds it was necessary at all costs to 
hold closely to a foe so full of resource and combination : these may 
account for his conduct in the spring of 1864, but they cannot 
wholly excuse it. And the proof of Sherman's great superiority 
in the particular warfare "which tested the abilities of both so 
equally was that, although it did take him some weeks longer to 
get in sight of the city w r hich hud become his 1 objective/ he 
could, on arriving before it, write confidently of the fine spirits of 
his troops, and the steady continuance of active operations, which 
would soon place Atlanta in his hands ; while at the very same 
time Grant had to sit down before Richmond with an army so dis- 
pirited by its losses, that it was necessary for it to remain intrenched 
sind almost motionless for the next seven months, until famine and 
suffering had done their slow work on the defenders. Then indeed, 
but not till then, the investors of the Confederate capital felt their 
ML advantage, and reinforced and fully supplied with all that could 
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make troops efficient, they were once more ready and eager to make 
the outflanking movements which stretched Lee’s line until it broke, 
and compelled him to succumb to his fate. Resting on this year’s 
history viewed singly, Sherman must be pronounced a very master 
of the art of war in a close and wooded country, superior by far to 
his bolder but less sagacious chief, and unmatched anywhere unless 
it be by Lee himself, or the general who so stoutly opposed him. 

If men were to be judged of solely by the difficulties they over- 
come, independently of the direct results achieved, then General 
Johnston might fitly head the list of great American commanders ; 
for on his side was neither the supreme military power wielded by 
Grant, nor the prestige which made Lee almost independent of those 
who nominally controlled him ; much less the harmony of thought 
and action with his superior that assisted Sherman from first to last. 
A dictatorial President, puffed up, as his despatches show, with mis- 
taken belief in his own military judgment, and advised by the very 
officer whom Johnston had superseded, was from the moment of the 
latter’s appointment disposed to interfere with his arrangements and 
prescribe his strategy. Ilis supplies came from various States, and 
were collected by officers not directly responsible to him. The very 
reinforcing of his army by troops unused elsewhere, so as to give him 
such a force as was actually needful for the defence of Georgia, was 
at first (as has been shown) made contingcnton his carrying out a 
desperate if not wholly impracticable advance into the hostile lines. 
His men, to whom he came us a stranger, were neither attached 
personally to their chief, like the Army of Virginia, nor improved 
in discipline to the same degree as their adversaries ; a defect alone 
sufficient to account for the many Confederate failures of the latter 
part of the war. His chiefs of corps, on one important occasion at 
least, at Resaoa, seemed to challenge his views with that absence of 
respect for authority which augured ill for the endurance of their 
men if tested by adversity. In all these points, therefore, he was 
at a striking disadvantage as regarded his opponent ; yet with these 
against him, and with but one-lialf the number of the Federals, he 
contrived to hold them back, led though they wero with such versa- 
tile skill and unwearied energy as the records of modern war can 
hardly match, for nearly two months and a half, in the advance which 
an active pedestrian could have mado in as many days. Surely this is 
of itself a sufficient testimony to his powers of leadership. One 
day of faltering when halted, one hour of hesitation when it became 
necessary to fall back, might have brought instant ruin # to him and 
his army. To a sober mind it needs no argument to show that he 
was right in refusing to rush wildly forward into Tennessee, to suffer 
such a defeat as the Confederates met before Nashville later in the 
war, when the State was comparatively ‘stripped of troops, and Shetf- 
man far away : and that he was right in keeping a strict defensive 
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during the actual campaign, seems sufficiently proved by the fatal 
results that attended the transfer of his army into the hands of the 
hard-fighting general who so speedily ruined it. What he might 
have ventured had a rasher or less wary commander, such as Grant 
himself for instance, been before him, is as impossible to say as it 
would be to declare what would have been the result to Lee had Sher- 
man taken the place of Grant in Virginia. As things actually were 
disposed, it is not too much to declare that Johnston's doing what he 
did, with the limited means at his command, is a feat that should 
leave his name in the annals of defensive war at least as high as 
that of Fabius, or Tifrenno, or Moreau. 

As we have spoken of one question on which the two commanders, 
in their narratives, differ widely, it is but fair to state what that is. It 
concerns the total losses suffered by the Confederates during their 
retreat, and its proportion to that of their enemies. Writing before 
his former adversary, and anxious to make good his cause against 
those who, certainly with as little justice as good sense, had stripped 
him of his command, Johnston undoubtedly over-estimates the latter 
largely, making it, from such doubtful evidence as “ the statements 
of prisoners and publications in the newspapers,” possibly six times 
as great as his own. The vastness of this error appears to have 
arisen from his impr^sion that, as the attacking side in intrenched 
work suffers notoriously the most, so this must have been the case 
throughout the advance on Atlanta. It was so indeed, to some 
extent, as Sherman’s own comparison of the Federal official state- 
ments with those cited on the other side by Johnston, sufficiently 
shows. But the proportion of his enemies disabled, which Johnston 
would have made fifty thousand, was really not one-tliird of that 
number ; and this strange error is useful as showing that the mere 
guesses, even of the most experienced and skilful, cannot in such 
matters be relied on. This unintentional exaggeration, for such we 
fully believe it, has been made a serious charge against Johnston's 
character by those about President Davis, whose interest it was to 
damage it ; and, as presently shown, it was the only one of several 
adduced that had any basis of truth. 

The proportion of losses which Johnston himself insists on as a test 
of his generalship, naturally includes a consideration of that on his own 
side. And this brings us to the only point on which the narratives 
of the two commanders cannot by any moans be reconciled. For whilst 
Sherman very properly reduces that on his own side by fair proof to 
its proper dimensions, he is hardly less inclined than his adversary was 
to swell that of the other. Writing, however, with Johnston's narra- 
tive before him, he had no reason that could excuse a guess at the 
numbers of killed and wounded. The Confederate commander, how- 
ever, gives no numerical statement of his missing, or, in plain words, 
prisoners ; and Sherman, therefore, proceeds (Sherman, vol ii. chap. 
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xvi.), to do this for him, by means simple enough certainly, but, as it 
seems to us, curiously inaccurate. He takes the numerical strength of 
the Confederates known as captured, no less than 13,000 in all, for the 
whole campaign of four months and a half, and then assumes that in 
May and June 44 a due proportion ” of these, over 5,000 in fact, might 
have been taken from J ohnston, and should be charged, as it were, to 
his account. But this whole campaign, it should be noted, included 
the bloody series of actions before and round Atlanta, in which 
General Hood’s bold offensive movements were made, and turned out 
so ill for his cause. What his fruitless attacks were in their direct 
results is shown in such reports as that of General Logan (Sherman, 
vol. ii. p. 90), which states, “six successive ’charges were made 
against my liues protected by logs and rails, and they were six times 
gallantly repulsed, each time with fearful loss to the enemy.” 
Such unsuccessful charges would account for any number of 
prisoners ; whilst Johnston’s cautious tactics excluded the possibility 
of losing many. To charge him on the authority of a vague general 
return witli “ a due proportion ” of Hood’s losses, seems to us not 
merely unhistorical, but extremely unjust to a distinguished enemy. 
Johnston’s own account of the matter, written before this, and in 
answer to attacks made on him at Hiclimond, is simple and straight- 
forward enough, and as it agrees exactly in general bearing with the 
description of his tactics furnished by his adversary, we prefer to 
adopt it unhesitatingly as the fairer estimate. After explaining that 
the rumour of a large number of prisoners being taken, first arose 
in tbe South from the practice of leaving oil the 4 returns of 
strength ’ all those the corps present had lost in the two previous 
years, he gives the facts in detail, as follows : — 44 The only prisoners 
taken from us during this campaign that I heard of,” (lie is speaking 
of course wholly of his own period of command) 44 were a company 
of skirmishers of Hardee’s corps, and an outpost of Hood’s,” (some 
two hundred men), 44 captured about the middle of January, and a 
few taken from the right of Walker’s and left of French’s skir- 
mishers on the 27th. As wo usually fought in intrenched lines, 
which were always held, the enemy rarely had an opportunity to 
take prisoners ; ” — a remark so justified by common sense that we 
strongly suspect that had Sherman here been acting as a disinterested 
critic, instead of being fired by the spirit of controversy, he would 
haye been the first to assent to it. As it is, ho has been plainly led 
away by tho desire to prove too much, and after exposing Johnston’s 
error as to the Federals, he has multiplied, as it seems^to us, the 
Confederate loss of prisoners during their contest by a much larger 
proportion than that of Johnston’s very looso guess at the number 
of Federals put hors cle combat . It is here, as ever, most true, that 
no man is to be accounted a safe judge in his own cause. * 

As Johnston has taken up the argument for himself in the matter 
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of his removal, the grounds of this may be mentioned as he candidly 
states them. The principal were that he persistently disregarded 
the President’s instructions; that he would not fight the enemy; 
that he refused to defend Atlanta ; that he refused to communicate 
with General Bragg (then Chief of Staff to President Davis) in 
relation to the operations ; that he disregarded Bragg’s instructions 
to attack the enemy ; and that he grossly exaggerated the strength 
and losses of the enemy. Of the last enough has been said. Of the 
rest it is clear that the only one that can have any sting in it, as it 
was the only one that really caused his supersession, was his per- 
sistent defensive action and repeated falling back. And this is 
answered thoroughly by the comparison he draws in some detail 
between his own retreat and certain others which President Davis 
had fully approved. But, in truth, this elaborate defence of his is 
wholly superfluous. The circumstances that followed have done 
more justice to his reputation than could a library of controversy. 
That the general selected to succeed him pursued the opposite policy, 
and ruined his army and reputation by it, would be sufficient to 
clear Johnston’s name of this charge of timidity in the eyes of 
history. But his true revenge was a much higher one than the 
failure of another. For, in the last extremity of the Confederacy, 
Richmond tottering to its inevitable fall, Grant daily increasing his 
pressure on its lines*, and Sherman moving steadily through the 
Carolinas with the host that had carried terror through the heart 
of the South, prepared to deal the filial stroke to the defence of its 
capital, the dismissed General-in-Chief of the Confederate army of 
Tennessee was suddenly called from his retirement to take com- 
mand of its poor relics, and slay, if it were possible, the fatal march 
northward of his old adversary. The disproportion of forces now 
existing between himself and Sherman was so immense that it takes 
off the military interest from what followed. It is enough to saj 
that Johnston did all man could do whilst the war still lasted ; and 
when the surrender of Lee showed that the time for fighting had gone 
by, he surrendered his troops, and with them what remained of the 
Confederacy, on terms more honourable than ever closed a civil war 
beforo. The tribute thus involuntarily paid to his powers by tboso 
who bad most slighted them not many months before, is a testimony 
before which even personal enmity must yield, and leaves his 
military character as free from blemish as he himself could desire. 

Are we, therefore, to pass with him into unqualified condemnation 
of those who played this part, who alternately disgraced their com- 
mander, and then appealed to his patriotism to aid them in their 
extremity ? The very recital of the facts certainly raises a generous 
warmth in the reader; and for a moment one may pardon certain bitter 
words that are found in the general’s review of tho war, which 
directly ascribe the failure of the South to establish its inde- 
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pendence, not to inferior means in wealth and population, but simply 
to the maladministration of the Government that used himself so ill. 
But, to be wholly just, there is something to be said for the view 
taken by Davis and his Cabinet when they superseded their general 
in Georgia. Having conversed much on this very point with one 
of those chiefly concerned, who was daily in the council-chamber at 
Richmond, we have become convinced that the act on which this 
part of the war turned was dictated by motives by no means wantonly 
capricious, or in any true sense personal, but rather by a thoroughly 
false view of the military situation. The Richmond Government 
was, in fact, perfectly blinded by certain successes of the earlier part 
of the war ; and Bragg, its only military advisor, lacked the insight 
or the honesty to explain to it that the disproportion of fighting 
power which had certainly at ono time existed, whatever its cause, 
was passing away. The Federals had fought and endured until they 
established themselves in a position of military equality which was 
not understood, and, of course, not admitted by those who controlled 
the armies opposed to them. Above all, the chiefs of the Confederacy 
could not imagine that the Union had actually found generals equal 
to their own in boldness and skill. Hence it followed that when the 
Richmond Cabinet had taken measures for raising its army in Georgia 
to 60,000 men — more than Lee had at his command — it could not 
realise the whole facts of the case, nor understand that this host of 
bravo men, if led with proper spirit, could be held in check and 
forced to remain entirely on the defensive by any force under any 
commander the North could range against it. The mistake was a 
natural one, perhaps ; but those w r ho made it with open eyes cannot 
be excused from the chargo of levity. Sherman’s reputation, and the 
immense strength of the army ho commanded, were well known at 
that era even on this side of the Atlantic, and ought not to have been 
ignored at Richmond. At the worst, however, the error was one 
due to want of judgment and self-will. The graver charge of 
personal malice that Johnston’s bitter defence would imply, need not 
have been made at this late date against the fallen leaders of the 
Confederacy. 

If the tone of the Apologia of the Southern general be not all that 
one could desire, what shall be said of that of his antagonist, who in 
1864, as in 1875, had no character to clear, no misfortune to avenge, 
no want of sympathy between himself and his superiors to thwart his 
purpose? Fame, fortune, dignity, military rank, and honours as 
high as a republic can award, have followed on his success. Yet 
seldom were any memoirs over published that have givefi so much 
offence to individuals as his, and we fear not always with full excuse. 
It was surely, for instance, not necessary for any historical purpose 
to quote Hollcck’s private opinions on General Hooker, with hia 
allusions to the failing that had cost that officer his commission 'in 
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days long before the war ; or to drag into an account of the organi- 
zation of his own army, the old forgotten incident of the indiscretion 
of his former rival, General Buell, in writing to the press when he 
thought himself unfairly used by Grant ; nor even to pour ridicule 
on the “ political generals,” whose fitness he was privately ordered to 
report on, one of whom it seems was glad to take lessons in elementary 
drill from a lieutenant in his own brigade. If there be any excuse 
for a great man satirising lesser ones, it may bo allowed, no doubt, 
when he is writing freely who has himself been foully slandered. 
Sherman had not long held his general's rank when Cameron, the 
then Secretary at W^r, annoyed at his outspoken prophecy as to the 
difficulties that lay before those who would re-establish the Union 
by force, spread the malignant report that he was out of his mind, 
on which, he says, “ the newspapers kept harping, and paralysed my 
efforts,; so that in spite of myself they tortured from me some acts and 
words of imprudence ; ” indeed, they actually forced him into a 
brief temporary retirement from duty. This persecution, be it 
observed, was the direct result of his refusing to wrest his sound 
military view as a general to suit the visions of a politician ; and it 
may account for his special animosity to all those who anywhere in 
the war strove to make the military considerations on which he held 
the life of the Union jp depend, subordinate to the politics of the day. 
But there is a carping and needless severity in the manner in which 
he speaks of his most faithful lieutenants, as the lamented Maeplierson 
himself, when they failed to come up to his ideal. And certainly his 
differences with the poltiicians of the North cannot justify the tone he 
here and there uses towards those who resisted her arms ; least of all 
his repetition to-day of his own belief uttered (vol. ii. p. 319) at the 
moment of hearing of President Lincoln’s assassination, that Jefferson 
Davis might possibly have been privy to it. ' The cruelly unjust 
words hastily spoken of a fallen foe in 18G5, on the first shock of that 
dreadful national loss, should have been left unrecorded by any one 
not Sherman’s own adversary, in a work deliberately* written ten 
years later. Such spots as these disfigure the volumes in many parts, 
though they cannot take from them their value. They rather diminish 
our faith in the kindliness and candour claimed for the author, as 
we believe justly, by those who know him best. And they are cer- 
tainly not needed to add to the racy vigour which every reader of his 
Memoirs must admire. On the whole we part from the w r ork, as from 
the Narrative of Johnston, with the feeling that neither of these great 
generals would have served his fame the less, had he left the defence 
of his own*reputation, and the exposure of the mistakes of others, in 
the hands of more impartial critics, and contented himself with 
giving a less personal record of his share in the great Atlanta 
campaign, and the war of which it was one of the most interesting 

Charles C. Chesney. 



THE BOOK OF JOB AND PLATO'S DIALOGUE 
ON JUSTICE. 


The author of Literature and Dogma, though not the first to teach, 
has been among the foremost to remind us that the Bible is not a 
simple book, but a library of literature embracing a rich diversity of 
writings of almost every form, and composed under every variety of 
time, place, and circumstance. It would seem plain therefore, 
though it is not apparently so plain as to be always acknowledged, 
that for an appreciative study of the Bible much more is requisite 
than the reading of its contents by the light of an unassisted piety 
can supply. To read with the heart is a good thing ; to read “ with 
the understanding ” is also a good thing : hut while the former does 
not necessarily include the latter, it cannot safely dispense with it — 

“ Alterius sic Altera poscit opcin res et conjurat amice.” 

Our spiritual lot has indeed fallen unto us in happier days than 
those of old : w^o are no longer an ignorant laity under the bondage 
of a somewhat less ignorant clergy ; we are no longer the slaves 
of a volume not to be underfunded of the people, and withheld 
from free circulation. Our Bibles speak to us % in our own tongue, 
and the printing press has made them accessible to all. So far there 
has been undeniably a great advance and a substantial gain, but if 
much has been done, much also remains to do ; however good an 
instrument in itself may be, the mere widespread dissemination of the 
instrument alone cannot be made to supply the place of that inter- 
pretation of its nature and design without which it cannot be 
thoroughly understood, and cannot therefore fulfil its highest inten- 
tion and purpose. The Puritan spirit which pervades so large a 
portion of the religious community, is apt in its zeal against all that 
it deems superstition, to become so engrossed w f ith the motes in the 
eyes of its brethren, as to forget the beam that is in its own eye. 
Idolatry, however, does not cease to be idolatry only because the idol 
has changed from a block to a book. Mariolatry, the worship of 
saints, the worship of forms and ceremonies are swept away as 
worthless dross, only that I3ible-worship may be raised to the vacant 
throne; and when the enthusiasm amid which the Iconoclasts waged 
their warfare has had time to subside, they are seen to be themselves 
in a sense Idolaters. • 

Good people often talk as if the Bible were a magio volume which, 
at some time in the dim twilight of antiquity, had been let fall from 
the heavens upon the earth to serve principally as an armoury 
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whence celestial shafts might be drawn wherewith to pierce the 
harness of the ungodly. Texts of scripture, torn violently from 
their context, are employed to prove or to illustrate something with 
which an incidental verbal correspondence serves but to give them 
a fictitious relation : quotations and references from all the various 
books alike are promiscuously multiplied, as if every line and page 
were of exactly equal value. The individuality of Biblical characters, 
the lights and shades in the lives of Biblical heroes, are made to dis- 
appear in a misty haze of undiscrirainating reverence. The somewhat 
strange appearance in the Sacred Canon of a joyous love-song is 
explained by discovering in it an allegory of Christ and the Church ; 
to describe Abraham as an Arab sheik is even now to send a 
thrill through the hearts of many to whom the idea that the Father 
of the Faithful can in any way be like any one else seems like the 
thin end of the wedge of infidelity. There is no need to overstate 
the matter ; each man’s experience may be left to tell him whether 
these things are not so ; for our part we venture to doubt whether 
anything has tended more to hinder the cause of religion, to alienate 
men from it, and to make it look ridiculous, than the illiterate zeal of 
uncritical pietism and of the Philistinism of faith. 

To study the Bible after a literary sort is not, as is sometimes said, 
to exalt intellectual above moral and religious interests. “ Religious or 
moral truth,” it has t>een well observed, ** is indeed appointed to carry 
forward mankind, Vat not as conceived and expounded by narrow 
minds, not as darkened by the ignorant, not as debased by the super- 
stitious, not as subtilized by the visionary? not as thundered out by 
the intolerant fanatic, not as turned into a drivelling cant by the 
hypocrite.” 

In order to enter into and to follow the character of any national 
literature, in order to breathe its air and to catch its spirit, there is 
needed a strong and continuous intellectual effort ; without this there 
can be no real sympathy but only an external artificial half-hearted 
interest ; its significance and its proportions will not be discerned ; 
it will not speak to us naturally but rhetorically ; we shall only hear 
it, not as it were over-hear it ; we may be with it but never of it. 
If, then, this be true of literature generally, it is true also of the 
Bible. Considered, as from one aspect at least wo are entitled to 
consider them, as a treasure-house of Hebrew literature, the Old 
Testament scriptures, apart from admitted divergences of religious 
opinion as to their source, and as to the nature of their inspiration, 
exercise an independent intellectual attraction of their own, as being 
the harmonious expression in various tones aiid colours of the prp- 
gressive mind of a nation to which so momentous a part has been 
assigned in the history of the world. Pre-eminent in interest among 
these writings stands the Book of Job. Belonging to a group of 
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which the Proverbs of Solomon and the Book of Ecclesiastes, in the 
Canon, and The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach and the Wisdom of 
Solomon, in the Apocrypha, are also members, its tone reminds us 
rather of tho Greek drama and of Greek philosophy than of Hebrew 
poetry ; it recalls to us the tragedies of Sophocles and the dialogues 
of Plato. Of the spirit of Judaism, the spirit of exclusiveness and 
narrowness, it knows nothing ; its interest is not local or ephemeral, 
but for all men and for all time ; the mystery of suffering which is 
its theme, must remain for us a mystery, while we remain what 
we are, and the waves of human sorrow surge in vain around it, 
as about the base of some bleak and pitiless cliff which robs them 
of the sunshine that is playing round the heists above. We did 
not make the problem, nor can we discover its solution, but then 
neither can we avoid it ; it was “ born in the air above ; its parentage 
is of heaven alone ; man’s mortal nature begat it not, nor can for- 
getfulness ever lull it to sleep ; great in it is the power of God 
and it groweth not old.” 1 

It is the characteristic of all great works of genius, that they 
appeal to our common humanity ; their abiding attraction for us and 
power over us lies in this, that while men change, man remains 
man still ; in its littleness and greatness, in its doubts and aspira- 
tions, in its collision with circumstances and its reconciliation with 
them, in its “ obstinate questionings of sense t\pd outward things,” 
the inner life of the soul presents problems of unfading freshness to 
the imagination, in its musings upon which it weaves the unity of 
poetry, pliilosoph}', and art. From what quarter or in what guise 
the open secret may be announced matters little : whether as an 
echo from the ancient hills of Idumaea, or as a voice from classic 
Greece or medinoval Italy, whether heard in Hamlet, or in Lear, 
or in Faust, it comes alike from man to men, and awakening the 
universal sympathy of the heart quickens in all who have ears to 
hear a sense of spiritual fellowship and communion. In selecting, 
for comparison with the Book of Job, a work in many respects so 
dissimilar as the Platonic dialogue about Justice, we may perhaps 
seem to have gone needlessly out of our way ; would not the dramas 
of Sophocles, it may be said, have afforded a closer analogy to the 
religious and moral sentiments of Job, and the iEschylean theory of v 
a direct and visible retribution to the arguments of Job’s friends? ' 
Does not the doctrine urged by Elihu, that punishment and suffering 
a te remedial and not vindictive in their purpose, find an apt parallel 
in tho path which OEdipus the king is made to travel from the 
dread darkness of the avenging Erinnyes to the grove of the ft gracious 
ones,” the Eumenides, at Colonus P 

Probably it is so : for mero closeness of analogy Greek tragedy 

(1) Soph. CEd. T. 870. 
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comes perhaps nearer to this Hebrew drama than does Greek phi- 
losophy, but the object in view has been not so much to institute a 
comparison between the Book of Job and its nearest counterpart in 
the literature of Greece, as to attempt to view the main problem of 
that book side by side with the problem which forms the theme of the 
Socratic dialogue on Justice, in order to bring out the unity of moral 
principle which appears to underlie them, and to consider whether 
the analogy between the two discussions may not, even if it be 
remote, yet nevertheless be real. 

Stripped of all that belongs merely to the mode of its presentation, 
the fundamental question is in either case one concerning the essential 
nature of goodness, integrity, or, in the broad sense, justice : what 
is its relation to external circumstances, to prosperity, to happiness P 
Is its foundation a shrewd piety, and its determining principle an 
enlightened self-interest? It is obvious, however, that the same 
question cannot but take a different colouring according to the 
genius of the writer and the nature of his materials. The Book of 
Job takes as its basis the tradition of the patriarch’s sufferings, the 
Platonic dialogue the character of the Greek city-state ; the one 
/teaches by example, the other by discussion ; the Semitic philosopher 
! is austere, passionate, profoundly religious, the Greek is artistic, 
calm, human ; the one has in vie^y the relation of man to God, the 
other the relation of man to the State and to society, 
i u Doth Job fear dod for nought f” “Does selfishness determine 
sfjustice ? ” These are respectively the questions which the two 
dramas are the attempts to answer, and the question of “ the adver- 
sary,” in the one case, differs rather in form than in reality from 
the question of Glaucon in the other. Religion und morality go 
hand in hand, and not even terrestrial charts can be drawn without 
celestial observations. But before proceeding to trace the thread of 
the main argument that runs through the two dialogues under con- 
sideration, it may not perhaps be without interest to notice some 
subordinate features of resemblance which serve to establish a kind of 
ideal kinship between them. In the first place, then, there is 
embodied in the plot of either drama a manifest collision between 
antagonistic' principles and creeds, between the tradition of the 
'elders and the free thinking of a younger generation with new 
experiences and new ideas. It would be false to draw, except in 
the merest outline, a comparison between the characters in the two 
poems, or to press a dramatic analogy into a detailed likeness ; but 
the introduction upon the scene of Eliphaz — who ranks himself with 
“ the gray headed and very aged men ” 1 — may recall to the readers* of 
Plato the old man Gephalus, whom Socrates finds “ seated on a 
cushioned chair with a garland upon his head, as he chanced to have 
’ (I) Job xv. 10, 
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been offering a sacrifice,” and whom he thinks "looking greatly aged.” 
The younger Zophar, quoting the poetic parables of the marsh- 
fed rush, of the spider's web, of the tree whose branch is green 
but whose root is on the stones, 1 and representing, equally with 
Eliphaz, the accepted morality of tradition, finds his antitype in the 
youthful Polemarchus, whom Cephalus leaves "heir to the discussion,” 
and who thinks it no easy matter to disbelieve Simonides, seeing 
that he was "a wise and inspired man” (De Rep. 331). But 
whatever may be thought of such less obvious and perhaps even 
fanciful resemblances, and while it is scarcely necessary to remark 
that the main collision in the Platonic dialogue is not between the 
old and the new morality, but between the spirit of the new morality 
itself as embodied in the sophistical teaching, and the spirit of the 
Platonic Socrates, still there can be no question that between the 
epoch in the national history of the Hebrews which is filled by the 
reign of Solomon, and that period so familiar and of such intense 
interest to the student of Greek history which followed immediately 
on the Persian wars, 2 there is a real correspondence in their 
results upon the national mind. The reign of Solomon marks the 
time during which the Hebrews came into friendly contact with 
.surrounding nations, and when, as an inevitable consequence, the old 
spirit of exclusiveness and isolation w r as beginning to give place to 
larger and wider ideas. Solomon’s queen wa«| the daughter of 
Vaphres, king of Egypt ; his close ally was Hiram, king of Tyre ; 
and the secluded inland Israelites, becoming joined with the sailors 
of Phoenicia, must have been all the more open, from their long sleep, 
to that intellectual reaction which history proves to be excited in 
the minds of men by the revolutionising magic of the sea. A new 
direction was given to Jewish thought : in the place of the Prophet 
and the Psalmist there arose a literary' spirit which fof*ms the only 
counterpart in the history of the Jew r s to the rise of the Greek 
philosophy. Curtius tells us what were the first effects of the 
parallel movement in Greece (" Hist, of Greece,” vol. ii., 425). 
"A direct opposition grew up against the thoughtless life of the 
multitude as well as against the poets, the legislators, and against 
the gods of the people. Homer and Hesiod no longer enjoyed 
respect; simple faith and an honest veneration of what had been 
handed dowm from the ancestors of tho nation, all harmony between 
man and created nature, w’as at an end.” 

Something of a similar opposition meets us in the literature of 
the Solomonian era : it is as though man had begun to think and to 
find contradictions in his thought ; he is driven back upon practical 

(1) Job viii. ii, 

(2) Arifltol. M Polit.” 1341 : u Sxo\a<rrtKurepoi ydp yivopevoi, isai ft «rd <rd Minted 
QpovtiparioQivTig, ir $wtopto paQriatuiQ.” 
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every-day life and sets down proverbs for its better regulation, 
and yet is fain after all to confess, as in tbe sorrowful sighing of 
the Preacher, that “ in much wisdom is much grief, and he 
that increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” We know neither 
the date nor the author of the Book of Job, but it would seem a 
probable theory that the outline of the story may have been drawn 
by a descendant of the patriarch himself, and that with this sketch 
ready to his hand some gifted genius living at the close of the 
Solomonian era may have composed a drama, in some such shape as 
the txtok stands now, with the design of exhibiting the collision of 
the old patriarchal fheory that goodness and external prosperity were 
inseparably united, 'with the contradictory experiences which would 
naturally be brought prominently to light by that contact with more 
developed and more complex civilisations into which Judaism had 
been drawn by a commercial intercourse, whose activity extended 
to Britain and to Spain, to Egypt and to Africa, to Persia and to 
India. 

The belief in visible and temporal retribution is common to all the 
earlier writings of the Hebrews : the wicked cannot long prosper, 
the good cannot long lack prosperity : even if doubts and misgivings 
were suggested by daily experience to a writer’s mind, as would seem 
to be the case, for example, with the author of Psalm lxxiii, he 
speedily dismissed them and betook himself again (as wc may see in 
the close of the Psalm) to the old traditional doctrine. 

It is in the Book of Job that we first find this doctrine deliberately 
and successfully attacked, and its supporters made to receive the 
rebuke of the Almighty in that they had not spoken of Him the 
thing that was right as his servant Job had done (chap. xlii. 7 ). 
The supposed necessary conjunction of iniquity with calamity is 
dissolved, but the mystery of suffering remains without solution, and 
the attempt to vindicate the ways of God to man is practically 
renounced. This sublime drama w r ould appear, therefore, to repre- 
sent a time of transition : its spirit comes to us, 

“ Wandering between two worlds, one dead 
The other powerless to be born.” 

The distribution of happiness and unhappiness in this world is 
seen to be in need of an explanation which the conventional creed 
fails to supply, while the belief in a future life has not yet come in, 
save as a vague yearning, to readjust the unequal balance. The 
integrity of Job, and his profound faith in God as just and good, 
remain Unshake n by the removal one by one of the props by which 
the adversary had declared them to be supported, and the sneer- 
ing taunt, “ Doth Job fear God for nought ? 99 is, As it were, 
withered' up and consumed in the empathic avowal of uncalculating 
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trustfulness with which the sufferer is made to close his reply to the 
three friends : “And unto man he said, Behold the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom, and to depart from evil is understanding ” (chap, 
xxviii. 28). 

Now, it is precisely this unworldliness of spirit which, translated 
from the sphere of religion to that of morality, characterises the 
4f just man ” of the Platonic dialogue and pervades the whole teaching 
•of Platonism. “ It must be taken then as true regarding the just 
man,’ 1 says Socrates towards the end of the discussion, “ whether his 
lot be poverty, or sickness, or any other reputed evil, that it will end 
in some way in his final good, either in this life o» it may be even after 
death ; for surely the gods at least will never neglect a man whose 
mind is set on the earnest endeavour to become righteous, and by the 
practice of virtue to grow so far as man may grow like God” (Do 
Rep. G13, 13). 

It is here then that we find the link for which we search : it is in 
the tone and spirit common to the two dramas that that analogy and 
kinship resides ■which it is so far easier to feel than to express, and 
which we dould wish that an abler hand might be at the pains some 
day to draw with clearer outline. The Book of Job and the Dialogue 
on J ustice, from the point of view from which we are now considering 
them, arc the standing protest of the philosopher and of the poet, 
against the dominion of what is outward ove\ what is inward, of 
circumstances over the will, of the body over the soul, of expediency 
over right, of what is material over what is spiritual. The good 
man as conceived by the author of the Book of Job, gives us the 
religious aspect of the contrast ; the just man as conceived by Plato 
gives us its moral and social aspect : the goodness of the former is 
exhibited as determined by an inward faithfulness and loyalty to 
integrity and truth ; the justice of the latter is exhibited as involving 
a transition from self-seeking to self-sacrifice. Job’s motive for reli- 
gion is not the desire for the flocks and herds with which the God of 
his friends was supposed to reward those who served Him : the motive 
of the Platonic, morality is independent of the encouragements of 
Hesiod or of Homer, of Musocus and Eumolpus, that the gods cause 
the oak-trees of the just 

“ On their crests to hoar acorns, and swarms of bees in their branches, 

And their wool-ladon sheep sink ’neatli the weight of their fleeces.* * 

Finally, if wc set side by side the description which Job gives of the 
wretchedness of bis condition, and the description given by Glaucon 
of the just man in his assumed adversity, we shall find a striking 
correspondence between the pictures respectively presented. “ Know 
now that God hath oppressed me and hath compassed me with His 
net. Behold, I cry out of wrong, but I am not heard : I cry aloud; 
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but there is no justice : He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pass, 
and He hath set darkness in my paths : He hath stripped me of my 
glory, and taken the crown from my head : He hath destroyed me 
on every side, and I am gone : and mine hope hath he removed like a 
tree.” (Job xix. 7-10.) Let us hear now what Glaucon says. He is 
urging Socrates to prove to the assembled company that justice is 
essentially good and injustice essentially evil. With this end in 
view he proceeds to draw a picture of ideal injustice crowned with 
material success, and of ideal justice plunged in external calamities, 
u polishing up (as Socrates says) with energy the two characters for 
the decision, as if they were two statues.” 

•‘Now if we are to form a real judgmont of the life of the just and 
unjust, we must isolate them ; there is no other way ; and how is the isolation 
to be effected? I answer: Let the unjust man bo entirely unjust, and the 
just man entirely just : nothing is to be taken away from either of them, and 
both are to be perfected -for the fulfilment of their respective parts. So let the 
unjust make his unjust attempts in the right way, and keep in the dark if ho 
means to be great in his injustice (he who is detected is nobody) : for the 
highest reach of injustice is to be deemed just when you are not; therefore 
we must allow him, while doing the most unjust acts, to have won for himself 
the greatest reputation for justice. If he has taken a false step he must be 
able to retrieve himself, being one who can speak with effect, if any of his 
deeds come to light, and force his way where force is required, and having 
gifts of courage and strength, and command of money and friends. And at his 
side let us place the Just man in his nobleness and simplicity, Icing, as 
^Bschylus says, and ilot seeming. Let him bo clothed in justice only, and 
have no other covering ; and ho must be imagined in a very different state of 
life from that of the unjust man. Let him bo the best of men, and be esteemed 
to be the worst ; then let us Beo whether his virtue is proof against infamy and 
its consequences. Then when both have reached tho uttermost extreme, tho 
one of justice and the other of injustice, let judgment bo given which of them 
is the happier of the two. The eulogists of injustice will toll you that in 
the case described the just man will be scourged, racked, bound, will have 
his eyes burnt out; and, at last, after suffering every kind of evil, he will 
be crucified.” 1 

Perhaps the passages which have been quoted may suffice to 
indicate what is the nature of that moral relation which it is sought 
to establish between the Hebrew dialogue and the Greek. In religion, 
or in morality, which comes first, duty or happiness P This seems to 
be the most comprehensive mode in which the problem raised can be 
stated. The answer is given in either case in no uncertain tones. 
It is in truth the same answer as that supplied by Christ — “ Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” Such then being the unity of substance 
which underlies the diversity of literary form, and may be disengaged 
from it, Tf e may proceed to fill in the outline that has been sketched 
by a somewhat fuller consideration of the dramatic setting of the 
question in the Book of J ob and in Plato. 

(1) Jowett’s 14 Plato,” vol. ii. p. 183. 
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As either drama opens, it is interesting to notice the picture of life 
to which we are introduced. We seem to be looking on the child- 
hood and on the youth of the world. On the one side, the Patriarchal 
simplicity of the family and the tribe : on the other the city-life of 
Greece. Job, the greatest of all the sons of the east, the rich chieftain 
of the Hauran, the high-priest of his own household, offering up each 
morning burnt offerings according to the number of all his children, 
that they might be sanctified before God. Socrates and Glaucon 
on their way back to Athens, after enjoying the festival just held in 
honour of the Thracian Artemis, and looking forward to a novelty 
promised for the evening in the shape of a torch race on horseback ; 
the kindly hospitality of the old man Cephalus* who makes Socrates 
so welcome ; Glaucon, with the impetuosity and vivacity of youth ; 
his brother Adeimantus, with the gravity and seriousness of maturer 
years; Thrasymachus, the vain, rude, boisterous parody of the 
rhetorical sophist ; the genial air of intellectual sociability ; the keen, 
fresh, natural interest in the discussion of philosophical questions : 
such is the colouring of a contrast which is not without a historical 
interest of its own, a contrast between two phases of the world’s 
development, between Oriental and Western civilisation, between 
Athens and Idumaea. 

It is of essential importance to bear in mind, in order to under- 
stand the true bearing of the argument of the *book, that there is no 
shadow of a doubt thrown upon the goodness and integrity of Job. 
His character is made to receive the witness of God’s own seal : 
“ Hast thou considered my servant Job, that there is none like him 
in the earth, a perfect and an upright man, one that feareth God and 
escheweth evil ? ” and in the sneering reply of the adversary the 
fact of this goodness is implicitly admitted, and its motive only 
impugned: “Then Satan answered the Lord, ‘Doth Job fear God 
for nought ? 9 ” Indeed, nothing throughout the whole poem is 
more beautiful and more touching, nothing seems more to deepen the 
contrast between Job’s innocence and his sufferings, than the descrip- 
tion which is put into his mouth, at the close of the dialogue (chap, 
xxix.), of his former happiness : — 

“ Oh that I were as in months past, as in the days when God preserved me : 
when the Almighty was yet with me, when my children were about me : the 
young men saw me and hid themselves : and tho aged arose and stood up : the 
j>rinces refrained from speaking and laid their hands on their mouth : when 
the ear heard me then it blessed me, and when the eye saw me it gave witness 
to me, because I delivered the oppressed that cried, and the fatherless who had 
no help : the blessing of the wretched came upon me, and I filled, the widow’s 
heart with joy : I put on righteousness and it clothed me, my justice was as 
a robe and a diadem. I was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lame : 
I was a father to the poor ; and the cause of men I knew not I searched oat : 
my glory was fresh in me, and my bow was renewed in my hand : I sat chief 
and dwelt as a king in the army, as one that comforteth the mourners.” 1 
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Such was the man upon whom sorrow came, a man of spotless purity, 
of kindliness and pity, of justice and liberality : a man who knew 
not covetousness nor malice nor envy : a man far above superstition, 
whose worship was not of the host of heaven, of “ the sun when it 
shined or of the moon walking in brightness,” but of God, “ his 
witness in heaven and his champion on high.” Suddenly, in the 
time of winter, his herds of oxen and his asses are plundered by 
marauding bands of Sabacans from the south; a mighty storm 
destroys his seven thousand sheep ; Chaldaean hordes from the north 
drive off his camels ; a hurricane sweeps away his house and children. 
Unmoved by the mgre loss of wealth, these tidings of tlie death of 
his sons and daughters touch him to the quick : Then Job arose, 
^and mourned, and worshipped, and said, “Jehovah gave and 
' Jehovah hath taken away, blessed be Jehovah 1 # name.” 

Satan is next allowed to touch his bone and his flesh, and to 
smite him with a loathsome disease : Job remains, however, proof 
against every trial of external suffering, and his wife’s incitement 
to curse God and die is set aside with calm and stately dignity. 
Satan now retires from the scene, and, under the guise of friendly 
consolation, there comes upon the sufferer the sharper test of the 
mental anguish of hollow sympathy, and of confidence and hope dis- 
appointed and betrayed. After some days and nights of silence 
Job’s agony at last tfnds vent, and with the first address of Eliphaz 
begins the series of dialogues in which the old doctrine of retribution 
is unfolded, and the writer’s own refutation of it brought forward. 
Concealed at first in a cloud of vague generalities, the real thoughts 
and feelings of the comforters come more and more into relief as 
the arguments wax more personal and more sarcastic ; and in pro- 
portion to Job’s increasing confidence, firmness, and trustful aspiration, 
grow the suspicions, the bitterness, the blind vindictiveness of his 
unmasked calumniators. Well may he compare them to “the* 
stream of brooks ” in the Hauran, overflowing when no man needs 
to drink of them, but dry in the drought of summer. 

The successive colloquies add little if anything to the arguments 
to which we arc at the outset introduced. In this respect the Greek 
drama offers a marked contrast to the Ilebrew, In the former the 
dialogue and the dramatic touches so skilfully given to the discussion 
do but veil a real logical sequence of thought and a subtle dialectic : 
while in the latter they veil rather an absence of logical method and 
of dramatic continuity. In the one wc have more of sublimity, 
in the other more of beauty : here more of passion and auste- 
rity, therd more of geniality and self-command : in the Ilebrew 
an intenser poetry, in the Greek a higher artistic finish. The 
doctrine to which the friends continually revert is that where 
there is suffering there must be sin ; that special suffering 
implies special sin; that Job’s sufferings argue Job’s sins. If Job 
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‘would only confess what he had done amiss, and would humble him* 
self before God, his sin would be put away, and with it possibly his 
suffering : if he would indulge less pride towards hims elf, and more 
humility towards his Maker, then ho should be saved from the 
fearful lot of the wicked and of the rebellious, he should not surely 
die. But these vain reiterations awake no echo in the sufferer’s 
conscience : his own inner experience is sufficient refutation of their 
abstract platitudes, and of their weak appeals to tradition. 

How can ho make confession of guilt when his heart bears him 
witness to his innocence ? Why should death have any terrors for 
him when in the grave is quiet rest and peace f What right have 
they to level at him accusations of unbelief, and pride, and want of 
trust in God, when all they really believe in is themselves, and 
their hereditary doctrines; when they arc too proud to learn the 
lessons of experience ; when the God in whom they profess to trust 
is made to act like some arbitrary and capricious despot ? In bitter 
irony he cries out, “ Indeed you are tho people, and wisdom will die 
out with you. I have heard many such things : miserable com- 
forters are ye all. Surely I would speak to the Almighty, and I 
desire to reason with God : but ye arc forgers of lies, ye are 
physicians of no value. God forbid that I should justify you: 
till I die I will not remove my integrity from me : my righteousness* 
I hold fast and will not let it go : my heart sli^l not reproach me as 
long as I live. Oh that I knew where I might find Him, that I 
might come even to his scat ! Would He plead against me with his 
great power ? 2say, but lie would put strength in me. Behold, I 
go forward, but He is not there, and backward, but I cannot perceive 
Him ; but lie knowetli the way that I take ; when He hath tried me 
I shall come forth as gold. Behold my witness is in heaven and 
my champion is on high.” Against Zophar’s dark and fearful 
picture of the heritage of the wicked (chap, xx.) Job sets the daily 
experience of life (chap. xxi.). So far from such a picture being 
true, the wicked appear to “ live, and become old, yea mighty in 
power : their seed is established in their sight, and their offspring 
before their eyes : their houses are at peace from fear, neither is the 
rod of God upon them : their bull gendereth and faileth not : their 
cow calveth and casteth not her calf : one dieth in his full strength, 
quite at ease and tranquil ; another dieth in tho bitterness of his 
soul, and has never tasted pleasure.” “It is all one: therefore I 
say He destroys alike tho righteous and the wicked” (ix. 22). But 
u though He slay me yet will I trust in Him ; but I will support my 
own ways before nim ” (xiii. 15). % 

Thus, when at the closo of chapter xxxi. the words of Job aT© 
ended, the dark problem of tho mystery of suffering has not been 
solved. The theory of visible temporal retribution hoe been found 
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to be unsupported by experience : so far as concerns external pros- 
perity tbe tares and the wheat grow on together. Yet Job feels that 
the mere happiness of prosperity is not true happiness : “ Lo their 
good is not in their hand : the counsel of the wicked is far from 
me” (xxi. 16). No explanation, no thiodicte , no vindication of the 
ways of Providence is possible : all that a good man can do is to fear 
God and to depart from evil, and to find his happiness in doing his 
duty. And here we come once more upon a similarity between the 
ideas of the writer of the Book of Job and those of Plato. It has 
been well said that, from the age in which he lived, Plato is obliged 
to have recourse to pymbol and poetry in order to body forth concep- 
tions for which he has as yet no accurate language. He “ walks as 
far as he can, then flies when he cannot w r alk.” The Dialogue on 
Justice passes at its close from the region of social and political 
morality into that of religion, that it may find in a dream of heaven 
a higher justice than can be realised on earth. Plato’s belief in the 
immortality of the soul, and the marked stress which he lays on that 
belief at the conclusion of the drama in question, may find a counter- 
part in the yearning after a future life, and the growing reliance 
upon a future moral readjustment, which are so remarkably developed 
in the character of Job until they find expression in the well-known 
words which have become familiar to us through one of the most 
beautiful of our religious services. “ I know,” he cries, “that my 
Redeemer ” (my vindicator) “ liveth, and that He will at last 
appear on this earth : and when this my skin is destroyed, and I am 
in the flesh no longer, I shall sec God : I shall see Him for myself, 
and my eyes shall beheld Him and not another : my heart within 
me is consumed with longing for that day 99 (Job, chap, xx.) It is 
easy, perhaps, to press these words too far, and to read and interpret 
them in the light of later ideas and Christian associations: the 
yearning to which they give vent may no doubt with dramatic pro- * 
priety be held to have been answered and satisfied by the appearance 
of the Almighty in the storm and whirlwind, inspiring Job with a 
deeper sense of the littleness of man before God by an address 
which for sublimity and grandeur has no parallel even in the 
Hebrew canon : " Sovra gli altri come aquila vola.” It is sufficient 
for our purpose if they may bo accepted as showing how in the 
attempt to vindicate the ways of God to man, reason tends to 
invoke the aid of faith, and experience the encouragement of hope, 
so that the sublixnest eminences of human aspiration are seen 
already silvering with the dawn while the night yet lingers in the 
valleys. The noblest attitude of the philosophic imagination is not 
dogmatic but tentative, not categorical but meditative : the mind is 
drawn upwards under its spell towards the ideal side of life, and 
f when after a brief space we descend from the contemplation of 1 4t the 
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pattern in the mount,” we return with our spirits invigorated by the 
freshness, soothed by the fragrance of the higher air, and with the 
consciousness of a keener vision and of a stronger heart for the 
practical work of the world. 

It is not necessary to pursue the Book of Job into further detail. 
Job's innocence is reaffirmed by God : that which was presumptuous 
and reckless in his language is rebuked : the three friends are found 
Kars, and the wrath of the Almighty is kindled against them to 
deal with them after their folly, but at Job’s prayer and interces- 
sion they are pardoned, and he himself is restored to a twofold external 
prosperity, and dying in a green old age leaves behind him his life 
as an example to those that should come after Aim that — 

“ To live by law, 

Acting tho law wo live by without fear ; 

And, bocauso right is right, to follow right 

Is wisdom in tho scorn of consequence.” 

It is time now to turn once more to the creation of the Greek poet, 
for we suppose no man will gainsay Plato’s right to that name, and to 
see what is the political and social and moral principle to which he 
is opposed, and for which he would substitute his own. We have all 
along spoken of the Dialogue under the least familiar of its two 
titles, as the Dialogue Concerning Justice, andmot as The Republic, 
because it thus appeared at once in a more obvious connection 
with the book with which it was to be brought into relation, and 
because, to a modern ear, the associations which attach to words 
coined in the political mint obscure the real significance of such 
words at a time when the state was something more than the 
Soldier and the Policeman, which, in the conception of some, she 
now should rest content to be. The description which Pericles 
in his funeral oration gives of Athens, the brilliant chapter in 
Ourtius’ History of Greece, entitled The Years of Peace, leave us in 
despair of ever finding a fit term by which we may to some degree 
convey to unclassical readers the idea that was present in a Greek s 
mind when he spoke of the Polis, a word familiar indeed 
to our ears in its derivative, Politics, but whose original connota- 
tion is not recovered by the customary translation of it as City- 
state. Athens was to an Athenian not merely, as we should^ say 
now, his state , but his state, his church, his university, his society, 
all in one : of her and to her were all things, and without her was 
nothing. She presided over his spiritual and temporal interests 
alike, she exercised an exclusive command over his life : tor her the 
painter pa in ted, for her tho poet sang, for her, if need be, the 
painter and poet both alike would gladly fight and die. She in- 
spired the eloquence of the orator, she fired the genius of the 
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statesman, her market-place was the school of the philosopher, 
within the circle of her walls was all that made life worth the living ; 
she was the source and the object of a personal passionate love. 

In the construction therefore of an ideal “state,” such as the 
Republic of Plato, there was involved a remodelling of the one great 
educational and civilising agency of the Greek world. Hence the 
Republic is no mere discussion of political principles : it embraces in 
its ample sweep all the relations of life ; it deals not with govern- 
ment only, but with religion, with family life, with law, with 
morality, with art. The state is the schoolmaster to bring men to 
the highest culture qf which their nature is capable. It is, however, 
principally with the hnoral side of this culture that we are now con- 
cerned. Considered from this point of view, “The Republic” has to 
deal with the nature and basis of social morality or justice, and to 
enquire what is the true account to give of human nature in respect 
of its social instincts ? What is the motive and what is the uniting 
bond of the community ? What is the explanation of the political 
organism? It is in his answer to this question, in the tone and the 
spirit of his opposition to the theory of which Glaucon and 
Adeimantus are the mouthpieces, that Mato has suggested to our 
mind the analogy which it has been the object of this paper to bring 
forward for consideration. 

It is impossible permanently to portion off our many-sided life into 
water-tight compartments, and to label one religion, and another 
morality, and another art, and another politics, and another philosophy. 
Once let a man realise and conscientiously espouse some one theory 
of human nature, some determining principle of mental activity, and 
so far forth as he does realise it and feel it and believe in it as true, 
it must of necessity inform and suffuse and colour all that he thinks 
and all that he does. Hence there need be nothing incongruous in 
the comparison between a work like the Book of Job, of which the" 
character is religious, and a work like the Republic of Plato, of 
which the character is moral and philosophical. The idea of “a 
temporal dispensation ” is by no means tho exclusive property of 
religion. The spirit of Job’s three friends is the same self- referent 
spirit as that which dictated the political doctrines which Socrates 
is made to set aside in the Republic : their idea of obedience to God 
was intimately associated w r ith tbe good things that were to be had 
by so obeying ; the Glauconian idea of obedience to the state is that 
without it the weaker would go to the wall, and fail of any share in 
what would then become the exclusive plunder of tho strong. Both 
find a congenial homo in the conception of man as a highly developed 
ammal made up of a bundle of desires, and finding its happiness 

the means of gratifying them. Both look primarily to objective 
happiness and prosperity, rather than to right and duty. Goodness 
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in the character of Job, justice in the Platonic state, is made to 
reverse this order of ideas. Religion is exhibited not as the calcu- 
lating homage of desires and fears, but as the aspiration of love and 
the loyalty of trust. Social and political morality is established, not 
by the reference of our rights to our appetites, but by the refer- 
ence of our duties to our capacities. In a perfect state duty and 
interest, goodness and happiness, will be one, but in all states the 
root-idea of justice should be the same, ra olkelci 7rpaTTCLv, not Ta oltcua 
eyeiv. To begin with individual “ rights ” are a principle subversive 
of all society, and the political offspring of selfishness is anarchy : 
the theory of Glaucon reappears for us in a ^modern dress in the 
Leviathan of Hobbes; translated into practice it appeared in the 
French Revolution. For Hobbes the state of nature is “ a dissolute 
condition of masterless men/’ tolerably equal in strength but wholly 
unequal in desires. The result is a war of all against all, in which 
every one is threatened in turn with the loss of life and happiness. But 
if self-interest cries out for peace, how shall peace be organised ? Evi- 
dently it can only be by the renunciation of those rights to everything 
which had been found to be practically rights to nothing ; one and 
all agree therefore to transfer their rights in order to gain security, 
and this transference is tho social contract. But to whom is the 
transfer to be made ? Hobbes answers that it must be made to the 
state, that is, to some absolute governing powjer, and that the ideal 
state requires the concentration of all authority in the hands of one 
man, who may say with the French Augustus, “ L’etat e’est moi.” 
The bond of society is force ; the principle of order is despotism ; the 
keeper of the wild beasts restores to them as conventional rights 
some portion of the natural rights which had been grudgingly though 
inevitably surrendered. 

In contrast to such a theory of far-sighted selfishness, Plato 
constructs his ideal polity. He argues that men are impelled to 
form communities by the need they have of each other ; but if 
society begins in selfish impulse it exists only to redeem man from 
selfishness. ■ Not by external force but by internal culture, not by 
coercion but by education, the citizen is to be gradually trained until 
he is fitted to govern others; in and through society the natural 
man is to be transformed. 

The function of the state is to test and ascertain the capacities 
of the citizens ; they must be taugbt to know their place and to 
keep it. Nature has fitted man for social life ; his social tendencies 
are the material which the state is so to utilise that the body politic 
may be the perfection of the powers of each of the members. As in 
the lower and material life the principle of the division of labour is 
made by Plato the basis of union, so, as the citizens develope into a, 
higher and a more spiritual life, this principle idealised is seen to tjp 
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the essence of “ justice.” The sphere of justice, of each doing his 
appropriate duty, will widen as each man passes on along his path 
of progress* The state calls all to her highest offices, and educates 
all with that end in view ; but few are chosen, because few have 
capacities sufficient for the responsibilities to be incurred ; but each 
man’s education will improve his powers, he will be able to do 
more, and hence it will be his duty to do more, and his right to 
claim permission to do it, and protection while doing it ; the state, 
based on mutual needs, continues from first to last a system of 
interdependencies — the body dependent on the head for its safety and 
its training, the head dependent on the body for its vitality and 
sphere of action. % 

The GuardiansVho are the rulers, do but embody universal princi- 
ples, and these principles have authority because they are the reflex 
of the sovereign principle of “ the good/’ which is conceived of as the 
fount at once of knowledge and of existence ; so far forth as their 
actions are referable to these principles of reason, individuals are to 
be called virtuous and states just. Such, in mere faint and shadowy 
outline, is the idea of that Platonic republic in which philosophers 
are kings ; it has not been our object to criticize it, or to dwell 
on it further than to enable us to catch its spirit and its significance 
as a theory of life. In taking leave of it, we may sum up briefly 
what it has been oijt endeavour i to suggest by the comparison 
instituted in this paper between the ideas of two writers, each the 
representative, after his own genius, and according to his own sur- 
roundings, of a corresponding stage in the intellectual life of his 
nation, and dealing the one with the religious side, the other with 
the moral side, of human nature. The Book of Job and the Dialogue 
on Justice have this characteristic in common, that they both aim at 
superseding popular theories which are felt to be inadequate to the 
explanation of the facts of experience for which, as theories, they - 
have to account, by some more satisfactory hypothesis, and to 
reconstruct the rejected conventional beliefs on deeper and truer 
and more abiding foundations. But the resemblance does hot cease 
here : it has been sought to show that between the ideas that are 
repudiated, as between the principles that are substituted for 
them, there exists a strong family likeness. Between the con- 
ception of religion as a relation between servant and patron, 
as a service constituting a just claim upon God for visible and 
temporal reward, and the conception of morality as the activity of 
enlightened self-interest, the interval is not great, while, on the other 
hand, the filial trustfulness that nerves the enduring faith of Job, 
is in reality one with the spirit of self-forgetfulness and loyal 
devotion to their duty which Plato breathes into the guardians of his 
atete. It is not often the case that in the conduct of individuals. 
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theory and practice go hand in hand. Some are better than their 
creed and some are worse ; the majority perhaps are not at the pains 
to inquire very deeply into the logic of their practice, or into the 
moral bearings of their conventional convictions ; nevertheless, 
history is at hand to remind us that the practical and the speculative 
sides of life cannot permanently be held asunder, nor the activity 
of thought that theorizes be dissociated from the activity of will 
that acts. 

We may see this probably with the most clearness in the comparison 
which is so often made between the age of the Sophistic philo- 
sophy in Greece and the Auflddrung of the last century. The 
Peloponnesian war was the practical translation of the theory of 
Protagoras, that the individual is the measure of all things ; it 
was the self-assertion of single states against a common national 
life, the struggle for party, the exaltation of private interests above 
the public good, the proclamation of might against right. The 
materialistic philosophy of Prance during the eighteenth century, 
taking its source from the attempt of Locke to explain and to construct 
the ideal world from the world of the senses, reflected but too faith- 
fully the materialism of a licentious court, of an unbridled despotism, 
and of a hypocritical and dissolute priesthood ; while at the same 
time it embodied the reactionary activity of that undying conscious- 
ness of freedom which, confusing liberty and jicense, sounded ere 
long the trumpet blast of natural right, before which “ temple and 
tower went to the ground ” amid the tempest of revolution. 

What the Platonic Socrates was to the doctrines of Sophistry in 
the ancient world, Kant was to the doctrines of the Auflddrung in 
the modern world ; and as it was a speculative interest that moved 
Plato to the attempt to build anew the fabric of morals and politics, 
so it was a moral interest that led Kant to a deeper and more searching 
criticism of the basis and conditions of knowledge. It would be 
interesting to trace the relation that exists between the Utili- 
tarianism which lias been grafted in our own days upon the 
simpler Hedonism of Hume, and that tone or temper of mind which 
finds its religious expression in wliat, if the term be allowed us, we 
may call the Paleyism of Job’s friends, and its political expression, 
in such doctrines as those of Glaucon and of Hobbes. But the sub- 
ject is too large and too important for such treatment as it should 
be obliged to give it at the close of this paper, and it must await 
some later opportunity. 


Henry Wm. Hoare. 
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u *Ev ii tiiKa lotrvvy trvWrjpSijv icatr dpt r»j.” — A ristotle. 

“ Righteousness exalteth a nation .'’— Hebrew Mbit. 

" Subordination de la politique a la morale."— A ugusts Comte. 

Amidst the uncertainties as to Oriental events with which every 
mail, and even each day’s telegrams, fill the newspapers, let us 
remember that there is one element of certainty and permanence, 
the force of whicH each man for himself can calmly and inde- 
pendently estimate. That element is the impression stamped on the 
minds and the passions of those we deal with by past events. There 
is a Destiny above the Gods, said the men of old, for what has been 
done the Gods themselves cannot make as though it had not been. 
Each new pagein our dealings with Burmah and with China records 
the advent of a new force, a balance of justice, or a balance of in- 
justice, modifying the conditions of the future problem for better or 
for worse. At intervals the Sibyl visits us and brings her books. 
Their number increases, not diminishes : and as yet the price to be 
paid for them increases likewise. 

Does any one suppose that we approach China now as, but for the 
opium war of 1842; the Burmah war of 1852, and the Lorcha war 
of 1858, we might have approached her ? Had we frankly presented 
ourselves as friends, aiding them to suppress, instead of first con- 
niving at, the illicit trade in opium, and at last putting out the full 
forces of the Empire to protect it ; had we striven to allay instead 
of heightening the natural fears aroused by Indian conquest ; had 
the occupation in 1852 of half the Irrawaddy valley not made their 
statesmen tremble at the prospect, now near at hand, of an inroad oa 
their south-western barrier ; had we dealt with China as fairly as 
Lord Elgin found, in 1857, that the Americans, who forestalled 
him, had dealt with Japan ; 1 what was there to have prevented China 
from awaking, as Japan has awoken, to all the advantages of 
western intercourse ? She is doing so now, but not as once was 
possible in friendship, but with growing hatred, which the more 
effectively it be silenced by the compressive force of our fleet on the 
seaboard, the more explosive will it ultimately become. The opium 
trade of 1840 has enormously increased, and since its maintenance 
rests admittedly upon force, it may be fairly said that the 
opium w%r of thirty-five years ago is being carried on still ; and 
it arouses all the conscience, as well as all the manhood, of that 

(1) They were not wholly innocent of force : but the terms of their Treaty were so 
indulgent os to he a bar to Lord Elgin's intended policy. 
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vast population against us. W o have done nothing as yet to repair 
the past. The doctrine of Prestige, borrowed from India, still stands 
in full force, demanding that when England has taken a step forward, 
be that step wise or foolish, it must never be retraced. 

And if anonymous journalism were to be his guide, a statesman 
brought face to face with the forces now at work in Asia, and 
anxious if only in commonest prudence, to begin the uphill task of 
reparation, would find little encouragement. But anonymous 
journalism, as statesmen are beginning to find, is but an imperfect 
mirror of national feeling. And on Anglo-Eastern questions more 
especially, there are many signs observable anpdst much that is 
otherwise, of dim instincts of justice, deep sfispicion of wrong 
inflicted by the stronger side, which find little expression in the 
newspapers, remaining dumb from want of certain knowledge, and 
from the mistaken fear that knowledge is inaccessible to those not 
technically versed in Eastern questions . 1 

Yet it will be found by those who seek, that the difficulty is 
imaginary and not real. Sources of information of the most 
undoubted authenticity, and notably the official bluebooks, which are 
at least not prejudiced by hostility to the English side in the quarrel, 
are open to all. And without claiming any knowledge more special 
than comes from a careful study of these, I venture to assert that 
never in the history of civilised nations was Ihere a struggle in 
which the issues of right and wrong, just and unjust, wise and 
foolish, stood out more clearly and sharply defined, than in the 
relations now subsisting between England and China. 

But to arrive at this conviction wc must look a little farther hack, 
as well as a little farther forward, than the momentary subject of 
dispute. In all cases where war is sought for, or if not war, yet 


(l) The petition presented to Parliament last session by eight hundred workmen of 
Chelsea is an illustration of a temper wholly different from that visible in the ‘‘culti- 
vated 1 ’ Press. In it these words occur: — “ Your petitioners, though workingmen, 
and therefore naturally pre-occupied with urgent questions directly concerning their 
own class . . . are yet convinced that neither their duty nor their interest will permit 
them to neglect the wider questions of imperial policy which from time to time arise. 
That in the opinion of your petitioners the demands recently addressed by the Govern- 
ment of India to the King of Burxnah, particularly the claim for a permanent right of 
way for British troops through his dominions, are in flagrant contradiction with 
justice and international morality. That your petitioners, believing in the subordina- 
tion of politics to morals, regret with shamo and sorrow the former wars which were 
forced by the gover ning classes of this country upon Burmah and China at a time 
when the working classes had less electoral power, and thereforo less responsibility, 
than they have at present. 

“ That, to take a lower ground, although it may be for the interest of A small hut 
very infl u ential section of the middle class that the blood of Engl i s h men should he 
poured out, and the money which is extracted from the taxpayers of this country uncL 
of India expended in unscrupulous aggressions on Eastern populations, it is not for the 
interest of the class to which your petitioners belong, or of the nation at large.** 

VOL. XVIII. N.S. X X 
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trade privileges under pain of war, it is the obvious habit to dwell 
exclusively on the final pretext for aggression, and thus goad peaceful 
citizens to the fever of the war-dance. The irritating dust is thrown 
in our eyes for a sufficient time ; till there is no longer any fear of 
calm reflection and repentance. Shall English property be destroyed P 
was the war-cry in the opium war of 1840, and it was forgotten till 
afterwards that the “ property ” was a smuggled poison, lawfully 
seized by China, and honourably destroyed. Shall the English flag 
be violated? was the erv in 1857, when the Lorcha Arrow was the 
pretext ; and none dared to say that the vessel that bore that flag 
was certainly a smuggler, probably a pirate, whose right to carry it 
if it ever existed, bad expired at the time of her seizure. Shall an 
English subject be assassinated ? has been the cry of late ; and who 
is there to inquire into the antecedents of Mr. Margary’s mission ? 
Bewail the fate of a brave man ; assuredly. But none the less let us 
ask, not merely whether the scene of his death was a wild far-off 
highland region filled witli half-savage hill tribes, over whom a 
government more powerful than that of China would find it hard to 
exercise responsible control ; but also whether the business on which 
he was sent was such as to the Chinese people and their governors 
must seem a formidable source of new dangers to their internal peace : 
a wanton aggravation of evils already inflicted. 

The circumstances of Mr. Margary’s death, and of the mission 
which he accompanied, have not yet been officially reported. But 
the attempt to force a trade route with the South-West of China, 
through Upper Burmah, is one which has now been going on for 
many years, and we shall do well to trace its history. It has brought 
forth hitherto nothing but barren danger and disaster : it is big with 
worse disaster in the future. 

It is now eighteen years since Captain Richard Sprye began his 
very persevering agitation throughout the manufacturing districts of 
England and Scotland, with the view of inducing their various 
* Chambers of Commerce to memorialise the Government of the day 
as to the overland route between India and China. Secretaries of 
State and Prime Ministers, as those memorials showered in upon 
them, must have been amazed at the prodigious acquaintance with 
Asiatic geography displayed by those commercial bodies, as they 
discoursed glibly of Kiang-IIung, Kiang-Tung, the Meikong river, 
the Takau ferry, and other places not too familiar in those days to the 
Geographical Society itself ; until the monotonous sameness of the 
language revealed the singleness of the inspiring mind. The agita- 
tion worked its way nevertheless. Our export trade with China has 
always been disappointing and unsound ; glutting its old markets by 
over-production, over-speculation, and fraudulent competition, and 
\ consequently ever hungry for new ones. The project of “ tapping n 
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China at the south-west has of late years found eager adherents ; 
the more so, that tales of the enormous wealth of the south-* 
western provinces have been sedulously circulated. The successful 
competition maintained with us in China during the last few years by 
the Americans, especially in tho shipping trade, has increased the 
eagerness to find a shorter route. 

But the route dictatod by Captain Sprye to tlic Chambers of Com- 
merce is not that which has found favour with official circles in 
India. Captain Sprye’s proposed line was from Rangoon to Canton, 
crossing the Cambodia River at Kiang-llung, in the upper portion 
of its course, and continuing towards Canton in q direction slightly 
north of east. It is needless to discuss this fouto, as it is not 
seriously in question. The only remark that need be made is that, 
whatever its other disadvantages, it would at least have saved us our 
recent complications with the King of Burmah. 

However this may be, the route actually chosen, and now in 
question, is that which — passing from Rangoon to Upper Burmah 
along the Irrawaddy for eight hundred miles, as far as Bhamo — 
crosses the wild highland region that separates the valley of the 
Irrawaddy from the upper valley of the Yang-tse, the Nile or Mis- 
sissippi of China ; the goal being Talifoo, or any other suitable station 
in the fertile province of Yunun. It was pointed out, and probably 
with truth, that Canton was but a poor inlet for l>ur commerce, com- 
pared with tho wealthy and frugal cities of Se-chuen. Moreover, 
their inhabitants were credited with a special craving for Bengal 
opium. And finally, to the ambitious schemers at Rangoon and else- 
where, who forced their project on an unwilling Government, there 
was a third reason. Seven years ago, when the first attempt was 
made to explore this route, it was believed th.it the rebel power of 
the Maliommedun Panthays was likely to take permanent root in 
Yunun, the Chinese province abutting upon Upper Burmah. On 
the poor and treacherous principle of (bride ct imprra, it was thought 
that friendship with the Panthays might afford a useful leverage in 
future dealings with China — a hope, however, which the unlooked- 
for vigour of the Chinese armies has utterly disappointed. 

The objections to the proposed route were strong and obvious. 
Tho Burmese Government, through whose dominions the exploring 
expedition was to pass, did not wish for it. The Chinese Government, 
at whoso dominions it was to arrive, wished for it still less. Thei* 
objections, though treated as perfectly trivial by chambers of com- 
merce, by enterprising adventurers, and by military and civil 
officials hungry for work and promotion, were of a kind tfo weigh 
heavily with responsible governors at homo or abroad. To an Indian 
ruler, war, with all its consequences, increased taxation, agitation of 
opinion in England, disintegration of the outlying civilisations which . 

x x 2 
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he knows it to be his highest function to raise and elevate, infinite 
increase of irritation through an ever-increasing area as the process 
of aggression and destruction marches, the dark cloud of the Russian 
. vanguard in the distant horizon ; war with such conditions— war, 
even with the humblest and weakest of Oriental powers, is not to be 
lightly faced. It must be said, in justice to the great majority of 
Governors of India, that the cynicism 1 of English journalism has 
not been shared by them. They have not wished to “ shatter to 
pieces ” the governments with which they came into contact. On 
the contrary, they have frequently done much to strengthen them. 
They have striven* at least, to do this; but the strong pressure of 
mercantile and military adventurers has been more than they have 
been able to resist. And, indeed, so long as the doctrine of Prestige 
prevails, so long as it is maintained that no step taken, whether 
right or wrong, must over be retraced, so long will the Govern- 
ment be at the mercy of every rash or headstrong officer it employs, 
leaving him secure that no action can be too insolent, no excess of 
instructions too outrageous to be disclaimed by his superiors. The 
war of 1852 with Burrnah, and every one of our wars with China, 
prove this abundantly. Such a policy is tolerable, it may be said, 
in war. But what are we to say of it to nations with whom we 
pretend to be at peace ? 

But to resume. fOn the 13th of January, 1868, an “ exploring 99 
party, commanded by Major Sladen, accompanied by fiity armed 
police, left Mandelay for Bhamo. The consent of the King of 
Bujmah to this expedition had been extorted by unmistakable 
threats couched in exceedingly courteous language. What his 
objections were was well known to Major Sladen, who had resided 
at his court in the previous year. He writes as follows : — 2 

“ What Burmah has always dreaded is that British interest would not be 
confined to British possessions, but that contingencies might ariso which would 
give the foreigner the right of extending his influence to Upper Burmah, and 
to a point above and beyond the limits of the present Burmese capital. Such a 
contingency was always imminent as long as it was demonstrable in any way 
that Bhamo might again becoino the natural emporium of a direct overland 
route between Burmah and China. . . .1 unhesitatingly conclude, from careful 
observation and from experience gained during the late expedition to Momein, 
that the causes which have actuatod the Burmese Government in its deliberate 
discouragement of all communication with China via Bhamo, have arisen in a 
great measure out of an instinctive and almost superstitious ( P ) fear, that the 

(1) “We have gone, M said the Time*, July 21, 1875. “to the Indus and the 
Inawaddy, because a great civilised state like England, when it comes into contact 
with the frjil and decaying Governments of the East, cannot help shattering them to 
pieces. If we are not ready to face that consequence of our presence in the East we 
have m right to be there at all. All the homilies of peace societies and philanthropists 
are the impertinence of insufficient knowledge/' 

(2) Major Sladeh’s Report on the Bhamo Route. Parliamentary Papers, No. 165, 
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extension of British influence beyond the capital of Burmah would prove fatal 
to Burmese supremacy . 1 Other predisposing causes have not been wanting . . . 
One of these is that he knows the vast increase of commerce which would be 
created by resuscitation of the Bhamo route, would necessitate the presence of 
a fleet of English steamers on the Irrawaddy above or to the north of his 
capital. His own avowed objection to such a contingency is that, the steamer 
being English would come mto collision with hostile influences , and that differences 
and complications would necessarily follow between the British government and 
his own” 

Can it be said that in these objections there is anything that is not . 
perfectly reasonable, or that has not been perfectly justified by 
what has happoned since ? Remembering the war of 1852, of all 
our Asiatic outrages perhaps the worst and most} unprovoked, when 
an officer, acting in direct contravention of his orders, 2 began hos- 
tilities on his own account, and yet was never disavowed, how could 
he otherwise than resist to the utmost of his power the opening of a 
caravan trade across a doubtful mountain border-land, sure to be 
attacked by lawless hill tribes of uncertain and shifting allegiance, 
and with the conviction that every English life lost would be held, 
whenever it suited English convenience, a ground for fresh aggressions 
and annexation ? 

The attitude of the Chinese Government was known to be precisely 
similar. They were struggling to suppress the Pantbay rebellion in 
precisely that region at which the exploring expedition was to 
arrive. The state of Yunan was divided between the rebel and the 
legitimate authority ; the boundary was undefined, and was shifting 
daily. Hence the Chinese Government expressed strong objections 
to the enterprise. They could not, they said, undertake, in the 
present disaffected and disturbed state of the province, to protect 
Major Sludon’s party. What they dreaded were precisely the two 
dangers which subsequent events have shown they had good cause 
to dread. They feared, first, that Major Sladen, non-political though 
his mission might be said to be, would enter into negotiations with 
the Mahominedun rebels, who, in their turn, would rejoice at the 
prospect of securing supplies and munitions of war. 

(1) ‘‘Supremacy” over what? Boos Major Sladen confound “supremacy” with 
“independence?” But to Indian officers, as to the writers in the Tall Mall Gazette , 
patriotism has come to mean love of domineering over other people's country, not love 
of their own. 

(2) To appreciate the Burmese war of 1852 it will not be enough to glance at a back 

file of newspapers. In tho Parliamentary papeis of 1852 relating lo it anyone may 
read how Lord Dalhousic had charged Commodore Lambert with a difficult negotiation, 
specially instructing him to negotiate with tho Burmese Commissioner personally, and 
above all not to commit any act of hostility without reference to Calcutta. Commodore 
Lambert disobeyed both instructions. He chose to send his subordinate officers to the 
Commissioner ; conceived himself and the British flag insulted beeauso they were 
refused an audience ; and the same afternoon (January G, 1852) declared the coast 
blockaded, and seized on a stale ship belonging to the King of Burmah. In the war 
that followed, Pegu waB annexed, and Buimah was cut off from tho seacoast. , 
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This fear was amply justified, as will be seen afterwards. Major 
Sladen did break his instructions ; did enter into political negotia- 
tions with the Pauthay rebels; nor was he ever reprimanded for 
doing so. The second cause for alarm was that for any accident that 
might happen to any member of the party, the Chinese Government 
might be held responsible, and a new pretext thus created for 
commercial aggressions. And this fear, too, has been justified by 
the sequel. The expedition of Major Sladen returned in safety. 
But in the expedition sent for the same purpose seven years after- 
wards, that occurred which might have been anticipated ; and which 
may be anticipated to occur again. The Chinese Government is 
held responsible for Mr. Margury’s death. And who supposes that 
Mr. Margary's death, whether the issue of it be war or not, will not 
be used as a leverage in the negotiations still pending for a new 
commercial treaty? Opium had hitherto been forced on the sea- 
coast by gunboats ; it is now to be carried across the hills by English 
armies. The ten millions that it brings to the Indian revenue may 
thus, perhaps, be increased to twelve. Noble result of western 
civilisation ! 

To the Chinese, as to the Burmese, know ing all this, an exploring 
expedition, to be followed by trade caravans, is simply colourable 
war carried on under a flag of truce. •‘Well-meaning officials, 
often sincere in their sympathy with Oriental traditions, often 
incurring savage obloquy from their own countrymen, represent, 
in smooth language, the perfectly peaceful intention with which 
everything is done, the wealth and other blessings that steamers, 
factories, and railways arc sure to bring. But the rulers of Burmah 
and China read English newspapers, and know better. They know 
that for nine Englishmen at Rangoon out of ten, the annexation of 
Upper Burmah is a fixed idea. 1 They compare the mock respect 
shown to them at their courts with the insolent contempt heaped on 
them by Anglo-Indian journalists. The King of Burmah has Jong 
ago read Major Sladen’s report ; and has made liis own comments on 
the unremitting attitude of hostility adopted by that officer, whom 
previously he had admitted to terms of special intimacy and 
friendship. 2 

The events of Major Bladen’s expedition may bo briefly stated. 
Ho left Mandelay in 18G8, on tho 13th of January, in a steamer 
belonging to the King of Burmah. He arrived at Bhamo on the 
21st. Here the old caravan route, tho disuse of which, as Major 
Sladen incidentally remarks, coincides with the British occupation of 
Pegu in* 1852, leaves the valley of the Irrawaddy, and crosses the 

(1) See, if proof were wanted, the Times correspondence fiom Rangoon of 
October 3. 

(2) For some of these comments, see Parliamentary Papers on British Burmah, 1871, 
No. 251, page 81. 
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wild tract of mountainous country which separates Burmah from China* ’ 
The precise boundary-line between the two empires has never been 
defined. It is inhabited by wild tribes, owning the generic name 
of Kakyens, owning a doubtful allegiance to Burmah or to 
China according to their position in south-western or north-eastern 
watersheds. It was in the midst of this wild hill country, at a 
village called Manwyne, about forty-five miles from Bhamo, and 
twice that distance from Momein, that Mr. Margary was killed 
seven years afterwards. Always unsettled, the country was in 1868 
peculiarly disturbed by tbe Mahommedan rebellion against China. 
The distance from Bhamo to Momein, the ultimate Chinese town 
reached by Major Sladen, was about sixty miles tn a direct line, but 
not less than 130 or 140 by any practicable route. The road crosses 
several deep valleys, but the increase in elevation is continuous. 
Varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, the hills through which the road 
passes having ail elevation of 6,000 or 7,000. But it is important 
to note that when these complicated mountain-passes have been left, 
no rich river valleys or long sweep of fertile plains rewarded the 
explorers. On the contrary, the road continued to rise steadily 
without intermission. Momein is from G,000 to 7,000 feet above the 
sea-level, situated in a vast, undefined range of uneven table-land. 
All these geographical facts are by no means hopeful as to the 
feasibility of peaceful trade with unwilling and hostile populations. 
They suggest, also, very obvious reflections as to the business imme- 
diately in dispute. Is it so unheard-of a thing for a wild hill country 
to be held by chieftains whose submission to Imperial rule is as 
much a matter of free-will as of compulsion ? Has no one ever heard 
of the Black Douglas ? or of Carlists in the Basque hills ? or of 
brigands in the Apennines ? And because there are wild regions of 
this kind, mountain tracts through which a fierce rebellion, recently 
suppressed, has left its smouldering fires, and where lawless bands 
still haunt the mountain fastnesses, is the Chinese Government to be 
held utterly decrepit or corrupt, or to be accused of malico prepense, 
because an exploring party, sent against their avowed wishes, and in 
disregard of repeated warning, met with disaster ? The man whose 
name is now so constantly before us, already tried and found 
guilty of the assassination (Journalism 1 being judge and jury and 

(1) The Spectator's insight goes, as usual, farther than that of other people, and 
allows the King of Burmah himself to he an accessory. It is indeod quite convinced 
that no inquiry is necessary. “ No amount of special pleading,” it says, October 2nd, 
“ will suffice to prove that the Yunnan authorities, if not instigators, could not have 
prevented the murdor of Mr. Margary, or make any sensible observer belihvo that there 
was not direct complicity between the assassins and the Burmeso court.. No Asiatic 
from the Hed to the Yellow Sea can have a single doubt on that score*" 

On the very day that the Spectator , regardless of the ninth commandment, was 
writing thus, Macmillan's Magazine was publishing an account of the murder from Dr* 
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witnesses dispensed with), the semi-Chinese Li-si-thai, comes promi- 
nently forward' in Major Sladen’s report as a military adventurer 
fighting for his own lance ; *< robber chief,” “ Chinese marauder,” 
“ villain,” “ vagabond,” “irresponsible dacoit,” being some of the 
epithets applied to him. 

But to return to Major Sladen’s expedition. The restrictions im- 
posed on it by the authorities of Calcutta and London were of the 
most rigorous kind. The expedition was distinctly stated to be not 
political f but to be purely in the interests of trade. Above all, it was 
“not to advance into Chinese territory ; ” and, lest this expression 
should be equivocal, it was “not to advance beyond the Burmese 
frontier,” without I a satisfactory understanding with the Chinese 
authorities. Intelligence was to he obtained from Her Majesty’s 
envoy at Pekin as to this matter . 1 

These instructions were both diluted and coloured in the version 
transmitted to Major Sladen by the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burmah . 2 True, the injunction was repeated, that “ the object of 
the mission was not political ,” but in the previous paragraph it was 
remarked that “ the exact position of the Pant hay Government is really 
the most important object of the expedition and, again, that the con- 
dition of the Panthay Government, its constitution, resources , and 
position toicards the Chinese Government , should be carefully inquiivd 
into.” Indeed, so political was this “ non-political ” mission, that 
Major Sladen (who, as if the flimsy veil of restriction required further 
rending, is designated as “ the political officer in charge of it ”) was 
instructed to inquire into the “nature of the communications” between 
the Burmese Court and the Panthay Government. Not one syl- 
lable is to be found in these instructions about “ not entering Chinese 
territory,” or about “ respecting the wishes of the Chinese Govern- 
ment.” It was assumed, without knowledge — and, as the event has 

Anderson, who accompanied the expedition, ami ■who lemarkR, 44 Nothing would have 
been easier than foe the Buiimbo to lrive deseitod their ohm go; but from fiist tjjlast 
they displayed a zealous fidelity beyond all praise" And agaio, “No authentic or 
trustworthy account could bo obtained whether he fell a victim to tbo robbers and 
assassins of that turbulent frontier town, who found interference with their intended 
plunder, or to , the organised hostility of the Chinese merchants." Of Mandarins, 
nothing is said. l)r. Anderson describes Man wyiie in 1S68 as 44 a sort of no man’s land, 
filled with a lawless rabble of refugees and rowdies " And in 1875, throe days before 
Mr. Margary’s death he remarks, "News had been brought in that several hundred 
evil-disposed Kakycn and Chinese robbers hud banded thcmselvos together at Manwyno 
to attack us in tho hills." 

(1) Vide Parliamentary Paper, British Burmah, 1871, No. 2.51, pago Cl. What 
the views of tho Chinese Government were wo find m page 93. They regarded tho 
expedition with unconcealed dislike. But "pressure" was put upon the Foreign 
Ministers by Sir K. Alcock ; and they piomised what protection they could give. 
But they added, "There are Mahommedan rebels in the districts of Ta li and 
Yung Chang, and we trust your Excellency will advise them to ascertain the condition* 
of the route they are about to travel, so as not to get into trouble through rashness." 

(2) See Pailiamentary Paper, 1871, 251, page 55. 
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shown, it was falsely assumed — that the Panthay rebellion would 
maintain its ground against China. Being the foe of China, it Was 
thought certain to bo friendly to ourselves : and what more Useful 
wedge 1 to drive into the central mass of the Chinese Empire than a 
vigorous friendly Mahommedan power, hating the heathen as in 
days of faith Christians used to hato ; armed with our rifles, and 
backed by a chain of mountains of which, when the time came for 
annexing Upper Burmah, we should hold the qputhern passes? 

All this time we had an embassy in Pekin preaching eternal peace 
and amity, and gently complaining that the temper of the people 
should be still hostile. 2 All this time Journalism in Shanghai, 
Rangoon, and London was denouncing Asidtic faithlessness and 
cunning. u IIow lamentable,” cries the Spectator (October 2), “that 
the ancient, widespread, and generally-accepted religions of China 
have exercised so little elevating influence on the three hundred 
millions of human beings to whom, alas ! they represent the light of 
life.” 

It need not be said that Major Sladen read through the lines of 
lii» instructions, and followed to the letter that part of them which 
emanated from his superior at Rangoon. The notion of his mission 
not being political lie treated as an amusing joke. Not a moment 
was lost in declaring his political sympathies. At Sanda, a town 
half-way through the Kakven hills, he informed the chief of the 
tribe that, “ if by any legitimate interference on the part of other 
governments the sovereignty of the Pantliays was confirmed and 
recognised at Pekin, the province would be tranquillisod, and the 
Shans restored to former prosperity. He (Major Sladen) would 
strive to secure these advantages.”*' 1 

At Mynela, a village a few miles further on, he observes, “ I was , 
painfully reminded, on a tirst acquaintanceship with Mynela officials, 
that, as friends of the Panthay Government, we are not altogether 
desirable visitors, and that the Chinese yoke wa* preferable as a 
permanency than [.s/e] the seeming instability of their pretentious 
conquerors.” 

A few miles further on was “the far-famed stronghold of Mauphoo,” 
occupied by Li-si-thai, with a force of Chinese. Major Sladen wrote 
letters from Mynela to the Panthay governor of Momein, the result 
of which was that “ the governor undertook tho work of reducing 
Mauphoo, and of opening out communication with ourselves.” 
Mauphoo was accordingly besieged ; “ more than three hundred of 
Li-si-thai’s followers wero killed during the investment.” " Panthay 

(1) See Times of July 6, 1875. “Tlio Chinese authorities were doiAtlese actuated 
by their inveterate dislike to fctrangp is in general, and especially' to those English 
trader », tvho, in the name of peace, usually split up the nationalities of the East lifts a wedge” 

(2) Parl.-Papers on Revision of Ticaty of Tien-thin, page 396. 

(3) Sladen' s Report, puge 67. 
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revenge satisfied itself to repletion on a hated band of Chinese 
marauders.” 1 The road to Momein was now open, and on the 25th 
of May, more than four months after leaving Magdelay, the expedi- 
tion marched in triumphal procession into this important centre of 
the Panthay power. 

Throughout the whole of his report, Major Sladen regards every 
representative of Chinese authority as an avowed enemy. Summing 
up the results of his mission on the 7th of June, he writes thus : — 

“ Our mission to Yunan, unpretending as it has been, and void of those out- 
ward semblances of splendour or power which aro an essential qualification in 
the composition of every political mission (we uro not political, by-thc-bye), 
has nevertheless tendedjin no small degree to effect the pacification of a large 
portion of the old trade route between Burundi and China. 1. Thong-wet- 
shein, a Chinese brigand of great power and note, has been defeated and 
captured. . .2. Li-si-thai has been driven from Mauphoo, and is now a fugitive. 
3. Leoqwanfan, the most powerful of tho seven robber chiefs of the old trade 
route, has volunteered his submission to the Panthay Government.” 

One more fact may be mentioned. On his return journey from 
Momein to Bharno, Major Sladen informs us that he thought it 
desirable to secure the friendship of the Kakyen chiefs to the British 
Government, either by the promise of a subsidy or by a solemn oath 
of friendship. He chose the latter course as less “inconvenient” 
and “ complicating and thirty-one Kakyen chiefs, dipping their 
swords in blood, were induced (Major Sladen solemnly asseverating 
that he um carrying out the orders of his Majesty the King of Burma h) 
to swear an oath of perpetual fidelity. “ Such an oath,” he remarks, 
“ whilst it professed to secure for us the sworn friendship and fidelity 
of all who participated in it, .... would not, on the other hand, 
bind us over to reciprocal action of any sort.” 

What sort of responsibility can the Chinese or the Burmese 
Governments be supposed to retain with tribes whoso doubtful 
allegiance is thus undermined and seduced by the agent of a third 
power slipping in between, and binding them to oaths which, if they 
mean anything, mean disaffection and treachery to their legitimate 
rulers? 

So much for the trade route from Burmah to China. Its history 
up to 1868 is not calculated to inspire confidence in English sincerity 
and fair dealing. 2 

But it is time to ask the question, What is it we want in China 
that we have not got ? Assuming that the recent negotiations, the 

(1) Sladen’s Report, page 77. After ibis, it hardly seems remarkable that Li-si-thai 
should have regarded the second expedition with unfriendly eyes. 

(2) It is really time that tho sickening hypocrisy of affecting superiority in truthful- 
ness should cease. Of the bales of cotton cloth sent by Manchester to China, a very large 
proportion are bo many visible, tangible lies. And in politicul dealing the main difference 
W<mld seem to be that whereas fraud alone is used on the weaker side, fraud combined 
with force is used on the stronger. 
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threats of war, the movements of fleets have been for other objects 
than to avenge an assassination committed among wild hill tribes, 
what arc the additional claims which, under cover of Mr, Margary's 
death, yet remain to be pressed ? 

After the opium war of 1842, five large cities were opened to our 
trade (Treaty of Nankin). After the war for the Lorcha Arrow in 
1858, five additional ports were opened on the coast, and the 
important city of Hankow, four hundred miles up the Great River, 
was also opened. Exterritoriality was clearly defined. “ British 
subjects who may commit any crime in China shall bo tried and 
punished by the consul, or other public functionary, according to the 
law’s of Great Britain.” Tho transit duties imposed on produce as it 
passed from one province into another were all to be commuted for N 
one fixed payment, calculated at the rate of 2j per cent, ad valorem. - 
Special protection was given to Christian missionaries. And, finally, 
the introduction of opium was legalised ; the Chinese, in spite of 
their earnest protests, being prohibited by Lord Elgin from imposing 
a higher duty than 30 taels per chest. 1 

It was provided that, at the expiration of ten years, this treaty 
might be revised at the wish of either party. Prolonged negotiations 
took place in 1 808. The result was, that on the 23rd of ( )etober, 1869, a 
Supplementary Treaty was signed at Pekin by Sir Ruthorford Alcock 
and the Chinese plenipotentiaries. This treaty required final ratifi- 
cation in London. 

The China merchants in London, and the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce throughout the country, memorialised against it. On 
July 25, 1870, Lord Granville replied to the memorialists as fol- 
lows : — 

“Ilor Majesty’s Government have rceen c»d w itli much regret this genoral* 
expression of dissatisfaction with thn proposed arrange ment. . .It would in their 
judgment lmvo promoted tho textile industry of the manufjctuiing districts by 
facilitating the importation of its pioduots into the most important provinces of 
China, and lmvo relieved Chinese produce on its way from tho interior from 
unduo exactions on tho part of local authoiitios. Her Majesty’s Government 
have had to divide whether they should nhidn bj' their own impressions, and 
advise Her Majesty to ratify tho Contention, or should defer to the adverse 
opinion of tho mercantile community more directly concerned in the question. 4 

“Although they are not iroo from doubt whether the decision which they 
take is calculated to promote tho real intcicsts of the commercial and indus- 
trial classos, Jlor Majesty’s Government have nevertheless determined to 
defer to tho wishes of tho commercial bodies who have so urgently appealed 
to them, and they have accordingly advised Her Majesty to withhold her ratifi- 
cation from tho Convention.” 

Ail irresponsible direction of the foreign relations of this country 
by Chambers of Commerce ! This is a new thing in our history. 

(1) The chest of 100 catties being woith about £240, this is equal to about par 
cent ad valorm . , 
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We have heard much of late as to the excesses of trade unions, and 
the need of controlling them, if not by law, yet by education, public 
opinion, and morality. There is truth in this ; and the first with 
whom we should begin are those formidable trade unions of capitalists 
whose professed object is one to which honour, duty, justice, even 
permanent national interest, are simply irrelevant, and yet with 
whom, unless we look to it, will lie the tremendous issues of peace 
and war. 

What led the English Chambers of Commerce to refuse their rati- 
fication of the Convention ? Were the changes such as to injure 
British trade, and hinder the carriage of its merchandise to Chinese 
inland cities P The principal grievance of the merchants had been 
the irregular taxes levied by provincial governments on goods in 
transit from the seaport. This grievance was remedied. Transit 
dues and import dues were to be levied together, and the necessity 
for procuring special transit certificates was dispensed with . 1 2 * * * * * Indeed 
the very questionable stipulation was made, that in certain provinces 
English goods should remain untaxublc, even when they had passed 
into native hands. The lekin, for instance — a property-tax levied, 
in emergencies, by provincial governments upon wealth of all kinds, 
lands, houses, or goods — was not to apply to “ imports of unmis- 
takable foreign origin .” 8 In addition to this very extraordinary 
concession, great facilities were given for navigating Chinese rivers 
in small vessels (not steamers) ; bonded warehouses were to be esta- 
blished ; the re-exportation of foreign grain free of duty was per- 
mitted ; a new port was opened ; the duties on various imports 
(pepper, timber, &c.) were reduced ; the duty on foreign coal and 
guano was remitted ; finally, two or three coal mines were to be 
opened. “ The coals produced will be for sale to British and Chinese 
merchants without distinction. ,, 

The right of residence was not granted, hut it was laid down that 
" British merchants who may go inland, duly provided with pass- 
ports, to sell foreign goods, purchase native produce, or carry native 
produce into the interior for sale, are permitted to use their own 
vessels, if of the Chinese type, and propelled by sail or oar ; and 

(1) See Correspondence on revision of Treat)' of Tien-tBin. Parliamentary Paper, 
1871, C. 380. This bluehook is a mine of valuable information as to Chinese affairs. 

(2) The Times told its readers the other day that it was necessary that Chinamen 
should regard ** the life of an Englishman as peculiarly sacred.” The same sanctity, it 
seems, is to extend to the mildewed and fraudulent cotton -cloth that the Manchester 
Englishman brings with him. Imagine the way in which this clause would work. 

The tax-collector enters a native shop to levy Ivkin on its contents. He is then and 
there to distinguish between goods of native manufacture and goods of “unmistiikab'e 

foreign origin:’' True, much of the latter has, according to the English Chamber of 

Commerce of Shang-hai, been ** unmistakable ” from its rottenness ; but it will not be 

difficult for the native trader, anxious to evade the lekin t to level downwards, and 

hait&te the over-sizing and mildew of his Lancashire rival. If the tax-collector makes 

a mistake, an international “ difficulty " at once arises. 
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when in the interior are further permitted to rent, for short periods, 
either hotels or private houses, where they may store their goods, 
but on which they are not to exhibit their hong name or the style of 
their firm.” 

In return for these large concessions made by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, what was demanded of England by China P Simply these 
three things : an increase in the export silk duty amounting to 1 
per cent, ad valorem ; an increase in the opium duty amounting to 
2J per cent, ad valorem ; 1 and the right to appoint consuls to reside at 
British ports. This last point was asked with the view of enabling 
the Chinese Government to check the wholesale smuggling that is 
now carried on to a greater extent than ever from Hong Kong. 2 
Though this concession was a matter of the most simple and obvious 
justice, it was violently resisted by the Government of that colony. 

On the Chinese demands the following remarks were made by 
Sir Rutherford Alcock : — 3 

“If we bear in mind the undisguised desire of the high authorities, and of 
the whole bodj r of educated Chinese, including the literati and gentry as well 
as the officials of every grade throughout the provinces, for the restriction of 
foreign intercourse to tho seaboard, if not indeed to a single port as of old, 
and the withdrawal of any privileges which would only have been extorted at 
the cannon’s mouth, and by superior force, I think they deserve some credit for 
their moderation during tho present negotiations. The Tsung-li Yam&n did not 

(1) Tho duty was to be 50 taels (£15) per chest. 

(2) As this question relates to grievances at least as groat as any which English 
merchants have advanced against the Chinese authorities it is worth considering. 
Materials for a judgment will be found at page 390 of the bluobook of 1871 already 
referred to, and in Parliamentary Paper No. C. 1189 of the present year, entitled 
“Complaints of the Mercantile Community in Hong Kong against the action of 
Chinese Revenue Cruisers.” The lteport of Mr. Robertson, the Consul at Canton 
(page 35 of these papers), is of the greatest interest. He remarks, “ Some years since 
the falling off of the Canton customs revenue became very marked ; and tho reason 
was plain enough. The colony of Hong Kong, which, within thirty years from the 
date of its cession to the British Government had become a large city and the depOt of 
foreign trade with China, afforded facilities for smuggling, which tho Chinese were not 
slow in availing themselves of. Junks loaded at the colony and landed their opium 
and goods wherevor it suited them on the Canton coast ; and conversely thus brought 
Chinese produce to the colony for sale to foreigners, without paying a farthing of duty. 
Thus was tho falling off in tho revenue accounted for, and the question was, What 
could be done?” Consul Robertson advised the Viceroy that he had a perfect right to 
** establish Custom stations as close to tho colony as he pleased, and compel all junks 
clearing from Hong Kong or entering it, and when beyond the limits of colonial 
jurisdiction to call there and pay their duties.” “The commotion caused to the 
smugg lin g fraternity was great.” “ Unfortunately, the foreign portion of the 
oolonists do not or will not see tho matter from any point of view but their own, and. 
that is, ‘ Hong Kong is a free port, end the blockade, as they call it, is an inter- 
ference with its freedom, and is working ruin to the trade of the cplony. With 
■smuggling we have nothing to do. We sell our goods to the Chinese, and if th$y 
smuggle that is not our affair. All we know and care for is, this blockade affects Our 
saleB, and that iB sufficient for us ; and the Chinese Government has no nght, by, any 
action taken for its own benefit, to damage ours.’ ” This is an outline of the arguxnsnt 
used. 

(3) Parliamentary Paper, Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, 1871, page 425. 
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indeed disguise their dislike to all the phases of exterritoriality, the domicilia- 
tion of missionaries in the interior, the importation of opium, and the appoint- 
ment of merchant consuls : yet thoy have not pressed demands on any of these 
points, or sought to make concessions a condition of revision* 

“A right to appoint consuls which thoy may bo very slow to exercise, and 
a trifling increase of duties on two articles that in& 3 r yield them some addi- 
tional Customs Revenue is about the sum of what they have rested content (?) 
with. That these are neither unreasonable, nor in any sense inequitable, must 
I think be freely admitted ; and, 1 confess to a conviction that few European 
governments would have contented themselves with so littlo in the revision of 
a Treaty containing much that was objoctionablo to thorn, more especially 
when expected to concede still more to the foreigner’s advantage.” 

But the large concessions made, and tlie moderate response 
demanded, were very'far from satisfying the demands of the English 
mercantile community in China. And in estimating their attitude, 
so amazing in its exorbitant arrogance that the calmest description 
of it reads like caricature, we must bear in mind that though 
some few of their number have a permanent stake in tho country they 
are dealing with, are firms of old standing, with a reputation to 
maintain, and capital sunk in land and building, yet with the 
majority it is far otherwise. The Chinese seaboard to them is a gold- 
field where, if they meet luck, a few short years may send them home 
to a life of ease, and the purchased semblances of honour. And, 
paradox though it may seem, war to these short-lived traders means 
luck. For it means a lull in native manufactures, a dislocation of 
internal police, a removal under panic of all the governmental 
barriers that have protected native wares from foreign rivalry, the 
weakening of the trade unions of inland merchants, a far stronger 
barrier ; and all these things permit for a moment a sudden inunda- 
tion of English products, and the floaters on this tide, for two years 
of happy speculation, build many a dazzling fortune. Lancashire, in 
response to their call, produces and produces, and racks tho whole 
country for children to fill her factories. The market in four years is 
glutted ; peace, meanwhile, has restored the combining forces of the 
foreign guilds ; reaction comes with ruin ; but the first batch of 
speculators are gone. 

Not once, but twice and oftener, has this cycle run its course. 
Therefore, in negociations with China our ambassadors havo inva- 
riably found their own countrymen the great source of difficulty. 
When in 1868 Sir Rutherford Alcock asked them, as ho was bound 
to ask, their views on the Revision of the Treaty, their answers may 
surprise us, but assuredly did not surprise him. The right to resido 
in every part of China, purchasing, not houses merely, but land, 
wherever it suited them, the right to buy up coal-fields and open 
coal-mines, to lay down railways and lines of telegraph, tho abolition 
of the kkin (the emergency-tax by which provincial governors filled 
%e deficiency in their budgets, which was levied on all property, 
alike native or foreign), so far as English products were concerned, 
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even when they had been bought and sold, and had found their way 
to the retail shopkeeper— these were some of their demands ; and, so 
far from relaxing the exorbitant demands of Exterritoriality, these 
demands were to be made more stringent than ever. These “ irre- 
sponsible dacoits” of the commercial world were to go where they 
liked, and to live whore they liked in every town and village, from 
Canton to Pekin, buying land and opening coal-mines, and all the * 
time enjoying absolute immunity from the laws of the land they 
lived in. 

By the existing Treaty (Art. xvi. and xvii.) “British subjects 
who may commit any crime in China, shall be tried and punished 
by the Consul, or other public functionary* authorised thereto, 
according to the laws of Great Britain. ,,1 “ If a Chinese has reason 
to complain of a British subject, the Consul shall listen to his com- 
plaint, and endeavour to settle it in a friendly manner.” 

Was an army of new consuls to be created and dispersed over the 
thousand cities of China ? Many of the traders who memorialised 
our Pekin embassy had never troubled themselves about such a 
difficulty ; but those who had were prepared with their own modes 
of settlement. Two very simple conditions were all that would be 
necessary. The first was to choose the consuls from the merchants ; 
an abundaut supply would thus be forthcoming at the cheapest 
rate. The second would be to arm these consuls with greater 
powers than they at present possessed ; entrust them with executive 
as well as judicial power ; let them occasionally display 4 4 something 
moro than moral force,” and thus 4 4 rest ore their prestige.” 

A few extracts from the memorials presented at the British 
embassy in 1867 — 8, by Chambers of Commerce and other bodies, 
will illustrate what has been said : 

The foreign community of Tien- 1 sin suggest as articles for inser- 
tion in the Revised Treaty of 1868 — 

“ That foreigners shall be at liberty to buy land or houses at any place in 
the Chinese Empire for lawful purpose, such as trade, propagating of religion, 
or for pleasure. That in addition to the erection of beacons, lighthouses, and 
laying down of buoys, the Chinese Government provide foreign steam-dredg- 
ing machines for the dredging from time to time of the bars and rivers at the 
port ‘when necessary. That tho Chinese Government permit foreigners to 
co ns truct and aid tho formation of railways and telegraphs throughout China 
and its dependencies. That the Chineso Government permit foreigners to own 
coal, iron, and other mines in China and its dependencies, and work them on 
foreign principles. That Chinese coal shall bo sent to any place in China free 
of duty, but if ©xported to a foroign country shall pay duty ad valorem . Bong 
Kong, in this respect, shall not he considered a foreign country r 


(1) It must never be forgotten that, on tho “most favoured nation” principle, this 

involves German subjects in China being under Gorman law, French under French 
law, Americans under American law. And we profess to wonder that China, in stupid 
obstinacy, wishes to restrict foreign intercourse within workable limits ! » 

(2) Revision of Treaty 6f Tien- tain, page 89. 
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The Che-foo residents suggest, amongst other things— 

“ All laws imposing duties or observances on Chinese subjects incompatible 
with the commands or usages of the Christian religion, to be abolished ; so 
that every Chinese who becomes a Christian will ipso facto , be relieved from 
complying with any heathen rites or ceremonies that may be deemed wrong 
with the Christian communion to which such Chinese belongs.” 

They propose to extejid Exterritoriality from the case where the 
Englishman is defendant to the case where he is plaintiff! thus — 
“ Offences against British subjects to be tried by a Mixed Court, 
in which the British Consul shall have equal power with the native 
judge ; and when Chinese laws or inimical procedure are inadequate 
to convicting or punishing criminals, then British law and practice, 
at the option of the Consul , to be adopted/' 

Even Chinese are to be partly ex-territorialized ; “ Chinese offenders 
to be delivered up, to remain in joint custody of Consul and Chinese, 
and only on strong evidence of guilt, as in cases of extradition in 
Europe/' 1 

As to the position of the consuls, it may bo noted that many of 
them are already members of the mercantile body. Five, for 
instance, of the Shanghai memorialists, says Consul Winchester, 
“cither personally exercise or are the partners of gentlemen in- 
vested by foreign governments with consular functions." * J This fact 
gives peculiar interest to the great desire shown by nearly all the 
Chambers of Commerce that the powers of the consuls should be 
largely increased. The Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce desires 
to see “restoration of the prestige of her Majesty's consuls .... 
increasing their powers by the occasional display, if not employment, 
of more than moral force when dealing with the Chinese authorities 
connected with their individual jurisdiction." 3 

In minor matters, indeed, every one, according to the residents 
at Tien-tsin, should be bis own consul : — 

“We believe that at the Treaty ports even now, the Consuls in many patty 
cases of interest merely to the persons concomed, might greatly to their own 
relief yield up the present privilege of action to such persons, and allow them to 
prosecute their own cases with the Chinese authorities with that warmth and 
energy which self-interest would naturally inspi Ve.” 4 

But the recommendation most generally made is, says Mr. Wade, 
“ the step of authorising the consul, at his own discretion , to meet 
particular claims by deduction of an equivalent sum from the dues 
and duties of British vessels leaving the port." “ This,” he goes on 
to remark, “ is, m plain language, an act of war." 

And be it remembered that the men who make these monstrous 

• 

. (X) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 103. It would have been much simpler 
,fttt these worthies to have suggested at once that the Chinese Government should be 
/requested to present a humble petition to the Queen of England, praying for annexa- 
■ tipn. - / 

^ P) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 31. 

(4) Revision of Treaty, page 8$. .. 
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claims, and who fill the colonial and even the London press with 
their cries of Chinese obstructiveness and failure to carry-out the 
provisions of the Treaty of 1858, have, many of them, themselves 
been using the clauses of that Treaty as a means of defrauding the 
Chinese Government. " Under the Transit Pass clause of the Treaty 
foreigners enjoyed an advantage over tho natives, by being enabled 
to send 'cotton and woollen fabrics into the interior, on payment of 

the transit tax But foreigners, not content with their 

advantages, sold their names to Chinese holders , and for some years not 
a hale of manufactured goods went into the interior except under foreign 
transit passes ” 1 

But enough of this sickening picture. Englishmen who respect 
themselves feel contaminated by the common bond which unites 
them to men whose higher instincts have become so utterly opaque 
and callous, whose souls, to use the fierce and true word of the Chinese 
statesman, have been so effectually “ cauterized by gain-seeking 
desires .” 2 It is time to turn for a moment to the attitude taken 
under these circumstances by our political representatives in China. 
It is a different picture, and it would have been wise if English 
journalism during the last few months had studied it more closely. 

“If we propose,” says Mr. Wade , 3 4 “ to continue diplomatic inter- 
course w r ith China, we must not, in my opinion, act towards her other- 
wise than we would act towards uny other country with \diich we 
haue diplomatic intercourse.” 

“ If only moans can bo found," say** Sir. It. Alcock, “of keeping from them 
all foreign meddling and attempts at dictation, there is yet ground of hope. 
# Ilut those rouse strong instincts of resistance and national pride, giving fresh 
force to the retrograde and anti -foreign party ; while at the same time it para- 
lyses all hopeful effort in those more favourable to progress from the fear of its 
being made a new pretext for action on the part of foreign powers. No nations 
like the interference of a foreign power in its internal affairs however well 
mtentioned it may be, and China is no exception to the rule. 1 am thoroughly 
convinc'd! they would go mu<h hitter and faster if left alone 

With regard to the introduction of railroads, telegraphs, &c., he 
remarks : — 

“ I believe both railroads and telegraphs will come ; all my experience in 
Chinese affairs leads mo to tho conclusion that we do not advance but retard 
great innovations by soeking to deprive the < hineso Government of all free- 
will and spontaneity. A 

“ Tho Chinese will have nothing to do with foreigners as the proteges of their 

(1) Commercial Reports of Consuls in China, page 21 (Mr. Forrests Report). This 
was at Xingpo, but tho Mime thing wont on also at Shanghai, and probably elsewhere. 
*Soe Papers on Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 30—32. “The native transit 
duties,** says Consul Winchester, “ nro much in excess of the 2-\ per cent, levied (on 
English goods) under Art. xxvii. of the Treaty. 

(2) Commissioner Lin, 1840. 

(3) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 430. 

(4) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 57. 

(o) Revision of Treaty of Tien-tsin, page 114 

VOL. XVIII. N.8. Y Y 
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respective governments ; and they are right. To keep as clear as possible of all 
foreign governments is a very natural desire on the part of those who have 
thrice in a single generation had objectionable treaties imposed upon them at 
the point of the bayonet. . r . . Eailroads, telegraphs, steam machinery, eoienti£o 
directions for the working of mines, the acquisition of foreign languages ... all 
those may within a very few years be in full play throughout the country .but 
on one condition , that they are left a/one, free alike from dictation or control as to 
the selection of their agents, and the time and condition of their employment^ 
and that they are free from all restraint or galling interference on the port of 
foreign governments or their agents, diplomatic or consular. Hitherto a 
different condition has undoubtedly existed.” 

And in another place he remarks : — 

“ In China, as in there is a party whoso watch-cry is Far a da ee, 

desiring to take their place among the nations of the West on condition that 
they are left alone to work out their own social and political problems. And 
it cannot be doubted that a Chinese Government and provincial administration 
invigorated by European elements freely adopted , . . might produce results both 
permanent and beneficial on moro than half of the eastern race, Mongol, 
Tartar, and Chinese, spread over the greater part of Asia.” 1 

What obstacles remain to a policy like this — a policy of simple, 
straightforward dealing, of friendly, cordial co-operation ; gradually 
uprooting the ^ievances and grudges of the past ; sternly insisting 
that no more seeds of future mischief be planted ; restricting to their 
narrowest limits the evils of exterritoriality with a view to their 
final extinction ; entering into combination, for this purpose, with 
the Western Powers, America, Germany, France; frankly inviting 
China to enter this comity of nations on equal terms ? 

For it is either to this or to the unseen fatalities of force that we 
are now come. The time for choice is brief. Wc may choose war, 
with probability of momentary success, with certainty of future 
trouble — possibly of far greater trouble than any one dreams of. We 
maj r sow the wind once moro, to reap the whirlwind. 

We know r little of Chinese strength, except this : that it is steadily 
forming, and that it is not yet formed. And the cynical policy 
attributed to Germany in the spring, and bitterly denounced in 
England, has found English advocates as against China: Let us 
attack her before she has become strong. 

It may be granted to be all but certain that our force would for the 
moment penetrate China, as iron into clay. But what then? An- 
nexation is a dream, or a nightmare ; and “ material guarantees” — sea- 
ports held, mouths of rivers occupied — of what are they the guarantees 
but of eternal hostility, hot-beds of endless war ? China is no India 
cl the days of Clive, with wrangling religions and races, with 
emasculated culture in one place, and dislocated strength in others, 
in China there is political disruption, such as she has known and has 
survived ten times in two thousand years ; hut there is union of 
race, union of religion, union of language, and the most formidable 

(1) Page 115. 
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capacity of union for other objects . 1 2 And it is among this vast, 
energetic, industrious population, anting themselves every day with 
European artillery and rifles, that we think it wise, yoar after year* 
sedulously to sow the seeds of hate ! 

But granted she were as weak as India was a hundred years back, 
there is another difference of a very notable kind. India is sur- 
rounded by the sea and by the loftiest wall of mountains in the world. 
We have surrounded and disarmed India. Wo cannot disarm China. 
Thirty years ago we had China to ourselves, but the case is wholly 
different now. We share the soa-board trade with America and 
Germany. Russia is in the roar. 

It is seven years since Prince Bismark dropped a hint that, “ in 
the important commercial interests of Germany in the east of Asia, 
her representative at Pekin had ever been mindful of the heavy 
responsibility which would attach to him for tho consequences of 
untimely and impetuous pressure to obtain by violence precarious 
advantages.” 3 Those interests are more important now, nor is Ger- 
many less capable of defending them. America has invariably held 
the same language ; and her shipping interests on tjj^ Chinese coast 
now exceed our own . 3 

Every consideration, therefore, of prudence and humanity would 
seem to point to a reversal, gradual no doubt, but steady and radical, 
of the policy hitherto pursued in China. But all reversals are hard 
uphill work, and in this case there is one definite and palpable block 
to such a course, removable no doubt, but by strenuous efforts only ; — 
tho Indian revenue from the opium traffic. It is vain to reiterate 
tho moralities of the question. That it does no harm ; that the increase 
of native opium in China proves the impossibility of suppression, or 
ut least the indifference of the Chinese Government; these and 
other things so constantly asserted by every one interested, and as 
constantly denied by every one else, cannot be discussed here. What 
commission of physicians could bo appointed which would fail to 
condemn it ? 4 


(1) Ask tho Consul at Nmgpo fur instaneo. See, too, Mr. Wade on the combining 
power of ChincBO traders (Revision of Treaty of Ticn-tsin, page 443). 

(2) Rovision of Treat}- of Tien-tsm, page 371. See also letter of Mr. Ross Brown 
(American minister) to Iho Prince of Kung, page 183. 

(3) See Commercial Reports of Consuls in Chino, 1874 and 1875. 

(4) If medical opinion is thought overstrained, what arc wo to say of Mr. Wade's 
experience? Referring to Messrs. Jardine’s and Matheson’s opinions (merchants spe- 
cially interested in tho trade), that “ the use of opium is not a curse, but a comfort and 
a benefit to the hard-working Chinese,” Mr. Wado remarks, “I cannot endorse this 

opinion It is tome vain to think otherwise of tho use of the drug irf China than 

as, of a habit many times more pernicious, nationally speaking, than the gin and whisky 

drinking which we deplore at home I know of no case of radioal cure. It has 

ensured in every case within my knowledge the steady descent, moral and physic*!, of 
the smoker.** Scandalous as all this is, it is yet of course the lesser, not the greater, 
question. Discreditable as it may be for the Indian Government to he manufacturer* 

Y Y 2 
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. We are not left in doubt as to the feeling of the Chinese Govern- 
ment on this subject. In the important conversation frith our 
Ambassador recorded in p. 396 of the Papers on the Revision of the 
Treaty of Tien-tsin, the Foreign Minister, admitting the hostility of 
the educated classes, asked : — 

“ How could it be otherwise ? . . . they had often seen foreigners making war 
upon the country; and then again how irreparable and continuous was the 
injury which they saw inflicted on the whole Empire by the foreign importation 
of opium. If England would consent to iuterdict this, cease either to grow it 
in India, or to allow their ships to bring it to China, there might be some hope 
of more friendly feelings. No doubt there was a very strong [feeling enter- 
tained by the literati and gentry as to the frightful evils attending upon the 
smoking of opium, its gfchoroughly demoralising effects, and the utter ruin of 
all who gave way to the vice. They believed the extension of this practice was 
mainly due to the alacrity with which foreigners supplied the poison for their 
own profit, perfectly regardless of the irreparable injury inflicted, and naturally 
they felt hostile to all concerned in such a traffic.” 

What could be the reply ? That Messrs. Jardine and Mafheson 
had proclaimed the “ innocuousness” of opium; that if India ceased 
to produce opium, other countries could and would produce it without 
limit ; that a great and lucrative trade would be transferred to other 
hands ; that ChSia would “ suffer from a larger quantity of the poppy 
being cultivated in place of rice and other staples of food within her 
own limit8. ,, “ The only remedy lay with the Chinese people. Let 
them cease to crave for it,” &c., &c. It was “ not possible in any 
country to make people virtuous by legal enactment.” 

How obvious was the rejoinder : — 

“ It was replied that if England ceased to protect the trade it could then bo 
effectually prohibited by the Emperor, and it would eventually cease to trouble 
them, while a great cause of hostility and mistrust in the minds of the people 
would be removed ; and thus compensation might be found in Britain for a 
temporary loss; temporary only, sinco the same fields now devoted to the 
cultivation of the poppy could be made to grow rice, or cotton, or other pro- 
fitable products. With this irreconcilable difference of opinion,” adds Sir E. 
Alcock, “ there was little to bo gained by continuing the discussion, and we 
passed on to other subjects.” * 

One fact more. Of the opium produced in India nearly one-half is 
exported, not to the Treaty ports, where at least it contributes to 
Chinese revenue, but to Hong Kong, 1 where the illicit trade is 
probably far greater now than it was thirty years ago. 

On the whole, it may be doubted whether, since the suppression of 
the slave trade, any spectacle so humiliating and so scandalous as the 
maintenance of this traffic by force of arms has been given to the 
world by any civilised nation. The price to be paid for its suppres- 

of opium, it is infinitely worse that by force of arms we should compel the Chineao 
Government to receive it. 

At to the argument from the increase of native opium, its fallacy is of course obvious. 
If we were forced by a stronger power to admit foreign spirits free of duty, we should 
probably remifrour own excise, if only in the hope of ruining the foreign trade. 
t (1) In 1871-2, 44,866 chests of opium were exported to the Chinese ports ; 40,604 t* 
g — Kjong. 
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sion is high, no doubt ; but every consideration of justice, wisdom, 
national self-respect, imperatively calls for it . 1 

The action of statesmen is of necessity a resultant of the pressure 
•exercised by material interests and by such higher morality as may 
be stamped upon opinion, strongly and deeply at some times, vaguely 
and faintly in others. If we waive for a moment purely prudential 
considerations, and look round us for such spiritual guidance, what 
do we find? Of anonymous journalism enough has been said. 
Ouarda e passa . But what on this vast subject is the teaching of the 
Christian Church — Catholic, Wesleyan, or Anglican ? What of the 
advanced scientists who ignore its teaching ? % 

The oracles are dumb. There is a faint echo of mediaeval fana- 
ticism in the demand to protect missions of which the avowed purpose 
is to denounce and subvert what is time-honoured and sacred ; to 
dissociate the sense of duty from all its roots in time and reverence. 
There are vague instincts of mercy and benevolence, no doubt; but 
definite expression of principle there is none. Not a bishop, not a 
preacher has raised his voice to protest against unjust war . 2 

Science is dumb too. Can it be that absorption Hi the cherished 
theory of Evolution by Survival of the Fittest, unknown to them- 
selves, has hampered her advocates ? Can it be that the Science 
prevalent in our time, mutilated and imperfect as yet, ignores the 
truth that beyond the Science of Life, built upon it, but rising above 
it, is the Science of Humanity, with methods and principles wholly of 
its own ; and that Human Progress consists essentially in the upward 
struggle against the brute barbaric competitions of pre-human life ? 

J ustice issues from two factors, Sympathy and Intelligence. 
Vague philanthropic enthusiasm, {ill-important as an impelling force, 
is wholly helpless, unless action be steered rightly by discriminating 
knowledge. The study of the past of China, a comparison of it with 
the evolution of ijfxe West, a rational theory of the differences between 
them, are indispensable conditions lor appreciating her present state 
rightly ; for aiding her shortcomings ; for stimulating her Progress, 
without subverting her Order. J ustice from England to China means 
no less than this ; and here, as in other efforts to attain a just 
standard of international dealing, those who study the political and 
ethical teaching of Comte, find in it what the Church fails to 
supply ; what the popular Theory of Evolution supplies even less. 

J. H. Bridges. 

<l) The proposal recently made that the Bengal Government shall cease to superin- 
tend the cultivation of opium, simply levying an export duty, as in*Bombay, is 
objectionable ; but of course it wholly fails to deal with the international evil of 
maintaining its importation into China by force of arms. 

(2) I gladly acknowledge the latest utterance (October) of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of the Opium Traffic. Still the fact remains that the claims of missionaries & 
China to be above the law of the country, form one of the grievances of which the 
Chinese most bitterly complain. 
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V. 

Dialogues . 

To many an one, it has been said, in hypochondri&oal moments the 
world, viewed from the aesthetic side, appears a cabinet of cari- 
catures ; from the intellectual side, a madhouse ; and from tho moral 
side, a harbouring^ place for rascals . 1 We might perhaps extend 
this saying beyond tho accidents of hypochondriasis, and urge that 
the few wide, profound, and real observers of human life have all 
known, and known often, this fantastic consciousness of living in a 
strange distorted universe of grotesques, lunatics, knaves. It is an 
inevitable mood to any who dare to shake the kaleidoscopic frag- 
ments out of their accepted combination. Who docs not remember 
deep traces of such a mood in Plato, Shakespeare, Pascal, Goethe ? 
And Diderot, who went near to having something of tho deep 
quality of those sovereign spirits, did not escape, any more than 
they, tho visitation of the misanthropic spectre. The distinction of 
the greater minds is that they have no temptation to give tho spectre 
a permanent home with them, its is done by orthodox theologians in 
order to prove the necessity of grace and another world, or by cynics 
in order to prove the wisdom of selfishness in this world. Tho 
greater minds accept the worse facts of character for what they are 
worth, and bring them into a right perspective with the better facts. 
They never expect to escape all perplexities, nor to hit on answers to 
all the moral riddles of the world. Yet are they ever drawn by an 
invincible fascination to the feet of the mighty Sphinx of society ; 
she bewilders them with questions that are never overheard by 
common cars, and torments them with mockery that is unobserved 
by common eyes. The energetic — a Socrates, a Diderot — cannot 
content themselves with merely recording her overlasting puzzles ; 
still less with merely rewriting the already recorded answers. They 
insist on scrutinising the moral world afresh; they resolve the 
magniloquent vocabulary of abstract ethics into the small realities 
from which it has come; they break the complacent repose of 
opinion and usage by a graphic irony. “ The definitions of moral 
beings,” said Diderot, "are always made from what such beings 
ought to be, and never from what they are. Peoplo incessantly 
eonfounep duty with the thing as it is.” 2 We shall proceod to give 
a short account of one or two dialogues in which he endeavoured to 
keep dear of this confusion. 

(1) Schopenhauer, mik, 109. 


(2) CEut ir. 29. 
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I. By far the most important of these is Rameau’s Nephew. 
The fortunes of this .singular production are probably unique in 
literary history. In the year 1804 Schiller handed to Goethe the 
manuscript of a piece by Diderot, with the wish that he might find 
himself able to translate it into German. “ As I had long,” says 
Goethe, “ cherished a great regard for this author, I cheerfully 
undertook the task, after looking through the original. People can 
see, I hope, that I threw my whole soul into it.” 1 When he had 
done his work, he returned the manuscript to Schiller. Schiller died 
almost immediately (May, 1805), and the mysterious manuscript 
disappeared. Goethe could never learn either whence it had come, 
or whither it went. He always suspected that the autograph 
original had been sent to the empress Catherine at St. Petersburg, 
and that Schiller’s manuscript was a copy from that. Though Goethe 
had executed his translation, as he says, “not merely with readiness 
but even with passion,” the violent and only too just hatred then 
prevailing in Germany for France and all that belonged to France, 
hindered any vogue which Rameau’s Nephew might otherwise have 
had. On the eve of Austerlitz and of Jena there might well be little 
humour for a satire from the French. 

Thirteen years afterwards an edition of Diderot’s works appeared 
in Paris (Belin’s edition of 1818), but the editors were obliged to 
content themselves, for Rameau's Nephew , with an analysis of 
Goethe’s translation. In 1821 a lively sensation was produced by 
tho publication of what professed to be the original text of the 
missing dialogue. It was really a re-translation into French from 
Goethe. The fraud was not discovered for some time, until in 1823 
Briere announced for his edition of Diderot’s works, a reprint from a 
veritable original. This original he had procured from Madame de 
Yandeul, Diderot’s daughter, who still survived. She described it as 
a copy made in 17G0 under the author’s own eyes. The two young 
men who had tried to palm off their re-translation from Goethe as 
Diderot’s own text, at once had the effrontery to accuse Briere 
and Diderot’s daughter of repeating their own fraud. A vivacious 
dispute followed between the indignant publisher and his impu- 
dent detractors. At length Briere appealed to the great Jove of 
Weimar. Goethe expressed his conviction that Briere’s text was the 
genuine text of the original, and this was held to settle the question. 
Goethe’s voucher for its correspondence with the copy handed to him 
by Schiller was not really decisive evidence. He admits that he 
executed the translation very rapidly, and had no time to compare 
it closely with the French. An identification nearly twenty years 
afterwards of verbal resemblances and minute references m a work 
that had been only a short time in his hands, cannot be counted 

(l) Werlce, xxv. 291. . 
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testimony of the highest kind. We have thus the extraordinary 
circumstance that for a great number of years, down almost to the 
present decade, the text of the one masterpiece of a famous man who 
died so recently as 1784, rested on a single manuscript, and that a 
manuscript of equivocal authenticity. 

M. Assezat, whose excellent edition of Diderot’s works is at this 
moment coming out in Paris, to the great satisfaction of all students 
who like to know when they are treading on the solid ground of 
an authentic text, informs us that “particularly fortunate circum- 
stances have placed him in possession of a copy of Rameau's Nephew, 
which is undated, but evidently belongs to the end of the last 
century.” We canAot help wishing that M. Assezat had been able to 
describe these fortunate circumstances in plain terms, that so the 
amazing mystification which envelopes the performance might at last 
be finally cleared away. May we hepe that it is a transcript, or at 
any rate a collation, from the copy which went to the library of 
St. Petersburg with the rest of Diderot’s literary property after 
his death ? Meanwhile wc may content ourselves with M. Assezat’s 
text, whencesoever it may have come. He gives sufficient reasons 
for thinking it slightly fuller and more complete than the previous 
text. Happily, this is not one of those cases where the salvation 
of mankind hangs on a various reading ; a vowel too much or 
too little does not make all the difference between a healing 
truth 'and a damning error. 

Critics differ extremely in their answers to the question of the 
subject or object of Diderot’s singular “ farce-tragedy.” One declares 
it to be merely a satirical picture of contemporary manners. Another 
insists that it is meant to be an ironical reductio ad absurd um of the 
theory of self-interest, by exhibiting a concrete example of its 
working in all its grossness. A third holds that it was composed by 
way of ripost to Palissot’s comedy (Los Philosophes ,) 1760, which had 
brought the chiefs of the rational school upon the stage, and pre- 
sented them as enemies of the human race. A fourth suspects that 
the personal and dramatic portions are no more than a setting for 
the discussion of the comparative merits of the French and Italian 
schools of music. The true answer is that the dialogue is all of 
these things, because it is none of them. It is neither more nor less 
than the living picture and account of an original, drawn by a man 
of genius who was accustomed to observe human nature and society 
with a free unblinking vision, and to meditate upon them deeply and 
searchingly. Diderot goes to work with Rameau in some sort and 
to a certain extent as Shakespeare went to work with Falstaff. He 
is the artist, reproducing with the variety and perfection of art a 
whimsical figure that struck his fancy and stirred the creative impulse. 
Ethics, aesthetics, manners, satire, are all indeed to be found in the 
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dialogue, but they are only there as incident to the central figure of 
the sketch, the prodigy of parasites. Diderot had no special fond* 
ness for these originals. Yet he had a keen and just sense of/their 
interest. “ Their character stands out from the rest of the world, 
it breaks that tiresome uniformity which our bringing up, our social 
conventions, and our arbitrary fashions have introduced. If one of 
them makes his appearance in a company, he is like leaven, 
fermenting and restoring to each person present a portion of his 
natural individuality. He stirs people up, moves them, provokes to 
praise or blame : he is a means of bringing out the truth ; gives 
honest people a chance of showing what they are made of, and 
unmasks the rogue8. ,, 1 

Hearing that the subject of Diderot’s dialogue is the Parasite, the 
scholar will naturally think of that savage satire in which Juvenal 
rehearses the thousand humiliations that Virro inflicts on Trebius: 
how the wretched follower has to drink fiery stuff from broken 
crockery, while the patron quaffs of the costliest from splendid 
cups of amber and precious stones; how the host has fine oil of 
Venafrum, while the guest munches cabbage steeped in rancid 
lamp-oil; one plays daintily with mullet and lamprey, while the 
other has his stomach turned by an eel as long as a snake and 
bloated in the torrent of the sewers; Yirro has apples that might 
have come from the gardens of the Hesperidcs, while Trebius gnaws 
such musty things as are tossed to a performing monkey on the town 
wall. But the distance is immeasurable between Juvenal’s scorching 
truculence, and Diderot’s half-ironical, half-serious sufferance. J uvenal 
knows that Trebius is a base and abject being ; he tells him what he is ; 
and blasts him in the process. Diderot knows that Rameau too is base 
and abject, but he is so little willing to rest in the fat and easy 
paradise of conventions, that he seems to be all the time vaguely 
wondering in his own mind how far this genius of grossness and 
paradox and bestial sophism is a pattern of the many, with the 
mask thrown off. He seems to he inwardly musing whether it can 
after all be true, that if one draws aside a fold of the gracious outer 
robe of conformity, one sees no comeliness of life shining underneath, 
but only this horror of tho skeleton and the worm. He restrains 
exasperation at the brilliant effrontery of his man, precisely as an 
anatomist would suppress disgust at a pathological monstrosity or an 
astonishing variation in which he hoped to surprise some vital secret. 
Rameau is not crudely analysed as a vile type : he is searched as 
exemplifying on a prodigious scale elements of character that lie 
furtively in the depths of characters that are not vile.* It seems 
as if Diderot un consciously anticipated that terrible, that woful, 
that desolating saying , — There is in every man and woman something 

(1) Y. 389. 
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« chick, if you knew it, would make you hate them . Rameau is not all 
parasite. He is youfr brother and mine, a product from the same 
rudimentary factors of mental composition, a figure cast equally 
with ourselves in one of the countless moulds of the huge social 
foundry. 

Such is the scientific attitude of mind towards character. It is 
not philanthropic nor pitiful : the fact that base characters exist and are 
of intelligible origin, is no reason why we should not do our best to 
shun and to extirpate them. This assumption of the scientific point of 
view, this change from mere praise and blame to scrutiny, this com- 
prehension that mere execration is not the last word, is a mark of 
the modern spirit. ( Resides J uvenal, another writer of genius has 
shown us the parasite of an ancient society. Lucian, whose fer- 
tility, wit, invention, mockery, freshness of spirit, and honest hatred 
of false gods, make him the Voltaire of the second century, has 
painted with all his native liveliness more than one picture of tho 
parasite. The great man’s creature at Rome endures exactly the 
same long train of affronts and humiliations as the great man’s 
creature at Paris sixteen centuries later, beginning with the anguish 
of the mortified stomach', as savoury morsels of venison or boar are 
given to more important guests, and ending with tho anguish of the 
mortified spirit, as he sees himself supplanted by a rival of shapelier 
person, a more ingenious versifier, a cleverer mountebank. The 
dialogue proving that Parasitic, or the honourable craft of Spunging, 
haB as many of the marks of a genuine art as Rhetoric, Gymnastic, 
or Music, is a spirited parody of Socratic catechising and Platonic 
mannerisms. Simo proves to Tychiades, as ingeniously as Rameau 
proves to Diderot, that the Spunger has a far better life of it, and is 
a far more rational and consistent person, than the orator and the 
philosopher . 1 Lucian’s satire is vivid, brilliant, and diverting. Yet 
everyone feels that Diderot’s performance, while equally vivid, is 
marked by greater depth of spirit ; comes from a soil that has-been 
more freely broken up, and has been enriched by a more copious ex- 
perience. The ancient turned upon these masterpieces of depravation 
the flash of intellectual scorn ; the modern eyes them with a certain 
moral patience, and something of that curious kind of interest, look- 
ing half like sympathy, which a hunter has for the object of his 
chase. 

The Rameau of the dialogue was a real personage, and there is a 
dispute whether Diderot . has not calumniated him. Evidence 
enough remains that he was at least a person of singular character 
and irregular disastrous life. Diderot’s general veracity of tem- 
peranieat would make us believe that his picture is authentic, but 
tW interest of the dialogue is exactly the same in either case. 

(1) Lucian, FlrpJ n apart rov, and Ilfpl rfiv iiri fjUtrBf cvv6vruv. 
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Juvenal’s fifth satire would be worth neither more nor less, however 
much was found out about Trebius. / 

“ Bameau is one of the most eccentric figures in the country, where God has not 
made them lacking. He is a mixture of elevation and lowness," of good sense 
and madness; the notions of good and had must be mixed up together in 
strange confusion in his head, for he shows the good qualities that nature has , 
bestowed on him without any ostentation, and the bad ones without the 
smallest shame. For the rest, he is endowed with a vigorous frame, a parti- 
cular warmth of imagination, and an uncommon strength of lungs. If you 
ever meet him, unless you happen to bo arrested by bis originality, you will 
either stuff your fingers into your ears, or else take to your heels. Heavens, 
what a monstrous pipe ! Nothing is so little like himias himself. One time he 
is lean and wan, like a patient in the last stage of consumption ; you could count 
his teeth through his cheeks, you would say he must have passed some days 
without tasting a morsel, or that he is fresh from La Trappe. A month after, 
ho is stout and sleek as if ho had been sitting all the time at the board of a 
financier, or had been shut up in a Bernardino monastery. To-day in dirty 
linen, his clothes torn or patched, with barely a shoe to his foot, he steals 
along with a bent head ; one is tempted to hail him and toss him a shilling. 
To-inorrow, all powdered, curled, in a good coat, bo marches about with head 
orect and open mion, and you would almost take him for a decent worthy 
creature. He lives from day to day, from band to mouth, downcast or sad, 
just as things may go. His first care of a morning when he gets up, is to 
know where ho will dine; after dinner, he begins to think where ho may 
pick up a supper. Night brings disquiets of 'its own. Either he climbs to a 
shabby gnrrot ho has, unloss tbo landlady, weary of waiting for her rent, has 
taken the key away from him ; or else he slinks to some tavern on the outskirts 
of the town, where ho waits for daybreak over a crust of bread and a mug of 
beer. When he has not threepence in bis pocket, as sometimes happens, he 
has recourse either to a hackney carriage belonging to a friend, or to the 
coachman of some man of quality, who gives him a bod on the straw beside 
tho horses. In the morning, he still has bits of his mattress in his hair. If* 

' the weather is mild, ho measures tho Champs Elysees all night long. With 
tho day he re-appears in the town, dressod oyer night for tho morrow, and from 
the morrow somotimes dressod for tho rest of the week.” 

Diderot is accosted by this curious being one afternoon on a bench 
in front of the Cafe de la Regence in the Palais Royal. They 
proceed in the thoroughly natural and easy manner of interlocutors 
in a Platonic dialogue. It is not too much to say that Rameau’s 
Nephew is the most effective and masterly use of that form of discus- 
sion since Plato. Diderot’s vein of realism is doubtless in strong con- 
trast with Plato’s poetic and idealising touch. Yet imaginative 
strokes are not wanting to soften the repulsive theme, and bring tho 
sordid and the foul within the sphere of art. For an example. 
“ Time has passed,” says Rameau, “ and that is always so much 
gained.” 


44 J.— So much lost/ you mean. 
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JSfe— No, np ; gained. People grow rich every moment ; a day less to live, or 
a crown piece to the good, ’tis all one. When the last moment comes, one is as 
rich as another. Samuel Bernard, who by pillaging and stealing and playing 
bankrupt, leaves seven and twenty million francs in gold, is no better than 
Bameau, who leaves not a penny, and will be indebted to charity for a shroud 
to wrap about him. The dead man hears not the tolling of the bell ; ’tis in 
vain that a hundred priests bawl dirges for him, in vain that a long file of 
blazing torches go before. His soul walks not by tho side of the master of the 
ceremonies. To moulder under marble, or to moulder under clay, 'tis still to 
moulder. To have around one's bier children in red and children in blue, or 
to have not a creature, what matters it?” 

These are the glealns of the men* divinior , that relievo the perplex- 
ing moral squalor of the portrait. Even here we have the painful 
innendo that a thought which is solemnising and holy to the noble, 
serves equally well to point a trait of cynical defiance in the ignoble. 

Again, there is an indirectly imaginative element in the sort of 
terror which the thoroughness of the presentation inspires. For 
indeed it is an emotion hardly short of terror that seizes us as wc 
listen to the stringent unflinching paradox of this heterogeneous figure. 
Rameau is the squalid and tattered Satan of the eighteenth century. 
He is a Mephistopheles out at elbows, a Lucifer in low water ; yet 
always diabolic, with the bright flash of the pit in his eye. Disgust 
is transformed into horror and affright by the trenchant confidence of 
his spirit, the daring thoroughness and consistency of his dialectic, 
the lurid sarcasm, the vile penetration. Ho is one of Swift’s Yahoos, 
with the courage of its opinions. He seems to give one a reason for 
hating and dreading one’s self. The effect is of mixed fear and 
fascination, as of a magician whose miraculous crystal is to show us 
what and how we shall be twenty years from now ; or as when a 
Burgeon tells the tale of some ghastly disorder, that may at the very 
moment be steathily preparing for us a doom of anguish. 

Hence our dialogue is assuredly no e meat for little people nor for 
fools.’ But it is a study to be omitted by no one who judges the 
corruption of the old society in France an important historic subject. 
The picture is very like the corruption of the old society in Home. 
We see the rotten material which the purifying flame of Jacobinism 
consumed from out of the land with fiery swiftness. We see the very 
classes from which, as we are so often told, the regeneration of 
France would have come, if raging demagogues and frantic rabble 
had not violently interposed. 

As the dialogue is not in every hand, — nor could one wish that it 
should be,— it is perhaps worth while to transcribe some of its pages. 

" In old days,” says Bameau, “ in pretending to give music lessons, 
I *as doubtless stealing my pupils’ money.” 

/' 7. — And did you steal it without remorse? 
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He. — Certainly, without remorse. They say that if one thief pilfers from ano- 
ther, the devil laughs. The parents' were bursting with a fortune, which had been 
got the Lord knows how. They were people about the court, financiers, great 
merchants, bankors. I helped to make them disgorge, — I and the rest of the 
people they employed. In nature, all species devour one another ; so all ranks 
devour one another in society. Wo do justice on one another, without any 
meddling from the law. Tko other day it was Deschamps, now it is Guimard, 
who avenges tho prince on the financier ; and it is the milliner, the jeweller, 
tho upholsterer, tho hosier, the draper, the lady’s maid, the cook, the saddler, 
who avenge the financier on Deschamps. In the midst of it all, there is only 
the imbecile or tho sloth who suffers injury without inflicting it. Whence you 
see that these exceptions to the general conscience, or these moral idioms 
about which they make such a stir, are nothing, after Idl, and that you only 
need to take a clear survey of the whole. 

/. — I admire yours. 

He, — And thou misery ! Tho voice of conscience and of honour is terribly 
weak, when tho stomach calls out. Enough to say that if over I grow rich, 

I shall bo bound to rostoro, and I have made up my mind to rostoro in every 
possible fashion, by eating, drinking, gambling, and whatever elso you please. 

1 , — I have some fears about your ever growing rich. 

fie. — I havo suspicions myself. 

/. — But if things should fall so, what then i 

He. —I would do liko all other bcggais set on horseback : I would be the 
most insolent rufiler that ever was been. Then I shall recall all they havo 
made mo go through, and will pay them back with good interest all tho 
advances they have been good enough to make me. I am fond of command, 
and I will command. 1 am fond of praihe, and I will havo them praise me. I 
will havo in my pay the whole troop of flatterers, parasites, and buffoons, and 
I’ll gay to them, as has been said to me, 1 Come, knaves, let me be amused,* 
and amused I shall be ; 4 pull me some honest folk to pieces,* and pulled to 
pieces they will bo,— if any honest folk can bo found. Wo will bo jolly 
over our cups; we will have all sorts of vices and whimsies; it will bo deli- 
cious ! Wo will prove that Voltaire has no genius ; that Buffon, everlastingly 
perchod upon his stilts, is only a turgid dcclaimer ; that Montesquiou is nothing 
more than a man with a touch of ingenuity ; wo will scnc^ D’Alembert packing 
to his fusty mathematics. Wo will welcoino before and behind all the pygmy 
Catos liko you, 'whose modesty is the prop of pride, and whose sobriety is a 
fino name for not being able to help yourselves. 

/. From tho worthy use to which you would put your riches, I perceive 

what a pity it is that you are a beggar. You would live thus in a manner 
that would be eminently honourable to the human race, eminently useful to 
your countrymen, and eminently glorious for yourself. 

He, You are mocking me, sir philosopher. But you do not know whom 

you are laughing at. You do not suspect that at this moment I represent the 
most important part of the town and tho court. Our millionaires in all ranks 
have or have not said to themselves exactly tho same things as 1 have just 
oonfidod to you; but the fact is, tho life 1 should lead is precisely their life. 
What a notion you people have; you think that the same sort of happiness 
is made for all tho world. Strango vision! Yours Supposes a certain 
romantic spirit that we know nothing of, a singular character, a peculiar taste • 
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You adorn this incongruous mixture with the name of philosophy ; but now, 
are virtue and philosophy made for all the world ? He has them who can get 
them, and he keeps them who can. Imagine the universe sage and philoso- 
phical ; agree that it would be a most diabolically gloomy spot. Come, long 
live philosophy ! The wisdom of Solomon for over ! To drink good winos, to 
cram one’s self with dainty dishes, to rest on bods of down : exoept that, all, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

I. — What, to defend one’s native land ? 

He. — Vanity l There is native land no more ; I see nought from pole to 
pole but tyrants and slaves. 

I . — To help one’s friends ? 

He. — Vanity ! Has one any friends ? If one had, ought we to turn them 
into ingTates ? Look 'frell, and you will see that this is all you get by doing 
services. Gratitude is a burden, and every burden is made to be shaken off. 

I , — To havo a position in society and fulfil its duties P 

He.— Vanity ! What matters it whether you have a position or not, pro- 
vided you are rich, since you only seek a position to become rich ? To fulfil 
one’s duties, what does that lead to ? To jealousy, trouble, persecution. Is 
that the way to get on P Nay indeed : to see the great, to court them, study 
their taste, bow to their fancies, serve their vices, praise thoir injustice — there 
is the secret. 

I . — To watch the education of one’s children P 
He. — Vi anity again ! That is a tutor’s business. 

I . — But if this tutor, having picked up his principles from you, neglects his 
duties, who will pay the penalty ? 

He. — Not I, at any rate, but most likely the husband of my daughter, or 
the wife of my son. 

I . — But suppose that they both plunge into vice and dobauchery ? 

* He. — That is natural to their position. 

I. — Suppose they bring themselves into dishonour ? 

He. — You never come into dishonour, if you are rich, whatever you do. 

J. — Suppose they ruin themselves ? 

He. — So much the worse for them. 

/. — You will not pay much heed to your wife ? 

He.— None whatever, if you please. The best compliment, I thinkf that a 
man can pay his dearer half is to do what pleases himself. In your opinion, 
tell me, would society be so mightily amusing if everybody in it was always 
attending to his affairs P 

J . — Why not ? The evening is never so fair to me as when I am satisfied 
with my morning. 

He. — And to me also. 

J. — What makes the men of the world so dainty in their amusements is their 
profound idleness. 

He. — Pray, do not thinY that ; they are full of trouble. 

/.—As they never tire themselves, they are never refreshed. 

He. — Don’t suppose that, either. They are incessantly worn out. 

' J. — Pleasure is always a business for them, never the satisfaction of a 
necessity. 

He.— So much the better ; necessity is always a trouble. 

/.-u-They wear everything out Their soul gets blunted, weariness seises 
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them. A man who should take thoir life in th<> very midst of all their crashing 
abundance, would do them a kindness : the only part of happiness they know 
is that which loses its edge. 1 do not dospiso the pleasures of the senses : I 
have a palate, too, ^nd it is tickled by a well* seasoned dish or a fine wine ; I 
have a heart and eyes, and I like to see a handsome woman. Sometimes with 
my friends, a gay party, even if it wax.es somewhat tumultuous, does not 
displeaso mo. But 1 will not dissemble from you that it is infinitely pleasanter 
to mo to ha vo succoured the unfortunate, to have ended some thorny business, 
to have given wholesome counsel, done somo pleasant reading, taken a ^valk 
with somo man or woman dear to me, passed instructive hours with my 
children, written a good page, fulfilled the duties of my position, said to the 
woman 1 love soft things that bring her arm round my neck. I know actions 
which I would give all that I possess, to have done. Mahomet is a sublime 
work ; I would a hundred times rather have got justice for the memory of the 
Colas.” 

“ You do not suspect, Sir philosopher/’ says Rameau, “ that at this 
moment I represent the most important part of the town and the 
court.” This is the social significance of the dialogue. This is what, 
apart from other considerations, makes Rameau's Nephew so much 
more valuable a guide to the moral sentiment of the time, than 
merely licentious compositions like those of Louvet or La Clos. Its 
instructiveness is immense to those who examine the conditions 
that prepared the Revolution. Rameau is not the aKoKaaros of 
Aristotle, nor the creature of uttopoul described by Theophrastus, — 
the castaway bv individual idiosyncrasy, tho reprobate by accident. 
The men whom he represented, the courtiers, the financiers, tho 
merchants, the shopkeepers, were immoral by formula and depraved 
on principle. Vice was a doctrine to them, and wretchlessness of 
unclean living was reduced to a system of philosophy. Anyone, I 
venture to repeat, who realises the extent to which this had corroded 
the ruling powers in France, will perceive that the furious flood of 
social energy which the Jacobins poured over the country was not 
less indispensable to France, than the flood of the barbarians was 
indispensable for the transformation of the Roman Empire. 

Scattered among tho more serious fragments of the dialogue is 
some excollcnt bye-play of sarcasm upon Palissot and one or two of 
tho other assailants of the new liberal school. Palissot is an old 
story. The figure is as familiar to the reader of tho Times as it was 
to the reader of the jLnuec Lift era ire. The Palissots are an eternal 
species. The family never dies out, and it thrives in every climate. 
All societies know tho literary dangler in great houses, and the pur- 
veyor to fashionable prejudices. Not that he is always servile. The 
reader, I dare say, remembers that La llruydre* described a curious' 
being in Troilus, the despotic parasite. Palissot, eighteenth century 
or nineteenth century, is often like Troilus, parasite and tyrant at # 
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the same time. He sometimes knows much, but it is in the region of 
the infinitely little. The idlest ana are mightier interests to him than 
the forces that shake a world. By history he means the personal 
reminiscences of a few of the more gaily coloured ephemera on the 
vast driving wheel of civilization, and notions about Mary Stuart or 
the Man in the Iron Mask. By literature he means vers-de-societe, 
leading articles, anecdotes, and something about Junius. We look on 
with amused interest at the industry of our Palissot, as armed with 
wallet, lantern, and penetrative crook, he pursues his busy search for 
unconsidered trifles. You cannot deny his love of truth, but then 
Boswell loved truth when he asked questions that made Johnson 
ready to hang himsdif, as why an apple is round and a pear pointed ? 
The Palissot has no objection to pat a pygmy on the back, but a man 
of lofty virtue and fine genius moves all his bile. The new ideas 
and higher social hopes that have stirred all that is best in Europe 
since Diderot’s time are odious in his sight. They fill him with 
literary restlessness. He usually happens to have begun life with 
laudable aspirations and sincere interests of his own ; and when, 
alas, the mediocrity of his gifts proves too weak to bear the burden 
of his ambitions, the recollection of a generous youth only serves to 
sour old age. 

Bel esprit abhorre de tous les bons esprits, 

II pense par la haine echapper au mepris. 

A force d’ attentats il se croit illustre ; 

Et s’il n’etait mechant, il serai t ignore. 

If Palissot had lived in the nineteenth century, he would most 
likely have opened his career with transcendental poetry, aru^ ended 
it in writing ill-humoured notices of the Voltaire or Diderot of the 
time for the morning paper. The Palissot of the eighteenth century 
began with a tragedy. He proceeded to an angry pamphlet against 
the .Encyclopaedists and the fury for innovation. Then he achieved 
immense vogue among fine ladies, bishops, and the lighter heads of 
the town, by the comedy in which he held Diderot, D’Alembert, and 
the others up to hatred and ridicule. Finally, after coming to look 
upon himself as a serious personage, he disappeared into the mire of 
half-oblivious contempt and disgust, that happily awaits all the poor 
Palissots and all their works. His namo only survives in connection 
with the men whom he maligned. He lived to be old, as, oddly enough. 
Spite so often does. In the Terror he had a narrow escape, for he 
was brought before Chaumette. Chaumettc apostrophised the 
assailant of Bousseau and Diderot with rude energy, but did not 
send him * to the guillotine. In this the practical disciple only 
imitated the magnanimity of his theoretical masters. Bousseau had 
declined an opportunity of punishing Palissot’s impertinences, and 
Diderot took no worse vengeance upon him than by making an occa- 
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sional reference of contempt to him in a dialogue which he perhaps 
never intended to publish. 

Another subject is handled in Rameau's Nephew which is in- 
teresting in connection with the mental activity of Paris in the 
eighteenth century. Music was the field of as much passionate 
controversy as theology and philosophy. The Bull Unigonitus 
itself did not lead to livelier disputes, or more violent cabals* than 
the conflict between the partisans of French music and the partisans 
of Italian music. The horror of a Janscnist for a Molinist did not 
surpass that of a Lullist for a Dunist, or afterwards of a Gluckist 
for a Piecinist. 1 Lulli and llamcau (the uncle of our parasite) had 
undisputed possession of Paris, until the arrival, in 1752, of a com- 
pany of Italian singers. The great quarrel at once broke out as 
to the true method and destination of musical composition. Is 
music an independent art, appealing directly to a special sense, or is 
it to be made an instrument for expressing affections of the mind in 
a certain deeper way ? The Italians asked only for delicious har- 
monies and exquisite melodies. The French insisted that these 
should be subordinate to the work of the poet. The former were 
content with delight, the latter pressed for significance. The one 
declared that Italian music was no better than a silly tickling of 
the ears; the other, that the overture to a French opera was like a 
prelude to a Miserere in plain-song. In 1772-3 the illustrious 
Gluck came to Paris. His art was believed to reconcile the two 
schools, to have more melody than the old French style, and more 
severity and meaning than the purely Italian style. French 
dignity was saved. But soon the old battle, which had been going 
on for twenty years, began to rage with greater violence than ever. 
Piccini was brought to Paris by the Neapolitan ambassador. The 
old cries were heard in a shriller key than before. Pamphlets, 
broadsheets, sarcasms flew over Paris from every side. Was music 
only to flatter tho ear, or was it to paint the passions in all their 
energy, to harrow tho soul, to raise men’s courage, to form citizens 
and heroes ? The coffee-houses were thrown into dire confusion, and 
literary societies were rent by fatal discord. Even dinner parties 
breathed only constraint and mistrust, and the intimacies of a lifetime 
came to cruel end. Rameau's Nephew was composed in the midst of 
the first part of this long campaign of a quarter of a century, and it 
seems to have been revised by its author in the midst of the second 
great episode. Diderot declares against tho school of Rameau and 
Lulli. That ho should do so was a part of his general reaction in 
favour of what ho called tho natural, against artifice and affectation* 
Goetho has pointed out the inconsistency between Diderot’s sympathy . 

(1) Grimm, ix. 349, ♦ 
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for the less expressive kind of music, and bis usual vehement 
passion for the expressive in art. He truly observes that Diderot’s 
sympathy went in this way, because the novelty and agitation seemed 
likely to break up the old, stiff, and abhorred fashion, and to dear 
the ground afresh for other efforts. 1 

II. We may now pass to performances that arc nearer to the 
accepted surface of things. A short but charming example of Dide- 
rot’s taste for putting questions of morals in an interesting way, is 
found in the Conversation of a Father t nth his Children (published in 
1773). This little dialogue is perfect in the simple realism of its form. 
Its subject is the peril of setting one’s own judgment of somo special 
set of circumstances above the law of the land. Diderot’s venerable 
and well-loved father is sitting in his arm-chair jbefore tho fire. Ho 
begins the discussion by telling his two sons and his daughter, who 
are tending him with pious care, how very near ho had once been to 
destroying their inheritance. An old priest had died leading a con- 
siderable fortune. There was believ cd to be no w ill, and the next of 
kin were a number of poor people whom the inheritance would haA e 
rescued from indigence for the rest of their days. They appointed 
the elder Diderot to guard their interests and di\ide tho property. 
He finds at the bottom of a disused box of ancient letters, receipts, 
and other waste-paper, a will made long years ago, and bequeathing 
all the fortune to a Aeiy rich bookseller in Paris. There was cAery 
reason to suppose that tho old priest had forgotten the existence of 
the will, and it invoked a revolting injustice. Would not Diderot 
be fulfilling the dead man’s real wishes by throwing the unwelcome 
document into the flamcB? At this point in the dialogue, tho doctor 
enters the room, and interrupts the old man’s tale. It appears that 
he is fresh from the bedside of a criminal who is destined to the 
gallows. Diderot the younger reproaches him for labouring to keep 
in the world an offender whom it were best to send out of it with all 
dispatch. The duty of the physician is to say to so execrable a 
patient — “I will not busy myself in restoring to life a creature 
whom it is enjoined upon me by natural equity, tho good of society, 
the well-being of my fellow-creatures, to give up. Die, and let it 
never be said that through my Bkili there exists a monster the more 
on earth ! ” The doctor parries these energetic declamations w r ith 
sufficient skill. “ My business is to cure, not to judge ; I shall cure 
him, because that is my trade ; then the judge will have him hung, 
because that is his trade.” This episodic discussion ended, tho story 
of the will is resumed. The father when on the point of destroying 
it, was seised with a seruple of conscience, and hastened to a cure well 


(1) Atmer'kungtn, Rameau' t Neffc ; Weile, xxv. 268. 
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versed in casuistry. As in England the agents of the law itself not 
seldom play the part of arbitrary benevolence which the old Diderot 
would fain have played against the law, the scene may perhaps 
be worth transcribing : — 

“ Nothing is more praiseworthy, Sir, than the sentiment of compassion that 
touches you for these unfortunate people. Suppress the testament and succour 
them, — good ; but on condition of restoring to the rightful legatee the exact 
sum of which you deprive him, neither more nor less. Who authorised you to 
give a sanction to documents, or to tako it away ? Who authorised you to 
interpret the intentions of the dead ? 

But then, father Bouin, the old box ? * 

Who authorised you to decide whether the will was thrown away on purpose, 
or mislaid by accident ? lias it never happened to you to do such a thing, 
and to find at the bottom of a chest some valuable paper that you had tossed 
there inadvertently ? 

But, father Bouin, the far-off date of the paper and its injustice ? 

Who authorised you to pronounco on the justice or injustice of the docu- 
ment, and to regard the bequest as an unlawful gift, rather than as a restitu- 
tion or any other lawful act which you may choose to imagine ? 

But, these poor kinsfolk here on the spot, and that mere collateral, distant 
and wealthy ? 

Who authorised you to weigh in your balance what the dead man owed to 
his distant relations, whom you don’t know ? 

But, father Bouin, that pile of letters from the legatee, which the departed 
never even took the trouble to open ? 

Thero is neither old box, nor date, nor letters, nor father Bouin, nor if, nor 
but, in tho case. No one has any right to infringe the laws, to enter into the 
intention of tho dead, or to dispose of other people’s property. If providence 
has resolved to chastiso either the lieir or the legatee or the testator, — we 
cannot tell which, — by the accidental preservation of the will, the will must 
remain.*’ 1 

Diderot the younger declaims against all this with bis usual vehe- 
mence, while his brother the abb£ defends the supremacy of law on 
the proper grounds that to evade or defy it in any given case is to 
open the door to the sophistries of all the knaves in the universe 
At this point a journeyman of the neighbourhood comes in with i 
new case of conscience. His wife has died after twenty years 01 
sickness ; in these twenty years the cost of her illness has consumed 
all that he would otherwise have saved for the end of his days. But, 
as it happens, the marriage-portion that she brought him has lain 
untouched. By law this ought to go to her family. Equity, how- 
ever, seems to justify him in keeping what he might have spent if 
he had chosen. lie consults the party round the fire. One bids 
him Jteep the money ; another forbids him ; a third thinks it fair for 
him to repay himself the cost of his wife's illness. Diderot’s father 

(1) (Em\, v. 289. 
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cries out, that since on his own confession the seizure of the inherit- 
ance has brought him no comfort, he had better surrender it as 
speedily as possible, and eat, drink, sleep, work, and make himself 
happy so. 

“ Not I, cried the journeyman abruptly, I shall be off to Geneva. 

And dost thou think to loave remorse behind ? 

I can’t tell, but to Geneva I go. 

Go where thou wilt, there wilt thou find thy conscience. 

The hatter went away ; his odd answer became the subject of our talk. We 
agreed that perhaps distance of place and time had the effect of weakening all 
the feelings more or ljss, and stifling the voice of conscience even in cases of 
downright crime. The assassin transported to the shores of China is too far off 
to perceive the corpse that he has left bleeding ‘on the banks of the Seine. 

Bemorse springs perhaps less from horror of self than from fear of others ; 
less from shame for the deed, than from the blame and punishment that would 
attend its discovery. And what clandestine criminal is tranquil enough in his 
obscurity not to dread the treachery of some unforeseen circumstance, or tho 
indiscretion of some thoughtless word ? What certainty can ho havo that ho 
will not disclose his secret in the delirium of fever, or in dreams ? People 
will understand him if they are on the scene of the action, but those about him 
in China will have no key to his words.” 1 

Two other cases come up. Does the husband or wife who is the 
first to break the marriage compact, restore liberty to the other ? 
Diderot answered affirmatively. The second case arose from a story 
that the abb£ had been reading. A certain honest cobbler of Messina 
saw his country overrun by lawlessness. Each day was marked by a 
crime. Notorious assassins braved the public exasperation. Parents 
Saw their daughters violated ; the industrious saw the fruits of their 
toil ravished from them by the monopolist or the fraudulent tax- 
gatherer. The judges were bribed, the innocent were afflicted, the 
guilty escaped unharmed. The cobbler meditating on these enormi- 
ties devised a plan of vengeance. He established a secret tiourt of 
justice in his shop ; he heard the evidence, gave a verdict, pro- 
nounced sentence, and went out into tho street with his gun under 
his cloak to execute it. Justice done, he regained his stall, rejoicing 
as though he had slain a rabid dog. When some fifty criminals had 
thus met their doom, the viceroy offered a reward of two thousand 
crowns for information of the slayer, and swore on the altar that ho 
should have full pardon if he gave himself up. The cobbler pre- 
sented himself, and spoke thus : — “ I have done what was your duty. 
’Tie I who condemned and put to death the miscreants that you 
ought to‘have punished. Behold the proofs of their crimes. There 
yoft will see the judicial process which I observed. I was tempted 
to begin with yourself ; but I respected in your person the august 

(1) V. 595-6. 
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master whom you represent. My life is in your hands : dispose of it 
as you think right.” ‘Well, cried the abb£, the cobbler, in spite 
of all his fine zeal for justice, was simply a murderer. Diderot pro- 
tested. His father ^decided that the abbe was right, and that the 
cobbler was an assassin. 

Nothing short of a transcript of the whole would convey a right 
idea of the dramatic ease of this delightful dialogue — ife variety 
of illustration with unity of topic, the naturalness of movement, the 
pleasant lightness of touch. At its close the old man calls for his 
nightcap ; Diderot embraces him, and in bidding him good night 
whispers in his car, “ Strictly speaking, father, there are no laws for 
the sage. All being open to exception, ’tis for him to judge the 
cases in which we ought to submit to them, or to throw them over.” 
“I should not bo sorry,” his father answers, “if there were in the 
town one or two citizens like thee ; but nothing would induce me to 
live there, if they all thought in that way.” The conclusion is just, 
and Diderot might have verified it by the state of the higher society 
of his country at that very moment. One cause of the moral cor- 
ruption of Franco in the closing years of the old regime was 
undoubtedly the lax and shifting interpretations by which the Jesuit 
directors had softened the rigour of general moral principles. Many 
generations must necessarily elapse before a habit of loosely super- 
seding principles in individual cases produces widespread demoraliza- 
tion, but the result is inevitable, sooner or later ; and this just in 
proportion as the principles arc sound. The casuists practically con- 
structed a system for making the observance alike of the positive 
law and of the accepted ethical maxims flexible and conditional. 
The Diderot of the present dialogue takes the same attitude, but has 
the grace to leave the demonstration of its impropriety to his wise 
and benevolent sire. 

III. We shall presently see that Diderot did not shrink from apply- 
ing a vigorous doubt to some of the most solidly established principles 
of modern society. Let us meanwhile in passing notice that short piece . 
of plangent irony, which did not appear until manyyears after his 
death (1798), and which he or some one else entitled, On the inconsis- 
tency of the Public Judgment on our Private Actions, This too is in 
the form of dialogue, but the argument of the story is in its pith as 
follows. Desrophcs. first an abbe, then a lawyer, lastly a soldier, 
persuades a rich and handsome widow to marry him. She is aware 
of his previous gallantries, and warns him in very dramatic style 
before a solemn gathering of friends, that if he once wousds her by 
an infidelity, she will shut herself up and speedily die of grief. He 
makes such vows as most men would make under such circumstances ; 
he presses her hands ardently to his lips, bedews them with his 
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tears, and moves the whole company to sympathy with hia own 
agitation. The scene is absurd enough, or seems so to us dull people 
of phlegmatic habit. Yet Diderot, even for us, redeems it by the 
fine remark : — “ 'Tis the effect of what is good and virtuous to leave 
a large assembly with only one thought and one soul. How all 
respect one another, love one another in such moments I For 
instance, iow beautiful humanity is at the play ! Ah, why must we 
part so quickly P Men are so good, so happy, when what is worthy 
unites all their suffrages, melts them, , makes them one.” 1 For some 
time all went well, and our pair were the happiest of men and women. 
Then various assaults were made on tho faithfulness of Desroches. 
He resisted them, fintil in endeavouring to serve a friend he was 
forced to suo for the good will of a lady with whom he had had 
passages of gallantry in his unregenerate days. The old intrigue 
was renewed. Letters of damning proof fell by ill hazard into his 
wife's hands. She re-assembled her friends, denounced the culprit, 
and forthwith carried away her child to seek shelter with her aged 
mother. Desroches's fervent remorse was unheeded, his letters were 
sent back unopened, he was denied the door. Presently, the aged 
mother died. Then the infant. Lastly, the wife herself. Now, 
says Diderot to his interlocutor, I pray you to turn your eyes to the 
public — that imbecile crowd that pronounces judgment on us, that 
disposes of our honour, that lifts us to the clouds or trails us 
through the mud. Opinion passed through every phase about 
Desroches. The shifting event is ever their single measure of praise 
and blame. A fault which nobody thought more than venial, 
became gradually aggravated in their eyes by a succession of 
incidents which it was impossible for Desroches either to foresee or 
to prevent. At first opinion was on his side, and his wife was 
thought to have carried things with too high a hand. Then, after 
she had fallen ill, and her child had died, and her aged mother* -had 
passed away in the fulness of years, he begun to be held answerable 
for all this sea of troubles. Why had not Desroches written to his 
wife, beset her doors, waylaid her as she went to church ? He had, 
as matter of fact, done all these things, but the public did not know 
it The important thing is, not to know, but to talk. Then, as it 
befel, his wife's brother took Desroches' s place in his regiment ; 
there he was killed. More exclamations as to the misfortune of 
being connected with such a man. How was Desroches responsible 
for the death of his mother-in-law, already well stricken in years P 
How could he foresee that a hostile ball would pierco his brother-in- 
law in hi^ first campaign P But his wife ? He must be a barbarian, 
a monster, who had gradually pressed a poniard into the bosom of 
fcadivine woman, his wife, his benefactress, and then left her to die, 
„ (1) (Ew., y. 342. 
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without showing the least sign of interest or feeling. And all this, 
cries Diderot, for not knowing what was concealed from him, and 
what was unknown and unsuspected even by those who were daily 
about her ! What presumption, what bad logic, what incoherence, 
what unjustified veering and vacillation in the public verdicts from 
beginning to end ! 

Yet wo feel that Diderot’s impetuous taunts fail to press to the root of 
the matter. Diderot excels in opening a subject; he places it in a 
new light; he furnishes telling concrete illustrations; he thoroughly 
disturbs and unsettles the medium of conventional association in which 
it has become fixed. But he does not leave the question readjusted. 
T ffiii mind was not of that quality which is slow tt) complain where it 
Cannot explain ; which does not quit a discussion without a calm and 
orderly review of the conditions that underlie the latest exhibition of 
human folly, shortsightedness, or injustice. The public condemna- 
tion of Desroclies for consequences that were entirely strange to his 
one offence, was indefensible on grounds of strict logic. But then men 
have imagination as well as reason. Imagination is stronger than 
reason with most of them. Their imagination was touched by the 
series of disasters that followed Ifadame Desroches’s abandonment 
of her husband. They admit no plea of remoteness of damage, such as 
our courts admit. In a way that was loose and unreasonable, but still 
easily intelligible, the husband became associated with a sequel for 
which he was not really answerable. If the world’s conduct in such 
cases were accurately expressed, it would perhaps be found that 
people have really no intention to pronounce a judicial sentence; 
they only mean that an individual’s associations have become dis- 
agreeable and doubtful to them. They may think proper to justify the 
grievously meagre definition of homo as animal rationale , by var- 
nishing their distaste with roasons ; the true reason is that the 
presence of a Desroches disturbs their comfort by recalling question- 
able and disorderly circumstances. That this selfish and rough 
method many a time inflicts horrible cruelty is too certain, and those* 
to whom the idea of conduct is serious and deep-reaching will not 
fait into it. A sensible man is aware of the difficulty of pronouncing 
wisely upon the conduct of others, especially where it turns upon the 
intricate aud unknowable relations between a man and a woman. 
He will not, however, on that account break down the permanent 
safeguards, for the sake of leniency in a given case. A great enemy 
to indifference , a great friend to indulgence , said Turgot of himself; 
and perhaps it is what we should all do well to be able to say of 

ourselves. . • 

Again, though these ironical exposures of the fatuity and reckless- 
ness and inconsistency of popular verdicts are wholesome enough* in 
their degree in all societies, yet it has been, and still remains, a 
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defeet of some of the greatest French writers to expect a fruit from 
such performances which they can never bear. In the long-run a 
great body of men and women is improved less by general outcry 
against its collective characteristics, than by the inculcation of 
broader views, higher motives, and sounder habits of judgment, 
in such a form as touches each man and woman individually. 
It is better to awaken in the individual a sense of responsibility 
for his own character, than to do anything, either by magnificent 
dithyrambs or penetrating satire, to dispose him to lay the blame on 
Society. Society is after all only a name for other people. An 
instructive contrast might be drawn between the method of French 
writers of genius, fft>m Diderot down to that mighty master of our 
own day, Victor Hugo, in pouring fulminant denunciations upon 
Society, and the other method of our best English writers, from 
Milton down to Mill, in impressing new ideas on the Individual, and 
exacting a vigorous personal answer to the moral and spiritual call. 

Ono other remark may be worth making. It is characteristic of 
the immense Sociability of the eighteenth century, that when he saw 
Desroches sitting alone in the public room, receiving no answers to 
his questions, never addressed by any of those arpund him, avoided, 
coldly eyed, and morally proscribed, Diderot never thought of 
applying the artificial consolation of the stoic. He never dreamed 
of urging that expulsion from the society of friends was not a hard- 
ship, a true punishment, and a genuine evil. Jso one knew' better 
than Diderot that a man should train himself to face the disapproba- 
tion of the world with steadfast brow and unflinching gaze ; but he 
knew also that this is only done at great cost, and is only worth 
doing for clear and far-reaching objects. Life was real to Diderot, 
not in the modern canting sense of earnestness and making a 
million pounds sterling ; but in the sense of being an agitated 
scene of living passion, interest, sympathy, struggle, delight, and 
woe, in which the graceful ascetic commonplaces of the writer and 
the preacher barely touch the actual conditions of human experience, 
or go near to softening the smart of chagrin, failure, mistake 
and sense of wrong, any more than the sweet music of the birds 
poised in air over a field of battle can still the rage and horror of the 
plain beneath. As was said by a good man, who certainly did not 
fail to try the experiment, — “ Speciosa quidem ista sunt, oblitaque 
rhetoric© et. music® melle dulcedinis ; turn tantum cum audiuntur 
oblectant. Sed zniseris malorum altior sensus est. Itaque quum 
hsBc auribus insonare desierint, insitus animum moeror pr8egravat. ,> 1 

IV. *We may close this chapter with a short account of the 
Supplement to Bougainville* s Travels , which was composed in 1772, 
.and published twenty-four years later. The second title is, A 

A, ‘ (1) Boethius. 
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dialogue on the disadvantage of attaching moral ideas to certain physical 
actions which do not really comport with them . Those who believe that 
the ruling system of notions about marriage represents the last word 
that is to be said as to the relations between men and women, will 
turn away from Diderot's dialogue with some impatience. Those, on 
the contrary, who hold that the present system is no more immovably 
fixed in ultimate laws of human nature, no more final, no more unim- 
provable, no more sacred, and no more indisputably successful, than any 
other set of social arrangements and the corresponding moral ideas, 
will find something to interest them, though, as it seems to the present 
writer, very littlo to instruct. Bougainville was the first Frenchman 
who sailed round the world. He did in 176C-9 what Captain 
Cook did about the same time. The narrative of his expedition 
appeared in 1771, and the picture of life among the primitive people 
of the Southern Seas touched Diderot almost as deeply as if he had 
been Rousseau. As one says so often in this history of the intellec- 
tual preparation for the Revolution, the corruption and artificiality of 
Parisian society had the effect of colouring the world of primitive 
society with the very hues of paradise. Diderot was more free from 
this besetting weakness than any of his contemporaries. He never 
fell into Voltaire’s fancy, which may also be traced in a more 
systematic French thinker nearer to our own time, that China was a 
land of philosophers. But ho did not look very critically into the 
real conditions of life in the more rudimentary stages of development, 
and for the moment he committed the sociological anachronism of 
making the poor people of Otaheitc into wise and benevolent pdtriots 
and sound roasoners. The literary merit of the dialogue is at least as 
striking as in any of the pieces of which we have already spoken. 
The realism of the scenes between the ship-chaplain and his friendly 
savage, with too kindly wife and daughters as kindly as either, is full 
of sw'cetnoss, simplicity, and a sort of pathos. A subject which easily 
takes on an air of grossness, and which Diderot sometimes handled 
very grossly indeed, is introduced with an idyllic grace that to the 
pure will hardly bo other than pure. AVo have of course always to 
remember that Diderot is an author for grown-up people, as are the 
authors of the Bible or any other book that deals with more than the 
surface of human experience. Our English practice of excluding 
from literature subjects and references that aro unfit for boys and 
girls, has something to recommend it, but it undeniably leads to a 
certain narrowness and thinnoss, and to some most nauseous hypocrisy. 
All subjects are evidently not to be discussed by all ; and one result in 
our case is that some of the most important subjects in Jbhe world 
never receive any discussion whatever. 

The position which Diderot takes up in the present dialogue may 
be inferred from the following extract. The ship-chaplain has been 
explaining to the astonished Otaheitan the European usage of strict 
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monogamy, as the arrangement enjoined upon man by the Creator 
of the universe, and vigilantly guarded by the priest «and the magis- 
trate. To which, Orou thus : — 

“These singular precepts I find opposed to nature and contrary to reason. 
They are contrary to nature because they suppose that a being who thinks, 
foels, and is free, can be the property of a creature like itself. Dost thou not 
see that in thy land they have confounded the thing that has neither sensibility, 
nor thought, nor desire, nor will ; that one leaves, one takes, one keeps, one 
exchanges, without its suffering or complaining, — with a thing that is neither 
exchanged nor acquired, that has freedom, will, dosiro, that may give or may 
refuse itself for tho moment; that complains and suffers; and that cannot 
becomo a mere article* of commerce unless you forget its character and do 
violence to nature ? And they aro contrary to the general law of things. Can 
anything seem more senseless to thoe, than a precept which proscribes tho law 
of change that is within ns ; which commands a constancy that is impossible, 
and that violates the liberty of tho male and the female, by chaining them 
together in perpetuity ; than aro oaths of immutability, taken by two creatures 
of flesh, in the face of a sky that is not an instant tho same, under vaults that 
threaten ruin, at tho base of a rock crumbling to dust, at the foot of a tree that 
is splitting asunder ? , . . You may command what is opposed to nature, but 
you will not bo obeyed. You will multiply ovildoers and the unhappy by fear, 
by punishment, and by remorse ; you will deprave men's consciences ; you will 
corrupt their minds ; they will liavo lest tho polar star of thoir pathway.” (22o.) 

After this declamation he proceeds to put some practical questions 
to the embarrassed chaplain. Are young men in France always 
continent, and wives always true, and husbands never libertines ? 
The chaplain’s answers disclose the truth to the keen-eyed Orou : — 

u What a monstrous tissue is this thou art unfolding to me ! And oven now 
thou dost not tell mo all ; for as soon as men allow thetoselvos to dispose at 
their own will of tho ideas of what is just nnd unjust, to take away, or to impose 
an arbitrary character on things ; to unite to actions or to separate from thorn the 
good and the evil, with no counsellor savo c aprice, — then como blame, accusa- 
tion, suspicion, tyranny, envy, jealousy, deception, chagrin, concealment, dissi- 
mulation, espionage, surprise, I 109 ; daughters deceive their parents, wives their 
husbands, husbands their wivos ; young women, 1 don’t doubt, will smother 
their children; suspicious fathers will despise and neglect their children; 
mothers will leave them to the mercy of accident ; and crimo and debauchery 
will show themselves in every guise. I know all that as if I had lived among 
you. It is so, because it must be so ; and that society of thine, in spite of thy 
chief who vaunts its fine order, is nothing but a collection of hypocrites, who 
secretly trample the laws under foot ; or of unfortunate wretches, who make 
themselves the instrument of their own punishment, by submitting to these 
laws; or of imbeciles, in whom prejudico has absolutely stifled the voice of 
nature.” (227.) 

The chaplain has tho presence of mind to fall back upon tho 
, radical difficulty of all such solutions of the problem of family union 
as were practised in Otaheite, or urged by the philosophers in Paris# 
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or are timidly suggested in our own times in the rather droll-sounding 
form of marriages for terms of years with option of renewal. That 
difficulty is the disposal of the children which are the fruit of such 
unions. Orou rejoins to this argument by a very eloquent acco unt 
how valuable, how sought after, how prized, is the woman who has 
her quiver full of them. His contempt for the condition of Europe 
grows more intense as ho learns that the birth of a child among the 
bulk of the people of the west is rather a sorrow, a perplexity, a 
hardship, than a delight and ground of congratulation. 

Tho reader sees by this time that in the present dialogue Diderot 
is really criticising the most fundamental and complex arrangement 
of our actual western society, from tho point of Hew of an arbitrary 
and entirely funciful naturalism. Rousseau never wrote anything 
moro picturesque, nor anything more dangerous, nor more anarchic 
and superficially considered. It is true that Diderot at the close of the 
discussion, is careful to ussert that while we denounce senseless laws, 
it is our duty to obey them until we have procured their reform. 

44 lie who of his own private authority, infringes a bad law, authorises 
every one else to infringe good laws. There arc fewer inconveniences 
in being mad uith the mad, than in being wise by one’s self. Let us 
say to ourselves, let us never cease to cry aloud, that people attach 
shame, chastisement, and infamy to acts that in themselves arc 
innocent ; but let us abstain from committing them, because shame, 
punishment, and infamy arc the greatest of evils.” And wo hear 
Diderot’s sinccrcst accents when he says, “ Above all, one must be 
hoficst and true to a scruple with the fragile beings who cannot yield 
to our pleasures without renouncing the most precious advantages of 
society .” 1 

This, however, does not make the philosophical quality of the 
discussion any more satisfactory. Whatever changes may ultimately ' 
come about in the relations between men and women, we may at 
least be sure that such changes will bo in a direction even still 
further away than the present conditions of marriage from anything 
like the naturalism of Diderot and the cightcenth-century school. 
Even if — what does not at present seem at all likely to happen — the 
idea of the family and the associated idea of private property should 
eventually bo replaced by that form of communism which is to bo 
seen at Oneida Creek, still the discipline of the appetites and affec- 
tions of sex will necessarily on such a system be not less, but far 
more, rigorous to naturo than it is under prevailing western insti- 
tutions . 2 Orou would have been a thousand times more unhappy 

(1) (Euv., ii. 249. • 

(2) Bee Nordhoff’s Communistic Societies of the United States (London : Murray, 1876), 
pp. 269—93. This grave and most instructive book shows how modifiable are some of 
those facts of existing human character, which are vulgarly deemod to be ultimate and 
ineradicable. 
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among the Perfectionists under Mr. Noyes, than in Paris or London. 
We cannot pretend here to discuss the large group of momentous ques- 
tions involved, but we may make a short remark or two. One reason 
why the movement, if progressive, must be in the direction of greater 
subordination of appetite, is that all experience proves the position 
and moral worth of women, taking society as a whole, to be in pro- 
portion to the self-control of their male companions. Nobody 
doubts that man is instinctively polygamous. But the dignity and 
self-respect, and consequently the whole moral cultivation of women, 
depends on the suppression of this vagrant instinct. And there is 
no more important chapter in the history of civilisation than the 
record of the steps by which its violence has been gradually reduced. 

There is another side, we admit. The home, of which sentimental 
philosophers love to talk, is too often a ghastly failure. The conjugal 
union, so tender and elevating in its ideal, is in more cases than we 
usually care to recognise, the cruellest of bonds to the woman, the 
most harassing, deadening, spirit-breaking of all possible influences 
to the man. The purity of the family, so lovely and dear as it is, 
has still only been secured hitherto by retaining a vast and dolorous 
host of female outcasts. When Catholicism is praised for the addi- 
tions which it has made to the dignity of womanhood and the family, 
we have to set against that gain the frightful growth of this caste 
of poor creatures, upon whose heads, as upon the scapegoat of the 
Hebrew ordinance, we put all the iniquities of the children of the 
house, and all their transgressions in all their sins, and then banish 
them with maledictions into the foul outer wilderness and the land 
not inhabited. 

On this side there is much wholesome truth to be told, in the 
midst of the complacent social cant with which we are flooded. But 
‘Diderot does not help us. Nothing can possibly be gained by 
reducing the attraction of the sexes to its purely physical elements, 
and stripping it of all the moral associations which have gradually 
clustered round it, and acquired such force as in many cases among 
the highest types of mankind, to reduce the physical factor to a 
secondary place.* Such a return to the nakedness of the brute 
must be retrograde. And Diderot, as it happened, was the writer 
who, before all others, habitually exalted the delightful and con- 
solatory sentiment of the family. Nobody felt more strongly the 
worth of domestic ties, when faithfully cherished. It can oilly have 
been in a moment of elated paradox that he made one of the inter- 
locutors in the dialogue on Bougainvillo pronounce Constancy, 
“ Th e pool* wanity of two children who do not know themselves, and 
who are blinded by the intoxication of a moment to the instability 
of all that surrounds them : ” and Fidelity, “ The obstinacy and 
punishment of a good man and a good woman and Jealousy, 
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“ The passion of a miser ; the unjust sentiment of man ; the conse- 
quence of our false manners, and of a right of property extended 
over a feeling, willing, thinking, free creature.” 1 

It is a curious example of the blindness which reaction against 
excess of ascetic doctrine bred in the eighteenth century, that 
Diderot should have failed to seo that such sophisms as these are 
wholly destructive of that order and domestic piety to whose beauty 
he was always so keenly alive. It is curious, too, that he should 
have failed to recognise that the erection of constancy into a virtue 
would have been impossible, if it had not answered first to some 
inner want of human character at its best, and second, to some 

I 9 

condition of fitness in society at its best. 

How is it, says one of the interlocutors, that the strongest, the 
sweetest, the most innocent of pleasures is become the most fruitful 
source of depravation and misfortune ? This is indeed a question 
well worth asking. And it is comforting after the anarchy of the 
earlier part of the dialogue to find so comparatively sensible a line 
of argument taken in answer, as the following. This ovil result has 
been brought about, he says, by the tyranny of man, who has converted 
the possession of woman into a property ; by manners and usages that 
have overburdened the conjugal union with superfluous conditions; 
by the civil laws that have subjected marriage to an infinity of for- 
malities ; by religious institutions, that have attached the name of 
vices and virtues to actions that are not susceptible of morality. 
If this means that human happiness will be increased by making tho 
condition of the wife more independent in respect of property ; by 
treating in public opinion separation between husband and wife as a 
transaction in itself perfectly natural and blameless, and often not 
only laudable, but a duty ; and by abolishing that barbarous iniquity 
and abomination called restitution of conjugal rights, then tho 
speaker points to w T hat has been justly described as the next great 
step in the improvement of society. If it means that we do wrong to 
invest with the most marked, serious, and unmistakable formality an 
act that brings human beiugs into existence, with uncounted results 
both to themselves and others who arc as little responsible as they 
are for their appearance in the world, then the position is reck- 
lessly immoral, and it is, moreover, wholly repugnant to Diderot’s 
own better mind. 


(1) (Eue.j ii. 243, 


Editor. 
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The time is rapidly approaching when the Government of this 
country can no longer refuse to deal with the magisterial question! 
but must face the difficulties implied by a real measure of reform. 
In the last few years the administration of justice has received a 
number of severe shocks, which have greatly damaged its reputation. 
When that is the case, abuses and defects are seen and magnified, 
while good qualities are quite forgotten. A chronic distrust of 
justice has arisen, which if exaggerated, has yet a real foundation 
in the existence of abuses both of law and administration, which it 
is incumbent on the Legislature to remove with as little delay as 
possible. We have already expressed our opinion that the Con- 
servative Government has now a remarkable opportunity for accom- 
plishing this object. A Bill introduced by Mr. Cross would be 
sure of the most respectful and favourable reception. If it did not 
accomplish everything we could desire, we might be confident that 
it would be a substantial and practical measure of reform, if the 
subject were dealt with in the same spirit which guided the Labour 
Law legislation. It might not be the occasion of large demonstra- 
tions, but it would be very popular. Perhaps none would welcome 
a wise reform more truly than the best and most enlightened 
members of the magistracy itself. In several ways the very remedies 
provided by Mr. Cross in* his Labour Laws would, if extended to 
Other matters, afford a substantial relief. 

The whole system of magisterial justice requires the most careful 
reconsideration and remodelling. This would, of course, be most 
satisfactorily done as a part of a Criminal Code; but there are 
reforms which might be instituted at once, "which would do away 
with many anomalies and much injustice. Such, for example, is 
the evil of the cdsts of the magisterial investigation being inflicted as 
part of the punishment ; that is to say, when a fine is inflicted, the 
person fined has generally to pay the costs besides. These aro not a 
fixed quantity, but vary according to circumstances. A man who is 
fined for an offence committed a long way from the court, having to 
pay the witnesses’ expenses, is much more heavily punished than one 
who lives close' by. Often the costs are out of all proportion to the 
fine, 00 that a just magistrate is obliged to take this into considera- 
tion when he inflicts the fine. Not only does the amount of punish- 
aoent seem to be uncertain, but it gives an appearance of injustice 
- in cases where there is none. Where the proper fine would be 21s., 
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the magistrate will sometimes apportion the fine so as to make the 
costs 16a. 6rf. -f fine, 4a. 6rf.=21*. If the accused could not pay, and 
had to go to gaol for a month, he would inevitably regard the 4a. 6 tf. 
os the proper punishment, and 16a. 6rf. as downright robbery, for 
inability to satisfy which he was sent to prison. And why does this 
extraordinary state of things continue in our criminal courts P Simply 
because there is no power of paying the costs in any other way. 
In the higher courts, all fees and expenses — of which, formerly, the 
officials used by law to rob the accused — are abolished. We have 
actually risen so fur in the scale of progressive justice, that we now 
pay the expenses of the prisoner’s witnesses, under certain rather 
narrow and harsh conditions. To force the defendant to pay the costs 
is always unequal, and often very unjust, as a punishment ; and if it 
be not regarded as a punishment, it can have no justification. It 
creates constant injustice and innumerable difficulties, and invariably 
arouses a misplaced sympathy with the accused. An alteration of 
this, coupled with a modification of the Small Penalties Act, which 
imposes terms of imprisonment out of all proportion to the fines 
inflicted, would remove a large amount of (laily-felt injustice. We 
would ask whether the plan of sureties which Mr. Cross has put into 
the Employers and Workman’s Act, might not be used as an alter- 
native remedy in one-half of the cases in which fines are imposed ? 

All necessary costs of all criminal proceedings, with very few 
exceptions, ought to bo paid by the country, there being power 
left to the tribunal to throw the costs on the prosecutor in the event 
of any abuse of the criminal process for private ends. We cannot 
but condemn the law as it now is, by which a man who cannot 
pay the costs, is at once sentenced to imprisonment. One of the 
requisite improvements which magistrates would most appreciate, 
is precisely that so well and clearly carried out by Mr. Cross’s 
Labour Laws, namely, the well-defined distinction between what is 
a civil and what is a criminal offence. Great confusion obtains in 
this respect, innumerable difficulties are created in law and in 
procedure, and injustice is the result. One of tho very best and 
most efficient magistrates I know, insisted on this point os the 
most important reform that could be made. Several reforms 
of this kind might be introduced without delay, but it would 
be far more satisfactory if a few competont men wero to be 
commissioned to reduce tho whole magisterial law and procedure to 
a volume of small compass. But there is one condition of such an 
undertaking which it would require some firmness to adopt and carry 
through Parliament. It is the deliberate reduction of the* number of 
criminal misdemeanours. One of the wisest steps Parliament could 
take would be carefully to wipe out one-half of that part of our 
c riminal code ; to leave some of these so-called offences without any 
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remedy ; in others to give a right of recovering civil damage^ 
before justices of the peace or a county-court judge. If we open 
Mr. Oke’s “ Synopsis ” and turn to the pages in which he has tabulated 
the offences over which magistrates now have summary jurisdiction, 
from page 230 to 797, we find an enormous list of offences which 
ought never to have been included in a criminal code; offences 
against the Companies’ Act, offences in respect of copyrights, gas, 
health, harbours, highways, hops, &c., &c. Among all these various 
offences are some, no doubt, which require penal repression ; generally 
the definition of the crime in such cases is extremely vague and 
bad ; but in the great bulk of these offences, there is no justification 
of their being made crimes. The only question is whether there 
should be a civil remedy, and if so, whether it should be by means 
of a fixed penalty to be recovered, or by an action for damages. There 
is even a strong opinion held by some that fining for drunkenness 
has done more harm than good. It does not appear to have dimi- 
nished drunkenness. It would perhaps be sufficient to leave disorderly 
behaviour, whether drunk or sober, to be repressed by fine. The 
whole subject is one of vast importance, because the result of all 
this fining, and going to gaol in default, is that gaol has become 
too common and too little deterrent. It has certainly come to pass 
that going to gaol is not now looked at in the light of an over- 
whelming and ruinous disgrace among large numbers of our country- 
men. We can and we ought to diminish the number of criminal 
offences. 

It must be remembered, that the penal law is a very bad method 
of stopping immoral conduct. It is chiefly to be used for the 
prevention of the great crimes and wrongs. Penal remedies to be 
effective require the support and approbation of public opinion. 
Where every little trespass and breach of duty is made criminal, 
there is no such support. Instead of disobedience to law arousing 
moral disapprobation,' there is sympathy with the lawbreaker *and 
disapproval of the law. There is a vast number of criminal 
offences which nobody thinks wrong. Who in the world thinks # it 
wrong for a poor man not to take out a 10$. license to kill birds, or 
a £3 license to kill game ? These kinds of criminal offences are 
openly scoffed at, and an informer would be looked upon as a base 
and malignant fellow. Penal remedies are in fact much less effi- 
cacious in the small every-day transactions. 

A very curious outcome of all this is that imprisonment has 
almost entirely ceased to be inflicted as a punishment for real 
crimes. Why ? Because everybody goes to gaol for being unable 
to pay the fine or the costs. No matter how small the crime, hard 
labour is given when it can be imposed by law. We have, in fact, 
lest imprisonment as a punishment ; it is not regarded as a real 
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punishment unless hard labour is added . 1 By largely reducing the 
number of these finable offences, by refusing to send so many people 
to gaol, imprisonment would become less common; many of the 
minor offences might be punished simply by imprisonment. Hard 
labour would be reserved for the more serious crimes, and so a very 
considerable reduction be made in the whole scale of punishment. 

We have mentioned these matters, not with any design of treating 
them exhaustively or thoroughly, but to bring home to our readers 
the vast importance of comploto and systematic reform of the whole 
subject. The field is a very largo one, and Government might, if 
it thought fit, select some of the most prominent and most easily 
remedied of these defects, for the purpose of a provisional bill, and 
then commit the systematic treatment of the subject to two or three 
men, whom it would be easy to select. Several reforms are indeed 
questions of principle, not of detail, which, as such, would demand 
discussion by the Legislature. One of the most important parts of 
our subject is the summary jurisdiction of magistrates, by which they 
are empowered to try criminal offences without a jury. This is 
quite distinct from their other functions, as those of the Preliminary 
Investigation, the importance of which is not generally understood, 
and which wo shall explain : or those relating to local government, 
which ought to be, if they are not, quite distinct from the judicial 
functions. We do not propose to enter into so wide and important 
a subject, but only to guard ourselves against any implied con- 
demnation of the way in which that part of the magistrates' work 
is now performed ; and to express our deep conviction of the 
inestimable value of competent unpaid labour for the discharge 
both of judicial work, and of the duties appertaining to local 
government. Long ago Bluckstone, in his Commentaries, spoke 
of the summary jurisdiction of the justices of the peace as “an 
institution designed professedly for the greater ease of the sub- 
ject, by doing him speedy justice and by not harassing the free- 
holders with frequent and troublesome attendances to try every 
minute offence. But it has of late been so far extended, as if a 
check bo not timely given, to threaten the disuse of our admirable 
and truly English trial by jury." Mr. Justice Crompton, who was 
one of the judges of tho Queen's Bench at the time of the passing of 
the Act which confers on that court extensive powers over justices 
in petty sessions, used to declare more than ten years ago that the 
extension of summary jurisdiction had then become a constitutional 
danger. Mr. Oko, in his “ Magisterial Synopsis," says: “At the 

(1) Sometimes a power to inflict hard labour is given upon non-payment of the fine* 
A notable example of this is 21 & 2«3 Viet. cap. 99, seo. 23 : any person who has in 
his possession, without lawful excuse, more than five piocos of counterfeit coin, shall be 
tried summarily, shall forfeit the coin, and bo liable to be fined forty shillings for every 
coin, and in default three months’ hard labour. * 

VOL. XVIII. N.8. 3 A. 
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present day, however, the powers and duties of this honourable 
office, particularly with regard to county magistrates, have been 
most extensively and are yearly enlarged.” But it is not merely 
the enormous increase in quantity of summary powers that requires 
remedial laws; the chief evil consists in the character of those 
powers. First of dll we insist that too largo a power is possessed. 
Magistrates possess summary powers in cases that ought only to be 
tried before judge and jury. An aggravated assault upon a woman 
or child ought never to come within their jurisdiction. At present 
the magistrates have summary jurisdiction, as there is no option of 
trial by jury, and they have power to inflict six months’ hard labour. 
This excessive power is accompanied by a more unjustifiable power 
to inflict a £20 fine. The present writer has known an instance in 
which three magistrates sentenced a man of superior position to a 
£20 fine for such an aggravated assault. Magistrates in some cases 
possess power of inflicting a year’s hard labour summarily. Three 
months and six months are, as a rule, the limits of the power. 
Assaults on constables under the Habitual Criminals Act six months* 
hard labour, and if the offender has been previously convicted, nine 
months. Misdemeanours under the Merchant Shipping Act, six 
months. Where a crime is properly punished with three or six 
months’ hard labour, there is no objection to there being summary 
jurisdiction, provided the accused has the option of trial by jury. 
Why, for instance, should men charged with forgery or personation 
in respect of the Public Health Act, not have the option of trial by 
jury? We might cite infinite examples of this. But there remain 
a considerable number of summary offences which are positively 
astounding. For example, a constable ceasing to hold office, who does 
not forthwith deliver up his clothing to the chief constable — three 
months’ hard labour, there being no allegation of theft or intent to 
defraud. Under the Highway Act, a driver not keeping the proper 
side of the road, or not having a name on his waggon, is liable to 
a Bevere fine and hard labour in default. If the driver refuse to give 
his name, he may be apprehended without warrant and committed 
to prison for three months with hard labour. 

There are, however, other and still graver reasons for impartial 
inquiry into, and remedial law upon, this subject, — reasons which 
would seem to. render it very difficult for Parliament to refuse an 
inquiry. Legislation has hitherto proceeded at random. Statute 
after statute has been passed, the effect of which is a serious en- 
croachment upon the most cherished of our national rights. Yet 
the Housp of Commons has never discussed the constitutional ques- 
tion of how far summary jurisdiction should take away the right of 
trial by jury. No attempt bas been made to ascertain any principle, 
w lay down any practical rule which might serve as & constitutional 
safeguard. But in addition to this comes the still graver fact, that 
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ill thus extending these extraordinary powers, the work has not been 
done uniformly or justly ; on the contrary, such laws have dealt 
differently with the wealthy and middle classes on the one hand, and 
the poorer on the other. V ery likely this has not been done intention- 
ally ; but the House of Commons can hardly refuse inquiry without 
incurring the stigma of perpetuating class legislation. It is not too 
much to say that if we exan^ino the long list of offences over which 
there is summary jurisdiction, we find that the punishment is fine 
for the rich, imprisonment for the poor. Whereas if the offence is a 
serious one, it should rather be inverted, because a fine is no punish- 
ment to the wealthy ; it is a very serious punishment to the poor. 
These summary laws have never given magistrates power to inflict a 
heavy fine upon the wealthy. The fine is usually limited to ten or 
twenty pounds. Why should it not be proportional to the income P 
There are hardly any offences which the wealthy can commit — if 
there arc any — over which there is summary jurisdiction, where there 
is not power to fine. In most instances there is only power to fine. 
When there is power to imprison, it is not given to summary but to 
superior courts. The Merchant Shipping Act is a notable example ; 
it is always fine for the master, or owner, or captain — imprisonment 
only for sailors. Offences which apply exclusively to the rich — like 
frauds by trustees — are fenced round with every kind of precautions, 
which would almost seem to be devised with a view to render the 
law ineffective, as is notoriously the case with the fraudulent trustee 
law. Our laws are full of these inequalities. The time, we believe, 
has come for the upper and middle classes of this country to insist 
on a complete and systematic reform of our criminal law, upon 
the basis of complete equality. This is precisely the equality to 
which it is possible to attain, and we believe that there is a suffi- 
ciently strong opinion to ensure the passing of reforms on these 
subjects, at a time of great national quiet, — the very time for the 
removal of such injustice. 

Apart from the systematic reconstruction of our criminal code, 
there is on immediate remedy, which might bo passed by a one-clause 
Bill: namely, that wherover a sentence of imprisonment can be 
directly inflicted as punishment by a court of summary jurisdiction, 
the accused should have the option of trial by jury. Not the least 
remarkctblc part of Mr. Cross’s Labour Laws was that they con- 
stituted the first step backwards, in this very direction, by the 
Legislature from the policy which has hitherto prevailed of 
continually extending the summary jurisdiction of the magistrates. 
And it is satisfactory to think that this course should have 
been recommended by the Royal Commission and by the eminent 
judges who were mombers of it. Such a law has a great deal 
in its favour; its simplicity, the constitutional value of subh $ 
rule, the fact that its adoption would afford a complete solution 

3 a 2 
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of the difficulty, which otherwise will arise on the passing of each 
new statute. It may be said that the scheme would occasion an 
increase of the trials by jury ; but if so, there would be also a corre- 
sponding decrease. Many offences that are now only, tried by a 
superior court might be so disposed of. There are numbers of cases 
of forgery and false pretences — forgery of an order for the delivery 
of goods, where a woman presents a clumsy note — which are treated 
simply as thefts by the tribunals ; or of burglary, as when a lad 
lifts the latch of a door in the night and steals something, — 
which at present come to the assizes. There are offences, moreover, 
which magistrates ought to be able to deal with at once, such 
as attempts to commit suicide. This mode of giving summary 
jurisdiction is now in force for a good many offences; larceny of 
goods under a certain value, which might be extended ; certain cases 
of embezzlement, forgery, &c. It is an absurdity that there should 
be an option of trial by jury for the most trumpery larceny, and not 
for so serious a crime as an aggravated assault on a woman or child. 
We believe that a law like this would greatly simplify matters, it would 
enable a vast number of offences to be disposed of summarily, and 
above all, it would insure the removal from the magistrates’ juris- 
diction of all serious cases, where there was a local distrust of, or 
ill-feeling against, the magistrates. Therefore we urge the full 
extension of this principle, as the simple reform lying at the root of 
that systematic reform which we hope to see before many years 
elapse. The old language of our Great Charter is, “ that no man 
shall be tried except by his peers and the law of the land.” All we 
have to do to render this our constitutional charter now as of old, is 
to write it down afresh in slightly modified terms, “ that no man 
shall be tried and imprisoned, without his consent , except by his 
peers and the law of the land.” 

There is another very important judicial function, which magis- 
trates have to discharge, which increases as their summary jurisdic- 
tion diminishes. It is that of the preliminary investigation, which is 
quite as important, and requires judicial competency as much as the 
actual decision* of summary cases. By law a magisterial investigation 
is not neoessary. Any one can proceed to prosecute at once by pre- 
senting his bill of indictment to the grand jury. The magistrates 
are only obliged to investigate when the prosecutor brings the 
matter before them in the usual way. They have no power of 
initiative, except by expressing a private opinion to the police. This 
is true of the most serious crimes, even of murder. The pnly 
exceptions to this are certain crimes specified in the Vexatious 
Indictment Act, which makes several curious exceptions, as for 
instance, “ indecent assault,” and the Court is bound to quash a true 
bill found by the grand jury, if there has not been a committal by a 
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justice of the peace, or an order for the prosecution under the 
signature of one of the superior judges. 

It used to be said by the magistrates, that as this was the state of 
the law, all that magistrates had to do in the case of the preliminary 
investigations was to see that a prima facie case was made out against 
the accused, for him to answer to before judge and jury. I regret to 
have heard, only the other day, similar language held by a very ex- 
perienced and able London stipendiary. The judges, however, have 
wisely and firmly adopted a more enlightened policy. We believe 
that we are fairly representing the judicial views when we say that 
they have regarded the preliminary investigation as of the utmost im- 
portance. If, as a body, the judges have looked unfavourably upon 
the proposal to establish a Court of Criminal Appeal upon the facts, 
if they have thought that the trial before judge and jury should be 
final, they have naturally been led to see that the more complete the 
preliminary trial is, the better for the final trial. They have, there- 
fore, I believe, consistently and constantly urged that the depositions 
should bo as complete and as perfect a statement of the whole evidence 
of the case as possible, and that the magistrates should aim at this 
result, and not at a mere prima facie case to justify the committal. 
This is obviously just to the accused, who ought not to have evidence 
sprung upon him suddenly at the trial, which might have been pro- 
duced before the justices, and which he has no opportunity of answer- 
ing at the last hour. Of course, new evidence may turn up at the 
last moment. When this is the case the practice is often followed, but 
very often not followed, which was instituted by Sir Alexander Cock- 
bum when he prosecuted Palmer, of immediately supplying the 
accused with a copy of the evidence to be adduced. The Legislature 
has followed the lead of the judges in this respect, but only with 
very hesitating steps. Under certain conditions prisoners can get 
the costs for the attendance of their witnesses. But no provision is 
as yet made for investigating the prisoner’s story. Whether the 
public prosecutor’s bill of next session will do this or not remains to 
be seen. It will be unsatisfactory if it does not, because the worst 
part of our system of criminal justice is that not only the prisoner is 
not defended, and facts not elicited which ought to be before the Court, 
but that there are too often convictions without there having been any 
examination into, or any attempt to get at, or understand, the 
prisoner’s version of the affair. No doubt many judges wait patiently 
for some chance expression that may fall from the accused, but the 
result is often unsatisfactory and shocking to those who value a 
pure, wise, and enlightened system of justice. • 

The next and perhaps the most important question is, Have the 
powers of summary jurisdiction, possessed by the magistrates, been 
abused P It would have been well if this question could have been 
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answered by the Report of a Royal Commission specially empowered 
to inquire into the whole subject, as, indeed, has been suggested by 
the last three Trades Union Congrcssos. There is the strongest 
popular belief that there has been such abuse. Such a belief is in 
itself sufficient ground for inquiry. And besides, the constant coses of 
injustice which are reported, and the contemptuous terms in daily use 
of “ justices 5 justice/’ “ tho great unpaid,” constitute a corroboration 
supporting the domand for an inquiry into the way in which summary 
justice has been administered. It seems to amount to this, that while 
the country justices have exhibited the greatest incompetency, the 
London and some of tho Northern stipendiaries have done parts of 
their work in the most admirable and efficient manner* The strictly 
legal part has been well done, and tlio same may bo said of tho civil 
or semi-criminal work. I should doubt whether the semi-criminal 
work that comes before them could possibly be in better hands. 
But in the past five years there has been among the stipendiaries 
as well os among the unpaid magistrates a most extraordinary 
laxity with reference to crimes of violence, that well merits by itself a 
thorough investigation. It may be said that there has also been 
laxity in the superior tribunals, that the judges who have been 
crying out for the power to torture, have never used the powers they 
possess by law, and that the excess of violence now is due partly to 
that cause. Unquestionably there is a good deal of truth in this, but 
it in no way exonerates the stipendiaries for their leniency in this 
respect. Fines, or small sentences of imprisonment, have been con- 
stantly given, where the case ought to have gone to the superior 
tribunal. The fault has been too great leniency in punishing those 
cases on which they ought to adjudicate, and in more serious cases in 
not committing the prisoners to take their trial before the higher 
tribunal. There have been a large number of- instances in which 
magistrates have assumed a jurisdiction not given them by law. For 
instance, cases of wounding, over which there is no power of summary 
jurisdiction, are sometimes disposed of summarily as mere assaults. 
The only recent inquiry that has taken place into the stato of the 
courts of summary jurisdiction, namely, the Royal Commission on 
the Labour Laws, showed the stipendiaries in the best possible light, 
but revealed a most startling state of judicial administration by 
the country justices. Wo believe that the whole fault is not to be 
attributed to tho magistrates : it is partly so, no doubt, but then 
functions have been thrown upon them which they ought never 
to have been called upon to discharge. Somo of the most eminent 
judges havp been known to declare that they would shrink from 
performing the function of jury as well as that of judge. And 
tfei* is precisely what has been entrusted to untrained country 
gentlemen against the will of the accused. Besides this, their 
powers are too great, some of the processes are unjust in themselves, 
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there is no sufficient control or supervision of magistrates, and no 
sufficient direction as to the mode in which their duties are to be 
performed. 

The cure required is threefold : first, a complete revision of all 
those laws and processes relating to summary jurisdiction ; secondly, 
much larger powers of control, supervision, and removal in the 
hands of the Home Secretary ; thirdly, a new system of appointment 
of magistrates. Hitherto there has only been removal for some 
very great scandal. Notorious incompetence is not sufficient to 
insure even reprimand. There have recently been instances of the 
most outrageous mal- admini strati on of justice in boroughs continu- 
ing, without any steps being taken. This sort of thing docs occur, 
without our ministers having power or will to punish such miscon- 
duct and crush it out vigorously. 

With reference to the system of appointment. At present the 
appointment of magistrates lies in the hands of the Lord Chancellor, 
after a recommendation from the lord-lieutenants of the county. It 
is not too much to say that these important appointments have been 
scandalously abused. Lord-lieutenants have for years deliberately 
sacrificed justice to their political and party views, and Lord 
Chancellors who have permitted these abuses to go on without real 
remedy, are deeply responsible. So strong is the pressure brought 
to bear upon the Chancellor, that political reasons are publicly said 
sometimes to have had weight even in the appointment of the 
superior judges, and no one in the House of Commons has asked for 
an inquiry into a matter which, if true, strikes at the root of our 
justice. 

No measure of reform can be satisfactory that does not face this 
difficulty, that there are a very considerable number of magistrates who 
are utterly unfit for the office. This is a political question for the 
ministry of the day. It would, however, seem to us that if an 
entirely fresh appointment of magistrates throughout the kingdom 
is too clean a sweep and too drastic a remedy for a Conservative 
ministry, a milder measure would be practicable and effective. We 
would suggest the following points : leaving all magistrates as they 
are, except those who have been guilty of notoriously scandalous 
administration and those who have failed to serve for some years ; 
the creation of a select body of quorum magistrates for the purposes 
of summary jurisdiction — to bo selected from the present magistrates, 
or from resident barristers or attorneys who have ceased to practise 
or to be appointed as stipendiaries with fixed salary ; that the places ■ 
at which summary trials can be held shall be diminished, and Idle 
court composed of two or more magistrates, of whom one shall be' 
of the quorum; lastly, that every chairman of quarter sessions 
shall be a trained judge, and the senior quorum commissioner in the 
county. 
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Without entering minutely into or insisting on any of the prac- 
tical details, it is enough to say that some such scheme might 
now infuse fresh life and energy into our magistracy, coupled with 
reform of the laws, and with additional powers of supervising 
magistrates. We believe that such powers ought to be in the hands 
of the Home Secretary, as the minister of justice. The time may 
come when many will think it wise that there should be a complete 
separation of tbe legislative and administrative functions possessed 
by the Home Office. The more the latter are observed, the more 
will it appear that such a separation, and the creation of a Ministry 
of Justice, will be necessary for the adequate discharge of these 
duties, more especially if a more thorough supervision and control of 
the magistracy is required than is at present possible. The mere 
substitution of numbers of paid lawyers, instead of the present 
magistrates, would not be a reform, but a step from bad to worse. 
The control of magistrates is after all of greater importance than 
their qualification as lawyers. We do not mean that there should 
be a petty, harassing espionage ; far from it ; but a more general 
guidance in the larger aspects and duties of criminal justice. In 
former times this was done to some extent by the contact of the 
judges of assize on circuit with the grand jury and the magistrates. 
By the charge in court, and at the judicial dinner, the judges had 
to. convey to the magistracy of the country not only rules and views 
respecting the administration of justice, but were even required to 
convey ministerial directions from the Government. The modem 
system, railways, newspapers, &c., have destroyed a portion of the 
judges influence. It requires to be replaced by a more systematic 
direction. Many of the least wise might dislike an efficient control, 
but magistrates must be taught that obedience to superiors is quite 
compatible with that independence which every judge ought to exhi- 
bit, and does not detract from the proper dignity of the judicial office. 

In conclusion, this paper is not put forward with any idea thaf the 
proposals are exhaustive or final. If we have expressed ourselves 
too confidently, it has been because the subject is very urgent, 
and because nothing impresses the character of urgency so much 
as the attempt, even feebly, to grapple at a solution. Our purpose 
is only to urge our countrymen on in this direction, because we 
are convinced that nothing can in these times bo more important 
than removing all cause for dissatisfaction and discontent with regard 
to the administration of justice — that by the removal of imperfections 
and abuses, and by stimulating thought and action on the subject, 
men will Jrecome more conscious of the value of our system of 
jju&ioe, more eager to co-operate with its administrators, better 
fluent in a more orderly and well-developed state. 

Henry Crompton. 



BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Chapter XLYII. 


THE REFUSAL OF HIM. 

Passing from one scene of excitement to another, Cecilia was per- 
fectly steeled for her bitter task; and having done that which 
separated her a sphere’s distance from Beauchamp, she was cold, 
inaccessible to the face of him who had swayed her on flood and ebb 
so long, incapable of tender pity, even for herself. All she could feel 
was a harsh joy to have struck off her tyrant’s fetters, with a deter- 
mination to cherish it passionately lest she should presently be hating 
herself : for the shadow of such a possibility fell within the narrow 
circle of her strung sensations. But for the moment her delusion 
reached to the idea that she had escaped from him into freedom, 
when she said, “It is too late.” Those words were the sum and 
voice of her long term of endurance. She said them hurriedly, 
almost in a whisper, in the manner of one changing a theme of con- 
versation for subjects happier and livelier, though none followed. 

The silence bore back on her a suspicion of a faint reproachfulness 
in the words ; and perhaps they carried a poetical tone, still more 
distasteful. 

“You have been listening to tales of me,” said Beauchamp. 

“ Nevil, vro can always be friends, the best of friends.” 

“Were you astonished at my asking you for your hand? You 
said 4 mine ? ’ as if you wondered. You have known my feelings for 
you. Can you deny that ? I have reckoned on yours — too long ? 
But not falsely ? No, hear me out. The truth is, I cannot lose you. 
And don’t look so resolute. Overlook little wounds : I was never 
indifferent to you. How could I be — with eyes in my head ? The 
colonel is opposed to me of course : he will learn to understand me 
better : but you and I ! wo cannot be mere friends. • It’s like day- 
light blotted out — or the eyes gone blind : — Too late ? Can you 
repeat it P I tried to warn you before you left England : I should 
have written a letter to put you on your guard against my enemies : 
— I find I have some : but a letter is sure to stumble ; I should have 
been obliged to tell you that I do not stand on my defence ; and I , 
thought I should see you the next day. You went : and not a word 
for me ! You gave me no chance. If you have 'no confidence in me 
I must bear it. I may say the story is false. With your hand in 
mine I would swear it*” 

“ Let it be forgotten,” said Cecilia, surprised and shaken to thinfe 
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that her situation required further explanations; fascinated and 
unnerved by simply hearing him. u We are now — we are walking 
away from the house.” 

“Do you object to a walk ‘with me P” 

She did not answer. 

They had crossed the garden plot and were at the gate of the park 
leading to the western wood. Beauchamp swung the gate open. He 
cast a look at the clouds coming up from the south-west in folds of 
grey and silver. 

“ Like the day of our drive into Bevisham ! — without the storm 
behind,” he said, and doated on her soft shut lips, and the mild sun- 
rays of her hair in sunless light. “ There arc flowers that grow only 
in certain valleys, and your home is Mount Laurels, whatever your 
fancy may be for Italy. You colour the whole region for me. 
When you were absent, you were here. I called here six times, and 
walked and talked with you.” 

Cecilia set her face to the garden. Her heart had entered on a 
course of heavy thumping, like a sapper in the mine. 

Pain was not unwelcome to her, but this threatened weakness. 

What plain words could she use? If Mr. Tuckham had been 
away from the house she would have found it easier to speak of her 
engagement ; she knew not why. Or if the imperative communica- 
tion could have been delivered in Italian or French, she was as little 
able to say why it would have slipped from her tongue without a 
critic shudder to arrest it. She was cold enough to revolve the 
words: betrothed, affianced, plighted : and reject them, pretty words 
as they are. The alternative, “I am. engaged,” was intolerable. 
She imagined herself uttering it to Nevil Beauchamp, and dropping 
to the ground in shame. Between the vulgarity of romantic language, 
and the baldness of commonplace, it seemed to her that our English 
gives us no choice ; that we cannot be dignified in simplicity. ^ And 
for some reason, feminine and remote, she now detested her * hand 9 
so much as to be unable to bring herself to the metonymic mention 
of it. The lady’s difficulty was peculiar to sweet natures that have 
no great warmth of passion ; it can only be indicated. Like others 
of the kind, it is traceable to the most delicate of sentiments, and to 
the flattest : — for Mr. Blackburn Tuckham’s figure was (she thought 
of it with no personal objection) not of the graceful order, neither 
cavalierly nor kingly ; and imagining herself to say, “ I am engaged,” 
and he suddenly appearing on the field, Cecilia’s whole mind was 
shocked : in so marked a way did he contrast with Beauchamp. 

This was the effect of Beauchamp’s latest words on her. He had 
disarmed her anger. 

“ We must have a walk to-day,” he said commandingly, but it had 
stolen into him that he and she were not w alkin g on the same bank 
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of tli© river, though they were side by side : a chill water ran between 
them. As in other days, there hung her hand : but not to be taken. 
Incredible as it was, the icy sense of his having lost her benumbed 
him. Her beautiful face and beautiful tall figure, so familia r to h™ 
that they were like a possession, protested in his favour while they 
snatched her from him all the distance of the words ‘ too late/ 

“ Will you not give me one half-hour ? ” 

(< I am engaged,” Cecilia plunged and extricated herself, " I am 
engaged to walk with Mr. Austin and papa.” 

Beauchamp tossed his head. Something induced him to speak of 
Mr. Tuckham. u The colonel has discovered his Tory young man ! 
It’s an object as incomprehensible to me as a Tory working-man. I 
suppose I must take it that they exist. As for Blackburn Tuckham, 
I have nothing against him. He’s an honourable fellow enough, and 
would govern Great Britain as men of that rich middle-class rule 
their wives — with a strict regard for ostensible humanity and what 
the law allows them. Ilis manners have improved. Your cousin 
Mary seems to like him : it struck me when I saw them together. 
Cecilia ! one half-hour ! You refuse me : you have not heard me. 
You will not say too late.” 

“Nevil, I have said it finally. I have no longer the right to 
conceive it unsaid.” 

“So we speak! It's the language of indolence, temper, faint 
hearts. 4 Too late ’ has no meaning. Turn back with me to the 
park. I offer you my whole heart ; I love you. There’s no woman 
living who could be to me the wife you would be. Fm like your 
male nightingale that you told me of : I must have my mate to sing 
to — that is, work for and live for ; and she must not delay too long. 
Did If Pardon me if you think I did. You have known I love you. 
I have been distracted by things that kept me from thinking of 
myself and my wishes : and love’s a selfish business while . . . while 
one has work in hand. It’s clear I can’t do two things at a time — 
make love and carry on my task-work. I have been idle for weeks. 
I believed you were mine and wanted no lovemaking. There’s no 
folly in that, if you understand me at all. As for* vanity about 
women, I’ve outlived it. In comparison with you I’m poor, I know : — - 
you look distressed, but one has to allude to it : — I admit that wealth 
would help me. To soe wealth supporting the cause of the people 
for once would — but you say, too late ! W ell, I don’t renounce you 
till I see you giving your hand to a man who’s not myself. You 
have been offended : groundlessly, on my honour ! You are the 
woman of all women in the world to hold me fast in faith and pride 
in you. It’s useless to look icy : you feel what I say.” 

“ Nevil, I feel grief, and beg you to cease. I am • • . . 
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“‘Too late' has not a rag of moaning, Cecilia l I love your 
name. I love this too : this is mine, and no one can rob me of it/’ 

He drew forth a golden locket and showed her a curl of her hair. 

Crimsoning, she said instantly : “ Language of the kind I used is 
open to misconstruction, I fear. I have not even the right to listen 

to you. I am You ask me for what I have it no longer 

in my power to give. I am engaged/' 

The shot rang through him and partly stunned him ; but incre- 
dulity made a mocking effort to sustain him. The greater wounds 
do not immediately convince us of our fate, though we may be 
conscious that we have been hit. 

“ Engaged in earnest ? ” said ho. 

“Yes.” 

“ Of your free-will ? ” 

“Yes.” 

Her father stepped out on the terrace, from one of the open 
windows, trailing a newspaper like a pocket handkerchief. Cecilia 
threaded the flower-beds to meet him. 

“Here's an accident to one of our ironclads/' ho called to Beau- 
champ. 

“ Lives lost, sir ? ” 

“ Ho, thank heaven ! but, upon my word, it’s a warning. Bead 
the telegram ; it's the Hastings. If these are our defences, at a cost 
of half a million of money, each of them, the sooner we look to our 
land forces the better.” 

“ The Shop will not be considered safe ! ” said Beauchamp, taking 
in the telegram at a glance. “ Pepper s a first-rate officor too : she 
couldn't have had a better captain. Ship seriously damaged ! ” 

He handed back the paper to the colonel. 

Cecilia expected him to say that he had foreseen such an event. 

Ho said nothing ; and with a singular contraction of the heart she 
recollected hour he had denounced our system of preparing mainly 
for the defensive in war, on a day when they stood together in the 
park, watching the slow passage of that very ship, the Hastings , 
along the broad water, distant below them. The * swarms of swift 
vessels of attack / she recollected particularly, and 1 small wasps and 
rams under mighty steam-power/ that he used to harp on when 
declaring that England must be known for the assailant in war: she 
was to ‘ ray out ' her worrying fleets. 4 The defensive is perilous 
policy in war : ' he had said it. She recollected also her childish 
ridicule of his excess of emphasis : he certainly had foresight. 

Mr. Austin and Mr. Tuckham came strolling in conversation 
round the house to the terrace. Beauchamp bowed to the former, 
nodded to the latter, scrutinising him after he had done so, as if the 
flash of a thought were in his mind. Tuckham' s radiant aspect pos- 
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sibly excited it : “ Congratulate me ! ” was the honest outcry of his 
face and frame. He was as overflowingly rosy as a victorious can- 
didate at the hustings commencing a speech. Cecilia laid her hand 
on an urn, in dread of the next words from either of the persons 
present. Ilcr father put an arm in hers, and leaned on her. She 
gazed at her chamber window above, wishing to be wafted thither 
to her seclusion within. The trembling limbs of physical irresolute- 
ness was a new experience to her. 

“ Anything else in the paper, colonel ? I've not seen it to-day,” 
said Beauchamp, for the sake of speaking. 

“ No, I don't think there's anything,” Colonel Halkett replied. 

“ Our diplomatists haven't been shining much: that's not our 
forte.” 

“ No : it’s our field for younger sons.” 

“ Is it ? Ah ! There's an expedition against the hill-tribes in 
India, and we’re such a peaceful nation, eh ? We look as if we were 
in for a complication with China.” 

“ Well, sir, wc must sell our opium.” 

“ Of course we must. There's a man writing about surrendering 
Gibraltar!” 

“ I’m afraid we can't do that.” 

“ But where do you draw the lino?” quoth Tuckham, very sus- 
ceptible to a sneer at the colonel, and entirely ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances attending Beauchamp's position before him. "You 
defend the Chinaman ; and it’s questionable if his case is as good as 
the Spaniard’s." 

“ The Chinaman has a case against our traders. Gibraltar con- 
cerns our imperial policy.” 

“ As to the case against the English merchants, the Chinaman is 
for shutting up his millions of acres of productive land, and the * 
action of commerce is merely a declaration of a universal public 
right, to which all States must submit.” 

“ Immorality brings its punishment, bo sure of that. Some day 
we shall have enough of China. As to the Bock, I know the argu- 
ment; I may be wrong. I've had the habit of regarding it as neces- 
sary to our naval supremacy.” 

“Come ! there wo agree.” 

“It's not so certain.” 

“ The counter-argument, I call treason. 

“Well,” said Beauchamp, “there's a broad policy, and a narrow* 
There's the Spanish view of the matter — if you are for peace and 
harmony and disarmament.” 

“ I'm not.” 

“ Then strengthen your forces.” 

“ Not & bit of it ! ” 
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“ Then bully the feeble and truckle to the strong ; consent to be 
. hated til} you have to stand your ground.” 

“Talk!” 

“ It seems to me logical.” 

“ That’s the French notion — c’est lodgique I ” 

Tuckham’ s pronunciation caused Cecilia to level her eyes at him 
passingly. 

“ By the way,” said Colonel Halkott, “ there are lots of horrors in 
the paper to-day : wife kickings, and starvations — oh, dear me ! 
and the murder of a woman : two columns to that.” 

“ That, the Torp reaction is responsible for ! ” said Tuckham, 
rather by way of a joke than a challenge. 

Beauchamp accepted it as a challenge. Much to the benevolent 
amusement of Mr. Austin and Colonel Halkett, he charged the 
responsibility of every crime committed in the country, and every 
condition of misery, upon the party which declined to move in 
advance, and which therefore apologised for the perpetuation of 
knavery, villany, brutality, injustice, and foul dealing. 

“ Stick to your laws and systems and institutions, and so long as 
you won’t stir to amend them, I hold you accountable for that long 
newspaper list daily.” 

He said this with a visible fire of conviction. 

Tuckham stood bursting at the monstrousness of such a state- 
ment. 

He condensed his indignant rejoinder to : “ Madness can’t go 
farther! ” 

“ There’s an idea in it,” said Mr. Austin. 

“ It’s an idea foaming at the mouth, then ! ” 

“ Perhaps it has no worse fault than that of not marching parallel 
with the truth,” said Mr. Austin smiling. “The party accusing 
in those terms .... what do you say, Captain Beauchamp? — 
supposing us to be pleading before a tribunal ? ” 

Beauchamp admitted as much as that he had made the case 
gigantic, though he stuck to his charge against the Tory party. 
And moreovei: the Tories — and the old Whigs, now Liberals, 
ranked under the heading of Tories — those Tories possessing and 
representing the wealth of the country, yet had not started one 
respectable journal that a lady could read through without offence to 
her, or a gentleman without disgust ! If there was not one English 
newspaper in existence independent of circulation and advertise- 
ments, and of the tricks to win them, the Tories were answerable 
for the vacancy. They, being the rich who, if they chose, could 
set an example to our Presl by subscribing to maintain a journal 
superior to the flattering of vile appetites — “all that nauseous 
matter,” Beauchamp stretched his finger at the sheets Colonel 
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Holkett was holding, and which he had not read*— w those Tories,” 
he bowed to the colonel, (t I’ni afraid I must sav you, sir, are answer- 
able for it.” 

"I am very well satisfied with my paper,” said the colonel. 

Beauchamp sighed to himself. “ We choose to be satisfied,” he 
said. His pure and mighty Dawn was in his thoughts: the 
unborn light of a day denied to earth ! 

One of the doctors of Bevisham, visiting a sick maid of the house, 
trotted up the terrace to make his report to her master of the state 
of her health. He hoped to pull her through with the aid of high 
feeding. Ho alluded cui$sorily to a young girl living on the out- 
skirts of the town, whom he had been called* in to see at the 
eleventh hour, and had lost, owing to the lowering of his patient 
from a prescription of a vegetable diet by a certain Dr. Shrapnel. 

That ever-explosive name precipitated Beauchamp to the front rank 
of the defence. 

“ I happen to be staying with Dr. Shrapnel,” he observed. " I 
don’t eat meat there because he doesn’t, and I am certain I take no 
harm by avoiding it. I think vegetarianism a humaner system, and 
hope it may be wise. I should like to see the poor practising it, for 
their own sakes ; and I have half an opinion that it would be good for 
the rich — if we are to condemn gluttony.” 

u Ah ? Captain Beauchamp ! ” the doctor bowed to him. “ But 
my case was one of poor blood requiring to be strengthened. The 
girl was allowed to sink so low that stimulants were ineffective 
when I stepped in. There’s the point. It’s all very well while you 
are in health. You may do without meat till your system demands 
the stimulant, or else — as with this poor girl ! And, indeed, 
Captain Beauchamp, if I may venture the remark — I had the pleasure 
of seeing you during the last election in our town — and if I may be 
so bold, I should venture to hint that the avoidance of animal food — 
to judge by appearances — has not been quite wholesome for you.” 

Eyes were turned on Beauchamp. 


Chapter XLYHI. 

IN THE HEART OF CECILIA : AND OF THE TRIAL AWAITING THE 
EARL OF ROMFREY. 

Cecilia softly dropped her father’s arm, and went into the house. 
The exceeding p all or of Beauchamp’s face haunted her in Jmr room. 
She heard the controversy proceeding below, and an exclamation of 
Blackburn Tuckham’s : <f Immorality of meat eating P What non- 
sense are they up to now P ” 
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Beauchamp was inaudible, eave in a word or two . As usual, he 
was the solitary minority. 

But how mournfully changed he was ! She had not noticed it, 
agitated by her own emotions as she had been, and at one time three 
parts frozen. He was the ghost of the Nevil Beauchamp who had 
sprung on the deck of the Espcranza out of Lieutenant Wilmore's 
boat, that sunny breezy day which was the bright first chapter of 
her new life — of her late life, as it seemed to her now, for she was 
dead to it, and another creature, the coldest of the women of earth. 
She felt sensibly cold, coveted warmth, flung a shawl on her 
shoulders, and sat in a corner of her room, .hidden and shivering 
beside the open wihdow, till long after the gentlemen had ceased to 
speak. 

How much he must have suffered of late ! The room she had 
looked to as a refuge from Nevil was now her stronghold against 
the man whom she had incredibly accepted. She remained there, 
the victim of a heart malady, under the term of headache. Feeling 
entrapped, she considered that she must have been encircled^ and 
betrayed. She looked back on herself as a giddy figure falling into 
a pit : and in the pit she lay. 

And how vile to have suspected of unfaithfulness and sordid- 
ness the generous and steadfast man of earth ! He never aban- 
doned a common friendship. His love of his country was love still, 
whatever the form it had taken. His childlike reliance on effort and 
outspeaking, for which men laughed at him, was beautiful. 

“Where am I?” she cried amid her melting images of him, all 
dominated by his wan features. She was bound fast, imprisoned 
and a slave. Even Mr. Austin had conspired against him : for only 
she read Nevil justly. His defence of Dr. Shrapnel filled her with 
an envy that no longer maligned the object of it, but was humble, 
and like the desire of the sick to creep into sunshine. 

The only worthy thing she could think of doing was (it must be 
mentioned for a revelation of her fallen state, and, moreover, she was 
not lusty of health at the moment) to abjure meat. The body loathed 
it, and consequently the mind of the invalided lady shrank away 
in horror of the bleeding joints, and the increasingly fierce scramble 
of Christian souls for the dismembered animals : she saw the in- 
nocent pasturing beasts, she saw the act of slaughter. She had 
actually sweeping before her sight a spectacle of the ludicrous- 
terrific, in the shape of an entire community pursuing countless 
herds of poor scampering animal life for blood : she, meanwhile, 
with Nepl mid Dr. Shrapnel, stood apart contemning. For whoso 
would not partake of flesh in this kingdom of roast beef must be of 
the sparse number of NeviTs execrated minority in politics. 

Ho example will show that she touched the borders of delirium. 
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Physically, the doctor pronounces her bilious. She was in earnest 
so far as to send down to the library for medical books and books 
upon diet. These, however, did not plead for the beasts. They 
treated the subject without question of man’s taking that which he 
has conquered. Poets and philosophers did the same. Again she 
beheld Nevil Beauchamp solitary in the adverse rank to the world ; 
—to his countrymen especially. But that it was no material cause 
which had wasted his cheeks and lined his forehead, she was sure : 
and to starve with him, to embark with him in his little boat on the 
seas he whipped to frenzy, would have been a dream of bliss, had she 
dared to contemplate herself in a dream as his companion. 

It was not to be thought of. 1 

No : but this was, and to be thought of seriously : Cecilia had said 
to herself for consolation that Beauchamp was no spiritual guide ; 
he had her heart within her to plead for him, and the reflection 
came to her, like a bubble up from the heart, that most of our 
spiritual guides neglect the root to trim the flower : and thence, 
turning sharply on herself, she obtained a sudden view of her allure- 
ment and her sin in worshipping herself, and recognised that the 
aim at an ideal life closely approaches to self- worship ; to which the 
lady was woman and artist enough to have had no objection, but 
that therein visibly she discerned the retributive vain longings, in 
the guise of high individual superiority and distinction, that had 
thwarted her with Nevil Beauchamp, never permitting her to love 
single-mindedly or whole-heartedly, but always in reclaiming her 
rights and sighing for the loss of her ideal ; adoring her own image, 
in fact, when she pretended to cherish, and regret that she could not 
sufficiently cherish, the finer elements of nature. What was this 
ideal she had complained of losing ? It was a broken mirror : she 
could think of it in no other form. 

Dr. Shrapnel’s “ Ego-Ego ” yelped and gave chase to her through, 
the pure beatitudes of her earlier days down to her present regrets. 
It hunted all the saints in the calendar till their haloes topsided on 
their heads — her favourite St. Francis of Assisi excepted. 

The doctor was called up from Bcvisham next* day, and pro- 
nounced her bilious. lie was humorous over Captain Beauchamp,, 
who had gone to the parents of the dead girl, and gathered the in- 
formation that they were a consumptive family, to vindicate Dr. 
Shrapnel. “ The very family to require strong nourishment,” said 
the doctor. 

Cecilia did not rest in her sickroom before, hunting through one 
book and another, she had found arguments on the contrary side ; a 
waste of labour that heaped oppression on her chest, as with the 
world's weight. Apparently one had only to bo in Beauchamp's 
track to experience that. She horrified her father by asking ques- 
vol. xvm. n.s. 3 a 
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tions about consumption. Homoeopathy, hydropathy — the revolu- 
tionaries of medicine attracted her. Blackburn Tuckham, ‘ a model 
for an elected lover who is not beloved, promised to procure all sorts 
of treatises for her : no man could have been so deferential to a 
diseased mind. Beyond calling her by her Christian name, he did 
nothing to distress her with the broad aspect of their now relations 
together. He and Mr. Austin departed from Mount Laurels, leaving 
her to sink into an agreeable stupor, like one deposited on a mud- 
bank after buffeting the waves. She learnt that her father had 
seen Captain Baskelett, and remembered, marvelling, how her 
personal dread of an interview, that threatened to compromise her 
ideal of her feminine and peculiar dignity, had assisted to pre- 
cipitate her where she now lay helpless, almost inanimate. 

She was unaware of the passage of time save when her father 
spoke of a marriage-day. It told her that she lived and was 
moving. The fear of death is not stronger in us, nor the desire to 
put it off, than Cecilia's shunning of such a day. The naming of it 
numbed her blood like a snake-bite. Yet she openly acknowledged 
her engagement; and, happily for Tuckham, his visits, both in 
London and at Mount Laurels, were few and short, and he inflicted 
no foretaste of her coming subjection to him to alarm her. 

Under her air of calm abstraction she watched him rigorously for 
some sign of his ownership that should tempt her to revolt from her 
pledge, or at least dream of breaking loose : the dream would have 
sufficed. lie was never intrusive, never pressing, lie did not vox, 
because he absolutely trusted to the noble loyalty which made her 
admit to herself that she belonged irrevocably to him, while her 
thoughts were upon Beauchamp. With a respectful gravity lie sub- 
mitted to her perusal a collection of treatises oil diet, classed pro. and 
con., and paged and pencil-marked to simplify her study of the ques- 
tion. They sketched in company ; she played music to him, he read 
poetry to her, and read it well. He seemed to feel the beaut/ of it 
sensitively, as she did critically. In other days the positions were 
reversed. He invariably talked of Beauchamp with kindness, 
deploring only Ahat he should be squandering his money on work- 
men's halls and other hazy projects down in Bcvisham. 

u Lydiard tells me he has a very sound idea of the value of money, 
and has actually made money by cattle breeding ; but he has flung 
ten thousand pounds on a single building outside the town, and he'll 
have to endow it to support it — a club to educate Radicals. The 
fact is, he wonts to jam the business of two or three centuries into a 
lifetime. f These men of their so-called progress arc like the 
majority of religious minds : they can't believe without seeing and 
touching. That is to say, they don't believe in the abstract at all, 
hut they go to work blindly by agitating, and proselytising, and 
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persecuting to get together a mass they can believe in. You see it 
in their way of arguing ; it’s half done with the fist. Lydiard tells 
me he left him last in a horrible despondency about progress ! Ha ! 
ha ! Beauchamp’s no Radical. He hasn’t forgiven the Countess of 
Romfrey for marrying above her rank. He may be a bit of a 
Republican: but really in this country Republicans are fighting 
with the shadow of an old hat and a cockhorse. I beg to state that 
I have a reverence for constituted authority : I speak of what those 
fellows are contending with.” 

“ Right,” said Colonel Halkett. " But * the shadow of an old 
hat and a cockhorse : ’ what does that mean ? 99 * 

“ That’s what our Republicans are hitting at, sir.” 

“Ah! so; yes,” quoth the colonel. “And, I say this to Nevil 
Beauchamp, that what we’ve grown up well with, powerfully with, 
it’s base ingratitude and dangerous folly to throw over.” 

lie blamed Beauchamp for ingratitude to the countess, who had, 
he affirmed of his own knowledge, married Lord Romfrey to protect 
Beauchamp’s interests. 

A curious comment on this allegation was furnished by the 
announcement of the earl’s expectation of a son and heir. The earl 
wrote to Colonel Halkett from Romfrey Castle, inviting him to come 
and spend some time there. 

“ Now that’s brave news ! ” the colonel exclaimed. 

He proposed a cruise round by the Cornish coast to the Severn, 
and so to Romfrey, to squeeze the old lord’s hand and congratulate 
him with all his heart. Cecilia was glad to acquiesce, for an expe- 
dition of any description was a lull in the storm that hummed about 
her ears in the peace of home, where her father would perpetually 
speak of the day to bo fixed. Sailing the sea on a cruise was like 
the gazing at wonderful colours of' a western sky : an oblivion of 
earthly dates and obligations. What mattered it that there were 
gales in August ? She loved the sea, and the stinging salt spray, 
and circling gull and plunging gannet, the sun on the waves, and the 
tom cloud. The revelling, libertine open sea wedded her to Beau- 
champ in that veiled cold spiritual manner she coufd muse on as a 
circumstance out of her life. 

Fair companies of racing yachts were left behind. The gales of 
August mattered frightfully to poor Blackburn Tuckham, who was 
to be dropped at a town in South Wales, and descended greenish to 
his cabin as soon as they had crashed on the first wqll-waves of the 
chalk-race, a throw beyond the peaked cliffs edged with cormorants, 
and were really tasting sea. Cocilia reclined on deck, trapped in 
shawl and waterproof. As the Alpine climber claims the upper air, 
she had the wild sea to herself through her love of it ; quite to 
herself. It was delicious to look round and ahead, and the perturba- 
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tion was just enough to preserve her from thoughts too deep inward 
in a scene where the ghost of Nevil was abroad. 

The hard dry gale increased. Her father, stretched beside her, 
drew her attention to a small cutter flying under reefed top-sail afad 
storm-jib on the Esperanza’s weather bow — a gallant boat carefully 
handled. She watched it with some anxiety, but the Esperanza was 
bound for a Devon bay, and bore away from the black Dorsetshire 
headland, leaving the little cutter to run into haven if she pleased. 
The passing her was no event. — In a representation of the common 
events befalling us in these times, upon an appreciation of which this 
history depends, on*? turns at whiles a languishing glance toward the 
vast potential mood, pluperfect tense. For Nevil Beauchamp was on 
board the cutter, steering her, with Dr. Shrapnel and Lydiard in the 
well, and if an accident had happened to cutter or schooner, what 
else might not have happened ? Cecilia gathered it from Mrs. 
Wardour-Devereux, whom, to her surprise and pleasure, she found 
at Romfrey Castle. Her friend Louise received a letter from Mr. 
Lydiard, containing a literary amateur seaman’s log of a cruise of a 
fifteen-ton cutter in a gale, and a pure literary sketch of Beauchamp 
standing drenched at the helm from five in the morning up to nine 
at night, munching a biscuit for nourishment. The beautiful widow 
prepared the way for what was very soon to be publicly known by 
reading out this passage of her correspondent’s letter in the break- 
fast room. 

“ Yes, the fellow’s a sailor ! ” said Lord Romfrey. 

The countess rose from her chuir and walked out. 

“ Now, was that abuse of the fellow ? ” the old lord asked Colonel 
Halkett. “ I said he was a sailor, I said nothing else. He is a 
sailor, and he’s fit for nothing else, and no ship will he get unless 
he bends his neck : never’s nearer it.” 

He hesitated a moment, and went after his wife. 

Cecilia sat with the countess, in the afternoon, at a window over- 
looking the swelling woods of Romfrey. She praised the loveliness 
of the view. 

“It is fire td me,” said Rosamund. 

Cecilia looked at her, startled. Rosamund said no more. 

She was an excellent hostess, nevertheless, unpretending and 
simple in company ; and only when it chanced that Beauchamp’s 
name was mentioned did she cast that quick supplicating nervous 
glance at the earl, with a shadow of an elevation of her shoulders, as 
if in apprehension of mordant pain. 

We will make no mystery about it. I would I ' could. Those 
h*ppy talcs of mystery are as much my envy as the popular 
narratives of the deeds of bread and cheese people, for thqjr both 
^create a tideway in the attentive mind ; the mysterious pricking our 
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credulous flesh to creep, the familiar urging our obese imagination 
to constitutional exercise. And oh, the refreshment there is in 
dealing with characters either contemptibly beneath us or super- 
naturally above ! My way is like a Rhone island in the summer 
drought, stony, unattractive and difficult between the two forceful 
streams of the unreal and the over- real, which delight mankind — 
honour to the conjurors! My people conquer nothing, win none; 
they are actual, yet uncommon. It is the clockwork of the brain 
that they are directed to set in motion, and — poor troop of actors to 
vacant benches ! — the conscience residing in thoughtfulness which 
they would appeal to ; and if you are there impervious to them, we 
are lost : back I go to my wilderness, where, as you perceive, I have 
contracted the habit of listening to my own voice more than is 
good. 

The burden of a child in her bosom had come upon Rosamund 
with the visage of the Angel of Death fronting her in her path. 
She believed that she would die ; but like much that we call belief, 
there was a kernel of doubt in it, which was lively when her frame 
was enlivened, and she then thought of the giving birth to this 
unloved child, which was to disinherit the man she loved, in whose 
interest solely (so she could presume to think, because it had been 
her motive reason) she had married the earl. She had no wish to be 
a mother ; but that prospect, and the dread attaching to it at her 
time of life, she could have submitted to for Lord Romfrey’s sake. 
It struck her like a scoffer’s blow that she, the one woman on earth 
loving Nevil, should have become the instrument for dispossessing 
him. The revulsion of her feelings enlightened her so far as ta 
suggest, without enabling her to fathom him, that instead of having 
cleverly swayed Lord Romfrey, she had been his dupe, or a blind 
accomplice ; and though she was too humane a woman to think of 
punishing him, she had so much to forgive that the trifles daily and 
at any instant added to the load, flushed her resentment, like fresh 
lights showing new features and gigantic outlines. Nevil’s loss of 
Cecilia she had anticipated ; she had heard of it when she was lying 
in physical and mental apathy at Steynliam. Lord Romfrey had 
repeated to her the nature of his replies to the searching parental 
questions of Colonel Halkett, and having foreseen it all, and what 
was more, foretold it, she was not aroused from her torpor. Latterly, 
with the return of her natural strength, she had shown herself 
incapable of hearing her husband speak of Nevil ; nor was the earl 
tardy in taking the hint to spare the mother of his child allusions 
that vexed her. Now and then they occurred perfqrce. The 
presence of Cecilia exasperated Rosamund’s peculiar sensitiveness. 
It required Louise Wardour-Devereux’s apologies and interpretations 
to account for what appeared to Cecilia strangely ill-conditioned, if 
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not insane, in Lady Romfrey’s behaviour. The most astonishing 
thing to hear was that Lady Romfrey had paid Mrs. Devereux a 
visit at her Surrey house unexpectedly one Sunday in the London 
season, for the purpose, as it became evident, of meeting Mr. Black* 
bum Tuckham : and how she could have known that Mr. Tuckham 
would be there, Mrs. Devereux could not tell, for it was, Louise 
assured Cecilia, purely by chance that he and Mr. Lydiard were 
present : but the countess obtained an interview with him alone, and 
Mr. Tuckham came from it declaring it to have been more terrible 
than any he had ever been called upon to endure. The object of the 
countess was to persuade him to renounce his bride. 

Louise replied to* the natural inquiry — “Upon what plea P ” with a 
significant evasiveness. She put her arms round Cecilia’s neck : “ I 
trust you are not unhappy. You will get no release from him.” 

“ I am not unhappy,” said Cecilia, musically clear to convince her 
friend. 

She was indeed glad to feel the stout chains of her anchor 
restraining her when Lady Romfrey talked of Nevil ; they were like 
the safety of marriage without the dreaded ceremony, and with 
solitude to let her weep. Bound thus to a weaker man than 
Blackburn Tuckham, though he had been more warmly esteemed, 
her fancy would have drifted away over the deeps, perhaps her 
cherished loyalty would have drowned in her tears — for Lady 
Romfrey tasked it very severely : but he from whom she could 
hope for no release, gave her some of the firmness which her nature 
craved in this trial. 

From saying quietly to her : " I thought once you loved him,” 
when alluding to Nevil, Lady Romfrey passed to mournful exclama- 
tions, and by degrees on to direct entreaties. She related the 
whole story of Renee in England, and appeared distressed with a 
desperate wonderment at Cecilia’s mildness after hearing it. Her 
hearer would have imagined that she had no moral sense, if *it had 
not been so perceptible that the poor lady’s mind was distempered 
on the one subject of Nevil Beauchamp. Cecilia’s high conception 
of duty, wherein she was a peerless flower of our English civilisation, 
was incommunicable : she could practise, not explain it. She bowed 
to Lady Romfrey’s praises of Nevil, suffered her hands to be wrung, 
her heart to be touched, all but an avowal of her love of him to be 
wrested from her, and not the less did she retain her cold resolu- 
tion to marry to please her father and fulfil her pledge. In truth it 
was too late to speak of Ren£e to her now. It did not beseem 
Cecilia to.remember that she had ever been a victim of jealousy ; 
and while confessing to many errors, because she felt them, and 
;gnmed a necessary strength for them — in the comfort of the,, con- 
sciousness of pain, for example, which she sorely needed, that the 
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pain in her own breast might deaden her to Nevil's — jealousy, the 
meanest of the errors of a lofty soul, yielded no extract beyond the 
bare humiliation proper to it : so she discarded the recollection of 
the passion which had wrought the mischief. Since we cannot 
have a peerless flower of civilisation without artificial aid, it may be 
understood how it was that Cecilia could extinguish some lights in 
her mind and kindle others, and wherefore what it was not natural 
for her to do, she did. She had, briefly, a certain control of herself. 

Our common readings in the fictitious romances which mark out 
a plot and measure their characters to fit into it, had made Rosa- 
mund hopeful of the effect of that story of Renee. A wooden young 
woman, or a galvanised (sweet to tho writer, either of them, as to 
the reader— so movable they are!) would have seen her busi- 
ness at this point, and have* glided melting to reconciliation and the 
chamber where romantic fiction ends joyously. Rosamund had 
counted on it. 

She looked intently at Cecilia. “He is ruined, wasted, ill, 
unloved ; he has lost you — I am tho cause ! ” she cried in a convul- 
sion of grief. 

“ Dear Lady Romfrey ! ” Cecilia would have consoled her. 

“ There is nothing to lead us to suppose that Nevil is unwell, and 
you are not to blame for anything : how can you be ? ” 

“ I spoke falsely of Dr. Shrapnel, I am the cause. It lies on me ; 
it pursues me. Let me give to the poor as I may, and feel for the 
poor, as I do, to get nearer to Nevil — I cannot have peace! His 
heart has turned from me. He despises me. If I had spoken to 
Lord Romfrey at Steynham, as he commanded me, you and he — 
Oh ! cowardice : he is right, cowardice is the chief evil in the world. 
He is ill ; he is desperately ill ; he will die.” 

“ Have you heard he is very ill, Lady Romfrey ? ” 

“ No ! no ! ” Rosamund exclaimed ; “ it is by not hearing that I 
kmw it! ” 

With the assistance of Louise Devereux, Cecilia gradually 
awakened to what was going on in the house. There had been a 
correspondence between Miss Denham and the countess. Letters 
from Bevisham had suddenly ceased. Presumably the earl had 
stopped them; and if so it must have been for a tragic reason. 

Cecilia hinted some blame of Lord Romfrey to her father. 

He pressed her hand and said : “ You don’t know what that man 
suffers. Romfrey is fond of Nevil too, but he must guard his wife ; 
and the fact is Nevil is down with fever. It’s in the papers now ; he 
may be able to conceal it, and I hope he will. There’Jl be a crisis, 
and then he can tell her good news — a little illness and all right 
now! Of course,” the colonel continued buoyantly, “Nevil will 
recover ; he’s a tough, wiry young fellow, but poor Romfrey’s fears 
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ore natural enough about the countess. Her mind seems to be 
haunted by the doctor there — Shrapnel, I mean ; and she’s excitable 
to a degree that threatens the worst — in case of any accident in 
Bevisham.” 

“ Is it not a kind of cowardice to conceal it P ” Cecilia suggested. 

“ It saves her from fretting,” said the Colonel. 

“But she is fretting ! If Lord Romfrey would confide in her 
and trust to her courage, papa, it would be best.” 

Colonel Halkett thought that Lord Itomfrey was the judge. 

Cecilia wished to leave a place where this visible torture of a 
human soul was proceeding, and to no purpose. She pointed out to 
her father, by a variety of signs, that Lady Itomfrey either knew or 
suspected the state of affairs in Bevisham, and repeated her remarks 
upon Nevil’s illness. But Colonel Halkett was restrained from 
departing by the earl’s constant request to him to stay. Old friend- 
ship demanded it of him. He began to share his daughter’s feelings 
at the sight of Lady Itomfrey. She was outwardly patient and 
submissive ; by nature she was a strong healthy woman ; and she 
attended to all her husband’s prescriptions for the regulating of her 
habits, walked with him, lay down for the afternoon’s rest, appeared 
amused when he laboured to that effect, and did her utmost to 
subdue the worm devouring her heart : but the hours of the delivery 
of the letter-post were fatal to her. Her woeful : “ No letter for 
roe ! ” was piteous. When that was heard no longer, her silence 
and famished gaze chilled Cecilia. At night Rosamund eyed her 
husband expressionlessly, with her head leaning back in her chair, 
to the sorrow of the ladies beholding her. Ultimately the contagion 
of her settled misery took hold of Cecilia. Colonel Halkett was 
induced by his daughter and Mrs. Devereux to endeavour to combat 
a system that threatened consequences worse than those it was 
planned to avert. He by this time was aware of the serious 
character of the malady which had prostrated Nevil. *IjOT& 
Romfrey had directed his own medical man to go down to Bevisham, 
and Dr. Gannet’s report of Nevil was grave. The colonel made 
light of it to his* daughter, after the fashion he condemned in Lord 
Romfrey, to whom however he spoke earnestly of the necessity for 
partially taking his wife into his confidence : to the extent of letting 
her know that a slight fever was running its course with Nevil. 

“ That will be no slight fever in my wife’s blood,” said the earl. 
“ I stand to weather the cape or run to wreck, and it won't do to be 
taking in reefs on a lee-shore. You don’t see what frets her, colonel. 
For years she has been bent on Nevil’s marriage. It’s off: but if 
you catch Cecilia by the hand and bring her to us — I swear she 
loves the fellow ! — that’s the medicine for my wife. Say : will you 
do it? Tell Lady Romfrey it shall be done. We shall stand 
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“ Pm afraid that’s impossible, Romfrey,” said the coloneh 

" Play at it, then ! Let her think it. You’re helping me treat 
an invalid. Colonel ! my old friend ! You save my house and 
name if you do that. It’s a hand round a candle in a burst of wind- 
There’s Nevil dragged by a woman into one of their reeking hovels — 
so that Miss Denham at Shrapnel’s writes to Lady Romfrey — because 
the woman’s drunken husband voted for him at the election, and was 
kicked out of employment, and fell upon the gin-bottle, and the 
brats of the den died starving, and the man sickened of a fever ; 
and Nevil goes in and sits with him ! Out of that tangle of folly is. 
my house to be struck down ? It looks as if the fellow with his 
infernal ‘ humanity,’ were the bad genius of an old nurse’s tale. 
He’s a good fellow, colonel, he means well. This fever will cure 
him, they say it sobers like blood-letting. He’s a gallant fellow ; 
you know that. He fought to the skeleton in our last big war. 
On my soul, I believe he’s good for a husband. Frenchwoman or 
not, that affair’s over. He shall have Steynham and Holdesbury. 
Can I say more ? Now Colonel, you go in to the countess. Grasp 
my hand. Give me that help, and God bless you ! You light up 
my old daj r s. She’s a noble woman: I would not change her 
against the best in the land. She has this craze about Nevil. I 
suppose she'll never get over it. But there it is : and we must feed 
her with the spoon.” 

Colonel Halkett argued stutteringly with the powerful man: 
“ It’s the truth she ought to hear, Romfrey ; indeed it is, if you’ll 
believe me. It’s his life she is fearing for. She knows half.” 

“She knows positively nothing, colonel. Miss Denham’s first 
letter spoke of the fellow’s having headaches, and staggering. He 
was out on a cruise, and saw your schooner pass, and put into some 
port, and began falling right and left, and they got him back to 
Shrapnel's: and here it is — that if you go to him you’ll save him, 
and if you go to my wife you’ll save her : and there you have it : 
and I ask my old friend — I beg him to go to them both.” 

“But you can’t surely expect me to force my daughter’s inclina- 
tions, my dear Romfrey ? ” * 

“ Cecilia loves the fellow ! ” 

“She is engaged to Mr. Tuckliam.” 

“I’ll see the man Tuckham.” 

“ Really, my dear lord ! ” 

“ Play at it, Halkett, play at it ! Tide us over this ! Talk to 
her: hint it and nod it. We have to round November. I could 
strangle the world till that month’s past. You’ll own,” die added 
mildly after his thunder, “ I’m not much of the despot Nevil calls 
me. She has not a wish I don’t supply. I’m at her beck, and every- 
thing that’s mine. She’s a brave good woman. I don’t complain. 
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I run my chance. But if we lose the child — gbod-night ! Boy or 
girl— boy!” 

Lord Romfrey flung an arm up. The child of his old age lived 
for him already : he gave it all the life he had’. This miracle, this 
young son springing up on an earth decaying and dark, absorbed 
him. This reviver of his ancient line must not be lost. Perish every 
consideration to avert it ! He was ready to fear, love, or hate ter- 
ribly, according to the prospects of his child. 

Colonel Halkett was obliged to enter into a consultation, of a 
shadowy sort, with his daughter, whose only advice was that they 
should leave the castle. The penetrable gloom there, and the grow- 
ing apprehension concerning the countess and Nevil, tore her to 
pieces. Even if she could have conspired with the earl to hoodwink 
his wife, her strong sense told her it would be fruitless, besides base. 
Father and daughter had to make the stand against Lord Romfrey. 
He saw their departure from the castle gates, and kissed his hand to 
Cecilia, courteously, without a smile. 

“ He may well praise the countess, papa,” said Cecilia, while they 
"were looking back at the castle and the moveless flag that hung in 
folds by the mast above it. “ She has given me her promise to avoid 
questioning him and to accept his view of her duty. She said to me 
that if Nevil should die, she . . . .” 

Cecilia herself broke down, and gave way to sobs in her father's 
arms. 


Chapter XLIX. 

A FABRIC OF BARONIAL DESPOTISM CRUMBLES. 

The earl’s precautions did duty night and day in all the ^venues 
leading to the castle and his wife’s apartments ; and he could believe 
that he had undertaken as good a defence as the mountain guarding 
the fertile vale from storms : but him the elements pelted heavily. 
Letters from acquaintances of Nevil, from old shipmates and from 
queer political admirers and opponents, hailed on him ; things not 
to be frigidly read were related of the fellow. 

Lord Romfrey’s faith in the power of constitution to beat disease 
battled sturdily with the daily reports of his physician and friends, 
whom he had directed to visit the cottage on the common outside 
Bevisham, and with Miss Denham’s intercepted letters to the 
countess.* Still he had to calculate on the various injuries Nevil had 
done to his constitution, which had made of him another sort of man 
a struggle of life and death than when he stood like a riddled 
;; flag through the war. That latest freak of the fellow’s* the abandon- 
ment of our natural and wholesome sustenance in animal food, was 
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to be taken in the reckoning. Dr. Gannet did not allude to it ; the 
Bevisham doctor did ; and 'the earl meditated with a fury of wrath 
on the dismal chance that such a folly as this of one old vegetable 
idiot influencing a younger noodle, might strike his House to the 
dust. 

His watch over his wife had grown mechanical: he failed to 
observe that her voice was missing. She rarely spoke. He lost the 
art of observing himself: the wrinkling up and dropping of his 
brows became his habitual language. So long as he had not to meet 
inquiries or face tears, he enjoyed the sense of security. He never 
quitted his wife save to walk to the southern park lodge, where 
letters and telegrams were piled awaiting him; and she was for- 
bidden to take the air on the castle terrace without his being beside 
her, lest a whisper, some accident of the kind that donkeys who nod 
over their drowsy nose- length-ahead precautions call fatality, should 
rouse her to suspect, and in a turn of the hand undo his labour : for 
the race was getting terrible : Death had not yet stepped out of that 
evil chamber in Dr. Shrapnel’s cottage to aim his javelin at the 
bosom containing the prized young life to come, but, like the smoke 
of waxing lire, he shadowed forth his presence in wreaths blacker 
and thicker day by day : and Everard Romfrcy knew that the 
hideous beast of darkness had only to spring up and pass his guard 
to deal a blow to his House the direr from all he supposed himself to 
have gained by masking it hitherto. The young life he looked to for 
renewal swallowed him : he partly lost human feeling for his wife in 
the tremendous watch and strain to hurry her as a vessel round the 
dangerous headland. He was oblivious that his eyebrows talked, 
that his head was bent low, that his mouth was shut, and that where 
a doubt has been sown, silence and such signs are like revelations in 
black night to the spirit of a woman who loves. 

One morning after breakfast Rosamund hung on his arm, eyeing 
him neither questioningly nor invitingly, but long. He kissed her 
forehead. She clung to him and closed her eyes, showing him a face 
of slumber, like a mask of the dead. 

Mrs. Devereux was present. Cecilia had entreated her to stay 
with Lady Romfrey. She stole away, for the time had come which 
any close observer of the countess must have expected. 

The earl lifted his wife, and carried her to her sitting-room. A 
sunless weltering September day whipped the window-panes and 
brought the roar of tho beaten woods to her ears. He was booted 
and gaitered for his customary walk to the park lodge, and as he 
bent a knee beside her, she murmured : “ Don’t wait ; return soon. 0 

H© placed a cord attached to the bellrope within her reach. This 
utter love of JJevil Beauchamp was beyond his comprehension, but 
there it was, nnd he had to submit to it and manoeuvre. His letters 
and telegrams told the daily tale. “ He’s better/’ said the earl, 
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preparing himself to answer what his wife’s look had warned him 
would come. 

She was an image of peace, in the same posture on the couch 
where he had left her, when he returned. She did not open her 
eyes, but felt about for his hand, and touching it, she seemed to 
weigh the fingers. 

At last she said : “ The fever should be at its height.” 

“ Why, my dear brave girl, what ails you ? ” said he. 

“ Ignorance.” 

She raised her eyelids. His head was bent down over her, like a 
raven’s watching, a ^picture of gravest vigilance. 

Her bosom rose and sank. “ What has Miss Denham written 
to-day ? ” 

“To-day?” he asked her gently. 

“I shall bear it,” she answered. “You were my master before 
you were my husband. I bear anything you think is good for my 
government. Only, my ignorance is fever ; I share Nevil’s.” 

“ Have you been to my desk at all ? ” 

“ No. I read your eyes and your hands : I have been living on 
them. To-day I find that I have not gained by it, as I hoped I 
should. Ignorance kills me. I really have courage to bear to hear 
— -just at this moment I have.” 

“There’s no bad news, my love,” said the earl. 

“ High fever, is it ? ” 

“ The usual fever. Gannet’s with him. I sent for Gannet to go 
there, to satisfy you.” 

“ Nevil is not dead ? ” 

“Lord ! ma’am, my dear soul ! ” 

“ He is alive ? ” 

“ Quite : certainly alive ; as much alive as I am ; only going a 
little faster, as fellows do in the jumps of a fever. The best doctor 
in England is by his bed. He’s doing fairly. You should have let 
me know you were fretting, my Rosamund.” 

“ I did not wish to tempt you to lie, my dear lord.” 

“ Well, thero are times when a woman .... as you are : but 
you’re a brave woman, a strong heart, and my wife. You want 
some one to sit with you, don’t you ? Louise Devereux is a pleasant 
person, but you want a man to amuse you. I’d have sent for Stukely, 
but you want a serious man, I fancy.” 

So much had the earl been thrown out of his plan for protecting 
his wife, that he felt helpless, and hinted at the aids and comforts of 
religion. «He had not rejected the official Church, and regarding it 
mw as in alliance with great Houses, he considered that its minis- 
ters might also be useful to the troubled women of noble families* 
He offered, if she pleased, to call in the rector to sit with her — the 
Wthop of the diocese, if she liked. 
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“But just os you like, my love,” lie added. “You know' you 
have to avoid fretting. I’ve heard my sisters talk of the parson 
doing them good off and on about the time of their being brought to 
bed. He elevated their minds, they said. I’m sure I’ve no objec- 
tion. If he can doctor the minds of women he’s got a profession 
worth something.” 

Rosamund smothered an outcry. “You mean that Nevil is past 
hope ! ” 

“ Not if he’s got a fair half of our blood in him/ And Richard 
Beauchamp gave the fellow good stock. He has about the best 
blood in England. That’s not saying much when they’ve taken to 
breed as they build — stuff to keep the plasterers at work ; devil a 
thought of posterity ! ” 

“ There I see you and Nevil one, my dear lord,” said Rosamund. 
“ You think of those that are to follow us. Talk to me of him. Do 
not say, ‘ the fellow.’ Say ‘ Nevil.’ No, no ; call him c the fellow.’ 
He was alive and well when you used to say it. But smile kindly, 
as if he made you love him down in your heart, in spite of you. We 
have both known that love, and that opposition to him ; not liking 
his ideas, yet liking him so ; we were obliged to laugh — I have seen 
you ! as love does laugh ! If I am not crying over his grave, 
Everard ? Oh ! ” 

The earl smoothed her forehead. All her suspicions were 
rekindled. “Truth! truth! give me truth. Let me know what 
world I am in ! ” 

“ My dear, a ship’s not lost because she’s caught in a squall ; nor 
a man buffeting the waves for an hour. He’s all right ; he keeps 
up.” 

“ He is delirious ? I ask you — I have fancied I heard him.” 

Lord Romfrcy puffed from his nostrils : but in affecting to blow 
to the winds her foolish woman’s wildness of fancy, his mind rested 
on Nevil, and he said : “ Poor boy ! It seems he’s chattering hun- 
dreds to the minute.” 

His wife’s looks alarmed him after he had said it, and he was for 
toning it and modifying it, when she gasped to him to help her to 
her feet ; and standing up she exclaimed : “ Oh, heaven ! now I hear 
you ; now I know he lives. See how much better it is for me to 
know the real truth. It takes me to his bedside. Ignorance and 
suspense have been poison. I have been washed about like a dead 
body. Let me read all my letters now. Nothing will harm me 
now. You will do your best for me, my husband, will you not ? ” 
She tore at her dress at her throat for coolness, panting and 
smiling. “ For me — us — yours — ours ! Give me my letters, 
lunch with me, and start for Bevisham. Now you see how good it 
is for me to hear the very truth, you will give me your own rteport, 
and I shall absolutely trust in it, and go down with it if its 
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false! But you see I am perfectly strong for the truth. It 
must he you or I to go. I burn to go ; but your going will satisfy 
me. If you look on him , I look. I feel as if I had been nailed down 
in a coffin, and have got fresh air. I pledge you my word, sir, my 
honour, my dear husband, that I will think first of my duty. I 
know it would be Nevil’s wish. He has not quite forgiven me — he 
thought me ambitious — ah ! stop : he said that the birth of our 
child would give him greater happiness than he had known for 
years : he begged me to persuade you to call a boy Nevil Beau- 
champ, and a girl lienee. He has never believed in his own long 
living.” 

Rosamund refreshed her lord’s heart by smiling archly as she 
said : “ The boy to be educated to take the side of the people, of 
course ! The girl is to learn a profession.” 

“Ha! bless the fellow!” Lord Romfrey interjected. “Well, I 
might go there for an hour. Promise me, no fretting ! You have 
hollow's in your cheeks, and your underlip hangs : I don’t like it. 
I haven’t seen that before.” 

“We do not see clearly when we are trying to deceive,” said 
Rosamund. “ My letters ! my letters ! ” 

Lord Romfrey went to fetch them. They were intact in his desk. 
His wife, then, had actually been reading the facts through a wall ! 
For he was convinced of Mrs. Devereux’s fidelity, as well as of the 
colonel’s and Cecilia’s. He was not a man to be disobeyed : nor was 
his wife the woman to court or to acquiesce in trifling acts of dis- 
obedience to him. lie received the impression, consequently, that 
this matter of the visit to Nevil was one in which the poor loving 
soul might be allowed to guide him, singular as the intensity of her 
love of Nevil Beauchamp was, considering that they were not of 
kindred blood. 

He endeavoured to tone her mind for the sadder items in Miss 
Denham’s letters. 

“ Oh ! ” said Rosamund, “ what if I shed the ‘ screaming eye- 
drops,’ as you call them ? They will not hurt me, but relieve. I 
was sure I should some day envy that girl ! If he dies she will have 
nursed him and had the last of him.” 

“ He’s not going to die ! ” said Everard powerfully. 

“We must be prepared. These letters will do that for me. I 
have written out the hours of your trains. Stanton will attend on 
you. I have directed him to telegraph to the Dolphin in Bevisham 
for rooms for the night: that is to-morrow night. To-night you 
sleep at ypur hotel in London, which will be ready to receive you, 
and is more comfortable than the empty house. Stanton takes wine, 
tnadeira and claret, and other small necessaries. I£ Nevil should be 
wry unwell, you will not leave him immediately. I shall look to 
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the supplies. You will telegraph to me twice a day, and write once. 
We lunch at half -past twelve, so that you may hit the twenty- 
minutos-to-two o'clock train. And now I go to see that the packing 
is done.” 

She carried off her letters to her bedroom, where she fell upon the 
bed, shutting her eyelids hard before she could suffer her eyes to be the 
intermediaries of that fever-chamber in Bevisham and her bursting 
heart. But she had not positively deceived her husband* in the re- 
assurance she had given him by her collectodness and by the precise 
directions she had issued for his comforts, indicating a mind so much 
more at ease. She was firmer to meet the peril of her beloved : and 
being indeed when thrown on her internal resources, one among the 
brave women of earth, though also one who required a lift from 
circumstances to take her stand calmly fronting a menace to her 
heart, she saw the evidence of her influence with Lord Romfrey, and 
the level she could feel that they were on together so long as she was 
courageous, inspirited her sovereignly. 

He departed at the hour settled for him. Rosamund sat at her 
boudoir window, watching the carriage that was conducting him to 
the railway station. Neither of them had touched on the necessity 
of his presenting himself at the door of Dr. Shrapnel's house. That, 
and the disgust belonging- to it, was a secondary consideration with 
Lord Romfrey, after he had once resolved on it as the right thing to 
do : and his wife admired and respected him for so supreme a lofti- 
ness. And fervently she prayed that it might not be her evil fate to 
disappoint his hopes. Never had she experienced so strong a sense 
of devotedness to him as when she saw the carriage winding past 
the middle oak-wood of the park, under a wet sky brightened from 
the west, and on out of sight. 


Chapter L. 

AT THE COTTAGE ON TIIE COMMON. 

* 

Run went with Lord Romfrey in a pursuing cloud all the way to 
Bevisham, and across the common to the long garden and j)lain little 
green-shuttered, neat white cottage of Dr. Shrapnel. Carriages 
were driving from the door ; idle men, with hands deep in their 
pockets, hung near it, some women, pointing their shoulders under 
wet shawls, and boys. The earl was on foot. With no sign of 
discomposure, he stood at tho half-open door and sent in his card, 
bearing the request for permission to visit his nephew. The reply 
failing to come to him immediately, he began striding to and fro- 
That garden gate where he had flourished the righteous whip was 
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wide. Footfarers over the sodden common were attracted to the 
gateway 9 and lingered in it, looking at the long, green— extended 
windows, apparently listening, before they broke away to exchange 
undertoned speech here and there. Boys had pushed up through 
the garden to the kitchen area. From time to time a woman in a 
dripping bonnet whimpered aloud. 

An air of a country churchyard on a Sunday morning when the 
curate has commenced the service prevailed. The boys were subdued 
by the moisture, as they are when they sit in the church aisle or 
organ-loft, before their members have been much cramped. 

The whole scene, and especially the behaviour of the boys, 
betokened to Lord Romfrey that an event had come to pass. 

In a chronicle of a sickness the event is death. 

He bethought him of various means of stopping the telegraph and 
smothering the tale, if matters should have touched the worst here. 
He calculated abstrusely the practicable shortness of the two routes 
from Bevisham to Romfrey, by post-horses on the straightest line of 
road, or by express train on the triangle of railway, in case of an 
extreme need requiring him to hasten back to his wife and renew 
his paternal-despotic system with her. She had but persuaded him 
of the policy of a liberal openness and confidence for the moment’s 
occasion : she could not turn his nature, which ran to strokes of 
craft and blunt decision whenever the emergency smote him and he 
felt himself hailed to show generalship. 

While thus occupied in thoughtfulness he became aware of the 
monotony of a tuneless chant, as if, it struck him, an insane young 
chorister or canon were galloping straight on end hippomaniacally 
through the Psalms. There was a creak at intervals, leading him to 
think it a machine that might have run away with the winder’s 
arm. 

The earl’s humour proposed the notion to him that this perhaps 
was one of the forms of Radical lamentation, ululation, ^possibly 
practised by a veteran impietist like Dr. Shrapnel for the loss of his 
youngster, his political cub — poor lad ! % 

Deriding aqy such paganry, and aught that could be sot howling. 
Lord Romfrey was presently moved to ask of the small crowd at the 
gate what that sound was. 

“It’s the poor commander, sir,” said a wet-shawled woman, 
shivering. 

u He’s been at it twenty hours already, sir,” said one of the boys. 

“ Twenty-foor hour he’ve been at it,” said another. 

A short dispute grew over the exact number of hours. One boy 
declared that thirty hours had been reached. “ Father heerd’n 
yesterday morning as he was aff to’s work in the town afore six : that 
brings ’t nigh thirty : and he ha’n’t stopped yet.” 

* The earl was invited to step inside the gate, a little way up to the 
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house, and under the commanders window, that he plight obtain a 
better hearing. 

He swung round, walked away, walked back, and listened. 

If it was indeed a voice, the voice, he would have said, was 
travelling high in air along the sky. 

Yesterday he had described to his wife Nevil’s chattering of 
hundreds to the minute. He had not realised the description, which 
had been only his manner of painting delirium : there had been no 
warrant for it. He heard the wild scudding voice imperfectly : it 
reminded him. of a string of winter geese changing waters. Shower 
gusts, and tho wail and hiss of the rows of fir-Jbrees bordering the 
garden, came between, and allowed him a moment’s incredulity as to 
its being a human voice. Such a cry will often haunt tho moors and 
wolds from above at nightfall. Tho voice hied on, sank, seemed 
swallowed ; it rose, as if above water, in a hush of wind and trees. 
The trees bowed their heads raging, the voice drowned ; once more 
to rise, chattering thrice rapidly, in a high-pitched key, thin, shrill, 
weird, interminable, like winds through a crazy chamber-door at 
midnight. 

The voice of a broomstick witch in the clouds could not be 
thinner and stranger : Lord Itomfrey had some such thought. 

Dr. Gannet was the bearer of Miss Denham’s excuses to Lord 
Itomfrey for the delay in begging him to enter the house : in the 
confusion of the household his lordship’s card had been laid on a 
table below, and she was in the sickroom. 

** Is my nephew a dead man ? ” said the carl. 

The doctor weighed his reply. “He lives. Whether he will, 
after the exhaustion of this prolonged fit of raving, I don’t dare to 
predict. In the course of my experience I have never known anything 
like it. He lives : there’s the miracle, but he lives.” 

il On brandy ? ” 

“ That would soon have sped him.” 

“ Ha. You have everything here that you want ? ” 

“ Everything.” 

“ He’s in your hands, Gannet.” # 

The carl was conducted to a sitting-room, where Dr. Gannet left 
him for a while. 

Mindful that he was under the roof of his enemy, he remained 1 
standing, observing nothing. 

The voice overheard was off at a prodigious rate, like the far sound 
of a yell ringing on and on. 

The earl unconsciously sought a refuge from it by turning the 
leaves of a book upon the table, which was a complete edition of 
Harry Denham’s Poems, with a preface by a man named Lydiard ; 
and really, to read the preface one would suppose that these ^poets 
were the princes of the earth. 

von. xvni. n.s. 
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Lord Bomfrey closed the volume. It was exquisitely bound} and 
presented to Miss Denham by the Mr. Lydiard. u The works of 
your illustrious father/’ was written on the title-page. These writers 
deal queerly with their words of praise of one another. There is no 
law to restrain them. Perhaps it is the consolation they take for the 
poor devil’s life they lead ! 

A lady addressing him familiarly, invited him to go up-stairs. 

He thanked her. At the foot of the stairs ho turned ; he had 
recognised Cecilia Halkett. 

Seeing her there was more strange to him than being there 
himself ; but he bowed to facts. 

“ What do you think P ” ho said. 

She did not answer intelligibly. 

He walked up. 

The crazed gabbling tongue had entire possession of the hoq.se, 
and. rang through it at an amazing pitch to sustain for a single 
minute. 

A reflection to the effect that dogs die more decently than wc 
men, saddened the earl. But, then, it is true, we shorten their 
pangs by shooting them. 

A dismal figure loomed above him at the head of the stairs. 

He distinguished in it the vast lean length he had once whipped 
and flung to earth. 

Dr. Shrapnel was planted against the wall outside that raving 
chamber, at the salient angle of a common prop or buttress. The 
edge of a shoulder and a heel were the supports to him sideways in 
his distorted attitude. His wall arm hung dead beside his pendant 
frock-coat ; the hair of his head had gone to wildness, like a field of 
barley whipped by tempest. One hand pressed his eyeballs : his 
unshaven jaw dropped. 

Lord Bomfrey passed him by. * 

The dumb consent of all present affirmed the creature lying on the 
bed to be Nevil Beauchamp. 

Face, voice, lank arms, chicken neck : what a sepulchral sketch of 
him ! 

It was the revelry of a corpse. 

Shudders of alarm for his wife seized Lord Bomfrey at tho sight. 
He thought the poor thing on the bed must bo going, resolving to a 
cry, unwinding itself violently in its hurricane of speech, that was 
not speech nor exclamation, rather the tongue let loose to run to the 
death.. It seemed to be out in mid-sea, up wave and down wave. 

Annr8e*W8B at the pillow smoothing it. Miss Denham stood at 
the foot of the bed. 

“Is that pain ? ” Lord Bomfrey said low to Dr. Gannet. 

Umamscious,” was ihe reply. 
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Miss Denham glided about the room and disappeared; 

Her business was to remove Dr. Shrapnel, that he might be out of 
the way when Lord Romfrey should pass him again : but Dr. Shrapnel 
heard one voice only, and moaned : “ My Beauchamp ! ” she could 
not get him to stir. 

Miss Denham saw him start slightly as the earl stepped forth and, 
bowing to him, said : 11 1 thank you, sir, for permitting mo to visit 
my nephew/' 

Dr. Shrapnel made a motion of the hand, to signify freedom of 
access to his house. He would have spoken : the effort fetched a 
burst of terrible chuckles. He covered his face. # 

Lord Romfrey descended. The silly old wretch had disturbed his 
equanimity as a composer of fiction for the comfort and sustainment 
of his wife ; and no sooner had he the front door in view than the 
calculation of the three strides requisite to carry him out of the house 
plucked at his legs, much as young people are affected by a dancing 
measure ; foy he had, without deigning to think of matters disagree- 
able to him in doing so, performed the duty imposed upon him by 
his wife, and now it behoved him to ward off the coming blow from 
that double life at Romfrey Castle. 

He was arrested in his hasty passage by Cecilia Halkett. 

She handed him a telegraphic message: — Rosamund requested 
him to stay two days in Bcvisham. She said additionally : " Per- 
fectly well. Shall fear to see you returning yet. Have sent to 
Tourdestelle. All his friends. Ni esperer, ni craindre, mais point 
de deceptions. Lumiere. Ce sont les tenebres qui tuent." 

Her nimble wits had spied him on the road he was choosing, and 
outrun him. 

He resigned himself to wait a couple of days in Bevisham. Cecilia 
bogged him to accept a bod at Mount Laurels. He declined, and 
asked her : “ IIow is it you are here ? " 

“ I called here," said she, compressing her eyelids in anguish at a 
wilder cry of the voice overhead, and forgetting to state why she had 
called at the house and what services she had undertaken. A heap 
of letters in her handwriting explained the nature of*her task. 

Lord Romfrey asked her where the colonel was. 

“ He drives me down in the morning and back at night, but they 

will give me a bed or sofa here to-night — I can't ” Cecilia 

stretched her hand out, blinded, to the earl. 

He squeezed her hand. 

“ No, no hope," he said. 

“ These letters take away my strength : crying is quite useless, I 
know that," said she, glancing at a pile of letters that she had partly 
replied to. “ Some are from people who can hardly write. There 
were people who distrusted him! Some are from people who 
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abused him and maltreated him. See those poor creatures out in 
the rain ! ” 

Lord Bomfrey looked through the Venetian blinds of the parlour 
window. 

, “ It's as good as a play to them,” he remarked. 

Cecilia lit a candle and applied a stick of black wax to the flame, 
saying : “ Envelopes have fallen short. These letters will frighten 
the receivers. I cannot help it.” 

“ I will bring letter paper and envelopes in the afternoon,” said 
Lord Bomfrey. “ Don’t use black wax, my dear.” 

“ I can find no pther : I do not like to trouble Miss Denham. 
Letter paper has to bo sealed. These letters must go by the after- 
noon post : I do not like to rob the poor anxious people of a little 
hope while he lives. Let mo have note paper and envelopes quickly: 
not black-edged.” 

“ Plain ; that’s right,” said Lord Romfrey. 

Black appeared to Lira like the torch of death flying over the 
country. 

“There may be hope,” he added. 

She sighed : “ Oh ! yes.” 

“Gannet will do everything that man can do to save him.” 

“ He will, I am sure.” 

“ You don’t keep watch in tho room, my dear, do you ? ” 

“Miss Denham allows me an hour there in tho day: it is the 
only rest she takes. She gives me her bedroom.” 

“Ha: well: women!” ejaculated the carl, and paused. “That 
sounded like him ! ” 

“At times,” murmured Cecilia. “All yesterday ! all through the 
night ! and to-day ! ” 

“ He’ll be missed.” 

Any sudden light of happier expectation that might have 
animated him was extinguished by the flight of chatter following 
the cry which had sounded like Beauchamp. 

He went out into the rain, thinking that Beauchamp would bo 
missed. The Mlow had bothered the world, but the world without 
him would be heavy matter. 

The hour was mid-day, workmen’s meal-time. A congregation of 
shipyard workmen and a multitude of children crowded near the 
door. In passing through them, Lord Itomfrcy was besought for tho 
doctor’s report of Commander Beauchamp, variously named 
Beesham, Basham, Bitcham, Bewsham. The earl heard his own 
najae pronounced as he particularly disliked to hear it — Rumfree. 
Two or three men scowled at him. ' ' 

It had not occurred to him ever before in his meditations to sepa^ 
rate his blood and race from the common English ; and he was not of 
.^character to dwell on fantastical and purposeless distinctions, but 
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the mispronunciation of his name and his nephew’s at an instant 
when he was thinking of Nevil’s laying down his life for such men as 
these gross excessive breeders, of ill shape and wooden countenance, 
pushed him to reflections on the madness of Nevil in endeavouring 
to lift them up and brush them up ; and a curious tenderness for 
Nevil’s madness worked in his breast as he contrasted this much- 
abused nephew of his with our general English — the so-called 
nobles, who were sunk in the mud of the traders : the traders, who 
were sinking in the mud of the workmen : the workmen, who were 
like harbour-flats at ebb tide round a stuck-fast fleet of vessels big 
and little. 9 

Decidedly a fellow like Nevil would be missed by him ! 

These English, huddling more and moro in flocks, turning to 
lumps, getting to be cut in a pattern and marked by a label— how 
they bark and snap to rend an obnoxious original ! One may chafe 
at the botheration everlastingly raised by the fellow; but if our 
England is to keep her place, she must have him, and many of him. 
Have him ? He’s gone ! 

Lord Ronifrey reasoned himself into pathetic sentiment by 
degrees. 

Ho purchased the note paper and envelopes in the town for 
Cecilia. Late in the afternoon he deposited them on the parlour 
table at Dr. Shrapnel’s. Miss Denham received him. She was 
ubout to lie down for her hour of rest on the sofa. Cocilia was 
up-stairs. Ho inquired if there was any change in his nephew’s 
condition. 

“Not any,” said Miss Denham. 

The voice was abroad for proof of that. 

He stood with a swelling heart. 

Jenny flung out a rug to its length beside the sofa, and, holding 
it by one ond, said : “ I must have my rest, to be of service, my 
lord.” 

He bowed. He was mute and surprised. 

The young lady was like no person of her age and sex that he 
remembered ever to have met. * 

“I will close tho door,” ho said, retiring softly. 

44 Do not, my lord.” 

The rug was over her, up to her throat, and her eyes were shut, 
lie looked back through the doorway in going out. She was asleep. 

« Some delirium, Gannet of good hope. All in the usual course ; ” 
he transmitted intelligence to his wife. • 

A strong desire for wino at his dinner table warned him of some- 
thing wrong with his iron nerves, • # 
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Chapter LI. 

IN THE NIGHT. 

The delirious voice hauntod him. It came no longer accompanied 
by imugos and likenesses to this and that of animate nature, whioh 
were relieving and distracting ; it came to him in its mortal naked* 
ness — an afflicting incessant ringing peal, bare as death's ribs in 
telling of death. When would it stop? And when it stopped, 
what would succeed P What ghastly silence ! 

He walked to jyithin view of the lights at Dr. Shrapnel's at 
night : then home to his hotel. 

Miss Denham’s power of commanding sleep, as ho could not, 
though contrary to custom ho tried it on the right side and the 
left, set him thinking of her. He owned she was pretty. But 
that, he contended, was not the word ; und the word was undis- 
coverable. Not Cecilia Halkctt herself had so high-bred an air, for 
Cecilia had not her fineness of feature and full quick eyes, of which 
the thin eyelids were part of the expression. And Cecilia sobbed, 
sniffled, was patched about the face, reddish, bluish. This girl was 
pliable only to service, not to grief: she did her work for three- and- 
twentv hours, and fell to her sleep of one hour like a soldier. Lord 
Romfrey could not recollect anything in a young woman that had 
, taken him so much as the girl’s tossing out of the rug and covering 
herself, lying down and going to sleep under his nose, absolutely 
independent of his presence. 

She had not betrayed any woman’s petulance with him for his 
conduct to her unde or guardian. Nor had she hypocritically 
affected the reverse, as ductile women do, when they feel wanting ill 
force to do the other. She waB not unlike Nevil’s marquise in lace, 
he thought: less foreign of course; looking thrice us firm. „ Both 
were delicately featured. 

He had a dream. 

It was of an interminable procession of that odd lot called the 
people. All t)f them were quarrelling under a deluge. One party 
was for umbrellas, one was against them : and sounding the dispute 
with a question or two, Everard held it logical that there should 
be protection from the wet : just as logical on the other hand that 
so frail a shelter should be discarded, considering the tremendous 
downpour. But as he himself was dry, save for two or three drops, 
he deemed them all lunatics. He requested them to gag their 
empty chatterboxes, and put the mother upon that child’s cry. 

He was now a simple unit of the procession. Asking naturally 
whither they were going, he saw them point. “ St. Paul’s,” he 
heard. In his own bosom it was, and striking like the cathedral 
big bell. 
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Several ladies addressed him sorrowfully. He stood alone. It 
had become notorious that he was to do battle, and no one thought 
well of his chances. Devil an enemy to be seen ! he muttered. Yet 
they said the enepay was close upon him. His right arm was 
paralysed. There was the enemy hard in front, mailed, vizored, 
gauntleted. He tried to lift his right hand, and found it grasping 
an iron ring at the bottom of the deep Steynham well, sunk one 
hundred feet through the chalk. But the unexampled cunning of 
his left arm was his little secret ; and, acting upon this knowledge, 
he telegraphed to his first wife at Steynham that Dr. Gannet was of 
good hope, and thereupon he re-entered the ranks* of the voluminous 
procession, already winding spirally round the dome of St. Paul’s. 
And there, said he, is the tomb of Beauchamp. Everything occurred 
according to his predictions, and he was entirely devoid of astonish- 
ment. Yet he would fain have known the titles of the slain 
admiral’s naval battles. He protested he had a right to know, for 
he was the hero’s uncle, and loved him. He assured the stupid 
scowling people that he loved Hevil Beauchamp, always loved the 
boy, f and was the staunchest friend the fellow had. And saying that, 
he certainly felt himself leaning up against the cathedral rails in the 
attitude of Dr. Shrapnel, and crying, “ Beauchamp ! Beauchamp ! ” 
And then he w r alked firmly out of Romfrey oak-woods, and, at a mile’s 
distance from her, related to his countess Rosamund that the burial 
was over without much silly ceremony, and that she needed to know 
nothing of it whatever. 

Rosamund’s face awoke him. It w T as the face of a clialk-quarry, 
featureless, hollowed, appalling. 

The hour was no later than three in the morning. He quitted the 
detestable bed where a dream — one of some half-dozen in the course 
of his life — had befallen him. For the maxim of the healthy man 
is : up, and have it out in exercise when sleep is for foisting base 
coin of dreams upon you ! And as the healthy only arc fit to live, 
their maxims should be law. He dressed and directed his leisurely 
steps to the common, under a black sky and stars of liwely brilliancy. 
The lights of a carriage gleamed on Dr. Shrapnel’s door. A foot- 
man informed Lord Romfrey that Colonel Halkett was in the house, 
and soon afterward the colonel appeared. 

“ Is it over P I don’t hear him,” said Lord Romfrey. 

Colonel Halkett grasped his hand. “ Hot yet,” he said. “ Cissy 
can’t he got away. It’s killing her. Ho, he’s alive. You may 
hear him now.” . 

Lord Romfrey bent his ear. 

“ It’s weaker,” the colonel resumod. “By the w f ay, Romfrey, 
step out with me. My dear friend, the circumstances will excuse 
me : you know I’m not a man lo take liberties. I’m bound to tell 
you what your wife writes to me. She says she has it on her con- 
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:iencfv and can't rest for it. You know women. She wants you to 
>eak to the, man hero — ShTapnel. She wants Nevil to hear that 
ou and he were friendly before he dies ; thinks it would console the 
oor dear follow. That's only an idea ; but it concerns her, you 
30 . I'm shocked to have to talk to you about it." 

“My dear colonel, I have no feeling against the man," Lord 
tomfrey replied. “ I spoke to him when I saw him yesterday. I 
car no grudges. Where is he ? You can send to her to say I 
ave spoken to him twice." 

“ Yes, yes," the colonel assented. 

lie could not ifnagine that Lady Itomfrcy required moro of her 
msband. “Well, I must bo off. I leave Blackburn Tuckhum 
icro, with a friend of his ; a man who seems to be very sweet with 
drs. Wardour-Dcvereux." 

“ Ha ! Fetch him to me, colonel ; I beg you to do that," said 
jord Romfrey. 

The colonel brought out Lydiard to the carl. 

“ You have been at my nephew’s bedside, Mr. Lydisyd ? " 

“ Within ten minutes, my lord." 

“ What is your opinion of the case ? ” 

“ My opinion is, the chances are in his favour." 

“Lay me under obligation by communicating that to Iiomfrcy 
Castle at the first opening of the telegraph office to-morrow morn- 

• tt w 

mg. 

Lydiard promised. 

“ The raving has ended ? ” 

“Hardly, sir, but the exhaustion is less than we feared it would 
be." 

“ Gannet is there P " , 

“ He is in an arm-chair in the room." 

“ And Dr. Shrapnel P " 

“ He docs not bear speaking to : he is quiet." 

“ He is attached to my nephew." 

“ As much ps to life itself." 

Lord Itomfrcy thanked Lydiard courteously. “ Let us hope, sir, 
that some day I shall have the pleasure of entertaining you, a? well 
as another friend of yours." 

“You are very kind, my lord." 

Tho earl stood at the door to see Colonel Halkett drive off ; he 
declined to accompany him to Mount Laurels. 

In thq place of the carriage stood a man, who growled : “ Where's 
.your horsewhip, butcher P " 

He dogged the earl some steps across tho common. Everard 
returned to his hotel and slept soundly during the remainder of the 
'dark hours. 


George Meredith. 
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A WORD ON ALEXANDER DYCE . 1 

This word of biography is an attempt to comply with the wish of 
the authorities of the South Kensington Museum, that some account 
of Mr. Dyce should accompany the catalogue of the books forming 
part of the D\xe collections bequeathed to the museum for public use 
and enjoyment ; though what the catalogue itself suggests might 
by some be thought sufficient without biographical addition. Drawn 
up with care and knowledge rarely bestowed on such performances, 
the books it completely describes represent as completely the several 
themes and subjects from which their owner drew’ all his pursuits as 
well as all his pleasures ; and glancing through its pages however 
carelessly, one sees at once that here is a library not brought together 
haphazard, hut collected for special tastes and requirements, and 
illustrating worthily the life of a scholar. All to whom Mr. Dyce 
was known will find everywhere the individual impress very 
strongly marked indeed. 

The groups of books most prominent, in more than one literature, 
arc the dramatic ; and the range of English production in this field 
is extraordinarily wide, taking in every variety of stage-play as well 
as of the higher drama, down to the opening of the present century. 
It was a taste accidentally determined very early in life ; and it gave 
ultimately a settled direction, in the form which proved to be most 
beneficial, to his critical and philological studies in lajcr years. The 
next richest groups are the editions of ancient writers, abundant as 
they are admirable ; and, with them, a rare and fine collection of the 
works of scholars and critics of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, presenting at their best such men as Heinsius, Reinesius, 
Meursius, Casaubon, the Scaligers, Scioppius, and Salmasius. 
Testimony is thus borne alike to his scholarship and to the critical 
investigations on which it was first employed. To the same date 
belonged his liking for the Greek poets of the first five centuries, 

1 Written by way of preface to a forthcoming Catalogue of the library bequeathed 
to thq South Kensington Museum. 
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and for the later Platonists, all of whom enter worthy appearance 
mtffeaide their nobler predecessors. And of the same character, traoeable 
*in the same care for best editions, were his readings in English 
classical scholarship, which for him had no higher names than the 
first and the second Richard, Bentley and Forson. In much danger 
at ono time that the best years of his own life, like theirs, might 
have been passed in critical amendments of ancient texts,- a better 
genius happily interposed. The youthful accident that first made 
poetry and the theatre attractive to him, and which also gave him 
his first real interest in the noblest remains of antique learning, led 
him in middle life to those studies in English poetry attested by his 
matchless collection, in that department, of books quite priceless in 
their value. Beside these were gradually admitted the other prin- 
cipal masters of English literature; and here, to the close of his life, 
his labours and enjoyments wholly centered. Enriched with wide 
and varied stores of critical reading such as the greatest in this lino 
might have envied, he became an English scholar ; and, following in 
the ardour of pursuit on the tracks of many English poets, a study 
of Italian familiarized him with its masterpieces of romance and 
invention, which he then added to liiN books. But though ho went 
to them first for help in regard to the writings of others, he stayed 
with them for love of their own. They were the principal solace of 
all his remaining leisure ; and they helped with his translation of 
Athenseus, which had been the amusement of several previous 
years, to relieve his latest labour of preparing his third edition of 
the greatest of poets. With Shakespeare, on a little table by his 
bed at the last, were Athomcus and Ariosto. 

Alexander Dyce, the eldest son of a general in the East India 
. Company's Service, was horn in George Street, Edinburgh, on the 
30th of June 1798. His mother was a sister of Sir Neil Cumpbcll, 
sometime British Commissioner with Napoleon at Elba, and after- 
wards Governor of Sierra Leone. II is father was as nearly related to 
a very distinguished actor in Indian history, the mother of the 
General being # tho ( Miss Ochterlony of Tillifrisky/ who took the 
Sir David of that name into her house at Aberdeen, treated him as 
one of her own children, and equipped him for his cadetship to India. 
She had married a substantial burgess occupying a house in the 
Broad Street of Aberdeen next to that in which Byron’s mother 
lived, with Byron himself in his boyhood. The floor containing the 
poet’s bed-room wds occupied three years ago by a printer who 
described * hardly a week passing without some party or other 
* making pilgrimage to the spot.’ Within a stone’s throw is the 
school Byron went to ; and just at hand is M&rischal College, where 
Dogald Dalgetty, another of the immortals, went to school. 

« Dyce’s father and mother sailing for India the year after his birth. 
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he was left in charge of his two paternal aunts at Aberdeen, the 
elder of whom had a mansion called Rosebank, a mile from the 
bridge of Dee, which he afterwards inherited from her. Here was 
passed all his boyhood, until he was ready for the Edinburgh High 
School ; and his earliest recollections of 

* la bella Aberdona 

Oho dol gran flume Dea in riva e posta * 

were associated with a Major Mercer, whose verses when published 
by his brother-in-law Lord Glenbervie ran into a third edition, and 
who, with another then living celebrity, Beattie, represented to the 
admiring lad all that was poetically conceivable of* the beautiful and 
sublime. Next to these, he was most impressed by what he was told 
of the eccentricities of Lord Monboddo, and of a very whimsical lord 
of session, Gardenstone, who would never use any knife and fork 
but his fingers in eating fish, and in travelling between Edinburgh 
and Aberdeen would always persist in going round by Stirling to 
avoid the danger of the Queen's Ferry ! 

It was not till l)yce joined the High School that his taste for 
poetry took the docidedlv dramatic turn, though there was a touch 
of the stage in his last boyish experience at Aberdeen. Miss Paton 
came there as a little girl with her mother, a singer of the Catalani 
school, and between the two parts of the mother’s musical entertain- 
ment recited Alexander’s Feast with a superabundance of gesticu- 
lation that delighted the small Alexander, who was full of glee 
when he saw her scampering round the room towards the end of the 
Ode, to supply the action of leading on the Macedonian Conqueror 
to fire the palace of the Persian Kings. Dyce visited Aberdeen not 
infrequently in his manhood, and after he had taken orders once 
preached at an English episcopal chapel in the Gallowgate, giving 
offence by taking his text from the Apocrypha ; but the general 
impression left by him here was rather sporting than clerical or 
literary, if we are to take it from the remark of a friend of the 
family on hearing of his publishing old plays, that he wondered a 
man should take to that who could iish so well with a fly. 

Adam, the author of Roman Antiquities, was at this time, I believe, 
in the last year of his rectorship of the High School; but the 
Gazetteer which Dyce kept to the last among his grander books 
(‘Brookes and Walker improved’), with the inscription, ‘Alex'* 

* Dyce received this book as a premium at the High School, August, 
‘1811/ tells us all we know of him in the famous academy; and it 
may be feared that his scholastic achievements in Edinburgh were N 
somewhat eclipsed by his opportunity of indulgence in ’dramatic 
tastes and enjoyments. 

This came to him as part of the cordial welcome that awaited him 
from an old lady who had been his mother’s friend from her child*, 
hood' ; a woman of character, and very attractive. She was the 

3 i) 2 
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widow of Smollett’s nephew ; her sister, under her maiden name of 
Benton, figuring in Humphrey Clinker ; and in her oldest age she 
retained not a little of the vivacity of youth. Well acquainted with 
the higher literature, she was chiefly remarkable by her fondness for 
the theatre, where, not being ill or under any special engagement, 
she went every night : to the horror of presbyterian neighbours, who 
thought a woman of eighty, even if she ever indulged such unbe- 
coming soul-ensnaring vanities, should long ago have abjured them. 
Still, every night at tlio theatre royal, full or empty, there sate in 
the box next the stage, either with a daughter or alone, the stately 
yet sprightly old gentlewoman in her black dress of somewhat obso- 
lete fashion, with a large fan in her hand. Dyce remembered the fan 
for the part it played when he went with its mistress to see Blue 
Beard, and she tapped with it on the side of her box to motion back 
the Bashaw's attendants, and get her little friend full and unob- 
structed view of the pasteboard elephant with its rolling eyes. On 
other occasions there was loftier fare. He sat by the old lady’s side, 
one night, to see John' Ivemble in Brutus ; Mr. Walter Scott coming 
into the box with his wife at the end of the tragedy, and saying to 
Mrs. Smollett, on Kemble being announced to play Sir Giles Over- 
reach next night, that Sir Giles was a Richard the third in low 
life. Dyce had made a note of this before discovering something 
of the same remark in one of Scott’s later writings on the stage. 
But it was not the author of Marmion, or any other celebrity one 
would now be apt to select, to whom the Edinburgh folk then reve- 
rentially looked up as their representative man in letters. This they 
found in the (if it must be sa;d) by no means first-rate novelist and 
essayist, whose association was with the glory of the past, the author 
of the Man of Feeling, Henry Mackenzie; whose thin tall form, Dyce, 
a few days before he left for Oxford, had intense interest in seeing as lie 
walked rapidly through the streets of his native city, in a scanty brown 
* wig, a plain black suit with long gaiters, and supporting rather than 
supported by a stout gold-headed cane. The last touch of the picture 
recalls his own familiar presence at old book-shops and sale-rooms in 
London streets half a century later, the stout walking-stick giving 
no support to the tall bent figure, but borne always aloft before it. 
The face which in these Edinburgh days, judging from the photo- 
graph of a miniature belonging to his mother, must have been a very 
type of attractive boyhood, animated, intelligent, and handsome, had 
borne well, then, all the interval of years ; in manners ever studiously 
courteous and quiet, be was in the later days still the ‘ gentle giant’ 
they had*called him in his youth ; but be stooped very much, os men 
Above the average height are given to do, and his now massive person 
had ceased to receive much advantage from the scrupulous attention 
' he had once paid to the superficials of dress. His brother the General 
o thus described to me the amount of his luggage on the occasion of a 
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week’s visit to himself at Southampton. 'He brought seven shirts 
and a ' Sophocles.’ 

Dyee’s father, whose promotion in tho Madras army had been 
very rapid, was extremely eager to secure to his eldest son the 
advantages of tho El Dorado which India in his day continued to 
be : but ' Alick ’ steadily stood out against his father’s plan, left its 
profits to his brothers, and, on the General insisting as an alterna- 
tive that he should adopt the Church for a profession, he took orders ; 
though this had not been his intention on first entering into residence 
at Exeter College, Oxford, in the winter of 1815. There he took 
up with much zeal the study of the classics, apd was assiduous at 
lecture ; but his earliest and strongest tastes remained. The 1775 
edition of Gray’s Poems in his library has this manuscript note : 

' When an undergraduate at Oxford I bought this volume of R. 

* Bliss the bookseller, paying for it two guineas, and it is now worth 
' about half-a-crown.’ ITe might have added by way of set-off that 
not many years later he bought for two shillings, bound up in a ragged 
volume of otherwise worthless pieces, one of the rarest of the Shake- 
speare quartos worth at least as many hundred pounds. Of course 
liis passion for the stage as well as for English poetry had accom- 
panied him to Oxford ; and lie was still in statu pupillari when ho 
approached the ' Great John ’ (Kemble) with a respectful written 
request to be informed which was the particular night fixed for his 
farewell appearance P Kemble’s reply had the gravity and stateli- 
ness as of the utterance of a bishop, and was to the effect that he 
didn’t know himself. It turned out however to be the 29th of June, 
1817 ; and at one o’clock on that day, Dycc, who had travelled up 
from Oxford, found himself at the pit-door of Covent Garden theatre, 
in a group of a dozen other enthusiasts, who, by the time of the 
opening of the doors at half-past six, had become wedged in among • 
musses of people exceeding by many hundreds what the pit could 
hold. Borne along the lobby in a fearful rush, he alighted luckily 
upon a seat next the orchestra, and there saw Coriolanus. He gave 
an account of it which Campbell published ; but I was more struck 
by his verbal description of the contrast that Kemble presented, be- 
tween what ho had been that night on the stage, and what he was 
when ho came at the close before the curtain to utter his farewell. 
Unreality and reality were suddenly brought face to face ; and the , 
spectators assembled for the grandest show that could attend an 
actor’s life, saw unexpectedly the most pitiable also, which yet with 
equal certainty accompanies it in its highest successes and worst 
failures. During the tragedy Kemble’s bearing had beqn erect, his 
tread firm and stately ; but in his own person after it, he entered 
stooping, dragging his feet after him, gasping for breath, , wiping 
his tears with trombling hand, and in his agitation unconsciously 
twisting his pocket-handkerchief round his fingers. It was ,*«• if 
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visibly before tbe lookers-on, a real Melmotb were passing from 
manhood into age. 

In the same month, two years later, Dyce saw a greater performer 
act for the last time. Mrs. Siddons’s first farewell had been taken 
seven years before, and her fame had not profited by subsequent 
appearances in aid of family benefits ; but Dyce always spoke of 
portions of this particular performance of Lady Randolph on that 
night as a thing quite apart in his memory. This was confirmed by 
Macready, who played Glenalvon ; and who told me that when, after 
her caution about Norval, putting aside as needless Glenalvon’s gaze 
as though he’d i pjy * into her ‘ heart/ she said 

’Tis open as my speech ! 

her look, gesture, and tone were so startling in the majesty of their 
perfect simplicity, that ho forgot himself, the scene, the words of his 
part, everything ! His only other like experience was while playing 
in the School for Scandal with Mrs. Glover, and Mrs. Candour says 
to Joseph Surface * By*tlie bye, I hope ’tis not true that your brother 
* is absolutely ruined/ when Macready was so taken with surprise by 
its perfect naturalness, so disconcerted, and made so uncomfortable, 
that his assumed character and its language quitted him abruptly, 
and his mind flew back suddenly to his own brother, as if ruin might 
have fallen upon him. It was doubtless the same sort of effect that 
made Charles Kemble’s wife say, on hearing Kean’s comment, in 
Othello, on Iago’s devilish suggestions as to the source of Desdemona’s 
preference for him, * And so she did ! ’ that it was so natural it made 
her jump. 

But the merely natural, after all, is not the consummate thing 
that poets of the highest genius demand from the stage. There 
is something beyond, and yet including it, which even the greatest 
masters rarely, if ever, mount to ; and this is what Charley Lamb 
pointed at when he said that Lear could not be acted. Judg- 
ing what is popular now, however, by the current reports in praise 
of it, acting that goes widest of the poet it professes to interpret 
gets credit at a very cheap rate for the original and surprising ; though 
it seems also evident enough that the thing substituted for the real 
thing has plenty of cleverness of its own to excuse admirers. Indeed 
where the art of an actor is even of the first rate, it occupies only a 
strange middle place between the subtle reaches of poetry on the 
one hand which it can seldom hope to arrive at, and those triumphs 
on the other of movement, gesture, tone, and look where it must 
always hqlp an author more than it can be helped by him. Acting 

its very best, in short, by the reason that its master strokes leave 
lie highest things undealt with, is practically a dead leveller ; equal- 
ising the Penruddocks and Timons, putting side by side the Lady 
Randolphs and Lady Macbeths, and lifting the stilted bombast of 
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Zara to the level of Constance’s grief and scorn. Godwin said it 
was worth a day’s journey to see Mrs. Siddons walk down the stage 
as Congreve’s captive Queen ; and Leigh Hunt used to illustrate what 
the actor can supply where the poet is deficient, by an instance of 
the same great actress in the insipid tragedy of the Grecian Daughter. 
The heroine has obtained for her aged and imprisoned father some 
unexpected assistance from the guard Philotas, at which transported 
with gratitude, but having nothing from the poet to give expression 
to her feelings, Mrs. Siddons started with extended arms and cast 
herself in mute prostration at his feet. ‘ I shall never/ said Hunt, 
* forget the glow which rushed to my cheeks at this sublime action/ 
The modesty of the author who would appropriate it as his own, 
and that of the actor who mistakes for his own those master-hits by 
Shakespeare of which he always misses the meaning, run in lines 
exactly parallel. 

To the brilliant histrionic genius who blazed out \ipon the London 
stage as the elder Kembles quitted it, Dyce was less strongly attracted. 
First impressions in these matters go for much ; even the grief of 
Mrs. Siddons, to those who had given allegiance to Mrs. Pritchard, 
seemed the grief of a cheesemonger’s wife ; and something of the 
same style of criticism was in Dvce’s description of Kean’s Duke of 
Gloster as a pot-house ltichard. He was present at his sixth per- 
formance of it at Drury Lane, and described vividly what he saw of 
the enormous crowd it attracted. There was a slowly -moving lino 
of carriages from Coventry Street in Piccadilly up to P>rydgos Street, 
and the line from the city was proportionally long. 

lie took his bachelor’s degree at Oxford in 1819 ; Lord Yarmouth, 
afterwards Lord Hertford, being his only contemporary at Exeter he 
ever spoke of, and very strange were the stories of him ; afterwards 
he closed the discussions between his father and himself, by entering * 
into orders ; and between 1822 and 1825, when his London residence 
and literary life began, he served two curacies. The first, that of 
Llanteglos, a small fishing village near Fowey in Cornwall, to which 
his college, by its special connection with tho western counties, 
had probably helped him. The second, that of Kay land in Suffolk, 
famous as the scene of the principal labours of a distinguished 
English scholar and divine. Dyce here collected many curious 
anecdotes of * Jones of Kay land/ and formed a high estimate of 
his writings and character; but while thus engaged in clerical 
duties, he made no sally of his own into literature. Shortly before 
he took his degree he had edited, in 1818, Jarvis’s Dictionary of the 
language of Shakespeare ; and in 1821, just before his •ordination, 
Parker of Oxford published for him a small volume of translations ■ 
from the Greek of Quintus Smyrnoeus. The selections were from the 
first five books of the continuation of the Iliad, and were executed in 
easy well-modulated blank verso; the object being to show the 
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greater adaptability of that form over rhyme to the simple tone of 
Grecian poetry. 

Thomas Rodd, one of the, best-informed dealers of this century 
in old books, and who rendered Dyce invaluable service in the col- 
lection of editions, published for him in 1825 his Specimens of 
British Poetesses, including some rare and some manuscript pieces, 
its range being from Juliana Berners to Felicia Hemans. In the 
preface to it he justly claimed the merit of having first put forth 
such a work ‘ entirely consecrated to women and, expressing the 
hope that this fact might not be forgotten when more such Antho- 
logies should appear, he added his confident and gallant belief that 
they would in future centuries be more interesting and exquisite 
than that which he was laying before our own, because the female 
mind had been making rapid advances, and female genius had 
invariably risen with every opportunity afforded to it. Two years 
later, an edition of the poems of Collins with Dyce’s notes came out ; 
and with this began his connection with the late Mr. Pickering, a 
publisher famous for his accuracy and refinement of taste, and for 
the luxury of his paper and print. When Dyce’s reputation was 
highest, his payment for liis labours would have paid only in a small 
part for the rare editions which were the tools he worked with ; but 
at the outset he had not even so much contribution to his outlay ; 
and, in other circumstances than his own, the work he did best could 
not have been done. So limited the sale for it, and so exacting his 
necessary requirements in regard to printing and other points of 
production, that it was a liberality merely to share the venture ; 
and, but for Mr. Pickering’s enterprise, Dyce would have had no 
encouragement to continue the design he now began of employing his 
critical powers and acquirements in the field of early English poetry. 

George Peele’s works, with memoir and notes, appeared in 1828, 
and a second edition was published in 182ft ; the third or supplementary 
volume not being added until 1839. With the same care, and even 
more completeness, in 1831, his memoir and works of Robert Greene 
were issued ; and thus were restored the two leading features of by 
far the most remarkable picture of the earliest achievements of our 
English stage, until then so blurred as to be illegible. The edition 
of Greene was one of the books that last interested Scott, who in a 
letter to Dyce published by Lockhart says he meant to review it in. 
the Quarterly ; but the sad closing illness interposed. No such 
accurate illustration of the condition of the English theatre and its 
writers at the critical moment when Shakespeare, was entering the 
SQgj&e, will be found anywhere as in these two books ; and when 
Marlowe’s works were afterwards added, the trilogy of our earliest 
drama was complete. Without thorough study of it, Shakespeare 
hims elf can never be understood thoroughly. Wide and broad as 
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the distinctions are between those three men and him, the stride 
they made over the heads of all their predecessors was as great and 
sudden as the leap he took over theirs ; and in the contrast of their 
three miserable, pitiable, tragical existences, beside what we must 
infer his to have b,een from the calm close of it at Stratford, may be 
found, by such as care to look for it, a lesson of the deepest signifi- 
cance. There is nowhere written, in such terrible characters as in 
the lives of Greene, Peelc, and Marlowe, the story of the depths of 
degradation to which recklessness and vice may bring the highest 
intellects. 

After a quarter of a century, and singularity careful revision, 
Greene and Peele were put forth in one volume, Marlowe following 
in similar shape a little later ; and, as it happened with all his 
books, they have encountered no criticism so keen as his own. 

‘ Unfortunately/ he wrote to me, 4 after all the pains I took to amend 
1 the texts, much remains, in Greene and Peele especially, in a most 
‘ wretched state, and must ever remain so, owing to the frightful 
'mutilation they have undergone/ It was from this readiness to 
apply sharp 1 tests to his own work that its general excellence was 
derived; and his most arduous, minute, and unremitting labour of 
critical investigation, where no reward was possible to him but to 
satisfy himself, had too often disappointment for its sole reward. But 
nothing quenched his ardour in the pursuit which was the interest 
of his life; and, leaving others to praise what he would himself 
secretly condemn, he was always ready to begin anew. He was a social 
man, had many friends, was welcome everywhere for the pleasure of 
his quiet talk, so full of varied knowledge made doubly delightful 
by old-world breeding and courtesy ; but once immersed in a fresh 
subject, his power of concentration upon it, and of self-isolation from 
every other theme or thing on earth, reminded one most of what is 
told in this particular of the prodigious scholiasts of old. ‘ I never 
1 hear anything, or of anything/ he wrote on one of these occasions. 
* If the conflagration of the universe were to take place to-morrow, I 
' should not know that it was going on till the flames had reached 
4 Gray’s Inn gate/ He lived in Gray’s Inn Square (number nine) 
until his mother’s death in 1850 : when his brother, General Archi- 
bald Dyce, forced him out of the chambers where the books that 
lined every wall had overflowed into all the nooks and crannies in 
the passages ; where, within deal chests and drawers of a marvellous 
ungainliness, were concealed drawings and engravings of supreme 
beauty by the earliest and rarest masters ; and where treasures of 
editions that would have deprived a biblio maniac of his last remain- 
ing vestige of reason, were hidden away from all eyes, including his 
own. He went often to the British Museum to consult a rare book, 
which it would have taken him too much time to dig out of his own 
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recesses. After quitting Gray’s Inn he lived until his death in 
33 Oxford Terrace- 

Between Peele and Greene he had published, in 1830, four volumes 
of Webster, to whose indisputable dramatic genius something of a 
just homage was thus first paid. Three years later he completed 
the edition of James Shirley which Gifford had left unfinished, 
adding some notes of special value and a biographical preface. He 
had meanwhile taken much interest in Mr. Pickering’s undertaking 
of the Aldine Poets, to which, in 1831, 1832, and 1835, he con- 
tributed editions and memoirs of Beattie, Pope, Akenside, and (the 
poems of) Shakesj^arc. He edited also for Mr. Pickering a choice 
little square volume of English Sonnets ; and between this date and 
1838, dropping for the time his labours in poetical literature, ho 
turned to a critical master in another field to whom the success of 
his own earliest self-discipline had been largely due, in the hopo of 
paying back something of his debt to Kichard Bentley. ‘I pub- 
4 lished three volumes of his works,’ ho wrote to me, * and originally 

* intended to have greatly increased the collection both from printed 

* and from manuscript sources ; but the indifference of general 
4 readers to classical literature prevented my carrying out the 

* design.’ What he managed to do was nevertheless worth doing. 
The book is the best edition we have of the Dissertations on Phalaris, 
and of the Boyle Lectures ; and, if for no other reason, it would 
have claimed mention for its introduction to him of its printer, Mr. 
Charles Hobson, in whom ho found a man of unusual taste and of 
knowledge still more rare in his calling. lie used to compare him, 
for the extent and accuracy of his acquaintance with many ancient 
languages, to the famous French and Italian lords of type, Aldus 
and Etienne ; and if he could always have had his own choice, would 
never have employed any other for his editions. Like Mr. Carlyle, 
who has had the same experience of the worth of a learned printer, 
he felt safe only in Mr. Hobson's hands. 

Two years after the Bentley, having meanwhile completed his 
supplementary volume of Peele, he sent out an elaborate edition of 
the plays of Middleton ; and between this and 1 843, when he began 
his Beaumont and Fletcher, the weightiest enterprise he had yet 
attempted, he finished an admirable collection of the Poems of 
Skelton, and edited sundry pieces for the Percy, Camden, and 
Shakespeare Societies, which he had assisted in establishing. These 
pieces are particularly named in a list, furnished by himself, of the 
several subjects handled by him up to the dato of the fifth of his 
Beaumont and Fletcher volumes ; and this list therefore, although 
its more important information has in substance been given, it may 
be interesting to add under bis own hand. * The following is I 
4 believe, with the exception of a few scattered things, a complete 
4 Catalogue of my literary sins. i. Select Translations from Quintus 
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‘"Smymeeus, 12mo. ii. Specimens of British Poetesses, 8vo. ffi* 
4 Poetical Works of Collins, 8vo. iv. Peeled Works, 8vo, 8 vols. 
‘ v. Greene’s Plays and Poems, 8vo, 2 vols. vi. Webster’s Works, 
4 8vo, 4 vols. vii. Shirley’s Works, begun by Gifford, 8vo, 6 vols. 
4 viii. Middleton’s Works, 8vo, 5 vols. ix. Specimens of British 

* Sonnet-writers, 12mo. x. Demetrius and Enanthe (i.e. Fletcher’s 
< Humorous Lieutenant), from a MS., 8,vo. xi. Bentley’s Works, 

4 8vo, 3 vols. xii. xiii. xiv. xv. (In the Aldine Poets.) Life and 

* Poems of Shakespeare, Life and Poems of Akenside, Life and 
4 Poems of Beattie, Life and Poems (3 vols.) of Pope, 12mo. xvi. 

4 Kempe’s Nine Days’ Wonder (Camden Society), 4to. xvii. xviii. 

4 Porter’s Angry Women of Abington, Drayton’s Harmony of the 
4 Church (Percy Society), 12mo. xx. xxi. The Old Tragedy ©f 
4 Timon, The Tragedy of Sir Thomas More (Shakespeare Society), 

4 8vo. xxii. Skelton’s Works, 8vo. 2 vols. xxiii. Beaumont and 
4 Fletcher’s Works, Hvo. To Be , 11 vols.’ 

The eleven volumes that wore ‘ to be,’ he finished duly, and had 
a just pride in. He would say that he had never bestowed so much 
labour on alvery few pages as in the memoir of Beaumont and his 
Friend. 4 It cost me an immense deal of pains ’ he wrote , 4 for I tried 
4 to make it not exactly what such biographies too often are, a mere 
4 string of dates and extracts from registers. But it extinguished 
4 everything else for me during the time. Of what has been passing 
4 lately I am entirely ignorant. Indeed I don’t believe I am fully 

* acquainted with anything that has happened later than the 29th of 
4 August, 1625, the day of Fletcher’s burial.’ Nor did he ever lose 
his liking for this book ; although more than a year before its last 
volume came out his mind was already set upon a higher task, 
to which this, and indeed all those previous labours of which the list 
is above set down by him, had been but as discipline or preparation.* 
4 Remarks ’ on some recent editions of Shakespeare, published at the 
close of 1844, were followed in the next few years by similar 4 Notes ’ 
and ‘Strictures,’ until at last, on the 25th of July 1853, he arranged 
with the late Mr. Moxon for an edition by himself of the great poet. 
It appeared in 1857 ; and six years later he made arrangement with 
Messrs. Chapman for his more valuable second edition, adding to it a 
noble volume of Glossary into which he poured the reading of his 
life. This concluding volume appeared in 1867, but already he had 
resumed a critical investigation of what seemed to him still doubtful 
passages in his earlier volumes, and had laid the foundations of that 
third edition 'which was to be indeed his last. Other work there 
had been in the interval ; to which we are indebted for an improve- 
ment of Gifford’s edition of Ford, and for our best edition (before 
named) of a mightier master, Marlowe, beyond question the greatest 
genius of the Elizabethan stage excepting Shakespeare, and to the 
modulation and music of whose verse Milton had large obligation ; 
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but Dyce’s labours to illustrate tbe poet confessedly greater than 
them all were never again discontinued. They ceased only with his 
life. Shakespeare was the subject of his first book, and of his last. 

At his death the Times spoke of Dyce as a man who during a long 
life of study united the patient learning of an antiquary with a real 
yet chastened feeling for the beauties of our earlier poets and drama- 
tists. The remark fairly expresses the distinctive merit in his 
critical method which above every other qualified him to deal suc- 
cessfully with Shakespeare's text. In criticism as in other things, 
every time has its fashion ; and the modem style in Shakespeare 
criticism has been Jo make much too light of the notes and readings 
of the Variorum edition. Charles Lamb much impressed me in my 
youth by telling me, that having tried to read the First Folio he had 
to fling it down in bewilderment and despair, and that the men of 
the eighteenth century who first made the poet readable were entitled 
to everybody’s gratitude. They have since, from the critics at least, 
had nothing but anathema. Any worship of the poet has been 
reckoned heterodox unaccompanied by a flaying of his commen- 
tators. As a general rule, what they left uncorrected lips been kept, 
what they corrected put back, and the safe middle course rarely 
taken. Dyce on the other hand took precisely that course, and held 
it with a nice judgment. He reinforced those old. labourers in the 
same field by fresh authorities when he believed them to be right ; 
he exposed what he saw to be their errors ; and so steadily kept the 
balance between rational scrutiny and blind idolatry of the original 
texts, as to satisfy fairly both the poetic student and the archaic 
scholar. Thoroughly practised in the language and customs of 
Shakespeare’s day ; with his mind fixed on restoring, and never upon 
amending, his original ; an excellent classic ; a master of phraseology 
now obsolete, to whom the old orthography and prosody were 
familiar ; with a good ear, and strong common sense ; none oi the 
commentators have excelled Dycc, and very few have equalled him, 
in the felicitous application, from a remarkably wide range of 
reading, of identical or analogous phrases and words to the settlement 
of lines in dispute. _ One important judgment, it may be added, 
passed upon Shakespeare more clearly and strongly than any other 
commentator, was one on which ho spoke with peculiar authority, 
and is decisive of his capacity as a critic. Conversant with Jenson 
and Massinger, and having subjected to his own special study each 
separate effort by Greene, Peele, Marlowe, Webster, Middleton, 
Ford, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Shirley, Dyce altogether objected to 
any classification that would place Shakespeare only at the top of the 
same list with these his brilliant contemporaries. Hazlitt’s dictum 
for the most part has been silently accepted, that it was a race of 
giants;' that they all were of a noble but common brood ; and that 
am$ng them Shakespeare was only distinguishable as ‘ in shape and 
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* gesture proudly eminent/ the tallest, strongest, and most graceful 
of them all. No, said Dyce, that is decidedly not so. Shakespeare 
was not only immeasurably superior to his Elizabethan comrades in 
creative power, profound thought, and insight into the human heart, 
but stood quite distinctly apart from the whole of them in his 
methods of delineating character, in language, in versification, and in 
peculiarities of diction. Dyce added an illustration which was very 
simple, but has extraordinary weight. It was an ordinary and 
common practice with all of them to affect their audiences at the 
expense of nature and probability, and this Shakespeare never did. 

All through the years when thus ho was busiest with the work 
that pleased him most, lie had been amusing his leisure with a trans- 
lation of Athenaous, already named, which he began, if I remember 
rightly, while engaged on Fletcher’s plays. Ho had varying fortune 
with it ; but as it was never in the nature of a task, ho made light of 
the failures and rejoiced in the lucky hits, of which his letters gave 
occasional small examples. ‘ Here* said one * is something I mean 

* to submit to Luttrell. , (Itogers’s friend of course, whose name 
may remind tnie that the later life of the old wit and poet had no 
more welconjp or familiar companion than Dyce, who published after 
his death a small volume of his table-talk.) ‘ They aro four linos of 

* Tlieognis, apud Athenajus, which aft or much pains I have just 
r translated so as to satisfy myself. 

* befits not old nun with young wife to yoke, 

4 For she’s a skill' which rudder cannot sway, 

* Nor anchor hold : hut oft, her cables broke, 

* At night she harbours 111 another hay.’ 

Even Athonccus however was not to go smoothly always ; for soon 
after he sent that epigram he was mo\cd to much impatience by one 
of the cheap 4 classical libraries ’ putting out an extremely eccentric 
version (to characterize it mildly) of the Banquet of the Learned. 
He had never before admitted any other design in his own translation 
than an agreeable occupation of leisure ; but there was doubtloss 
behind it a hope secretly cherished which any bungling caricature of 
his original might altogether disable, and this now escaped him 
in sundry scornful allusions. 4 Oh yes ! I work away at Athe- 
‘naeus, which, if I ever finish it, nobody will print, publish, or 

* read ! I sent you a few lines the other day, but what say you to 
4 these Y 

‘ A numerous party may sit round a table, 

* But not more than throe, four, or five on ono sofa ; 

* For else it would bo a disorderly Babel, 

‘ Like the hireling piratical band of a Rover ! ’ 

They belonged to one of the effusions of the translator ’who had 
struck Dyce with horror, and who thus burlesqued and cockneyfied 
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what Athenaous so gravely quotes from the divine Arche stratus, 
famous for having first, in his magnificent poem on Gastronomy, called 
the world’s attention to the fact that the dinner-table was the only 
institution really deserving the attention of mortals, and laying 
down the rule which so many immortals since have accepted and 
insisted on, that ‘ It is best to dine together at one luxurious board, 
‘ and to let the party consist but of three, or four, or five at most, 
* else it will be a camp-revel of hireling and rapacious soldiery ! * 
Nor had this ingenious gentleman been content with making Arches- 
tratus cognizant of the building of Babel. He made JEschylus 
dilate on c other snjells besides Macassar ! ’ And of a party whom 
Clearchus describes as talking about lampreys caught in the 
Sicilian sea, he reported as ‘ having in their mouths ’ turbots caught 
there. Perhaps it was the very extravagance of such things that 
on reflection reconciled Dyce to his translating rival, for after a few 
days no more was heard of him. With his own translation, to the 
very close of life, he continued to indulge himself at odd intervals ; 
and, not very far from completion, it has gone with his books to South 
Kensington : where, some day perhaps, an enthusiast for the 
Deipnosophists may think it worth the pains of unearthing. The 
manuscript is a little confused, and through erasures and interlinea- 
tions not very legible ; but it may be also worth mentioning that 
wherever the Greek character is, that trouble is not. Porson himself 
did not write it better than Dyce did. 

His last letter before his final illness, dated the close of June 1868 
(on the 12th he had received some friends at dinner at the United 
University, where such meetings were frequent in the latter years), 
told me that he felt, he was 1 thankful to say, unusually well ; ’ said 
he had been reading the Atalanta of Mr. Swinburne, whom he 
•called a genuine singer ; and closed thus : ‘ Here’s a morsel of 
4 Athenaeus I have just tortured into English : an epigram on 
( Cratinus the comic poet, who was always drunk when he composed 
4 his plays ! 

‘ “ Wine’s the swift courser, on whose wings 

* * Tho charming poet mounts tho skies ; 

• “ But ne’er to bright imaginings 

* 44 The water- drinking bard can rise.” * 

4 ’Twas thus Cratinus said and felt, 

4 Who, while he plied his tuneful task, 

* Not of a single wine-skin smelt, 

4 But breath’d tho fumes of a wholo cask.’ 

- 4 Hence, in his dwelling, garlands fair 

. % , 4 With roses twined were scatter’d round ; 

Vjf 4 And hence with ivy was his hair 

‘ Like thine, 0 Dionysus, crown’d ! ’ 

Dyce’s next letter, at the beginning of August, written from the 
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bed-room which 'he never quitted again, was to tell me he might be 
shown by way of contrast to our old friend the Yellow Dwarf, having 
become a Yellow Giant. i Being free from pain, which Horace Wal- 

* pole defined to be the pleasure of old age, I ought to be satisfied ; 
‘ but I nevertheless am ill, ill, ill, exhausted from inability to sleep 

* and to cat, my nights intolerable, my days wearisome because I 
‘ cannot read, and when or how it is to end seems uncertain.’ It was 
an attack of jaundice which ended in organic derangement of the 
liver. ‘ I am now” he wrote on the 4th of December 1868 ‘in the 

* seventh month of my martyrdom, and very little better on the 
‘ whole ... I suspect that I am very gradually dying ; and if such 
‘ is the case, I certainly have no reason to make any childish laments- 

* tion, for I have lived a groat deal longer than most people who arc 

* born into this world, and I look back on my past existence without 
1 much disapprobation.’ Ho lingered five more months, not without 
higher consolations than may accompany even the retrospect of a 
blameless and not ill-spent life ; and passed away very peacefully on 
the 9th of May, 1869, within a month of his seventy-first year. He 
left a great many friends to deplore a loss which they could never 
replace, for a A the qualities that give charm to private intercourse 
were his in abundant measure. 

Dyce’s books it had been his intention to bequeath to the Bodleian ; 
but it was suggested that they ought rather to be placed, with the 
rest of his collections, where they would be within reach of a wider 
world of students. This appeared to satisfy a wish he had himself 
strongly indulged, that they should be kept together not merely as 
a memorial of the employments and enjoyments of his own life, but 
as a means of helping others engaged in like pursuits ; and the 
South Kensington Museum was chosen to receive them. The 
bequest was drawn up on the plan of Mr. Sheepshanks’s gift of 
pictures, the ex-officio trustee to whom care of it was committed 
being the member of the government for the time being charged 
with the promotion of art-education ‘now undertaken by the Depart- 

* ment of Science and Art.’ An extract from the will 1 is subjoined* 

(1) As to all my books, works of art, and other such effects, I disposo of them 
as hereinafter specially mentioned, and I appoint my friends John Forster, of 
Palace Gate House, Kensington, Esquire, and William Macpherson, of Lancaster 
Gato, Esquire, executors of this my will. . . . My collection of books and works 
of art consisting of the whole of my raro and valuablo and other books, and of 
my pictures, paintings, drawings, miniatures, antiquo rings, and curiosities, and all 
my printed books and manuscripts and any other effects which may in the opinion, 
of my exocutors come under tho description of works of art or articles of virtft, 1 
give and bequeath unto tho Member of Her Majesty’s Government for the 
time being charged with tho promotion of Art-education . . • upon the following- 
terms and conditions. . . . That a proper and sufficient separate room or gallery 
in or near to the Public Buildings built or to be built for the Department of 
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It states the object of so leaving the collection of books and 
works of art to be, that they shall be used for reference and instruc- 
tion, arid exhibited to the public under such regulation as the trustee 
may prescribe ; with a condition that the books are not to be lent or 
removed, and with farther stipulation for the provision of a separate 
room or gallery 1 proper and sufficient 9 to contain them. The 
respect shown to this important bequest ; the arrangement of the 
collections since made ; the ’•catalogue prepared of the books, to 
which these pages have been written in order to be prefixed ; and the 
other catalogues already issued of the paintings, drawings, and 
engravings ; have thus far attested the value set on the gift by the 
authorities having* charge of it. The want of a proper building is 
the only shortcoming which the executors have had to bring under 
notice, and this is to be remedied without farther delay. The 
architect of the new works at the museum, General Scott, has now 
instruction to complete, before any other portion, this much-needed 
provision; and when a fitting home is afforded to Dyce’s Books, 
Drawings, and Engravings, the public will understand the extent of 
the generous bequest, and will receive its advantages, i, 

Jonw Forster. 

Science and Art now called the SouLli Kensington Museum or elsewhere ho set 
apart or provided for the purpose of holding my said collection (to bo called 4 The 
l)yce Collection ’), and that my said collection ho deposited and kept in such room or 
gallery. . . . My said collection shall be used for refercnco and instruction and shall he 
exhibited to the public at such times and under such regulations as the ex-officio 
trustee shall prescribe, and so soon us arrangements can he properly made by him for 
that purpose ; hut no part of my said collection shall ever be sold or ox changed or he 
dealt with contrary to the true spirit and meaning of the use, disposition, and conti oul 
thereof heroin prescribed ; the hooks to ho the subjects of special care and preservation 
and never to be lent or removed from the collection. . . . My said collection or the con- 
ditional bequest thereof hereby made shall not be subject to the provisions of the Act 
of the 19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 29, eutituled ‘ An Act to extend the powers of the 
Trustees and Directors of the National Gallery and to authorise the Sale of Works of 
Art belonging to the Public,’ or to any future enactment of the Legislature which 
hut for this declaration to the contrary shall or may havo the effect of placing my said 
collection under any other care or ordering than is herein prescribed or would otherwise 
alter or interfere with the disposition thereof hereby made. And in case of such 
interference on th|> part of the Legislature, or if the terms and conditions as herein 
expressed be not strictly adhered to (subject as after mentioned), or in case the said 
beqneBt should not be accepted as aforesaid, then and in either of such cases the gift 
thereof hereby made shall wholly cease, and my said executors or the ex-officio trustee 
for the time being as the case may be shall thereupon hold my said collection in trust 
for the University of Cambridge to he added to und for ever thereafter form part of 
the Fitzwilliam Collection of the said University. ... In testimony whereof I have 
to this my will written on six sheets of paper Bet my hand this ninth day of March in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-nine. 
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A visit to the eastern coasts of the Hadriatic, planned long ago 
with objects bearing wholly on the history of past times, has lately 
given me a glimpse of a stirring piece of modern history, and has 
called my thoughts back to subjects which were more familiar to 
them twenty years back than they have been of late. I had longed 
for years to see the Palace of Spalato, and the other wonders of the 
land which gave Rome so many of her greatest Emperors. This 
year I had for the first time the opportunity of carrying out this 
wish of many years, and its carrying out in this particular year 
caused me to hear and see somewhat, not only of the Palace at 
Spalato, but also of the revolt in Herzegovina. I was able to hear 
much of the matter from men familiar with the seat of war, and 
myself to get a glimpse, though only a glimpse, alike of enslaved 
Herzegovina And of unconquered Montenegro. These sights called 
up again old {thoughts and old controversies. I have ever been one 
of those, adbody sometime very few in number, who could not under- 
stand why our love of right and freedom, our hatred of wrong and 
oppression, should be bounded by the Hadriatic sea. I could never 
understand why, while we denounced the oppression of the Austrian 
or the Russian, while we admired and sympathized with all who rose 
up against it, we were bound to uphold the far blacker oppression of 
the Turk, and to hurl every name of contempt and dislike at those 
who strove to shake off his yoke. I was one of those who raised 
their protest one and twenty years back, when we were entrapped by 
a crafty tyrant into waging war against a sovereign and a people 
who had never wronged us, on behalf of the foulest fabric of 
tyranny on earth. I could see no glory, no wisdom, nothing but the 
deepest national shame, in lending the arms of England to sup- 
port the cause of Pope and Turk against the nations of Eastern 
Christendom. To me the names of Alma, of Bahfklava, and of 
Inkerman are names of national humiliation. They are records of 
blood shed by English hands in the cause of wrong ; and blood shed 
in the cause of wrong, whether it be shed in victory or in defeat, is 
matter for shame, and not for boasting. Thus I thought and spoke 
when there were but few — a few there always were — who thought 
and spoke with me. Now that the madness of the moment is past, 
now that we can see things by the light of twenty more years of ex- 
perience, there are more who speak, there are many more who think, 
as a few of us thought and spoke during the national frenzy of the 
Russian war. But few or many it matters not ; truth is the same 
VOL. XVIII. N.S. 3 B 
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in either case. At Alma and Inkerman England fought for wrong, 
as a generation before at Navarino she hod fought for right. In 
1827 we fought to free a nation from its tyrants, and the good work 
was called an “ untoward event.” In 1854 we fought to keep nations 
in their bondage, and it became the fashion to glory in our shame. 
We have again the choice of good or evil opened before us ; we have 
again to choose between the precedent of the righteous act of which 
we were ashamed, and the precedent of the unrighteous act in which 
we gloried. We can again, if we will, do something, perhaps not by 
fighting but certainly in some other way, either for the cause pf 
good or for the clause of evil. We may use such influence as we 
may have in the councils of Europe, either on behalf of the Turkish 
oppressor or on behalf of the victims who have at last turned against 
him. God grant that whatever wo do, by act or by speech,” it may be 
in the spirit of 1827, and not in the spirit of 1854. 

When I spoke and wrote about theso matters twenty years back, 
the subject was one which had for me, as it still has, a twofold 
attraction. I felt that, sotting aside all associations which might 
sway us in the matter, all considerations of past history, of religion 
or race or language, wo who spoke up for the oppressed against the 
oppressor were only speaking the language of simple right. We 
spoke on behalf of the Greek and the Slave, only as both we 
and others were wont to speak on behalf of the Pole, the Lom- 
bard, and the Hungarian. Wc spoke on behalf of Christians under 
Mahometan oppressors as I trust we should have spoken on behalf 
of Mahometans under Christian oppressors. But for myself per- 
sonally the matter had also an intercut of another kind. The political 
wrong against which we strove was but the continuation of a great 
historic wrong. The historic wrong had in truth no small. share in 
bringing about the political wrong. The schism between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, the rivalry between the Eastern 
and Western Empires, had wrought a lasting effect on the minds of 
many who had never heard of either Church or either Empire. A 
kind of dislike and contempt towards the Christian nations of the East 
had been fostered for ages in the minds of the Christian nations of the 
West. The “ Greek of the Lower Empire ” was held up to scorn as 
the type of every thing that was vile, and the modom Greek was 
held to be, if anything, a little viler than his Byzantine fore- 
father. Of the great mass of the Christian subjects of tbc Turk, 
the Slaves and the Bulgarians, many people seem never to have heard 
at alL All members of the Eastern Church were jumbled together 
under the common name of Greeks. Up to that time the Eastern 
Church had often been looked at with some sympathy by Protestants, 
as having a common enemy at Home ; but that Church was now 
suddenly found out to be something worse even than the Pope him- 
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self. People in Western Europe who protested against the oppres- 
sions of Russia or Austria often had no more real knowledge about 
Italians, Poles, and Hungarians than they had about Greeks, Slaves, 
and Bulgarians. But they had at least not been brought up with a 
prejudice of ages against Italians, Poles, or Hungarians. People 
therefore came to look with sympathy on the victims of Russia 
and Austria, while they looked with a kind of suspicion upon the 
victims of the Turk. They also made the great discovery that the 
Turk had some of the virtues, or apparent virtues, which are com- 
monly found in masters, while his victims had some of the vices 
which are always found in slaves. It would have been too much 
trouble to stop and think that the vices of the slave ought to go in 
some measure to the account of those who made him a slave. It 
was enough that the Turk had some virtues, and his Christian 
subjects some vices. He was, by force of this argument, ruled to 
be altogether 'in the right, and his Christian subject to be 
altogether in the wrong. Then there came in the great Russian 
bugbear. We were told that, even if the Christians of Turkey had 
grievances, it was no time to think about them or talk about them 
when all Ejirope had a much greater grievance. Greek, Slave, 
Bulgarian were to be taught a lesson of self-sacrifice ; they were to 
be taught to sit down quietly under real and undoubted evils at the 
hands of the Turk, because Western Europe had chosen to take it 
into its head that some unknown and shadowy evil was coming on 
mankind at the hands of the Russian. Then, as usual, to the help of 
all this mass of falsehoods, fallacies, and half truths, came that dense 
mass of invincible ignorance which always plays so great a part at 
all times of popular excitement. Many people could not be made to 
seo the difference between Turkey and the Turks. Because in 
Western Europe England and the English, France and the French, * 
mean much the same things, they could not understand a state of 
things in which the Turks were not Turkey, but simply the invaders 
and oppressors of Turkey. I remember a meeting in some midland 
town, Derby I think it was, where a resolution was passed in 
honour of “ the glorious patriotic spirit of the Turkish nation.” 
The same people would certainly not have passed a resolution in 
honour of the “ glorious patriotic spirit of the Austrian nation,” 
when Radetzky set forth to win back Lombardy. That “ the glorious 
patriotic spirit Of the Turkish nation ” simply meant the obstinate 
determination of a horde of robbers to keep possession of the houses 
and lands of other men, certainly never entered the heads of the 
good people who passed the resolution. They doubtless thought 
that there was a Turkish nation living in Turkey, just as there is an 
English nation living in England, and a French nation living in 
France. We heard much in those days about the “ rights of the 
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Sultan/’ and it was not everybody who understood that the rights 
of the Sultan over the houses and goods of Greeks, Slaves, and Bul- 
garians were exactly the same as the rights of a burglar to the house 
into which he has broken, and to the goods which he has found in 
it. In short, the moral confusion which condemned oppression on 
one side of the Hadriatic and admired it on the other, though it was 
largely strengthened by wilful and interested perversion, rested in 
the main on a deep and solid foundation of honest ignorance. The 
clamourers on behalf of the Turk were undoubtedly one cIubs of that 
large order who call evil good and good evil ; but in a vast number 
of cases they did sp simply because they had been led honestly to 
mistake evil for good, and good for evil. The worst is that, when a 
general delusion of this kind has taken possession of the mind of a 
nation, the delusion cannot be got rid of till it is too late. Truth 
commonly gets the better in the long run ; but for the time falsehoods 
and half truths get so firm a hold that truth is not listened to. 
People may now endure to be told that it is a truer patriotism to 
try to keep one’s country out of an unjust war than to join in a wild 
cry for rushing into such a war. But twenty years Pi go all that 
those who did so got for their pains was to be called unpatriotic 
and un-English. There is now time to pause and think before 
we again irrevocably commit ourselves to the cause of unrighteous- 
ness. 

When all these confusions were rife twenty years back, the 
history of South-Eastern Europe had been for a long time a 
favourite subject of my thoughts and reading, though I do not 
profess to have ever studied it in the same detail in which I 
have studied some parts of Western histoiy. But I had learned 
enough to know — Mr. Finlay’s writings alone could teach that 
much — how large a part of European history has been utterly 
misconceived through the traditional contempt for the “ Greek of 
the Lower Empire.” As commonly happens, error with regard to 
past history and error with regard to] present policy went together ; 
for in truth the one error was built up upon the other. In those 
days a writer in Blackwood's Magazine could talk, seemingly with 
glee, about “ the last Byzantine historian being blown„into the air 
by our brave allies the Turks.” The man who wrote this nonsense 
perhaps really thought that, because the Turks were unluckily 
allies of England in the nineteenth century, therefore 
they must also have been allies of England in the fifteenth 
century. He certainly did not think it worth while to stop 
think that more than one “ last Byzantine historian ” con- 
ferred to .write the history of the very storm in which it wqp 
thus taken for granted that he must have been blown into the air. 
About the same time it was the fashion to write little books about 
the history of Crimea, in which there was always a great deal about 
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Mithridates, always a great deal about Catherine the Second, 
but in wbicb the most instructive thing in the history of thG 
peninsula, the long life of the Greek commonwealth of Oherson, 
was always left out. Perhaps the writers had never heard of the 
feet; perhaps it was thought inexpedient to let it be known that 
there ever had been anywhere, least of all in Crimea, so dan- 
gerous a thing as a Greek commonwealth. There was therefore a 
good deal of work to be done by the mere lover of historical accuracy 
as well as by the lover of political freedom, and both I and others did 
what we could to spread abroad truer ideas on both branches of the 
subject. What we generally got for our pains was. to be called 
philhelMnes , and to be laughed at for troubling ourselves about “ petty 
states/’ As I have read history, “ petty states ” have generally 
been the salt of the earth ; and, as for the name philhell£n t I am 
in no way ashamed of it, if only it be not used in any exclusive sense. 
I am simply for right against wrong, for all the victims of the 
oppressor as against the oppressor, not for any one class of his 
victims as against any other class. I will accept the name of 
philhellen with gladness, if only I am allowed to add that I am 
equally philbslave and philobulgarian. 

Those days have long passed away. Since then it has been only by 
fits and starts that the affairs of Eastern Christendom could be the chief 
object of the thoughts of any man in the western lands. It was 
no more than human nature if, in the face of the great events of the 
last sixteen years, in face of the reunion of Germany and Italy, in 
face of the overthrow of tyranny in France and of slavery in America, 
the best friends of the Greek, the Slave, and the Bulgarian might 
sometimes forget them for a season. Now and then indeed the 
East became again uppermost in the thoughts of men who could 
think and feel. There was the moment when Montenegro secured* 
her freedom at Grahovo ; there was the moment when Crete rose 
against her tyrants. Of that last tale of English shame I have 
before spoken in these pages. I have spoken of the crime of that 
flinty-hearted man who, when men who had hearts, English consuls 
and English sailors, were doing what they could* to save Cretan 
women and children from their destroyers, bade that the common 
rights of humanity should be refused to the oppressed, for fear 
forsooth that we should “ open the Eastern question,” or disturb 
“ the integrity and independence of the Ottoman Empire.” Then 
too was seen that other shameful sight of an Englishman sold to 
the barbarian, abusing English naval skill and science to press down 
again the yoke of the barbarian on nations who were striving to cast 
off his yoke. I suppose that the highest degree of glory and of 
infamy to be found in the annals of naval warfare may be seen m 
the two contrasted pictures of Hastings in command of the IKfcvtevia 
and Hobart in pursuit of the Hendsis. 
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But the climax of our national shame was not yet reached* 
That an Englishman should bear arms in the causei of 4 barbarian 
despot, that an Englishman should forbid the offices of humanity to 
that despot’s victims, were after all only the crimes of particular men. 
But it was something like a national humiliation when the very 
moment of the Cretan war was chosen to give the oppressor of Crete 
and of so many other Christian lands a public reception in Eng- 
land. There is something very strange in the way in which we deal 
out our favours to foreign potentates. When any king comes among 
us who, either on account of his own character or on behalf of 
the nation over whom he rules, is really entitled to respect, hardly 
any notice is taken of him. It may be in some cases that such a 
prince wishes to avoid the burthen of having any great notice taken 
of him ; but the fact is plain ; a respectable king passes almost 
unnoticed in England, while, when some despot or tyrant or 
perjurer comes among us, people at once fall down and worship 
him. Such an one is always received with every honour ; crowds 
assemble to cheer him in the streets ; orders of chivalry are bestowed 
upon him ; he dines with the Lord Mayor, and the Lcjrd Mayor is 
made a baronet on the strength of the dinner. The rei hand is in 
truth not unhappily chosen as the symbol of the guest for whose 
sake the honour is conferred. So we received [Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte, when his words of perjury were still fresh upon his lips, 
when his hands were still reeking with the blood of his December 
massacres. So we received the Turkish Sultan at the very moment 
when a Christian people were striving to cast off his hated yoke 
from their necks. The Turk got his dinner and his garter; the 
badge of Saint George was thrown around the neck of the successor of 
Mahomet ; and the Lord Mayor got the rank which seems specially 
‘ reserved for those who have tyrants to dine with them. But, far 
worse than this, we were told in the papers that the popular recep- 
tion given to the Sultan could be compared only to the popular 
reception which had been given to Garibaldi. Had it come to this, 
that the English people were ready to cheer anything ? — that to a 
London crowd ah oppressor and a deliverer were the same thing — that 
Englishmen were equally ready to shout when Sicily was set free, and 
when Crete was again bowed down in slavery ? So it was. And the cup 
of our folly and ignominy was filled up by giving a ball to a man who 
was not the least likely to dance, and by charging the expense of the 
costly foolery o* the purses of the people of India. It was suddenly 
found out that England was a great Mahometan power, and, to keep 
tvp> our Mahometan character, the unoffending* votaries of Brahma 
made to pay for, the caperings at which our Mahometan guest 
fat and looked on. Our zeal for the Turk and his Prophet was so 
great that Christian and heathen alike were to be mulcted to do 
them honour. The Sultan came with his hands reeking with 
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Christian blood, decked in pomp wrung from the tears and groans 
of Christian subjects. Not to lag behind our guest, the cost of his 
entertainment was to be wrung out of men of yet a third religion, 
men who had hitherto deemed that the rule of the Christian had at 
least delivered them from the rule of the Moslem. Of all the strange 
forms which oppression and homage to oppression ever took, surely 
the most grotesque was that of making the people of India pay for 
a ball given in London to the Grand Turk. 

These things too are now passed away. The Turk went back ; Crete 
was again bowed down under bis yoke, and I suppose the people of 
India paid his bill. I remember saying my o^m say at the time 
pretty much as I have said it now. Then came a lull. There was 
comparatively little to make us think of Turks, Greeks or Slaves, till 
the beginning of the present struggle for freedom. Of course, as 
will always happen where there is unceasing oppression, there has 
been unceasing discontent and occasional outbreaks. But till this 
year there was nothing to make the affairs of South-Eastern Europe 
the chief object of one’s thoughts. But now that time has come 
again. The? deliverance of Eastern Christendom has again become 
the thought which must stand foremost in the mind of every one 
whoso love of right and freedom is not pent up within certain limits 
on the map. The great strife between right and wrong has again 
begun, and it has begun in a shape which leads us to hope that we 
are now really seeing the beginning of the end. For my own part, 
such news as has been now coming for months from Bosnia and 
Herzegovina would in any case have stirred my soul to its inmost 
depths. The wrongs of the West have been redressed; the 
rod of the oppressor has been broken ; Italy is free ; Germany 
is united ; France is humbled ; Austria is reformed. Is not then 
the moment come for the yet bitterer wrongs of South-Eastern. 
Europe to be redressed also ? Lombardy and Venetia are set 
free from the whips of the Austrian ; has not the day at last come 
for the Greek and Slave and Albanian and Bulgarian lands to be set 
free from the scorpions of the Turk ? Thoughts like these would have 
been stirring even in the quiet of one’s own hom^; but they have 
pressed themselves upon me with tenfold force since a journey 
planned long ago with other objects has given me the means of seeing 
and hearing somewhat for myself. I have been able to tread the 
lands where the strife for freedom is actually going on, to speak with 
men who have borne their part in the struggle, to learn what is the 
feeling of men in lands which are themselves free from the dangers 
of the strife, but whose sons look with brotherly friendship on the . 
men who are engaged in the great and righteous work. , 

In 1 saying this, I do not wish any one to suppose that I can give 
such readers as I may find any special information which they can*’ 
not find elsewhere. In the present war the English public has had 
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the great advantage of having the facts of the oase clearly and truly 
set before it. It is a great gain that in this matter the Times has 
mainly taken the right side, and still more that it has been well 
served by its correspondent on the spot. Every letter in that paper 
which comes from Bagusa is worth reading and pondering over. By 
great good luck, the usual purveyor of chatter, the correspondent 
who tells us what he had for dinner and how many princes he talked 
to, seems to have found a more congenial sphere elsewhere. The 
paper from which many Englishmen take their opinions as well as 
their facts is luckily represented at the present seat of war by a well- 
informed and trustworthy man, who has had long experience of 
Turkish doings and of revolts against them, and who is not above 
putting plain facts into rational English. I have no means of adding 
anything in the way of mere fact to the accounts which it is to be 
hoped every one at home has read for himself. All that I can do is 
to put forward again an old story, old arguments, but a story and 
arguments which have lost none of their strength by being old. And 
with me at least they have gained a certain freshness now that they 
are to me no longer merely matters of book-learning, but are in 
part at least founded on actual eyesight. Even a fjw hours on 
Turkish ground brings more clearly home to one what Turkish 
rule is. And one cannot be long in the lands to which the Turk is 
a neighbour without finding out that his neighbours have very 
different notions about the “ Eastern question/' about “ the integrity 
and independence of the Ottoman Empire/' from those which have 
been so long thought the correct thing in the West. Those cant 
phrases of diplomacy may still satisfy some readers, and even some 
writers, in England ; they do not satisfy anybody in Dalmatia. These 
men see the wolf at their door, preying on their neighbours' flocks if 
t not on their own, and it is not so easy as it is here to make them believe 
that the ravenous beast is a harmless and useful watch- dog. Here in 
the West we are told of a succession of beautiful promises of ^reform 
made by Sultan after Sultan to their Christian subjects. Some of us 
axe actually simple enough to believe that these promises were meant 
to be fulfilled, or even that they have been fulfilled. In Dalmatia, 
where the victims of these broken promises come trooping bodily 
over the frontier, men know better what Turkish promises are worth. 
We are told here of the stainless good faith of the Turk ; they see 
with their own eyes that Turkish faith is much the same now as it 
was when Bragadino capitulated on the promise of life and liberty 
and was flayed alive as his reward. We are told that the nations 
now, under the foreign yoke must be kept under some foreign yoke 
o^^ifeer, lest everything should fall into chaos. They look up to the 
mountains above their heads, and see there a native state under a 
native prince, where life and property are as safe as they are in any 
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Western land, where even the Mussulman refugee finds a sure shelter. 
The Slave under Austrian rule himself enjoys, if not a national govern- 
ment, yet at least a government which protects life and property and 
family honour, and does common justice between man and man. He 
sees in Montenegro men of his own race and speech enjoying all 
this and something more. It is therefore not so easy to persuade 
him as it is to persuade people here that it can anyhow be for the 
common good of mankind that a third class of men of the same race 
and speech, differing in nothing from the Dalmatian and the Monte- 
negrin save in the ill luck of their history, should be kept down any 
longer under the yoke of a power in whose mouthy government means 
brigandage, under whose rule no justice can be had by the weak 
against the strong, whose promises are, as school-boys used to say, 
like pie-crust, made to be broken. Perhaps they are wrong in their 
conclusions ; perhaps the advantages of all these things may be more 
clearly seen at a distance than they are at a man’s own door. But 
it is at least hard to make men who see these things at their own 
doors think otherwise than as they do. In Dalmatia and Montenegro 
in short meil! think very much as men would think in Hampshire, if, 
while Hampshire was under a civilized government, Berkshire was 
under a power from which no redress could be had for the bitterest 
wrong if a Berkshire man were the sufferer. Perhaps they are 
quite wrong ; perhaps they need to be enlightened as to the blessings 
of Turkish independence, as to the existence of Turkish integrity. 
But at least their mistake is natural and, in the lands where the mis- 
take is natural, it is also beyond doubt universal. 

This then at least I can say, that Dalmatian feeling is unanimous 
for the insurgents and against the Turks. And surely the feeling of 
those who see what is going on without being immediately touched 
by it is worth something. There is at least a chance that it may 
come nearer to the truth than the theories of men who sit in London 
or elsewhere, and say that a thing must be so and so because it suits 
their preconceived theories that it should be so and so. Here people 
simply go on repeating a number of stock phrases, which, if they 
ever had any meaning, have ceased to have any meaning now. They 
repeat them as if they had a kind of opus operatum efficacy ; as if 
something was proved by merely saying the same form of words 
over again. A diplomatist or a newspaper writer says that the 
§i Eastern question must not be opened;” and perhaps he really 
thinks that, in so saying, he has proved something or settled some- 
thing. But if he is asked what is meant by t€ opening the Eastern 
question,” he will not find it so easy to explain. Most likely, how- 
ever, he will say something about Russia ; it is the received tradi- 
tional rule that he should say something about Russia. Now what 
the “ Eastern question” really means is the question whether a 
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horde of invading barbarians shall still be allowed to hold the 
nations of South-Eastern Europe in bondage. It means whether 
insolent oppressors shall still refuse to them, not only political 
freedom, but those common personal rights which even a decent 
despotism secures to its subjects. It means whether England 
and other European powers which have hitherto agreed, for 
their own supposed interests, to back up this fabric of oppression 
shall any longer go on doing so. That is the real “ Eastern 
question.” No one thinks that the Turk can stand by his own 
strength. He stands, because hitherto the powers of Europe have 
fancied that it suits their purpose to let him stand. England, 
France, and Sardinia went to war one and twenty years ago with 
the avowed purpose of keeping him standing, By so doing they 
made themselves accomplices in the doings of the power whoso 
existence they undertook to piolong. The true Eastern question is 
whether European powers shall go on condemning the nations of 
South-Eastern Europe to remain under barbarian bondage. Diplo- 
matists and newspaper writers may sit and say that tho Eastern 
question shall not be reopened. Ilut the Eastern question has been 
reopened by the swords of the put riots of Bosnia and Jlcrzcgovinu. 
With one voice they say, Come what may, wo will never again 
submit to the Turk. lie may kill us ; he may lay the land desolate 
and drive us out of it ; but we will never again be his subjects. 
The question is wliat those who have hitherto made it their business 
to keep certain nations under the Turkish yoke are to do, now that 
those nations have declared that they will endure anything rather 
than the Turkish yoke. There may be many ways of breaking the 
yoke, but those who arc under it have made up their minds that it 
shall be broken in some way or other. Even now diplomatists are 
■ chattering about further promises of reform, about a separation of 
this and that district, about the change of this and that governor. 
None of these things touch the root of the matter. The of 

the revolted lands know that no faith is to be placed in Turkish 
promises. They do not want reforms ut the hand of the Turk ; what 
they went is freedom from the Turk and all that belongs to him# 
Some years back tho people of Lombardy and Venctia told the 
world that what they wanted was not reform at the hand of the 
Austrian, but freedom from the Austrian. There were men then 
who thought that the bondage of Italy was as needful for tho 
interests of mankind as some think that tho bondage of Bosnia 
and Hercegovina is now. But Europe in general did not think 
so ; and Italy is free. Now in Turkey the state of things against 
which the Italians rose would come in the shape of a great 
and blessed reform The Christian subjects of the Turk would 
be glad indeed to find themselves now no worse off than the Italian 
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subjects of the Austrian were then. But mark the different measure 
meted out to nations east and west of - the Hadriatic gulf. On one 
aide we applaud] men for rising against a government, because it is 
offensive to national feeling. On the other side we bid men lie 
down quietly under a government which refuses them the common 
rights of human beings. Such a government they declare as one 
man that they will endure no longer. By so doing they have re- 
opened the Eastern question. That question oertamly admits of 
more than one answer ; but before we get any answer, we must 
settle what is to be the shape of the question. Here, with many 
minds the Eastern question means how to keep thp Turk in. In the 
lands where the Turk is something more than a name, the Eastern 
question means how to turn the Turk out. 

I have in the course of this article more than once, of set purpose, 
made use of phrases which I know will provoke controversy. I have 
called the Turks barbarians ; I have called them an invading horde. 
These arc the kind of phrases which I know are specially offensive to 
those who have taken on themselves the strange mission of defending 
the continued bondage of a large part of Europe. But it is well to 
set before nnjn’s minds, even at the risk of repeating a thrice told 
tale or a hundred times told tale, what the real state of the case is. It is 
well ugain to show what the system really is which the victims of the 
Turk are striving to overthrow, and which his abettors in England and 
elsewhere are striving to prolong. To them no phrase is more offensive 
than to be told that the Turks are an Asiatic horde encamped in Europe. 
No phrase is more offensive, because no phrase is more true. The* usual 
art of the defenders of the Turk is to speak of the Turkish power as 
if it were an ordinary government, to speak of revolt against it as if 
it were an ordinary case of revolt against a government. They per- 
haps do not go so far as to say that the Turkish government is a good 
government ; but they certainly wish people to believe that it is a 
government, in the same sense in which the monarchies and common- 
wealths of other parts of Europe are governments. Now the one 
point to be clearly understood is that the state of things in South- 
Eastern Europe is not an ordinary case of government, good or bad. 
It is a case of subjection to a power which has no right to be called a 
government at all. The governments of civilized countries may bo, and 
arc, better or worse, more or less in accordance with national feeling. 
There may be under them more or less of political freedom : the judicial 
and administrative system may be more or less well contrived, more 
or less purely carried out in practice. Still, in all of these governments, 
in all the various shades between puro despotism and pure democracy, 
the government at least professes to act on behalf of the general 
body of its subjects or citizens, for the good of that general body. 
The worst European government professes to do equal justice between 
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man and man in private causes! and, for the most part, the profession 
is pretty &iriy carried out. When it is otherwise* it is commonly 
owing to some defect in the particular law, to some corruption on the 
part of the particular administrator of the law. It is not commonly 
owing to anything in the constitution of the governing power which 
makes it absolutely incapable of doing justice, even if it wishes to do 
it. Such governments may be better or worse ; some may be posi- 
tively bad; but they aro not essentially and incurably bad* A 
government may bo bad, because it is a government of strangers 
offensive to national feeling, or because, though it is not a govern- 
ment of strangers, yet it is in the exclusive possession of one class 
of the nation. Such governments are bad governments; still 
they are governments. They discharge — at least there is nothing 
to hinder them from discharging 1 — the primary duties of a govern- 
ment; life, property, female honour, may be safe under them, 
and equal justice may be done in all matters of merely private 
interest. But the so-called Turkish government docs none of these 
things ; it can do none of these things. The Turks arc still, 
as they have been ever since they landed in Euroj>e, a more horde of 
invaders. That they landed five hundred years ago makes no dif- % 
ference. A government is not unlawful merely because it had its 
beginning in a foreign conquest. A government which began in 
foreign conquest may be legalized in the course of time, sometimes in 
the course of a very short time. It is legulized as soon us the con- 
querors and the conquered feel themselves parts of one nation, with 
common national interests and feelings. It matters nothing to a 
modern Englishman, it mattered very little to an Englishman of the 
reign of Henry the Second, on which side his forefathers had fought 
on Senlac or at Ely. It matters nothing to a modern Frenchman 
whether his forefathers were' Gaul or Frank, Iberian or West-Goth. 
But it matters now, just as much as it mattered five hundred^ years 
back, whether a man in Turkey is a Turk or a subject of the Turk. 
England is the land of the English ; France is the land of the 
French ; but Turkey is not the land of the Turks ; it is the land 
where the Turks hold other nations in bondage. The process of 
conquest which in other cases came to an end sooner or later, in some 
cases marvellously soon, has in South-Eastern Europe gone on to this 
day. The distinctions, national and religious, which existed five 
hundred years ago are as broadly drawn now us they were then* 
The Greek, the Slave, the other nations under the Turkish power, 
remain now as distinct from the Turk os they were in the days of 
the first conquest. The Sultan is to his Christian subjects no more a 
national sovereign now than he was five hundred years back. He was 
an alien master then, and he remains an alien master now. Nowhere 
dd the Turk and the Christian look on one another as fellow country- 
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men, as all the inhabitants of France or of England look on one 
another, however distinct and hostile their forefathers may have been 
in remote ages. At the end of half a millennium, the so called 
Turkish government remains what it was at the beginning. The Turks 
remain as they were then, an army of occupation in a conquered 
land. The chief difference is that the army of occupation was under 
far better discipline then than it is now. The early Sultans were all 
of them wise rulers ; some of them were, according to their light, 
just rulers. Some of them had no mind to oppress the conquered 
any more than was needful to secure the power of the conquerors. 
Under the great Sultans, the lot of the conquered # was a hard one; 
still it was a lot marked out according to certain rules and laws. 
Oppression might go so far but no further ; and there was some hope 
in the last refuge of the oppressed, that of flying from petty tyrants 
to the throne. Under the little Sultans, this last hope has long passed 
away. Read in the letters from Ragusa in the Times what the 
poople of Bosnia and Herzegovina suffer at the hands of their petty 
tyrants, and judge whether they are likely to gain anything by 
flying to the throne of Abd-ul-aziz. 

The so called Turkish government is then, I say, no government 
at all. It has no claim on the allegiance of those whom it calls its 
subjects. Founded on wrong in the beginning, it has kept on the 
first wrong to this day. It has never, even after five hundred years, 
become a natianul government. . It lias never, in all those ages had 
any feeling or interest in common with those of the nations over 
whom it has borne sway. It has never done for them even those 
common duties of government which the worst of civilized govern- 
ments does for its subjects. The Turk is still as much an alien in 
European Turkey as he was when the land first began to take his 
name. The Sultan may be our dear and cherished ally, he may be 
Knight of the Garter and guest of the Lord Mayor, but he is none 
the less the chief of an intruding horde, dwelling by force in the 
lands and houses of other men. What kind of treatment it is that 
Turkish rule carries with it, Englishmen may learn from the letters 
from Ragusa in the Times. In Herzegovina, as elsewhere, the causes 
of revolutions and their immediate occasions arc not always the 
same. The cause is doubtless the abiding determination of the 
people to shake off the hateful yoke. The immodiato occasion of the 
outbreak was of that kind which has been the immediate occasion of 
so many outbreaks, the old tale of the Sicilian Vespers mid of the 
daughters of Skedasos of Louktra. One necessary accompaniment of 
Turkish rule is what the Greek poet sang of in Byron's day — 

vat&oiv, i rapBivtw, ywaucuiv dvijiccoros 00opcfa. 

« Every pretty girl,” so I heard at Ragusa, “is carried off a* a 
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matter of course." It^was a specially foul outrage of this kind which 
immediately led to the revolt. The Eastern question then simply 
means whether this kind of thing is to last ; it means whether men are 
to be left under a form of local administration which, when the 
doer of a murder or suspected murder is not at hand, at once puts all 
his kinsfolk to the torture. And all this comes on the top of the 
grinding fiscal exactions both of the local landowners and of the 
Sultan's tax-gatherers. These last, it is well known, have been raised 
in defiance, as usual, of a distinct promise made by our knight 
of Saint George- to the European powers. Something more was 
wanted for the vices and follies of a barbarian palace, and the 
subject Christians had to pay. Mon suffering under wrongs like 
these see but one answer to the question whether such things are to 
he any longer endured. They do not take things quite so calmly as 
a writer in the last number of this Review. To drive the doers 
of such deeds beyond the Bosporos or anywhere else may seem “ wild 
and sensational " to gentlemen sitting at their ease in London ; to 
those who have to endure their presence, the attempt to get rid of 
them seems at once a right and a duty. It is easy balmly to tell 
the Christians of the East that “ they have but to mijrry and give 
in marriage to settle the Eastern question.” The encouragement 
to marry and give in marriage must indeed be specially great, 
as long as those who are given in marriage are likely to be dealt 
with as they are dealt with by the Turkish masters of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

And now I shall perhaps be taken to task for the use of the phrase 
“ Turkish masters." I shall be told that the Mahometan inhabit- 
ants of Bosnia and Herzegovina are not Turkish but Slave. I shall 
perhaps further be told that, even in the other provinces, the Turks 
are really no Turks, but Europeans, descendants of European 
mothers, in many cases of European fathers. I know all Jhis os 
well as any ngpn. I have myself put forward these facts over and 
over again ; but I am quite prepared to be told them over again as a 
great piece of news. I use the word “ Turkish," because it serves, 
better than any other word, to express the dominion of men who, 
if not Turks naturally, have become Turks artificially. The 
Turks in Europe are an artificial nation, just as the modem Greeks 
are. That is to say, there is a Turkish kernel and a Greek kernel, 
round which a number of other elements have gathered and have 
been assimilated. Multitudes of men who are not Turks or Greeks 
by natural descent have, in this way, become Turks or Greeks for all 
practical purposes. Nothing is more certain than that, during the 
great days of Ottoman dominion, the bravest soldiers and the wisest 
ministers of the Sultans were hardly ever Turks by blood. They 
wererenegade Greeks, Slaves, not uncommonly western Europeans. 
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The tribute of children paid by the subject nations formed the 

strength of the empire. As long as it was paid, the subject nations 

could not revolt ; those who would have been their natural leaders 

* 

in revolt were taken from them in their childhood. But renegades 
of all these classes practically became Turks. There were few indeed 
among them who, like Scanderbeg, ever went back to the nationality 
and religion of their childhood. And in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the case is, as is well known, a special one. At the time of the 
Turkish conquest, the bulk of the landowners in those countries 
apostatized in order to keep their lands, while the mass of the nation 
remained faithful. In these provinces then the immediate oppressors 
are not Turks by blood, but men of the same race as the oppressed. 
But this in no way makes matters better, but rather worse. A 
foreign conqueror may command a certain kind o£ respect which a 
native renegade certainly cannot. In some cases it is a certain 
softening of tyranny when one's tyrants are one’s countrymen; but 
that rule can hardly apply to the domination of such a caste as this. 
It is said that among the Bosnian oligarchy there are many who 
speak nothing but Slave, to whom Turkish and Arabic are unknown 
tongues, and who are not remarkable for any deep knowledge of 
the Koran. Til this there may be an element of hope. In case of 
a revolution the right way, such men may turn back again as easily 
as their forefathers turned in the first instance. But for the present 
they arc practically Turks. They are a part, and one of the worst 
parts, of the great fabric of Turkish oppression, and it is in accord- 
ance with all experience everywhere that their dominion should be 
even more galling than that of the genuine Turks themselves. 

Another objection is sure to be made, so easy is it for the advocates 
of wrong to find objections to even' movement on behalf of right. 
We are told, sometimes glibly enough, with that kind of ease which . 
often comes of over and over again repeating a well-worn formula, 
that the revolt is no real revolt at all, that its chief leaders and 
agents arc not natives of the country, that it is a movement got up 
from without, a movement stirred up by Russia, a movement stirred 
up by Austria, a Pan-Slavic movement, anything in short rather than 
a real rising of an oppressed people against its tyrants. These 
thin gs are always said whenever there is a revolt among the subjects 
of the Turk, and there is just enough truth in sayings of the kind 
to make thorn mischievous. There is no doubt that the movement is 
a genuine native movement ; there is no ground for saying that the 
lea ding men among the native Christians keep aloof from it. There 
is no doubt that the mass of the actual insurgents are really natives 
of the revolted provinces, stirred up by the wrongs which they them- 
selves have suffered. But, on the other hand, there is no doubt that 
their ranks have been swelled by sympathizers from kindred but 
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happier lands, and that even some of the leaders of the movement 
come under this latter head. So it always will be in such cases; 
and why should it not be so ? As a rule, the people of an enslaved 
district, if left quite to themselves, really cannot rise. They need 
help from without to enable them to do anything. And shall we 
dare to blame the Slave who, under the rule of Austria, at least 
enjoys the common rights of humanity, or the Slave who, on the 
heights of Montenegro, rejoices in a freedom won by his own right 
hand, if he goes to the help of his suffering brother who is still 
under the yoke ? To take the analogy which I started before, if 
Hampshire were free and Berkshire enslaved, should we think it a 
great crime if a Hampshire man went to help a revolt in Berkshire, 
or if he even suggested to the men of Berkshire that a favourable 
moment for revolt had come ? Between the men of Montenegro and 
the men of Herzegovina there is no wider difference in blood and 
speech than there is between the men of the two West -Saxon shires. 
The only difference between them is that the man of Montenegro is 
free and the man of Herzegovina is in bondage. Is it a crime then 
for the freeman to help his enslaved brother ? Is it a crime to think 
that one good turn deserv es another, that, as many mqn of Herze- 
govina fought on the great clay which secured the freedom of 
Montenegro, it is only common gratitude if some men of Mon- 
tenegro tight in their turn to enable Herzegovina to win her freedom 
also ? The wonderful thing is, not that some Montenegrins have 
joined the insurgent ranks:, but rather that, at such a moment, any 
one Montenegrin can keep his pistol and yataghan idle in his girdle. 
That any one Montenegrin can hold back is a sign of the power of a 
wise prince over a law-abiding people. The traveller in Montenegro 
is almost inclined to mourn that, while the great strife of right and 
* wrong is going on below, a single one of her valiant sons should be 
forbidden to share in the good work. But it may perhaps better 
that those free, heights should still remain a city of refuge, where the 
Christian flying from the Turk, aye and the Turk flying from the 
Christian, may seek shelter, and never seek in vain. 

The revolt th^n^is in truth a genuine revolt of an oppressed 
Christian people against Mahometan masters, whether Turks by 
blood or apostates of their own race matters not. It is a revolt of 
men who have made up their minds to cast away the yoke or to 
perish. The conventional talk about reforms is the mere childish 
babble of diplomatists. The time for reforms is post, or rather there 
never was such a time at all. The experience of twelve hundred 
years of history ought by this time to have taught ns a very 
simple lesson. The state of things in the European provinces of 
Turkey is one where the evil is for too deeply rooted for any mere 
attempts at reform to mend it The truth is that no real reform 
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can be made as long as Mahometans, whether Turks by blood or 
not, bear rule over men of any other religion. In so saying, I need 
hardly disclaim any intolerant feeling towards the Mahometan reli- 
gion or its professors. I have, in more forms than one, striven to 
do justice to the Arabian Prophet as one of the greatest of reformers 
in his own age and country. I know as well as any man that 
there are large parts of the world where the preaching of Islam has 
carried with it a wonderful advance in every way, moral, social, 
and political. Towards a Mahometan nation, living in its own 
land, I have no ill-feeling whatever. I have no ill-feeling to- 
wards Persia. The Persian nation gradually adopted Mahomet- 
anism, though, in adopting it, they gave it a new form of their 
own. Persia is really a Mahometan country : the few men of any 
other religion, Christian or heathen, arc, in the strictest sense, dis- 
senters. It is open to them to make the same claims, and to fight the 
same battle, as a dissenting minority any where else : but they cannot 
claim to be themselves the nation : they cannot call the Mahometan 
majority intruders or invaders. And what is true of Persia is true 
also of a largfb part of the Ottoman dominions in Asia. The country 
is really Mahometan, and I have no wish to meddle with its Maho- 
metan occupants. It is true that they have displaced a Christian 
population ; but they displaced it so long ago that no practical 
question can arise out of the displacement, any more than out of 
our own displacement of the Welsh in Britain. But the case in 
European Turkey is quite different. There the Mahometans are in 
no sense the people of the land : they are an army of occupation, 
holding dowrn subject nations in their own land. That weld- 
ing together of conquerors and conquered into a single nation, 
which has legalized conquest in so many other cases, has never hap- 
pened in the case of the Turks in Europe, and in truth it never 
can happen. The peaceful fusion of the two races, the absorption of 
the Frank by the Gaul or of the Borman by the Englishman, never 
can happen w’here the conquerors are Mahometans, and where the 
conquered cleave to their national faith. One of the first prin- 
ciples of the Mahometan religion is that, wdierevfcrits votaries have 
dominion, men of all other religions shall bo their subjects. Koran, 
Tribute, or Sword still remains the alternative as it was in the days 
of Omar. By payment of tribute, the conquered Christian, Fire- 
worshipper, or Hindoo secured his life, his property, and the free 
exercise of his religion. But he still remained one of a subject class 
in his own land. Then and now alike, he is not only politically the 
subject of a Mahometan sovereign ; he is civilly and socially the 
inferior of every one of his Mahometan fellow subjects. What the 
law prescribes for tributaries of another religion is a 
contemptuous toleration. If persecution is forbidden on the one 
VOL. XVIII. N.S. 3 F * 
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bund, any real equality with men of the dominant religion it for- 
bidden on the other. When each a state of things as this has been 
the law, it has naturally followed that the treatment of Christiana 
and other non-Mahometan subjects of Mahometan powers has varied 
greatly in different times and places. Coses may here and there 
he found in which the subject, the Giaour, got better terms than 
the capitulation of Omar gave him. In most cases he has got 
far worse terms. The Turk has everywhere been worse than the 
Saracen whom . he supplanted, and the Ottoman Turk has been 
the worst of all Turks. In fact, when it is laid down as a matter 
of religious principle that men of other religions are the natural 
inferiors and subjects of tbe Mussulman, it is hardly to he expected 
that the Mussulman will keep himself within the letter of any 
capitulation. Where the law prescribes a contemptuous toleration, 
oppression and persecution are always likely to be the rule in prac- 
tice. So it ever has been ; so, in the nature of things, it ever must 
he. Let the capitulation of Omar be carried out to the letter 
throughout the Ottoman dominions ; the Christian population will 
still be in a state worse than tbe state which in* other lands 
has been commonly looked on as fully justifying revolj. They will 
still be worse off than ever Lombard was under Austrian or Pole 
under Russian rule. But it is quite certain that the Christians of 
Turkey are far worse off than the capitulation of Omar would make 
them, and it is quite certain that they will remain so as long as they 
remain under a Mahometan government. The Porte may make 
endless promises of reform ; but, even if it wishes to carry them 
out, it cannot. A Mahometan government cannot, if it will, give 
real equality to the subjects of other religions. If it does so, it sins 
against the first principles of the Mahometan law, and it must draw 
upon itself the ill will — from their own principles, the perfectly just 
£U will— of its Mahometan subjects. One Mahometan ruler did 
give perfect equality to his subjects of all religions, but, in so doing, 
he had to cease to be a Mahometan. If Abd-ul-aaiz has strength 
to follow in the steps of Akbar, let him do so, and the blessings of 
mankind will hreh him. That would settle the Eastern question at 
once. But there is no intermediate choice between that settlement 
said that other settlement which the patriots of the Slave provinces 
are seeking with their swords. As a Christian, as an Akbarite, 
sovereign, the Turkish Sultan may go on and reign as the Caesar of 
the New Rome, and the weapons which are now lifted against him 
may be used for Ids defence against a m&lecontent Mahometan 
minority. . But no reform short of this will answer. A Mahometan 
go ve r nm ent may rule well, at for as any despotism can rule well, 
a Mahometan people. Over a people not Mahometan it must 
mm inspite iff itself, a government of sheer fo&oe and 
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oppression. It must ever be a government towards which its 
subjects have but one duty, the duty of throwing off its yoke wheats 
ever they have the power. 

The Turk then must go or he must cease to be a Turk. As he is 
not likely to cease to be a Turk, it is enough to say that he must go. 
It does not follow that he need go all at once. From Servia he has 
gone already. Bosnia and Herzegovina have given him notice to 
quit, and from them he must go at once. It will be time for him to 
go from Bulgaria and Albania when Bulgaria and Albania give him 
notice to quit also. But Bosnia and Herzegovina have made up their 
minds that they will get rid of him or perish. Which of these two 
alternatives is to take place is the true Eastern question. It is the 
question which the powers of Europe have to settle. No one supposes 
that, if the combined voice of Europe speaks, the sick man whom 
Europe has so long swathed and bolstered up for its own ends will 
dare to disobey. An awful responsibility therefore rests on those 
who now guide the counsels of the European powers. It is nothing 
short of the responsibility of deciding between good and evil. Shall 
the lands which have risen against the yoke be forced down again 
beneath the yoke, or not P To talk of reform is childish. The 
Turk, as long as he remains a Turk, cannot reform. The revolted 
lands ask, not for reforms which cannot be had, but for freedom 
which may be bad. It is freedom for which they ask ; never mind 
what form freedom takes ; freedom from the Turk will be a blessing, 
in whatever form it comes. Be it the freest of commonwealths, be it 
only a despotism which does common justice between man and man, 
in either case it will be freedom to men who have so long groaned 
under the yoke of mere brigandage. One change may be better 
than another, but any change will be better than what is now. 

And now at such a moment as this is it too much to ask that the 
wretched talk about interest and honour and prestige, which has so 
long grated on the ears of all who love right for its own sake, may at 
last be hushed P As for iS prestige,” I hardly know the meaning of 
the ugly foreign word ; by its etymology it would seem to have 
something to do with the tricks of a juggler^As for honour, 
I know of only one way in which true honour can bo won, and that 
is by doing right fearlessly at all hazards. The most honourable 
thing of all is never to do wrong ; next after that comes the true 
courage of the man or the nation who, when wrong has been done, is 
ready to confess the wrong and to redress it. Our true honour can 
never demand that we should go on propping up a Totten fabric of 
evil; it does demand that we should undo the wrong that we hav* 
dene in helping the evil cause thus far. As for interests, questions 
about Central Asia or the Suez Canal, I do not prof ess to he any 
judge of such matters ; but if our Atlantic island has any teal 
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interest in them, I suppose that those questions, like other questions 
of interest, come under the head of the eternal rule that interest 
should give way to right and duty. 

dAA’ ci Strata, twv cto tt/xtWw TaSc. 

We were told one and twenty years back that our interests were 
so pressing, that the Russian bugbear was so frightful, that we had 
no time to listen to the claims of oppressed nations, even when we 
had ourselves doomed them to oppression, So I would say back 
again, that, when a plain duty calls on us to help the cause of our 
suffering brethren* I at least can find no time for nicely calculated 
questions of interest, not even for counting how near Russia 
may, in the discharge of her civilizing mission in barbarian lands, 
have come to the bounds of our own distant dominion. I can 
only say that the interests of Russia or Austria, the interests of 
France or Germany or England, must not be thought of in the face 
of the interests of humanity. Happily one sj>ecially sordid form of 
interest will now be driven to hold its peace. Europe will hardly bo 
called upon to prop up the black fabric of Turkish tyranny in the 
interest of Turkish bondholders in England. The Turk has, fittingly 
enough, played the Turk with his creditors as well as with his 
subjects. Englishmen were not ashamed to lend their money to the 
barbarian, knowing that every penny which they lent could be used 
only in propping up the foulest of tyrannies, und in enabling a 
sensual despot to spend yet more on his luxuries ami his vices. They 
lent their money, knowing that o\ cry penny of interest that they 
were to receive was to be w'rung by the minions of a tyrant out of 
the scanty earnings of an oppressed j>eoph*. They have their 
reward. The Turk, true to his traditions, has broken faith; the 
pleasures of the Sultan’s court have been found too costly; the 
resources of his victims have been found too scanty ; and "the men 
who strove to prop up w rong by gold have found that gold is no 
longer forthcoming out of the abyss of Turkish misrule. 

While I write, tho news eornes that the deputations from the 
insurgents liavewgtrae to the three courts of Berlin, Vienna, and Saint 
Petersburg, to “ formulate,” as the telegram runs, their demands. 
Later still come other rumours that their deputations are not likely 
to be attended with much success because the demands of the insur- 
gents “menace the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” Let them 
ask for reforms, let them ask for “ decentralization ; ” these the great 
powers may perhaps be inclined to guarantee; but freedom they 
must not hope for. Later again come, one after another, utterances 
for Vienna and Saint Petersburg, each one darker and more mean* 
ingles* than the one which went before it. I know noi what truth 
there may be in all this. I know not what may be the shape taken 
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either by the demands of the insurgents or by the answer of the 
powers; but I do know that all talk about reforms and decen- 
tralisation and guaranteeing this and that is simply childish. He 
three powers can guarantee reform in one way, and in one way 
only; but that is a way which is certainly menacing to the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire. The only way in which any 
reform can be guaranteed is by giving the lands which are to be 
reformed full practical emancipation from the Turkish yoke. Talk 
about new divisions of provinces, about giving Christians a greater 
share in the local administration, even about putting this or that 
district under a Christian governor, is not to be listened to. A Christian 
governor is not necessarily better than a Mahometan governor. A 
Christian who stoops to be the agent of the Sultan is not likely to be 
among the most high-minded of Christians, or among those who enjoy 
the greatest confidence among their brethren. The one thing which 
is needed, the one thing which will meet the wishes of the revolted 
provinces, the one thing which will ease the powers of the thankless 
labour of propping up the sick man, will be to give each province, as 
it demands if, full practical emancipation from the Turkish yoke. 
Thus the Eastern question may be solved. Such a solution is doubt- 
less inconsistent with the integrity of the Ottoman Empire; but no 
other solution can be righteous ; no other solution is possible. 

I just now used the words, “ full practical emancipation.” I made 
the qualification advisedly. If practical independence is to be had 
only at the cost of a nominal homage, or even of a fixed tribute, to 
the tottering despot of Constantinople, I do not think that practical 
independence should be refused on those terms. Servia, I believe, 
still keeps some forms of vassalage, and I have always held it to be 
one of the misfortunes of Greece that she was at. once cumbered 
with the trappings of an absolutely independent kingdom instead of 
being allowed to march gradually towards the crown of perfect 
independence. The nations of the Byzantine peninsula must never 
be allowed to become wholly isolated from one another. They must 
never lose the tradition of looking to the New Rome as their natural 
centre. As long as the Turk sits in New Rome, h^Nmay well be the 
overlord of all of them, provided his overlordship remains as purely 
formal as it now is over Servia and Roumania. It will be enough if 
the lands which are striving for their freedom are put under some 
government which shall secure to them, if full political freedom, so 
much the better, but at any rate the common rights of human beings. 
Everything else is a matter of detail. The most obvious course 
would be to attach the revolted lands to Montenegro or to Servia, 
or to divide them between Montenegro and Servia. ,A glance 
at the map will show how near independent Montenegro and practi- 
cally independent Servia come together. The Slave provinces which 
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are still under the yoke are all but isolated from the mess of the 
Turkish dominions ; they form a kind of peninsula of bondage. The 
main difficulty either in attaching them to Servia or Montenegro, or 
in forming them into a third Slave principality, lies in this. In 
Servia, at the time of its emancipation, there were very few settled 
Mahometan inhabitants. When the Turkish soldiers and officials 
had marched out, the land was left wholly Christian* In Monte- 
negro of course there never were any Mahometan inhabitants at 
all. In Bosnia and Herzegovina, on the other hand, there is both 
a Mahometan and a Catholic minority ; and, in setting free the 
gr^at Orthodox majority, care must be taken not to perpetuate 
wrong, by giving the Orthodox any undue supremacy over the 
Catholic and the Mahometan. It might be feared that, either 
in a newly-formed Slave state or in an extended Servia or 
Montenegro, there might be danger of old wrongs being repaid in 
kind by a dominant Orthodox majority. And again the question 
presents itself, whether on extended Montenegro might not lose 
its distinctive character, and the Montenegrin experiment, the 
experiment of civilizing a small -warlike tribe, without destroying its 
distinctive character, without bringing it down to the dead level of 
common European life, is so interesting, and has hitlierto been so 
successful, that one is loath to do anything that may disturb it 
Annexation to the great neighbouring monarchy has an ugly sound, 
and I should certainly not advocate it for its own sake, or in case 
anything better can be found. Still it has something to be said for 
it. We must not forget that the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy of 
1875 is not the Austrian Empire of 18G5. It is giving it loss praise 
than it deserves to say that its rule is better than that of Turkey, 
and that Herzegovina would greatly gain if it were raised to the level 
of Dalmatia. Under the rule of the Apostolic King Catholic and 
Orthodox contrive to live side by side; and under that rule Catholic, 
Orthodox, and Mahometan would have more chance of doing so than 
they would have under a purely Orthodox government. The great 
difficulty in the way of annexation iu this quarter is the dislike of 
the Magyars taytffy strengthening of the Slave element in the united 
monarchy. Zealous Slaves have been known to answer that the Magyars 
are Turanian intruders no less than the Turks, and that Turks and 
Magyars might with advantage march off together. But the kingdom 
of the apostolic Stephen can be hardly got rid of so easily os this. 
Hungary and the other lands joined under the rule of her King 
seem marked out as called on to be the leading Christian state of 
South-Eastern Europe. Within the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
even within the Hungarian kingdom itself, there is already the 
afrsngest jumble of nationalities and religions. And the like 
jumble of mtioiiatities and religions there must be in any considerable 
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state which may arise in South-Eastern Europe. The present union 
between Hungary and Austria supplies a precedent for a qwm- 
federal union, which, if a greater number of states were joined 
together, might become more truly federal. For the King of 
Hungary and Dalmatia to become also King of Bosnia is not ideally 
the best remody for the evil. But that, or anything else, would be a 
relief to lands which have been so long bowed down under the yoke 
of the barbarian. « 

Here are great issues, issues so great that but few of us o«n have 
any direct control over them. But one thing we can all of us do. 
All of us, far and near, can stretch out a helping hand to the hapless 
and homeless fugitives who have fled before the face of the barbarian 
invader, to seek shelter in the friendly lands of Servia, Montenegro, 
and Dalmatia. Women, children, old men, helpless beings of every 
kind, have fled from the face of the destroyer to throw themselves 
upon tho charity of their happier brethren. I, who have seen their 
distress, can bear witness to its being the saddest sight that my eyes 
ever saw. Not that either private or public charity has been lacking ; 
but it is a*< tv hen Burke spoke of the victims of another desolating 
war, — “ It was a people in beggary ; it was a nation that stretched 
out its bauds for kind.” There are men on the spot, in hospitable 
Kagusa, who are doing, all that single men can do ; but the cry of 
these unhappy refugees is one which should speak in the ears of all 
Christendom, in the ears of ull the civilized world. England is not 
commonly the last in such good works, and the cause of those help- 
less refugees has been strongly represented by the Tinu $ correspondent 
at Itugusa. Ijet me add my word to his. If there ever was a voice 
which ought to go to tho heurt, if there ever was a time when we 
ought to stretch forth a kindly hand, it is to help these helpless 
victims of a stern necessity. While their kinsfolk are fighting for 
faith and freedom and all that is dear to tho heart of man, they can 
only suffer in silence, unless the hand of charity is stretched out to 
help thorn from every land where faith and freedom and the common 
rights of human beings are no longer things which have to bo 
striven for on tho field of battle. N* 

Edward A. Freeman. 



RIGHT AND WRONG: THE SCIENTIFIC GROUND OF 
THEIR DISTINCTION. 

The questions which are here to be considered are especially and 
' peculiarly everybody’s questions. It is nbt everybody’s business 
to be an engineer, or a doctor, or a carpenter, or a soldier ; but it is 
everybody’s business to be a citizen. The doctrines and. precepts 
which guide the practice of the good engineer are of interest to him 
who uses them and to those whose business it is to investigate them 
by mechanical science ; the rest of us neither obey nor disobey them. 
But the doctrines and precepts of morality, which guide the practice 
of the good citizen, are of interest to all ; they must bo either obeyed 
or disobeyed by every human being who is not hopelessly and for 
ever separated from the rest of mankind. No one can Bay, therefore, 
that in this inquiry we are not minding our own business, that we 
are meddling with other men’s affairs. We are in fact ‘studying the 
principles of our profession, so fur as we are able ; a necessary thing 
for every man who wishes to do good work in it. 

Along with this character of universal- interest which belongs 
to our subject there goes another. What is everybody's practical 
business is also to a large extent what everybody knows ; and it may 
be reasonably expected that a discourse about Right and Wrong will 
be full of platitudes and truisms. The expectation is a just one. 
The considerations I have to offer arc of the very oldest and the 
very simplest common-place and common sense; and no one can 
be more astonished than I am that there should be any reason to 
. speak of them at all. But there is reason to speak of them, 
because platitudes are not all of one kind. Some platitude* have a 
definite meaning and a practical application, and are established by 
the uniform and long-continued experience of all people. Other 
platitudes, having no definite meaning and no practical application, 
seem not to bejgSHh anybody’s while to test ; and these are quite 
sufficiently established by mere assertion, if it is audacious enough 
to begin with and persistent enough afterwards. It is in order to 
distinguish these two kinds of platitude from one another, and to 
make sure that those which we retain form a body of doctrine con- 
sistent with itself and with the rest of our beliefs, that we undertake 
this examination of obvious and widespread principles. 

First of all, then, what are the facts ? 

We say that it is wrong to murder, to steal, to tell lies, and that 
it {a right to take care of our families. When we say in Hus sense 
that one action is right and another wrong, we have a certain feeling 
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towards the action which is peculiar and not quite like any other 
feeling. It is clearly a feeling towards th6 action and not towards the 
man who does it ; because we speak of hating the sin and loving the 
sinner. We might reasonably dislike a man whom we knew or 
suspected to be a murderer, because of the natural fear that he might 
murder us ; and we might like our own parents for taking care of us. 
But everybody knows that these feelings are something quite different 
from the feeling which condemns murder as a wrong thing, and 
approves parental care as a right thing. I say nothing here about 
the possibility of analysing this feeling, or proving that it arises by 
combination of other feelings ; all 1 want to notice is that it is as 
distinct and recognisable us the feeling of pleasure in a sweet taste or 
of displeasure at a toothache. In speaking of right and wrong, we 
speak of qualities of actions w hich arouse definite feelings that every- 
body knows and recognises. It is not necessary, then, to give a 
definition at the outset ; we are going to use familiar terms which 
have a definite meaning in the same sense in which everybody uses 
them. We may ultimately come to something like a definition; but 
what we hate to do first is to collect the facts and see what can be 
made of them, just a** if we were going to talk about limestone, or 
parents and children, or fuel. 

It is easy to conceive that murder and theft and neglect of the 
young might bo considered wrong in a very simple state of society. 
But wo find at present that the condemnation of these actions docs 
not stand alone ; it goes with the condemnation of a great number 
of other actions which seem to be included with the obviously 
criminal action in a sort of general rule. The wrongness of murder, 
for example, belongs in a less degree to any form of bodily injury 
that one man may inflict on another; and it is even extended so as 
to include injuries to his reputation or his feelings. I make these 
more refined precepts follow in the train of the more obvious and 
rough ones, because this ap|>eurs to have been the traditional order 
of their establishment. 44 He that makes his neighbour blush in 
public,” says the Mishna, 44 is as if he bad shed bis blood.” In the 
same way the rough condemnation of stealing cantos writh it a con- 
demnation of more refined forms of dishonesty ; wo do not hesitate 
to say that it is wrong for a tradesman to adulterate his goods, or for 
a labourer to scamp his work. We not only say that it is wrong to 
tell lies, but that it is wrong to deceive in other more ingenious 
Ways ; wrong to use words so that they shall have one sense to some 
people and unother sense to other people ; wrong to suppress the 
truth when that suppression leads to false belief in others. And 
again, the duty of parents tow'ards their children is seen to be a 
special c a se of a very large and varied class of duties towards that 
larger family to which we belong— to the fatherland and them that 
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dwell therein. The word duty, which I have here used, has as 
definite a sense to the general jnind as the words right and wrong ; 
we say that it is right to do our duty, and wrong to neglect it. 
These duties to the community serve in our minds to explain and 
define our duties to individuals. It is wrong to kill anyone unless 
we are an executioner, when it may be our duty to kill a criminal ; 
or a soldier, when it may be our duty to kill the enemy of our 
country ; and in general it is wrong to injure any man in any way 
in our private capacity and for our own sakes. Thus if a man injures 
us, it is only right to retaliate on behalf of other men. Of two men 
in a desert island^ if one takes away the other's cloak, it may or 
may not be right for the other to let him have his coat also ; but 
if a man takes away my cloak while we both live in society, it is 
my duty to use such means as I can to prevent him from taking 
away other people's cloaks. Observe that I am endeavouring to 
describe the facts of the moral feelings of Englishmen, such as they 
are now. 

The last remark leads us to another platitude of exceedingly 
ancient date. We said that it was wrong to injure anjr man in our 
private capacity and for our own sakes. A rule like this differs from 
all the others that we have considered, because it not only deals with 
physical acts, words and deeds which can he observed and known by 
others, but also with thoughts which are known only to the man 
himself. Who can tell whether a given act of punishment was done 
from a private or from a public motive ? Only the agent himself. 
And yet if the punishment was just and within the law, we should 
condemn the man in the one case and approve him in the other. 
This pursuit of the actions of men to their very sources, in the 
feelings which they only can know, is as ancient as any morality we 
know of, and extends to the whole range of it. Injury to another 
man arises from anger, malice, hatred, revenge ; these feelings §re 
condemned as wrong. But feelings are not immediately under , our 
control, in the same way that overt actions are ; I can shake any- 
body by the hand if I like, but I cannot always feel friendly to 
him. Nevertheljprwe can pay attention to such aspects of the cir- 
cumstances, and we can put ourselves into such conditions, that our 
feelings get gradually modified in one way or the other ; we form a 
habit of checking our anger by calling up certain images and consi- 
derations, whereby in time the offending passion is brought into 
subjection and control. Accordingly, we say that it is right to 
acquire and to exercise this control ; and the control is assumed 
whenever we say that one feeling or disposition of mind is right and 
another wrong* Thus, in connection with the precept against 
stealing* we condemn envy and covetousness ; we applaud a sensitive 
honesty which shudders at anything underhand or dishonourable. 
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In connection with the rough precept against lying, we have built up 
and are still building a great fabric of intellectual mdrality, whereby 
a man is forbidden to tell lies to himself, and is commanded to prac- 
tise candour and fairness and open-mindedness in his judgments, and 
to labour zealously in pursuit of the truth* And in connection with 
the duty to our families, we say that it is right to cultivate public 
spirit, a quick sense of sympathy, and all that belongs to a social 
disposition. 

Two other words are used in this connection which it seems 
necessary to mention. When we regard an action as right or wrong 
for ourselves, this feeling about the action impels us to do it or not 
to do it, as the case may be. We may say that the moral sense acts 
in this case as a motive ; meaning by moral sense only the feeling in 
regard to an action which is considered as right or wrong, and by 
motive something which impels us to act. Of course there may be 
other motives at work at the same time, and it does not at all follow 
that we shall do the right action or abstain from the wrong one. 
This we all know to our cost. But still our feeling about the right- 
ness or wrohgness of an action does operate as a motive when we 
think of the action as being done by us ; and when so operating it is 
called conscience. I have nothing to do at present 'with the questions 
about conscience, whether it is a result of education, whether it can 
be explained by self-love, and so forth ; I am only concerned in 
describing well-known facts, and in getting as clear as I can about 
the meaning of well-known words. Conscience, then, is the whole 
aggregate of our feelings about actions as being right or wrong, 
regarded as tending to make us do the right actions and avoid the 
wrong ones. We also say sometimes, in answer to the question, 
“ How do you know that this is right or wrong ? ” “ My conscience 
tells me so.” And this way of speaking is quite analogous to other 
expressions of tho same form ; thus if I put my hand into water, 
and you ask me how I know' that it is hot, I might say, “ My feeling 
of warmth tells me so/* 

When we consider a right or a wrong action as done by another 
person, we think of that person as worthy of inqjpl approbation or 
reprobation. He may be punished or not ; but in any case this 
feeling towards him is quite different from the feeling of dislike of & 
person injurious to us, or of disappointment at a machine which will 
not go. Whenever we can morally approve or disapprove a man 
for his action, we say that he is morally responsible for it, and vice 
versd. To say that a man is not morally responsible for his actions, 
is the same thing as to say that it would be unreasonable to praise or 
blame him for them. 

The statement that we ourselves are morally responsible is some- 
what more complicated, but the meaning is very easily made out ; 
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namely, that another person may reasonably regard our actions as 
right or wrong, and may praise or blame us for them. 

We can now, I suppose, understand one another pretty clearly in 
using the words right and wrong, conscience, responsibility ; and we 
have made a rapid survey of the facts of the case in our own country 
at the present time. Of course I do not pretend that this survey 
in any way approaches to completeness ; but it will supply us at 
least with enough facts to enable us to deal always with concrete 
examples instead of remaining in generalities ; and it may serve to 
show pretty fairly what the moral sense of an Englishman is like. 
We must next consider what account we can give of these facts by 
the scientific method. 

But first let us stop to note that we really have used the scientific 
method in making this first step ; and also that to the same extent 
the method has been used by all serious moralists. Some would 
have us define virtue, to begin with, in terms of some other thing 
which is not virtue, and then work out from our definition all the 
details of what we ought to do. So Plato said that virtue was 
knowledge, Aristotle that it was the golden mean, and B&ntham said 
that the right action was that which conduced to the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. But 60 also, in physical speculations, 
Thales said that everything was Water, and Heraclitus said it was 
all Becoming, and Empedocles said it was made out of four Elements, 
and Pythagoras said it was Number. But we only began to know 
about things when people looked straight at the facts, and made 
what they could out of them ; and that is the only way in which we 
can know anything about right and wrong. Moreover, it is the way in 
which the great moralists have set to work, when they came to treat 
of verifiable things and not of theories all in the air. A great many 
people think of a prophet as a man who, all bv himself, or from some 
secret source, gets the belief that this thing is right and that thing 
wrong. And then (they imagine) he gets up and goes about persuad- 
ing other people to feel as he does about it ; and so it becomes a part 
of their conscience, and a new duty is created. This may be in some 
cases, but I have qgj fcr met with any example of it in history. When 
Socrates puzzled the Greeks by asking them what they precisely 
meant by goodness and justice and virtue, the mere existence of the 
words shows that the people, as a whole, possessed a moral sense, and 
felt that certain things were right and others wrong. What the 
moralist did was to show the connection between different virtues, 
the likeness of virtue to certain other things, the implications which 
a thoughtful man could find in the common language. Wherever 
the Greek moral sense had come from, it was there in the people 
before it could be enforced by a prophet or discussed by a philo- 
sopher* Again, we find a wonderful collection of moral aphorisms 
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in those shrewd sayings of the Jewish fathers which are preserved in 
the Mishna or oral law. Some of this teaching is familiar to ns all 
from the popular exposition of it which is contained in the three 
first Gospels. But the very plainness and homeliness of the precepts 
shows that they are just acuto statements of what was already felt by 
the popular common sense ; protesting, in many cases, against the 
formalism of the ceremonial law with which they are curiously 
mixed up. The rabbis even show a jealousy of prophetic inter- 
ference, as if they knew well that it takes not one man, but many 
men, to feel what is right. When a certain Rabbi Eliezer, being 
worsted in argument, cried out, “If I am right, let heaven pro- 
nounce in my favour ! " there was heard a Bath-kol or voice from 
the 6kics, saying, “ Do you venture to dispute with Rabbi Eliezer, 
who is an authority on all religious questions ? ” But Rabbi Joshua 
rose and said, “ Our law is not in heaven, but in the book which 
dates from Sinai, and which teaches us that in matters of discussion 
the majority makes the law.” 1 

One of the^most important expressions of the moral sense for all 
time is thatf of the Stoic philosophy, especially after its reception 
among the Romans. It is here that we find the enthusiasm of 
humanity — the caritax f/rncrix human i — which is so large and 
important a feature in all modern conceptions of morality, and 
whose widespread influence upon Roman citizens may be traced in 
the Epistles of St. Paul. In the Stoic emperors, also, we find 
probably the earliest example of great moral principles consciously 
applied to legislation on a large scale. But are we to attribute this 
to the individual insight of the Stoic philosophers ? It might seem 
at first sight that wc must, if we are to listen to that vulgar vitupe- 
ration of the older culture, which has descended to us from those who 
had everything to gain by its destruction. 2 We hear enough of the* 


(1) Treatise Bab. batbr. 506. 

(2) Compare these passages from Merivale (“Homans under the Empire,” vi.), to 
whom “ it seems a duty to protest against the common tendency of Christian moralists 
to dwell only on the dark Bide of Pagan Society, in order toJieightcn by contrast the 
blessings of the Gospel.” 

“ Much candour and discrimination aro required in comparing the sins of one age with 

those of another the cruelty of our inquisitions and sectarian persecutions, of 

our laws against sorcery, our serfdom and our slavery ; the petty fraudulence we tolerate 
in almost every class and calling of the community ; the bold front worn by our open 
sensuality ; the deeper degradation of that which is concealed ; all these leave us little 
room for boasting of our modem discipline, and must deter the thoughtful inquirer from 
too confidently contrasting the morals of the old world and the new.” 

“ Even at Borne, in the worst of times. ... all the relations of life were adorned' in 
turn with bright instances of devotion, and mankind transacted their business with au 
or dinar y confidence in the force of conscience and right reason. The steady develop- 
ment of enlightened legal principles conclusively proves the general dependence upon 
law as a guide ftnd corrector of manners. In the camp, however, more especially as 
the chief sphere of this purifying activity, the great qualities of the Homan character 
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luxurious feasting of the Roman capital, how it would almost hate 
taxed the resources of a modem pastrycook ; of the cruelty of gladia- 
tonal shows, how they were nearly as bad as auti-da-ft, except that 
a man had his fair chance, and was not tortured for torture’s sake ; 
of the oppression of provincials by people like Yerres, of whom it may 
even be said that if they had been the East India Company they 
could not have been worse ; of the complaints of Tacitus against bad 
and mad emperors (as Sir Henry Maine sayB) ; and of the still more 
serious complaints of the modem historian against the excessive 
taxation 1 which was one great cause of the fall of the empire. Of 
all this we are told a great deal ; but wc are not told of the many 
thousands of honourable men who carried civilisation to the ends of 
the known world, and administered a mighty empire so that it was 
loved and worshipped to the furthest corner of it. It is to these 
' men and their common action that we must attribute the morality 
which found its organized expression in the writings of the Stoic 
philosphers. From these throe cases we may gather that right is a 
thing which must be done before it can be talked about, although 
after that it may only too easily be talked about without being 
done. Individual effort and energy may insist upon getting 
that done which was already felt to be right ; ana individual 
insight and acumen may point out consequences of an action 
which bring it under previously known moral rules. There is 
another dispute of the rabbis that may serve to show what is meant 
by this. It was forbidden by the law to have any dealings with 
the Sabacan idolaters during the week preceding their idolatrous 
feasts. But the doctors discussed the case in which one of these 
idolaters owes you a bill ; are you to let him pay it during that week 
or not ? The school of Shammai said “ No ; for he will want all his 
•money to enjoy himself at the feast.” But the school of Hillel said, 
u Yes, let him pay it ; for how can he enjoy his feast while his bills 
are unpaid?” The question here is about the consequences of an 
action ; but there is no dispute about the moral principle, which is 
that consideration and kindness are to bo shown to idolaters, even in 
the matter of theiv^dolatrous rites. 

It seems, then, that we are no worse off than anybody else who has 
studied this subject, in finding our materials readymade for us ; suffi- 
ciently definite meanings given in the common speech to the words 
right and wrong, good and bad, with which we have to deal ; a fair 

continued to be plainly manifested. The history of the Ctesars presents to us a con- 
stant succession of brave, patient, resolute, and faithful soldiers, men deeply impressed 
with a sense of duty, Superior to vanity, despisers of boasting, content 16 toil in 
obscurity and shad their blood at the frontiers of the empire, unrepirring at the cold 
aristas! of their masters, not clamorous for the honours so sparingly awarded to them, 
btefe satisfied in the daily work of their hands, and full of iaith in tee national destiny 
Which they were daily aettanpliteittg.** 1 * 

(1) Bfadoy, “ Greeoe under the Remans.” 
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body of facts familiarly known, which we have to organise and 
account for as best we can. But our special inquiry is* what account 
can be given of these facts by the scientific method? to which end 
we cannot do better than fix our ideas as well as we can upon the 
character and scope of that method. 

Now the scientific method is a method of getting knowledge by 
inference, and that of two different kinds. One kind of inference is 
that' which is used in the physical and natural sciences, and it 
enables us to go from known phenomena to unknown phenomena. 
Because a stone is heavy in the morning, I infer that it will be heavy 
in the afternoon ; and I infer this by assuming a certain uniformity 
of nature. The sort of uniformity that I assume depends upon the 
extent of my scientific education ; the rules of inference become more 
and more definite as we go on. At first I might assume that all 
things are always alike ; this would not be true, but it has to be 
assumed in a vague way, in order that a thing may have the same 
name at different times. Afterwards I get the more definite belief 
that certain particular qualities, like weight, have nothing to do with 
the time of d<Jy ; and subsequently I find that weight has nothing to 
do with the shape of the stone, but only with the quantity of it. The 
uniformity which we assume, then, is not that vague one that we 
started' with, but a chastened and corrected uniformity. I might go 
on to suppose, for example, that the weight of the stone had nothing 
to do with the place where it was ; and a great deal might be said 
for this supposition. It would, however, have to be corrected when 
it was found that the weight varies slightly in different latitudes. 
On the other hand, I should find that this variation was just the 
same for my stone as for a piece of iron or wood ; that it had nothing 
to do with the kind of matter. And so I might be led to the con- 
clusion that all matter is heavy, and that the weight of it depends 
only on its quantity and its position relative to the earth. You see 
here that I go ou arriving at conclusions always of this form ; that 
some one circumstance or quality has nothing to do with some other 
circumstance or quality. I begin by assuming that it is independent 
of everything; I end by finding that it is independent of some 
definite things. That is, I begin by assuming a vague uniformity, 
and I end by assuming a clear and definite uniformity. I always 
use this assumption to infer from some one fact a great number of 
other facts ; but as my education proceeds, I get to know what sort of 
things may be inferred and what may not. An observer of scientific 
mind takes note of just those things from which inferences may be 
drawn, and passes by the rest. If ah astronomer, observing the sun, 
were to record the fact that at the moment when a sun-spot began to 
shrink there was a rap at his front door, we should know that he was 
not up to his work. But if he records that sun-spots are thickest 
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every eleven years, and that this is also the period of extra cloudiness 
in Jupiter, the observation may or may not be confirmed, and it may 
or may not lead to inferences of importance ; but still it is the kind 
of thing from which inferences may be drawn. There is always a 
certain instinct among instructed people which tells them in this 
way what kinds of inferences may be drawn ; and this is the uncon- 
scious effect of the definite uniformity which they have been led to 
assume in nature. It may subsequently be organized into a law or 
general truth, and no doubt becomes a surer guide by that process. 
Then it goes to form the more precise instinct of the next generation. 

What we have said about this first kind of inference, which goes 
from phenomena to phenomena, is shortly this. It proceeds upon an 
assumption of uniformity in nature ; and this assumption is not 
fixed and made once for all, but is a changing and growing thing, 
becoming more definite as we go on. 

If I were told to pick out some one character which especially 
colours this guiding conception of uniformity in our present stage of 
science, I should certainly reply, Atomism. The form of this with 
which we are most familiar is the molecular theory of Bbdies ; which 
represents all bodies as made up of small elements of uniform cha- 
racter, each practically having relations only with the adjacent ones, 
and these relations the same all through — namely, some simple 
mechanical action upon each other’s motions. But this is only a 
particular case. A palace, a cottage, the tunnel of the underground 
railway, and a factory chimney, are all built of bricks ; the bricks 
are alike in all these cases, each brick is practically related only to 
ihe adjacent ones, and the relation is throughout the same, namely, 
two flat sides are stuck together with mortar. There is an atomism 
in the sciences of number, of quantity, of space ; the theorems of 
geometry are groupings of individual points, each related only to the 
adjacent ones by certain definite laws. But what concerns us chjefly 
at present is the atomism of human physiology. Just as every solid 
is built up of molecules, so the nervous system is built up of nerve- 
threads and nerve-corpuscles. We owe to Mr. Lewes our very 
best thanks for Jfclfe stress which he has laid on the doctrine that 
nerve-fibre is uniform in structure and function, and for the word 
neurility, which expresses its common properties. And similar grati- 
tude is due to Dr. Hughlings Jackson for his long defence of the 
proposition that the element of nervous structure and function is a 
sensori-motor process. In structure, this is two fibres or bundles of 
fibres going to the same grey corpuscle ; in function, it is a message 
travelling up one fibre or bundle to the corpuscle, and then down 
the other filftre or bundle. Out of this, as a brick, the house of our 
life is built. All these simple elementary processes are alike, and 
each is practically related only to the adjacent ones'; the relation 
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being in all cases of the same kind, viz., the passage from a simple 
to a complex message, or vice vend. 

The result of atomism in any form, dealing with any subject, is 
that the principle of uniformity is hunted down into the elements of 
things ; it is resolved into the uniformity of these elements or atoms, 
and of the relations of those which are next to each other. By an 
element or an atom we do not here mean something absolutely 
simple or indivisible, for a molecule, a brick, and a nerve process are 
all very complex things. W e only mean that, for the purpose in 
hand, the properties of the still more complex thing which is made 
of them have nothing to do with the complexities or the differences 
of these elements. The solid made of molecules, the house made of 
bricks, the nervous system made of sensori-motor processes, are 
nothing more than collections of these practically uniform elements, 
having certain relations of nextness, and behaviour uniformly 
depending on that nextness. 

The inference of phenomena from phenomena, then, is based upon 
an assumption of uniformity, which in the present stage of science 
rnay be called an atomic uniformity. 

The other mode of inference which belongs to the scientific method 
is that which is used in what arc culled mental and moral sciences ; 
and it enables us to go from phenomena to the facts which underlie 
phenomena, and which are themselves not phenomena at all. If I 
pinch your arm, and you draw it away and make a face, I infer that 
you have felt pain. I infer this by assuming that you have a con- 
sciousness similar to my own, and related to your perception of your 
body as my consciousness is related to my perception of my body. 
Now is this the same assumption as before, a mere assumption of the 
uniformity of nature ? It certainly seems like it at first ; but if we 
think about it we shall find that there is a very profound difference 
botween them. In physical inference I go from phenomena to 
phenomena ; that is, from the knowledge of certain appearances or 
representations actually present to my mind I infer certain other 
appearances that might be present to my mind. From the weight of 
a stone in the morning — that is, from my feeliflg of its weight, or 
my perception of the process of weighing it, I infer that the stone 
will be heavy in the afternoon — that is, I infer the possibility of 
similar feelings and perceptions in me at another time. The whole 
process relates to me and my perceptions, to things contained in my 
mind. But when I infer that you are conscious from what you say 
or do, I pass from that which is my feeling or perception, which is 
in my mind and part of me, to that which is not my feeling at all, 
which is outside me altogether, namely your feelings and perceptions* 
Now there is no possible physical inference, no inference of phe- 
nomena from 1 phenomena, that will help me over that gulf. I am 
VOL. xvm. N.8. 3 o 
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obliged to admit that this second kind of inference depends upon 
another assumption, not included in the assumption of the uniformity 
of phenomena. 

How does a dream differ from waking life ? In a fairly coherent 
dream everything seems quite real, and it is rare, I think, with most 
people to know in a dream that they are dreaming. How, if a 
dream is sufficiently vivid and coherent, all physical inferences are 
just as valid in it as they are in waking life. In a hazy or imperfect 
dream, it is true, things melt into one another unexpectedly and 
unaccountably ; we fly, remove mountains, and Btop runaway horses 
with a finger. But there is nothing in the mere nature of a dream 
to hinder it from tieing an exact copy of waking experience. If I 
find a stone heavy in one part of my dream, and infer that it is 
heavy at some subsequent part, the inference will be verified if the 
dream is coherent enough ; I shall go to the stone, lift it up, and 
find it as heavy as before. And the same thing is true of all 
inferences of phenomena from phenomena. For physical ^purposes 
a dream is just as good as real life ; the only difference is in vivid- 
ness and coherence. \ 

What, then, hinders us from saying that life is ull a dream P If 
^he phenomena wo dream of are just as good and real phenomena 
as those we see and feel when we are awake, what right have we to 
say that the material universe lias any more existence apart from 
our minds than the things we sec and feel in our dreams P The 
answer which Berkeley gave to that question was, No right at all. 
The physical universe which I see and feel and infer, is just my 
dream and nothing else ; lhat which you see is your dream; only 
it so happens that all our dreams agree in many respects. This 
doctrine of Berkeley’s has now been so far confirmed by the physio- 
logy of the senses, that it is no longor a metaphysical speculation, 
but a scientifically established fact. 

But there is a difference between dreams and waking life, whicli is 
of far too great importance for any of us to be in danger of neglecting 
it. When I see a man in my dream, there is just as good a body as if 
I were awake ; muscles, nerves, circulation, capability of adapting 
means to ends. If only the dream is coherent enough, no physical 
test can establish that it is a dream. In both casos I see and feel the 
same thing. In both cases I assume the existence of more than I can 
see and feel, namely tho consciousness of this other man. But now here 
is a great difference, and the only difference : in a dream this assump- 
tion is wrong ; in waking life it is right. The man I see in my dream 
is a mere machine, a bundle of phenomena with no underlying reality ; 
there is no consciousness involved except my consciousness, no 
feeling in the case except my feelings. The man I see in waking 
life is snore than a bundle of phenomena ; his body ami its actions 
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are phenomena, but these phenomena are merely the symbols and 
representatives in my mind of a reality which is outside my mind, 
namely, the consciousness of the man himself which is represented 
by the working of his brain, and the simpler quasi-mental facts, not 
woven into his consciousness, which are represented by the working 
of the rest of his body. What makes life not to be a dream is the 
existence of those facts which we arrive at by our second process of 
inference ; the consciousness of men and the higher animals, the sub- 
consciousness of lower organisms, and the quasi-mental facts which 
go along with Iho motions of inanimate matter. In a book which 
is very largely and deservedly known by heart, “ Through the 
Looking-glass/’ there is a very instructive discussion upon this point. 
Alice has been taken to see the Red King as he lies snoring; and 
Tweedledee asks, “ I)o you know what he’s dreaming about? ” 
“ Nobody can guess that/’ replies Alice. “ Why, about you” he 
says triumphantly. “ And if he stopped dreaming about you, 
where do you suppose you’ld be ? ” “ Where I am now, of course,” 

said Alice. “ Not you,” said Tweedledee, “ you’ld bo nowhere. 
You’re only^ sort of thing in his dream.” “If that there King 
was to wake,” added Tweedledum, “you ’Id go out, bang! just like 
a candle.” Alice was quite right in regarding these remarks as 
unphilosophical. The fact that she could see, think, and feel was 
proof positive that *hc was not a sort of thing in anybody’s dream. 
This is the meaning of that saying, Cog it o ergo sum, of Descartes. 
By him, and by Spinoza after him, the verb cogito and the sub- 
stantive cogitatio were used to denote consciousness in general, any 
kind of feeling, even what we now call subconsciousness. The 
saying means that feeling exists in and for itself, not as a quality 
or modification or state or manifestation of anything else. 

Wo are obliged in every hour of our lives to act upon beliefs 
which have been arrived at by inferences of these two kinds; 
inferences based on the assumption of uniformity in nature, and 
inferences which add to this the assumption of feelings which arc 
not our own. By organizing the “ common sense ” which embodies 
the first class of inferences, we build up the physical sciences ; that 
is to say, all those sciences which deal witli the physical, material, 
or phenomenal universe, whether animate or inanimate. And so 
by organizing the common sense which embodies the second class 
of inferences, we build up various sciences of mind. The descrip- 
tion and classification of feelings, the fuels of their association with 
each other, and of their simultaneity with phenomena of nerve- 
action, all this belongs to psychology, which may be historical and 
comparative. The doctrine of certain special classes of feelings is 
organized into the special sciences of those feelings ; thus the facts 
about the feelings which we are now considering, about the feelings 

3 g 2 
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of moral approbation and reprobation, are organized into the science 
of ethics, and the facts about the feeling of beauty or ugliness 
are organized into the science of aesthetics, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the philosophy of art. For all of these the uniformity of 
nature has to be assumed as a basis of inference ; but over and above 
that it is necessary to assume that other men are conscious in the 
same way that I am. Now in these sciences of mind, just as in the 
physical sciences, the uniformity which is assumed in the inferred 
mental facts is a growing thing which becomes more definite as 
we go on, and each successive generation of observers knows better 
what to observe and what sort of inferences may be drawn from 
observed things. But, moreover, it is as true of the mental sciences 
as of the physical ones, that the uniformity is in the present stage of 
science an atomic uniformity. We have learned to regard our con- 
sciousness as made up of elements practically alike, having relations 
of succession in time and of contiguity at each instant, which rela- 
tions are in all cases practically the same. The element of con- 
sciousness is the transference of an impression into the beginning 
of action. Our mental life is a structure made out of^uch elements 
just as the working of our nervous system is made out of sensori- 
motor processes. And accordingly the interaction of the two 
branches of science leads us to regard the mental facts as the 
realities or things-in-themselves, of which the material phenomena 
are mere pictures or symbols. The final result seems to be that 
atomism is carried beyond phenomena into the realities which phe- 
nomena represent ; and that the observed uniformities of nature, in 
so far as they can be expressed in the language of atomism, are 
actual uniformities of things in themselves. 

So much for the two things which I have promised to bring 
together ; the facts of our moral feelings, and the scientific method. 
It may appear that the latter has been expounded at more length 
than was necessary for the treatment of this particular subject ; but 
the justification for this length is to be found in certain common 
objections to the claims of science to be the sole judge of mental 
and moral questi<ms. Some of the chief of these objections I will 
now mention. 

It is sometimes said that science can only deal with what is, but 
that art and morals deal with what ought to be. The saying is 
perfectly true, but it is quite consistent with what is equally true, 
that the facts of art and morals are fit subject-matter of science. I 
may describe all that I have in my house, and I may state every- 
thing that I want in my house ; these are two very different things, 
but they are equally statements of facts. One is a statement about 
phenomena, about the objects which are actually in my possession ; 
the other is a statement about my feelings, about jay wants and 
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desires. There are facts, to be got at by common sense, about the 
kind of thing that a man of a certain character and occupation will 
like to have in his bouse, and these facts may be organized into 
general statements on the assumption of uniformity in nature. 
Now the organized results of common sense dealing with facts are 
just science and nothing else. And in the same way I may say 
what men do at the present day, “ how we live now,” or-I may say 
what we ought to do, namely, what course of conduct, if adopted, 
we should morally approve ; and no doubt these would be two very 
different things. But each of them would be a statement of facts. 
One would belong to the sociology of our time ;% in so far as men's 
deeds could not be adequately described to us without some account 
of their feelings and intentions, it would involve facts belonging to 
psychology as well as facts belonging to the physical sciences. 
But the other would be an account of a particular class of our 
feelings, namely those which we feel towards an action when it is 
regarded as right or wrong. These facts may be organized by 
common sense on the assumption of uniformity in nature just as 
well as any other facts. And we shall see farther on that not only 
in this sensf but in a deeper and more abstract sense, “ what ought 
to be done ” is a question for scientific inquiry. 

The same objection is sometimes put into another form. It is said 
that laws of chemistry, for example, are general statements about 
what happens when bodies are treated in a certain way, and that 
such laws are fit matter for science ; but that moral laws are different, 
because they tell us to do certain things, and we may or may not 
obey them. The mood of the one is indicative, of the other imperative. 
Now it is quite true that the word law in the expression “ law of 
nature,” and in the expressions “ law of morals,” “law of the land,” 
has two totally different meanings, which no educated person will 
confound ; and I am not aware that any one has rested the claim of 
science to judge moral questions on what is no better than a stale 
and unprofitable pun. But two different things may be equally 
matters of scientific investigation, even when their names are alike 
in sound. A telegraph post is not the same tiling as a post in the 
War Office, and yet the same intelligence may be used to investigate 
the conditions of the one and the other. That such and such things 
are right or wrong, that such and such laws are laws of morals or 
laws of the land, these are facts, just as the laws of chemistry are 
facts ; and all facts belong to science, and are her portion for ever. 

Again, it is sometimes said that moral questions have been autho- 
ritatively settled by other methods ; that we ought to accept this 
decision, and not to question it by any method pi scientific inquiry ; 
and that reason should give way to revelation on such matters, * I 
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hope before I have done to show just cause why we should pronounce 
on such teaching as this no light sentence of moral condemnation : 
first, because it is our duty to form those beliefs which are to guide 
our notions by the, two scientific modes of inference, and by these 
alone ; and, secondly, because the proposed mode of settling ethical 
questions by authority is contrary to the very nature of right and 
wrong. 

Leaving this, then, for the present, I pass on to the most formidable 
objection that has been mode to a scientific treatment of ethics. The 
objection is that the scientific method is not applicable to human 
action, because the rule of uniformity does not hold good. Whenever 
a man exercises his will, and makes a voluntary choice of one out of 
various possible courses, an event occurs whose relation to contiguous 
events cannot be included in a general statement applicable to all 
similar cases. There is something wholly capricious and disorderly, 
belonging to that moment only ; and we have no right to conclude 
that if the circumstances were exactly repeated, and the man himself 
absolutely unaltered, he would choose the same course. v 

It iB clear that if the doctrine here stated iB true, tfie ground is 
really cut from under our feet, and we cannot deal with Jiuman action 
by the scientific method. I shall endeavour to show, moreover, that 
in this case, although we might still have a feeding of moral appro- 
bation or reprobation towards actions, yet we could not reasonably 
praise or blame men for their deeds, nor regard them as morally 
responsible. So that, if my contention is just, to deprive us of the 
scientific method is practically to deprive us of morals altogether. On 
both grounds, therefore, it is of the greatest importance that we 
should define our position in regard to this controversy ; if, indeed, 
that can he called a controversy in which the practical belief of all 
. mankind and the consent of nearly all serious writers are on one 
side. * ' 

Let us in the first place consider a little more closely the connection 
between conscience and responsibility. Words in common use, such 
as these two, have their meanings practically fixed before difficult 
controversies arise ; # but after the controversy has arisen, each party 
gives that slight tinge to the meaning which best suits its own view 
of the question. Thus it appears to each that the common language 
obviously supports that view, that this is the natural and primary 
view of the matter, and that the opponents are using words in a new 
meaning and wresting them from their proper sense. Now this is 
just my position. I have endeavoured so far to use all words in their 
common every-day sense, only making this as precise as I can ; and, 
with two exceptions of which due warning will be given, I shall do my 
best to ooniinue this practice in future. I seem to myself to be 
JtaUdng the most obvious platitudes ; but it must be remembered that 
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those who tal$e the opposite view will think I am perverting the 
English language. 

There is a common meaning of the word “ responsible,” which 
though not the same as that of the phrase “ morally responsible/' 
may throw some light upon it. If we say of a book, “ A is respon- 
sible for the preface and the first half, and B is responsible for the 
rest/' we mean that A wrote the preface and the first half. If two 
people go into a shop and choose a blue silk dress together* it might 
be said that A was responsible for its being silk, and B for its being 
blue. Before they chose, the dress was undetermined both in colour 
and in material. A’s choice fixed the materia}, and then it was 
undetermined only in colour. B’s choice fixed the colour ; and if we 
suppose that there were no more variable conditions (only one blue 
silk dress in the shop), the dress was then completely determined. 
In this sense of the word we say that a man is responsible for that 
part of an event which was undetermined when he was left out of 
account, and which became determined w hen lie was taken account 
of. Suppose two narrow streets, one lying north and south, one east 
and west, afid crossing one another. A man is put down where they 
cross, and has to walk. Then he must walk either north, south, east, 
or west, and he is not responsible for that ; what he is responsible for 
is the choice of one of these four directions. May we not say in the 
present sense of the word that the external circumstances are 
responsible for the restriction on his choice ? we should mean only 
that the fact of his going in one or other of the four directions was 
due to external circumstances, and not to him. Again, suppose I 
have a number of punches of various shapes, some square, some 
oblong, some oval, some round, and that I am going to punch a hole 
in a piece of paper. Where I shall punch the hole may be fixed by any 
kind of circumstances ; but the shape of the hole depends on the 
punch I take. May wc say that the punch is responsible for the 
shape of the hole, but not for the position of it ? 

In may be said that this is not the whole of the meaning of the 
word “ responsible/’ even in its loosest sense ; that it ought never to 
be used except of a conscious agent. Still this impart of its meaning ; 
if we regard an event as determined by a variety of circumstances, a 
man’s choice being among them, we say that he is responsible for 
just that choice which is left him by the other circumstances. 

When we ask the practical question, “ Who is responsible for 
so-and-so ? ” we want to find out who is to be got at in order that 
so-and-so may be altered. If I want to change the shape of the hole 
I make in my paper, I must change my punch ; but this will be of 1 
no use if I want to change the position of the hole. If I want the 
colour of the dress changed from blue to green, it is B, and not A, 
that I must persuade. 
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We mean something more than this when we say that a man is 
morally responsible for an action. It seems to me that moral 
responsibility and conscience go together, both in regard to the man 
and in regard to the action. In order that a man may be morally 
responsible for an action, the man must have a conscience, and the 
action must be one in regard to which conscience is capable of acting 
as a motive, that is, the action must be capable of being right 01 
wrong. If a child were left on a desert island and grow up wholly 
without a conscience, and then were brought among men, he would) 
not be morally responsible for his actions until he had acquired a 
conscience by education. lie would of course be responsible, in the 
sense jjust explained, for that part of them which was left undeter- 
mined by external circumstances, and ii we wanted to alter his 
actions in these respects wo should have to do it by altering him,. 
But it would be useless and unreasonable to attempt to do this by 
means of praise or blame, the expression of moral approbation or dis- 
approbation, until he had acquired a conscience which could be 
worked upon by such moans. 

It seems, then, that in order that a man may be morally responsible 
for an action, three things arc necessary : — 

1. He might have done something else; that is to say, the 
action was not wholly determined by external circumstances, and 
he is responsible only for the choice which was left him. 

2. He had a conscience. 

3. The action was one in regard to the doing or not doing of 
which conscience might be a sufficient motive. 

These three things are necessary, but it does not follow thut they 
are sufficient. It is very commonly said that the action must be a 
voluntary one. It will be found, I think, that this is contained in 
my third condition, and also that the form of statement I have 
adopted exhibits more clearly the reason why the condition is 
necessary. We may say that an action is involuntary either when 
it is instinctive, or when one motive is so strong that there is no 
voluntary choico between motives. An involuntary cough produced 
by irritation of the glottis is no proper subject for blame or praise. 
A man is not responsible for it because it is done by a part of his 
body without consulting him . What is meant by him in this case 
will require further investigation. Again, when a dipsomaniac has 
so great and overmastering an inclination to drink that we cannot 
conceive of conscience being strong enough to conquer it, he is not 
responsible for that act, though he may be responsible for having got 
himself into the state. But if it i* conceivable that a very strong 
conscience fully brought to bear might succeed in conquering the 
inclination, we may take a lenient view of the fall and say there was 
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a very strong temptation, but we shall still regard it as a fell, and say 
that the man is responsible and a wrong has been done. 

But since it is just in this distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary action that the whole crux of the matter lies, let us 
examine more closely into it. I say that when I cough or sneeze 
involuntarily, it is really not I that cough or sneeze, but a part of 
my body which acts without consulting me. This action is deter- 
mined for me by the circumstances, and is not part of the choice 
that is left to me, so that I am not responsible for it. The question 
comes then to determining how much is to be called circumstances, 
and how much is to be called me. * 

Now I want to describe what happens when I voluntarily do any- 
thing, and there arc two courses open to me. I may describe the 
things in themselves, my feelings and the general course of my 
consciousness, trusting to the analogy between my consciousness and 
yours to make me understood ; or I may describe these things as 
nature describes them to your senses, namely, in terms of the 
phenomena of my nervous system, appealing to your memory of 
phenomena and your knowledge of physical action. I shall do both, 
because in some respects our knowledge is more complete from the 
one source, and in some respects from the other. When I look back 
and reflect upon a voluntary action, I seem to find that it differs 
from an involuntary action in the fact that a certain portion of my 
character has been consulted. There is always a suggestion of some 
sort, either the end of a train of thought or a new sensation ; and 
there is an action ensuing, either the movement of a muscle or set of 
muscles, or the fixing of attention upon something. But between 
these two there is a consultation, as it were, of my past history. 
The suggestion is* viewed in the light of everything bearing on it 
that I think of at the time, and in virtue of this light it moves 
mo to act in one or more ways. Let us first suppose that no hesi- 
tation is involved, that only one way of acting is suggested, and I 
yield to this impulse and act in the particular way. This is the 
simplest kind of voluntary action. It differs from involuntary or 
instinctive action in the fact that with the latter there is no such 
conscious consultation of past history. ' If wc describe these facts in 
terms of the phenomena which picture them to other minds, we shall 
say that in involuntary action a message passes straight throug 
from tile sensory to the motor centre, and so on to the muscles, 
without consulting the cerebrum ; while in voluntary action the 
message is passed on from the sensory centre to the cerebrum, there 
translated into appropriate motor stimuli, carried down to the motor 
centre, and so on to the muscles. There may be other differences, 
but at least there is this difference. Now, on the physical side, that 
which determines what groups of cerebral fibres shall be set at work 
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by the given message, and what groups of motor stimuli shall be set 
at work by these, is the mechanism of my brain at the time ; and 
on the mental side, that which determines what memories shall be 
called up by the given sensation, and what motives these memories 
shall bring into action, is my mental character. We may say, then, 
in this simplest case of voluntary action, that when the suggestion 
is given it is the character of me which determines the character of 
the ensuing action ; and consequently that I am responsible for 
choosing that particular course out of those which were left open to 
me by the external circumstances. 

This is -when I« yield to the impulse. But suppose I do not ; 
suppose that the original suggestion, viewed in the light of memory, 
sets various motives in action, each motive belonging to a certain 
class of things which I remember. Then I choose which of these 
motives shall prevail. Those who carefully watch themselves find 
out that a particular motive is made to prevail by the fixing of the 
attention upon that class of remembered things which calls up the 
motive. The physical side of this is the sending of blood to a 
certain Bet of nerves — namely, those whose action corresponds to the 
memories which are to be attended to. The sending of blood is 
accomplished by the pinching of arteries; and there are special 
nerves, called vaso-motor nerves, whose business it is to carry mes- 
sages to the walls of the arteries and get them pinched. Now this 
act of directing the attention may be voluntary or involuntary, just 
like any other act. When the transformed and reinforced nerve- 
message gets to the vaso-motor centre, some part of it may be so 
predominant that a message goes straight off to the arteries, and 
sends a quantity of blood to the nerves supplying that part ; or the 
call for blood may be sent back for revision by the cerebrum, which 
is thus again consulted. To say the same thing in terms of my 
feelings, a particular class of memories roused by the original 
suggestion may seize upon my attention before I have time to 
choose what I will attend to ; or the appeal may be carried to a 
deeper part of mjr character, dealing with wider and more abstract 
conceptions, which views the conflicting motives in the light of a 
past experience of motivos, and by that light is drawn to one or the 
other of them. 

We thus get to a sort of motive of the second order, or motive of 
motives. Is there any reason why we should not go on to a motive 
of the third order, and the fourth, and so on ? None whatever that 
I know of, except that no one has ever observed such a thing. 
There seems plenty of room for the requisite mechanism on the 
physical side ; and no one can say, on the mental side, how complex 
is the working of his consciousness. But we must carefully distin- 
guish between the intellectual deliberation about motives, which 
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applies to the future and the past, and the practical choice of motives 
in the moment of will. The former may be a train of any length 
and complexity ; we have no reason to believe that the latter is more 
than engine and tender. 

We are now in a position to classify actions in respect of the kind 
of responsibility which belongs to them : namely, we have— 

1. Involuntary or instinctive actions. 

2. Voluntary actions in which the choice of motives is involuntary. 

Voluntary actions in which the choice of motives is voluntary. 

In each of these cases what is responsible is that part of my 
character which determines what the action shall be. For instinctive 
actions we do not say that I am responsible, because the choice is 
made before I know anything about it. For voluntary actions I am 
responsible, because I make the choice ; that is, the character of me 
is what determines the character of the action. In me, then, for this 
purpose, is included the aggregate of links of association which 
determines what memories shall be called up by a given suggestion, 
and what motives shall be set at work by these memories. But we 
distinguish this mass of passions and pleasures, desire and know- 
ledge and pain, which makes up most of my character at the 
moment, from that inner and deeper motive-choosing self which is 
called Reason, and the Will, and the Ego ; which is only responsible 
when motives are voluntarily chosen by directing attention to them. 
It is responsible onl 3 ’ for the choice of one motive out of those pre- 
sented to it, not for the nature of the motives which are presented. 

But again, I may reasonably be blamed for what I did yesterday, 
or a week ago, or last year. This is because I am permanent ; in 
so far as from my actions of that date an inference may be drawn 
about my character now, it is reasonable that I should be treated as 
praiseworthy or blaineablo. And within certain limits I am for the 
same reason responsible for what I am now, because within certain 
limits I have made myself. Even instinctive actions are dependent, 
in many cases, upon habits which may be altered by proper atten- 
tion and care ; and still more the nature of the connections between 
sensation and action, the associations of memory and motive, may 
be voluntarily modified if I choose to try. The habit of choosing 
among motives is one which may be acquired and strengthened by 
practice, and the strength of particular motives, by continually 
directing attention to thorn, may be almost indefinitely increased or 
diminished. Thus, if by me is meant not the instantaneous me of 
this moment, but the aggregate me of my past life, or even of the 
last year, the range of my responsibility is very largely increased. 
I am responsible for a very large portion of the circumstances which 
are now external to mo ; that is to say, I am responsible for certain 
of the restrictions on my own freedom* As the eagle was shot with 
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an arrow that flew on its own feather, so I find myself bound with 
fetters of my proper forging. 

Let us now endeavour to conceive an action which is not deter- 
mined in any way by the character of the agent. If we ask, “ What 
makes it to be that action and no other ? ” we are told, “ The man’s « 
Ego.” The words are hero used, it seems to me, in some non- 
natural sense, if in any sense at all. One thing makes another to be 
what it is when the characters of the two things are connected to- 
gether by some general statement or rule. But we have to suppose 
that the character of the action is not connected with the character 
of the Ego by any general statement or rule. With the same Ego 
and the same circumstances of all kinds, anything within the limits 
imposed by the circumstances may happen at any moment. I find 
myself unable to conceive any distinct senso in which responsibility 
could apply in this case ; nor do I see at all how it would be reason- 
able to use praise or blame. If the action does not depend on the 
character, what is the use of trying to alter the character ? Sup- 
pose, however, that this indeterminateness is only partial ; that the 
character does add some restrictions to those already imposed by cir- 
cumstances, but leaves the choice between certain actions undeter- 
mined to be settled by chance or the transcendental Ego. Is it not 
clear that the man would be responsible for precisely that part of 
the character of the action which was determined by his character, 
and not for what was left undetermined by it? For it is just that 
part which was determined by his character which it is reasonable 
to try to alter by altering him. 

We who believe in uniformity are not the only people unable to 
conceive responsibility without it. These are the words of Sir 
W. Hamilton, as quoted by Mr. J. S. Mill : — 1 

“ Nay, were wc even to admit as true, what wo cannot think as posaibjp, still 
the doctrine of a motiveless volition would be only eausalism ; and the froe acts 
of an indifferent are, morally and rationally, as worthless as the pre-ordcrod 
passions of a determined will.” 

“That, though inconceivable, a motiveless volition would, if conceived, be 
conceived as morally worthless, only shows our impotence more clearly.” 

“ Is the person an original undetermined cause of the determination of his 
will? If he be not, then ho is not a free agent, and the scheme of necessity is 
admitted. If ho be, in the first place, it is impossible to conceive the possibility 
of this ; and in the second, if the fact, though inconceivable, be allowed, it is 
impossible to see how a cause, undetermined by any motive, can be a rational, 
moral, and accountable cause.” 

It is true that Hamilton also says that the scheme of necessity is 
inconceivable, because it leads to an infinite non-commencement; 
and that “ the possibility of iqorality depends on the possibility of 
liberty ; for if a man be not a free agent, he is not the author of his 

(1) Examination, p. 556. 
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actions, and has, therefore, no responsibility — no moral personality 
at all.” 

I know nothing about necessity ; I only believe that nature is 
practically uniform even in human action. I know nothing about 
an infinitely distant past ; I only know that I ought to base on uni- 
formity those inferences which are to guide my actions. But that 
man is a free agent appears to me obvious, and that in the natural 
sense of the words. We need ask for no better definition than 
Kant’s : — 

“ Will is that kind of causality attributed to living agents, in so far as they 
aro possessed of reason ; and freedom is such a property of that causality as 
enables them to originate events independently of foreign determining causes; 
as, on the other hand (mechanical) necessity is that property of the causality of 
irrationals, whereby their activity is excited and determined by the influence of 
foreign causes .” 1 

I believe that I am a free agent when my actions are independent 
of the control of circumstances outside me ; and it seems a misuse of 
language to call me a free agent if my actions are determined by a 
transcendental Ego who is independent of the circumstances inside 
me — that is *to say, of my character. The expression “ free will” 
has unfortunately been imported into mental science from a theo- 
logical controversy rather different from the one we are now con- 
sidering. It is surely too much to expect that good and serviceable 
English words should be sacrificed to a phantom. 

In an admirable book, The Methods of Ethics, Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick has stated with supreme fairness and impartiality both 
sides of this question. After setting forth the “ almost overwhelm- 
ing cumulative proof ” of uniformity in human action, he says that 
it seems “ more than balanced by a single argument on the other 
side : the immedi^e affirmation of consciousness in the moment of 
deliberate volition.” “ No amount of experience of the sway of 
motives ever tends to make me distrust my intuitive consciousness 
that in resolving after deliberation I exercise free choice as to which 
of the motives acting upon me Bhall prevail.” 

The only answer to this argument is that it is not “ on the other 
side.” There is no doubt about the deliveranCe of consciousness; 
and even if our powers of self-observation had not been acute enough 
to discover it, the existence of some choice between motives would 
be proved by the existence of vaso-motor nerves. But perhaps the 
most instructive way of meeting arguments of this kind is to inquire 
what consciousness ought to say in order that its deliverances may 
be of any use in the controversy. It is affirmed, on the side of, uni- 
formity, that the feelings in my consciousness in the moment of 
voluntary choice have been preceded by facts out of my conscious- 
ness which are related to them in a uniform manner, so that if the 
(I) Metaphysio of Ethios, chap. iii. 
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previous facts had been accurately known the voluntary choice* 
might have been predicted. On the other side this is denied. To 
be of any use in the controversy, then, the immediate deliverance of 
my consciousness must be competent to assure me of the non-exist- 
ence of something which by hypothesis is not in my consciousness. 
Given an absolutely dark room, can my sense of sight assure me that 
there is no one but myself in it ? Can my sense of hearing assure 
me that nothing inaudible is going on ? As little can the imme- 
diate deliverance of my consciousness assure me that the uniformity 
of nature does not apply to human actions. 

It is perhaps necessary, in connection with this question, to refer 
to that singular Materialism of high authority and recent date which 
makes consciousness a physical agent, “ correlates ” it with Light 
and Nerve-force, and so reduces it to an objective phenomenon. 
This doctrine is founded on a common and very useful mode of 
speech, in which we say, for example, that a good fire is a source of 
pleasure on a cold day, and that a man’s feeling of chill may make 
him run to it. But so also we say that the sun rises and sets every 
mom and night, although the man in the moon sees clearly that this 
is due to the rotation of the earth. One cannot be pedantic all day. 
But if we cboose for once to be pedantic, the matter is hl’ter all very 
simple. Suppose that I am made to run by a feeling of chill. When 
I begin to move my leg, I may observe if I like a double series of 
facts. I have the feeling of effort, the sensation of motion in my 
leg ; I feel the pressure of my foot on the ground. Along with this 
I may see with my eyes, or feel with my hands, the motion of my 
leg as a material object. The first series of facts belongs to me 
alone ; the second may be equally observed by anybody else. The 
mental series began first ; I willed to move my leg before I saw it 
move. But when I know more about the matter, I can trace the 
material series further back, and find nerve messages going t§ the 
muscles of my leg to make it move. But I had a feeling of chill 
before I chose to move my leg. Accordingly, I can find nerve mes- 
sages, excited by the contraction due to the low temperature, going 
to my brain from «the chilled skin. Assuming the uniformity of 
nature, I carry forward and backward both the mental and the 
material series. A uniformity is observed in each, and a parallelism 
is observed between them, whenever observations can be mode. But 
sometimes one series is known better, and sometimes the other ; so 
that in telling a story we quite naturally speak sometimes of mental 
facts and sometimes of material facts. A feeling of chill made a 
man run ; strictly speaking, the nervous disturbance which coexisted 
with that feeling of chill made him run, if we want to talk about 
material facts; or the feeling of chill produced the form, of sub- 
Oonsciousness which coexists with the motion of legs, if we want to 
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talk about mental facts. But we know nothing about the special 
nervous disturbance which coexists with a feeling of chill, because it 
has not yet been localized in the brain ; and we know nothing about 
the form of suboonsciousness which coexists with the motion of legs ; 
although there is very good reason for believing in the existence of 
both. So we talk about the feeling of chill and the running, because 
in one case we know the mental side, and in the other the 
material side. A man might show me a picture of the battle of 
Gravelotte, and say, “ You can’t see the battle, because it is all over, 
but there is a picture of it.” And then ho might put a chassepot 
into my hand, and say, “We could not represent the whole con- 
struction of a chassepot in the picture, but you can examine this one, 
and find it 00!.” If I now insisted on mixing up the two modes of 
communication of knowledge, if I expected that the chassepots in 
the picture would go off, and said that the one in my hand was 
painted on heavy canvas, I should bo acting exactly in the spirit of 
the now materialism. For the material facts are a representation or 
symbol of the mental facts, just as a picture is a representation or 
symbol of a •battle. And my own mind is a reality from which I 
can judge by analogy of the realities represented by other men’s 
brains, just as the chassepot in my hand is a reality from which I 
can judge by analogy of the ehassepots represented in the picture. 
When, therefore, we ask, “ What is the physical link between the 
ingoing message from chilled skin and the outgoing message which 
moves the leg ?” and the answer is, “ A man’s Will,” we have as 
much right to be amused as if we had asked our friend with the 
picture wliat pigment was used in painting the cannon in the fore- 
ground, and received the answer, “ Wrought iron.” It will be found 
excellent practice in the mental operations required by this doctrine 
to imagine a train, the forepart of which is an engine and three 
carriages linked with iron couplings, and the hind part three other 
carriages linked with iron couplings; the bond between the two 
parts being made out of the sentiments of amity subsisting between 
the stoker and the guard. 

To sum up ; the uniformity of nature in human actions has been 
denied on the ground that it takes away responsibility, that it is con- 
tradicted by the testimony of consciousness, and that there is a phy- 
sical correlation between mind and matter. Wc have replied that 
the uniformity of nature is necessary to responsibility, that it is 
affirmed by the testimony of consciousness whenever consciousness is 
competent to testify, and that matter is the phenomenon or symbol 
of which mind or quasi-mind is the symbolized and represented 
thing. We are now freo to continue our inquiries on the supposi- 
tion that nature is uniform. 

We began by describing the moral sense of an Englishman. JSTo 
doubt the description would serve very well for the more civilized 
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nations of Europe ; most closely for Germans and Dutch. But th? 
fact that we can speak in this way discloses that there is more than 
one moral sense, and that what I feel to be right another man may 
feel to be wrong. Thus we cannot help asking whether there is 
any reason for preferring one moral sense to another ; whether the 
question, “Wliat is right to do ?” has in any one set of circura- 
stances a single answer which can be definitely known. 

Now clearly in the first rough sense of the word this is not true. 
What is right for me to do now, feceing that I am here with a certain 
character, and a certain moral sense as part of it, is just what I feel 
to be right. The jndividual conscience is, in the moment of volition, 
the only possible judge of what is right ; there is no conflicting 
claim. But if we are deliberating about the future, we know that 
we can modify our conscience gradually by associating with certain 
people, reading certain books, and paying attention to certain ideas and 
feelings; and wo may ask ourselves, “ How shull wc modify our con- 
science, if at all ? what kind of conscience shull we try to get ? 
what is the best conscience ? ” Wc may ask similar questions about 
our sense of taste. There is no doubt at present that the nicest 
things to me are the things I like ; but I know that I can train 
myself to like some things and disliko others, and that 'things whieh 
are very nasty at one time may come to be great delicacies at 
another. I may ask, “ How shall I train myself? What is the 
best taste ? 99 And this leads very naturally to putting the question 
in another form, namely, “What is> taste good for ? what is the pur- 
pose or function of taste? ” We should probably find as the answer 
to that question that the purpose or function of taste is to discrimi- 
nate wholesome food from unwholesome; that it is a matter of 
stomach and digestion. It will follow from this that the best taste 
is that which prefers wholesome food, and that by cultivating a pre- 
ference for wholesome and nutritious tilings 1 shall be trainipg my 
palate in the way it should go. In just the same way our question 
about the best conscience will resolve itself into a question about 
the purpose or function of the conscience — why wc have got it, and 
what it is good for.* 

Now to my mind the simplest and clearest and most profound 
philosophy that was ever written upon this subject is to he found in 
the 2nd and 3rd chapters of Mr. Darwin's “Descent of Man.” 
In these chapters it appears that just as most physical character- 
istics of organisms have been evolved and preserved because they 
were useful to the individual in the struggle for existence against 
other individuals and other species, so this particular feeling has 
been evolved and preserved because it is useful to the tribe or com- 
munity in the struggle for existence against other tribes, and against 
the environment as a whole. The function of conscience is the pre- 
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serration of the tribe as a tribe. And we shall rightly train our 
consciences if we learn to approve those actions which tend to' the 
advantage of the community in the struggle for existence. 

There are here some words, however, which require careful defini- 
tion. And first the word purpose . A thing serves a purpose when 
it is adapted to some end ; thus a corkscrew is adapted to the end of 
extracting corks from bottles, and our lungs are adapted to the end 
of respiration. We may say that the extraction of corks is the pur- 
pose of the corkscrew, and that respiration is the purpose of the 
lungs. But here we shall have used the word in two different 
senses. A man made the corkscrew with a purpose in his mind, and 
he knew and intended that it should be used for pulling out corks. 
But nobody made our lungs with a purpose in his mind, and intended 
that they should be used for breathing. The respiratory apparatus 
was adapted to its purpose by natural selection — namely, by the 
gradual preservation of better and better adaptations, and the killing 
off of the worse and imperfect adaptations. In using the word pur- 
pose for the result of this unconscious process of adaptation by sur- 
vival of the’fittesi, I know that I am somewhat extending its ordi- 
nary sense, which implies consciousness. But it seems to me that 
on the score* of convenience there is a great deal to be said for this 
extension of meaning. We want a word to express the adaptation 
of means to an end, whether involving consciousness or not ; the 
word purpose will do very well, and the adjective purposive has 
already been used in this sense. But if the use is admitted, we 
must distinguish two kinds of purpose. There is the unconscious 
purpose which is attained l>y natural selection, in which no con- 
sciousness need be concerned ; and there is the conscious purpose of 
an intelligence which designs a thing that it may sor\o to do some- 
thing which he desires to be done. The distinguishing mark of this 
second kind, design or conscious purpose, is that in the conscious- 
ness of the agent there is an image or symbol of the end which he 
desires, and this precedes and determines the use of the means. Thus 
the man who first, invented a corkscrew must have previously known 
that corks were in bottles, and have desired to get them out. We 
may describe this if we like in terms of matter, and say that a pur- 
pose of the second kind implies a complex nervous system, in which 
there can be formed an image or symbol of the end, and that this 
symbol determines the use of the means. The nervous image or- 
symbol of anything is that mode of "working of part of my brain 
which goes on simultaneously and is correlated with ray thinking of 
the thing. 

Aristotle defines an organism as that in which the part exists for 
the sake of the whole. It is not that the existence of the part 
depends on the existence of the whole, for every whole exists only 

VOL. XVIII. n.s, 3 II 
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as an aggregate of parts related in a certain way ; but that the shape 
.and nature of the part are determined by the wants of the whole. 
Thus the shape and nature of my foot are what they are, not for the 
sake of my foot itself, but for the sake of my whole body, and 
because it wants to move about. That which the part has to do for 
the whole is called its function. Thus the function of my foot is to 
support me, and assist, in locomotion. Not all the nature of the part 
is necessarily for the sake of the whole ; the comparative callosity of 
the skin of my sole is for the protection of my foot itself. 

Society is an organism, and man in society is part of an organism 
according to this definition, in so far as some portion of the nature 
of man is what it is for the sake of the whole — society. Now con- 
science is such a portion of the nature of man, and its function is the 
preservation of society in the struggle for existence. We may he 
able to define this function more closely when we know more about 
the way in which conscience tends to preserve society. 

Next let us endeavour to make precise the meaning of the 
words community and society. It is clear that at different times 
men may be divided into groups of greater or less extent — tribes, 
clans, families, nations, towns. If a certain number of clans are 
struggling for existence, that portion of the conscience will be 
developed which tends to the preservation of the clan ; so, if towns or 
families -are struggling, we shall get a moral sense adapted to the 
advantage of the town or the family. In this way different portions 
of the moral sense may be developed at different stages of progress. 
Now it is clear that for the purpose of the conscience, the word com- 
munity at any time will mean a group of that size and nature which 
is being selected or not selected for survival as a whole. Selection 
may be going on at the same time among many different kinds of 
groups. And ultimat ely the moral sense will be composed of various 
portions relating to various groups, the function or purpose of each 
portion being the advantage of that group to which it relates in the 
struggle for existence. Thus we have a sense of family duty, of 
municipal duty, of national duty, and of duties towards all mankind. 

It is to be noticed that part of the nature of a smaller group may 
be what it is for the sake of a larger group to which it belongs ; and 
then we may speak of the function of the smaller group. Thus it 
appears probable that the family, in the form in which it now exists 
among us, is determined by the good of the nation ; and we may say 
that the function of the family is to promote the advantage of the 
nation or larger society in some certain ways. But I do not think it 
would be right to follow Auguste Comte in speaking of the function 
of humanity ; because humanity is obviously not a part of any larger 
organism for whose sake it is what it is. 

Now that we have cleared up the meanings of some of our words. 
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vre are still a great way from the definite solution of our question, 
4i What is the best conscience P or what ought I to think right P 99 For 
we do not yet know what is for the advantage of the community in 
the struggle for existence. If we choose to learn by the analogy of 
an individual organism, we may see that no permanent or 
answer can be given, because the organism grows in consequence of 
the struggle, and develops new wants while it is satisfying the old 
ones. But at any given time it has quite enough to do to keep alive 
and to avoid dangers and diseases. So we may expect that the wants 
and even the necessities of the social organism will grow with its 
growth, and that it is impossible to predict what may tend in the 
distant future to its advantage in the struggle for existence. But 
still, in this vague and general statement of the functions of con- 
science, we shall find that we have already established a great deal. 

In the first place, right is an affair of the community, and must 
not be referred to anything else. To go back to our analogy of 
taste : if I tried to persuade you that the best palate was that which 
preferred things pretty to look at, you might condemn me d priori 
without any fexperience, by merely knowing that taste is an affair of 
stomach and digestion — that its function is to select wholesome food. 
And so, if any one tries to persuade us that the best conscience is 
that which thinks it right to obey the will of some individual, as a 
deity or a monarch, ho is condemned d prion in the very nature of right 
and wrong. In order that the worship of a deity may be consistent 
with natural ethics, he must be regarded as the friend and helper of 
humanity, and his character must be judged from his actions by a 
moral standard which is independent of him. And this, it must be 
admitted, is the position which has been taken by most English 
divines, as long as they were Englishmen first and divines after- 
wards. The worship of a deity who is represented as unfair or 
unfriendly to any portion of the community is a wrong thing, how- 
ever great may be the threats and promises by which it is com- 
mended. And still worse, the reference of right and wrong to his 
arbitrary will as a standard, the diversion of the allegiance of the 
moral sense from the community to him, is the Ynost insidious and 
fatal of social diseases. It was against this that the Teutonic 
conscience protested in the Reformation. Again, in monarchical 
countries, in order that allegiance to the sovereign may be consistent 
with natural ethics, he must be regarded as the servant and symbol 
of the national unity, capable of rebellion and punishable for it. 
And this has been the theory of the English constitution from time 
immemorial. 

The first principle of natural ethics, then, is the sole and supreme 
allegiance of conscience to the community. I venture to call this 
piety, in accordance with the older meaning of the. word. Even if it 

3 h 2 
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should turn out impossible to sever it from the unfortunate associa- 
tions which have clung to its later meaning, still it seems worth 
while to try. 

An immediate deduction from our principle is that there are no 
self-regarding virtues properly so called ; those qualities which tend 
to the advantage and preservation of the individual being only 
morally right in so far as they make him a more useful citizen. And 
this conclusion is in some cases of great practical importance. The 
virtue of purity, for example, attains in this way a fairly exact 
definition : purity in a man is that course of conduct which makes 
him to be a good husband and father, in a woman that which makes 
her to be a good wife and mother, or which helps other people so to 
prepare and keep themselves. It is easy to sec how many false 
ideas and pernicious precepts are swept away by even so simple a 
definition as that. 

Next, we may fairly define our position in regard to that moral 
system which has deservedly found favour with the great mass of our 
countrymen. In the common statement of utilitarianism, the end of 
right action is defined to be the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. It seems to me that the reason and the ample justification 
of the success of this system is that it explicitly sets forth the com- 
munity as the object of moral allegiance. But our determination of 
the purpose of the conscience will oblige us to make a change in the 
statement of it. Happiness is not the end of right action. My 
happiness is of no use to the community except in so far as it makes 
me a more efficient citizen ; that is to say, it is rightly desired as a 
means and not as an end. The end may be described as the greatest 
efficiency of all citizens as such. No doubt happiness will in the 
long run accrue to the community as a consequence of right conduct; 
but the right is determined independently of the happiness, and, as 
Plato says, it is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong . 1 * 

In conclusion, I would add some words on the relation of Veracity 
to the first principle of Piety. It is clear that veracity is founded 
on faith in man ; you tell a man the truth when you can trust him 
with it and are nof afraid. This perhaps is made more evident by 
considering the case of exception allowed by all moralists — namely, 
that if a man asks you the way with a view to committing, a murder, 
it is right to tell a lie and misdirect him. The reason why he must 
not have the truth told him is that he would make a bad use of it, 
he cannot be trusted with it. About these cases of exception an 
important remark must be made in passing. When we hoar that a 
man has told a lie under such circumstances, we are indeed ready to 

(1) The wo*d altruism deems to me unfortunate, because the community (my neigh- 
bour} is to he regarded not as other, hut as myself. I have endeavoured to defend this 
view elsewhere. 
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admit that for once it was right, memonge admirable ; but we always 
have a sort of feeling that it must not occur again. And the same 
thing applies to cases of conflicting obligations, when for example 
the family conscience and the national conscience disagree. In such 
<jases no general rule can be laid down ; wo have to choose the less of 
two evils ; but this is not right altogether in the same sense aB it is 
right to speak the truth. There is something wrong in the circum- 
stances that we should have to choose an evil at all. The actual 
course to be pursued will vary with the progress of society ; that 
evil which at first was greater will become less, and in a perfect 
society the conflict will be resolved into harmony. But meanwhile 
these cases of exception must be carefully kept distinct from the 
straightforward cases of right and wrong, and they always imply an 
obligation to mend the circumstances if we can. 

Veracity to an individual is not only enjoined by piety in virtue 
of the obvious advantage which attends a straightforward and mutu- 
ally trusting community as compared with others, but also because 
deception is in all cases a personal injury. Still more is this true of 
veracity to tfic community itself. The conception of the universe or 
aggregate oi t beliefs which forms the link between sensation and 
action for each individual is a public and not a private matter; it is 
formed by society and for society. Of what, enormous importance it 
is to the community that this should be a true conception I need not 
attempt to describe. Now to the attainment of this true conception 
two things are necessary. 

First, if we study the history of those methods by which true 
beliefs and false beliefs have been attained, we shall see that it is our 
duty to guide our beliefs by inference from experience on the 
assumption of uniformity of nature and consciousness in other men, 
and by this only . Only upon this moral basis can the foundations of 
the empirical method be justified. 

Secondly, voracity to the community depends upon faith in man. 
Surely I ought to be talking platitudes when I say that it is not 
English to tell a man a lie, or to suggest, a lie by your silence or your 
actions, because you are afraid that he is not prepared for the truth, 
because you don’t quite know what he will do when he knows it, 
because perhaps after all this lie is a better thing for him than the 
truth would be ; this same man being all the time an honest fellow- 
citizen whom you have every reason to trust. Surely I have heard 
that this craven crookedness is the object of our national detestation. 
And yet it is constantly whispered that it would be dangerous to 
divulge certain truths to the masses. u I know the whole thing is 
untrue : but then it is so useful for the people ; you don’t know what 
harm you might do by shaking their faith in it.” Crooked ways 
are none the less crooked because they are meant to deceive great 
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masses of people instead of individuals. If a thing is true, let us all 
believe it, rich and poor, men, women, and children. If a thing is 
untrue, let us all disbelieve it, rich and poor, men, women, and 
children. Truth is a thing to be shouted from the housetop, not to 
be whispered oyer rose-water after dinner when the ladies are gone 
away. 

Even in those whom I would most reverence, who would shrink 
with horror from such actual deception as I have just mentioned, I 
find traces of a want of faith in man. Even that noble thinker, to 
whom we of this generation owe more than I can tell, seemed to say 
in one of his posthumous essays that in regard to questions of great 
public importance we might encourage a hope in excess of the evi- 
dence (which would infallibly grow into a belief and defy evidence) 
if we found that life was made easier by it. As if wo should not 
lose infinitely more by nourishing a tendency to falsehood than wo 
could gain by the delusion of a pleasing fancy. Life must first 
of all be made straight and true; it may get easier through the 
help this brings to the commonwealth. And the great historian 
of materialism 1 says that the amount of false belief necessary to 
morality in a given society is a matter of taste. I cannot believe 
that any falsehood whatever is necessary to morality. It cannot be 
true of my race and yours that to keep ourselves from becoming 
scoundrels we must needs believe a lie. The sense of right grew up 
among healthy men and was fixed by the practice of comradeship. 
It has never had help from phantoms and falsehoods, and it never 
can want any. By faith in man and piety towards man we have 
taught each other the right hitherto ; with faith in man and piety 
towards man we shall never more depart from it. 

TV. K. Cj.iffohd. 


(1) Lange, Geschichte ties Matcrialismus. 
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Chapter I. 

THE COAST. 

44 When creeping carefully along the beach 
The mouth of a green’ river did they roach, 

Cleaving the sands, and on the yellow bar 
The salt waves and the fresh waves were tyt war.” 

Morris. 

“ ’Tcs known, at least it should be,” that Surinam, geographically 
indicated by the easterly slice of Guiana placed between our own 
South American possessions on the one side and French Cayenne on 
the other, is up to the present day under Dutch rule ; while Derae- 
rara, or, to speak more correctly, the broad British territory that 
includes in one the three provinces of Berbice, Demerara, and Esse- 
quibo, was, lill a comparatively recent period, Dutch also. Now I 
had often heard it affirmed that the immense superstructure of 
prosperity raised by British energy on the shores of Demerara owed 
its oft-tried solidity, if not in whole, at least in no inconsiderable 
part, to the well-devised foundation work bequeathed us as a parting 
legacy by our Batavian predecessors. Our form of administration is 
Dutch, so said my informants, our local institutions Dutch, our sea- 
walls are Dutch, our canals, our sluices, the entire system of irrigation 
and drainage from which the land derives its unparalleled fertility 
and wo our wealth, all are Dutch ; we have made English use of 
these things, no doubt, and the merit of that use is ours ; but the 
merit of the things themselves is not all our own, it belongs rather 
to those who first created them and gave them to the land. 

How fur might this be true? Colonial success amid the many 
failures recorded and yet recording in these very regions must be, 
every one will admit, a phenomenon, the sources of which would be 
well worth discovery ; and here before me was tin instance ready to 
hand, and a cause assigned. Why not investigate its correctness ? 
There was time at disposal, and from Georgetown to Paramaribo is 
no great distance. Besides, I had already received assurance of a 
hearty welcome from his Excellency Van Sypcsteyn, the representa- 
tive of Dutch Majesty in Surinam ; and an invitation of the sort, 
when combined with that chiefest of all factors in life’s calculations, 
neighbourhood, made the present occasion doubly favourable. So I 
readily determined to follow up my Demeraran visit by another to a 
region which, while in natural respects hardly differing for good or 
evil from British Guiana, had all along remained under Batavian 
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mastership ; and where consequently the original institutions of our 
own acquired colony might be conveniently studied unmodified, or 
nearly so, by foreign influences and change of rule. 

From Georgetown eastward, an excellent carriage road runs 
parallel to the coast, though at some distance from it inland ; the 
drive is a pleasant one, traversing a varied succession of large estates 
and populous villages, interrupted here and there by patches of 
marsh and wood, till the journey ends on the western bank of a 
full-flowing river, the Berbicc ; beyond which lies the small town of 
the same name, not far from the Anglo-Batavian frontier. Here 
official kindness ha<J arranged for my further progress, by putting at 
my disposal the trim little Revenue schooner Gazelle , that now lay 
at anchor off the lower town-wharf, waiting to take me for a cruise 
of a hundted and fifty miles; such being the distance interposed 
between the harbour of Berbice and the mouth of the Surinam River, 
where rises the capital of Dutch Guiana. 

A sailing craft, however small, if in good trim, dean, possessed of 
a comfortable cabin, and under a steady beam- wind, all which advan- 
tages were combined in the present instance, is a wolcbmc change 
from the inevitable smoke, crowding, noise, oily smell, and ceaseless 
roll of the largest and finest steamer ever propelled by ‘engine. In 
the present instance, the crew of the Gazelle was to a man composed 
of Creole, that is, colonial born, negroes ; indeed the pilot’s memory 
reached back to the time when the terms negro and slave w r ere 
identical in his owm person, as in the majority of his Guiana brethren. 
Civil, cheerful, and obliging, as the descendants of Ham, despite of 
their ill-conditioned father’s bad example, usually are, they were 
also, what for a voyage like this amid sand-banks and shoals w r as of 
more importance, good seamen, and the captain in charge a good 
navigator, though a black one. 

“ I would rather by any amount have a black crew than a*white 
one under my orders/’ is a remark which T have heard made by 
many and many a West Indian sea-captain, lamenting over the 
insubordination, drunkenness, and other offences of his men. And 
in fact negroes, like* their half-cousins the Arabs, have naturally in 
themselves the making of excellent seamen, active, handy, and daring, 
besides being far more amenable to the restraints of discipline, and 
less so to the seductions of the brandy or rum bottle, than the average 
material of which white crews are nowadays formed. And should 
our own strangely scattered and disunited West Indian possessions 
ever realise among themselves the ideal “ cluster of small states,” the 
not unreasonable hope of other statesmen besides the romantic 
descendant of the Contarinis, such a confederacy might even more 
easily recruit her indispensable navy than her less necessary standing 
army from among the black Creoles of her own islands and coasts. 
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A brisk wind was blowing, and the white cloud-drift scudding 
before the Atlantic trade-wind over the pale blue vault had in it 
something more akin to a Mediterranean than to a tropical sky, as 
we weighed anchor, and taking advantage of the seaward ebb, cleared 
out of the narrow channel alongside of the low bush-grown shoal 
that lies athwart the Berbice mouth, and bears, in common with 
countless other small islets and rocks of these latitudes, the name of 
Crab Island. The crab here in question is not the dainty crustacean 
of our seas, but the hideous land-crab, known to the students of 
Roderick Random and Tom Cringle ; a monster that may be eaten 
by such, and such only, as are stomach- proof agiynst the unpleasant 
associations of burial-grounds and carrion* Soon the tall, formal, 
semi-Batavian houses of Berbice, and its yet taller market tower, or 
look-out, — for every town hereabouts has within its circle one of these 
at least, to serve for a beacon to the seafarer, and a watch-place 
whence notice can be given in case of fire or any other sudden danger 
threatening the townsmen themselves, — had disappeared from our 
view behind river-bend and forest ; and by noon we were afloat on 
the open sect. 

The open, but “ not the blue;” much less the typical “black 
water ” of life deep Atlantic. From the Orinoco to the Amazon the 
aqueous fringe of the South American coast is a shallow, muddy, 
brackish, ochery sort of composition, which overspreads an almost 
imperceptible downward slope of alluvial deposit, that reaches out 
seaward for ten, fifteen, twenty, or even more miles, and bears 
witness to the prodigious volumes of water poured unceasingly, with 
little difference of month or season, by the countless rivers of the 
great, Southern Continent into tlio ocean beyond. As wo slowly 
made our way up along the coast, tacking and re-tacking against the 
unvarying trade-breeze, broad gaps in the monotonous line of low 
brown forest, the shore horizon on our left, successively indicated the 
mouth of one or other of these great streams, many among which, 
nor those by any means the largest, equal or exceed the Severn and 
the Garonne in length of course and copiousness of flow. Of the 
latter in particular a further intimation was given by the tossing of 
our ship where the strong river current, felt far out to sea, crossed 
and thwarted the regular succession of waves as they rolled slowly 
on from the open Atlantic, and roughened them into whitening 
breakers. 

From the outlet of the Corentyn, that acts as boundary between 
British and Dutch Guiana, to the mouth of the Surinam River itself* 
hardly anything beside these wide gaps in the forest margin, and 
the corresponding breaker patches out at sea, occurs to vary the 
monotony of yellow waves and level forest-line, that by its utter 
sameness wearies the eye and depresses the spirits of the voyager* 
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“ What a contrast,” may that same voyager not improbably say 
to himself, “ is the Dutch shore to the coast of British Guiana 1 ” 
There the view by sea or land is not particularly picturesque, to be 
sure ; but, to make up for the want of beauty, we have the prospect 
scarce less pleasurable to the mind, if not to the eye, of a close 
succession of tall chimneys, each with its flaunting smoke-pennon, 
along the whole length of the southern horizon from Bcrbice to the 
Pomeroon, or near it, proclaiming an almost continuous cultivation, 
and the triumphs of the industry that has transformed a “ lonely 
mud-bank, once productive of nothing but alligators, snakes, and 
mosquitoes,” into a thriving, populous, wealth-coining colony. Here, 
on the contrary, not a chimney, not a construction of any sort, over- 
tops the impenetrable mangrove growth of the shore ; scarcely, and 
at distant intervals, does an irregular wreath of blue vapour, curling 
above the forest, tell its tale of clearing and habitation. Whence the 
traveller may, if so minded, deduce the further conclusion of the 
inferiority of the Batavian race to the British, of Dutch colonization 
to English, etc., etc., etc., Q. E. I). 

But this conclusion, like many others drawn at first sight, would 
break down on closer inspection of the premises ; and, first of all, 
because the two coasts, however much like each other when seen 
from five or six miles’ distance out to sea, are in reality very unlike ; 
so much so indeed that neither for praise nor blame can any correct 
comparison be made between them. For throughout the whole, or 
very nearly the whole, breadth of British Guiana, a wide swamp 
district, lower itself than the average sea-level, and in consequence very 
difficult if not impossible to drain, cuts off the available land-strip of 
the coast itself from the firm but distant high lands of the interior, 
and by so doing confines the choicest sugar-producing tracts of the 
colony to the immediate vicinity of the shore, where they are all 
’arranged side by side in a long but narrow strip, hemmed in between 
the ocean to the north and the almost equally unmanageable morass 
on the south. In Dutch Guiana, on the contrary, a rise, slight but 
sufficient, of the continental level, has thrust forward the swamp 
region from the interior down to the very shore, where it forms a 
barrier behind which the sugar lands and estates ensconce them- 
selves with no particular background, until perhaps the worthy 
Brazilians condescend to define their frontier, which as yet they 
seem in no hurry to do, and thus remain for the most part out of 
sight of the seafarer, though not out of easy reach of river com- 
munication. 1 

This invisibility from the sea and those who go down to their 
business in the great waters was by no means on adverse circumstance ; 
on the contrary, it was a very desirable one to the old Dutch settlers 
throughout the seventeenth and even during the eighteenth century. 
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For those were days when many a gallant Captain Morgan, Captain 
French, or Captain Cutthroat whatever, would hail his on the 
look-out, as their piratical bark hugged tho coast on her way to the 
golden plunder of the Spanish Main, ready enough to shorten sail 
and let down the boats, had any tempting indication of hoarded 
Batavian wealth, whether in produce or in coin, appeared within the 
limits of a long-shore raid. But the case was different so long as the 
dense bush-barrier defended what it concealed; and tho river 
estuaries, however frequent and wide, afforded no better prospect to 
the would-be plunderers than that of a difficult and perhaps distant 
navigation up stream, far from their comrades in tlie ships at sea, 
with the additional probabilities of meeting with a fort or two on the 
way (o bar their passage*. And thus, throughout the worst days of 
piratic menace, the hoards of Butch Guiana remained, with one 
exception to be mentioned hereafter, unpillaged, chiefly because 
unseen ; while the more patent treasures of the Frenchman and 
the Spaniard were harried to enrich the coffers, or decorate the 
Pollys and Betsvs, of* these lawless heroes of the Caribbean deeps. 

The age of pirates and buccaneers is past, and even from regular 
naval invasion a West Indian eolony, under the present circum- 
stances of warfare, lias little to fear. But independently of the 
mischief-makers, whom of old times it brought on its waves, the sea 
of this const is itself a troublesome and occasionally a dangerous 
neighbour to the planter and his labours. Whether it is that the 
north-eastern side of this great continent is in very truth slowly 
sinking, as runs the ominous verdict of not a few grave scientific 
judges ; or whether, as 1 found to be the prevalent opinion among 
the long-shore men themselves, some secular deflection of winds and 
currents yearly brings a heavier volume of water to war against the 
unprotected low-lying land, I know not ; but this much is certain, 
that the sea encroaches more and more, and that every equinoctial 
spring-tide, in particular, is signalled by a wider and more perilous 
invasion of the watery enemy, and bears bis usurpations ever farther 
over forest and plain. 

Whatever the cause, aqueous or terrene, itft effects are only too 
certain ; and a woeful example was soon before our eyes, when, after 
not many hours’ cruise, we anchored off the little town, or, to speak 
more truly, remnant of a town, called Nikerie. The name is, I 
believe, like most of the names hereabouts, Indian, the meaning of 
course unknown. The district, which is also denominated Nikerie, 
lies immediately to tho S east of the Corentyu River, and is thus the 
nearest of all to the British territory. It contains at the present 
day, as official returns tell us, nine estates, comprising between them " 
2,882 acres of cultivated soil. Tho number was formerly greater, but 
no portion of the colony suffered so much from the emancipation crisis, 
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and the other causes of discouragement and depression, from which 
wealthier and more favoured colonies are only now beginning to 
recover, and that slowly. 

The estates, mostly cane or cocoa, are all situated at some distance 
inland up the river, safely sheltered behind the tangled mangrove 
fringe. Where goods have to be shipped, remoteness from the sea- 
coast is of course an inconvenience ; yet with this the colonists long 
preferred to put up rather than deviate from their traditionary rule. 
But when, at the opening of the present century, the British lion, 
jealous lest so choice a morsel as Dutch Guiana should fall into the 
jaws of the ravenous French Republic and still more ravenous 
Empire, temporarily extended a protective paw over these regions, 
a new order of things prevailed for a time, and an unwonted self- 
confidence took in more than one instance the place of prudential 
caution. Under these novel auspices the seemingly eligible site of 
the Nikerie River mouth was not likely to he passed over, and soon a 
flourishing little town, with streets, shops, stores, churches, public 
buildings, and the rest, arose and dilated itself on the western 
point, to the great advantage of commerce, and for awllile bravely 
held its own. 

But wisdom was before long justified of her Batavian children ; 
and the failure of the foreign experiment — a woeful failure ! — is now 
almost complete. It was afternoon when we made the port ; as we 
cautiously threaded our way between sand-bank and shoal, before 
coming to anchor, we passed a broad triangular space of shallow 
water, lashed into seething waves by wind and current, where, a few 
feet under the surface, lies what was once the busy area of populous 
streets. Meanwhile the breakers, not content with the mischief 
already done, continue ceaselessly tearing away the adjoining land 
bit by bit. Right in front, a large house, left an empty shell without 
doors or window -frames by its fugitive inhabitants, is on the*point 
of sinking and disappearing among the waters that unopposed wash 
to and fro through the ground-floor. Close by the victorious sea has 
invaded the gardens of the neighbouring dwellings, and will evi- 
dently soon take possession of the buildings themselves ; their base- 
ment work is rotten with the salt spray. Farther on, a few isolated 
fragments of what was once a carefully-constructed sea-dam rise like 
black specks among the yeasty waters ; and the new earth-wall 
built to protect what yet remains of Nikerie has a desponding make- 


shift look, as if aware that it will not have long to wait for its turn 
of demolition. Within its circuit a large, handsome, and solidly- 
built church, now perilously near the water’s edge ; a commodious 
court-house, where the magistrate of the district presides; a few 
private dwelling-houses, and three or four grog-shops— stand ranged 
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roll, resignedly awaiting the steady advance of the tide. The wind 
was high, and the roar of the waves, as they burst impatiently on 
the dwindling remnant of what was once the Nikerie promontory, 
sounded in the dusky evening air like a knell of doom. 

There are many sad sights in this sad world, but few give the 
beholder so dreary a feeling of helpless melancholy as does a town 
in the act and process of being washed away hy the sea. The forces 
are so unequal, the destruction so wasteful and so complete. 
Fortunately at Nikerie, however, except for the loss, such as it is, 
of some acres of sand-bank, and as much building material as the 
inhabitants do not think it worth their while .to carry away, no 
great harm is being done. Already the situation of a new emporium 
for the sugar and other produce of the estates has been marked 
out further up the river, and the rise of the level ground, which is 
hero more rapid than to the west along the Demerara coast, will 
insure it, with the adjoining cultivated land, from any serious 
risk of Neptunian invasion, for several years to come. Meanwhile 
the spectacle now presented by Nikerie is undoubtedly a depressing 
one to the imagination, if not to the mind ; and I was glad to learn 
that it was the only one of its kind on the Surinam coast. 

Here first’ I heard negroes speaking Dutch ; and I have no doubt 
that they murdered it as ruthlessly as they do the Queen's English 
or the Republic’s French elsewhere. But I will not detain my 
readers with a minute account of the ways and fashions of the 
inhabitants in this Nikerie district, us we shall have the opportunity 
of studying Dutch Guiana life in all its aspects, black, white, or 
coloured, to better advantage farther on. This, however, need not 
hinder our availing ourselves in the meantime, where convenient, of 
the information copiously sup] died by his Excellency Van 
Sypesleyn, who was in youth the talented historian, as now in 
middle age he is the active and intelligent Governor, of Dutch 
Guiana. From official documents it appears that the number of 
sugar factories in the district of Nikerie is five, all of them worked 
hy steam, and giving an annual result of five or six thousand hogs- 
heads of 6ugar, besides sixty thousand gallons of molasses, and about 
as many puncheons of rum ; to which must be added nearly four- 
teen thousand pounds weight of coffee, and three hundred thousand 
of cocoa ; from all which data, wc may safely conclude that the 
2,832 acres of its reclaimed land are neither unfruitful nor badly 
cultivated. Yet the total number of inhabitants only reaches 2,346,. 
more than six hundred of whom are Coolie or Chinese emigrants, 
the remainder are negroes ; here as elsewhere under-population is 
the great stumbling-block in the way of progress. 

It is pitiful to think that out of the ten thousand and more acres, 
all excellent land, conceded by the Dutch Government to the occu- 
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pation of the Nikerie proprietors, hardly more than a fourth has 
been, as the preceding numbers show, brought into actual use. 
Tet it is neither the climate nor the soil that is here in fault. 
How often, not in Nikerie and the remaining districts of Surinam, 
but in St. Yincent, St. Lucia, Trinidad, in almost all these Western 
Edens, nay, even in flourishing Demerara itself, has the image of 
little unpicturesque Barbadoes, unpromising in show, unfavoured by 
nature, yet thriving, prosperous, overstocked, and therefore only 
prosperous because overstocked, recurred to my mind ! Improved 
machinery, Coolies, Chinese, are all of them excellent things each 
in their way, but they cannot make up for the absence of that one 
great requisite of all progress, material or social, a superabundant 
native population. But hpw is it to bo obtained for our own three- 
quarters-empty Islands ? How for Guiana ? IIow r for Surinam P 
Many answers have been given, and more may bo given yet ; but a 
wholly satisfactory one is yet to seek. We will try our luck at the 
solution of this problem farther on. 

And now our trim little craft is once more on the open sea, bound- 
ing from wave to wave as she cleaves her onward way *to the east. 
Sand-banks and mud-banks covered with scarcely more than a fathom 
depth of water, kept us out at a considerable distance from the 
coast ; but had we been nearer wo should have had little to study 
except a dull uniform growth of mangrove and pa rim trees; the 
latter not unlike our own poplars in shape and foliage. Behind 
this woody screen lies the district of Coronie, almost the only 
quarter of Dutch Guiana where cotton, once a favourite speculation, 
especially about the time of the late American war, is now grown. 
So far as soil and climate are concerned, there is no assignable 
reason why it should not be more widely planted ; but agriculture 
and commerce have their vagaries, often not less capricious than 
those of fashion and dress. 

Coronie left behind us, a rougher sea than any we have yet 
encountered gives us notice that we are passing the joint estuary of 
the Coppename and Saramacca Rivers, each the main artery of 
fertile and comparatively speaking populous regions to the south. 

Not far inland by the banks of tho Coppename, though shut out 
from our sight by the forest screen, is a settlement bearing the name of 
Batavia ; and composed exclusively, exception made, I trust, of the 
Government Inspector anti the Doctor, of lepers. A hundred and fifty 
in number, they employ themselves in field labour ; have cottages 
and gardens of their own, and as the disease is painless, qr nearly so, 
they Eve on not unhappily their death in life. The motive for 
keeping them thus apart from every one else is, of course, the idea 
that their malady is contagious ; an idea wide spread, it is true, but 
unsupported by scientific testimony, and probably due to the horror 
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and disgust excited by the sight of so loathsome a disorder. Salt 
fish, the old established slave diet throughout the West Indies, is 
not improbably responsible in many cases, if not most, for the 
disease; though not contagious and hardly even infectious, it is 
certainly hereditary. Improved diet, and above all fresh articles of 
food, put a limit to its ravages,, and give hopes that with proper 
precautions it may ultimately disappear. 

For my part I am not sorry to miss seeing Batavia, but I 
must regret, the invisibility of Groningen, where, near the mouth 
of the Saramacca, a colony of European labourers has been esta- 
blished for several years past. It is one of the many attempts made 
at various times to supplement negro by European field-work ; and 
has, like the German and Irish colonies of Jamaica, and the Portu- 
guese of St. Kitt’s, proved a failure in the main ; though its inevit- 
able non-success as a farm has to a certain extent been compensated 
by the gardeners and artisans whom it has supplied to the capital. 
Something of the same kind has, I believe, taken place elsewhere. 
Field labour and outdoor life arc things, early or late, irreconcilable 
with European vigour, health, and even existence, in the tropical 
new world. Nor are they needed there. Of all which also more 
anon. 

A night and a day have passed since wc quitted the melancholy 
relics of Nikcrie, and we are yet tossing on the turbid waves several 
miles from land. This grows monotonous, and great was my delight 
when on the second evening of our voyage, just as the brief twilight 
deepened into night, we at last sighted, though still at some distance, 
the dull gleam of the liglit.-ship, anchored several miles out to sea, 
off the mouth of the Surinam River. Cautiously, for the shoals are 
many and the current strong, wc made for the signs of harbour, 
known even through the general gloom to our pilot and crew, till 
about midnight we anchored in smooth water just within the entry 
of the mighty stream, here over three miles in width, and took 
shelter behind a long low mangrove-covered land-spit running out 
from the east. 

A wan crescent moon hung dimly over the black forest-line, and 
gleamed on the smooth seaward -flowing water where we lay at 
anchor, waiting the rise of the tide that would not take place till 
after daybreak. Not a sign of human habitation, not a sound of 
beast or bird ; only the low roar of the breakers outside the bar, 
and the ceaseless flapping of the idle rudder against the stempost. 
The air was mild ; and no fear of marsh miasma deterred the crew 
from taking their rest where they lay, each prone on his face along 
the deck. That negroes always sleep face downwards is a fact long 
since observed by Tom Cringle, or rather Michael Scott of Jamaican 
celebrity ; whether his further conjecture that this accounts for the 
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flatness of their noses be correct, let Darwin decide. Night dews, so 
much and so justly dreaded in many parts of the East Indies, seem 
to be of little account in these Indies of the West ; this, to venture a 
guess of my own in turn, may perhaps be owing to the much lesser 
degree of variation here occurring between the diurnal and nocturnal 
temperature. So we waited while our boat's prow pointed steadily 
up stream, in a weird solitude that looked as if it were the world's 
outer frontier land, and the great river the portal to mysterious and 
unexplored regions beyond. 

Morning broke at last. The tide turned, and flowed in, while a 
fresh breeze, with # a sprinkling of light showers on its wings, blew 
from the east, as we hoisted sail for the port of our destination. Very 
soon it became evident, from the objects around us, that the drear 
loneliness we had just left behind extended no farther than the 
immediate margin of the shore, and that we wore in reality entering 
on a region of industry, prosperity, and life. 

What a relief was the change after two days' uniformity of turbid 
water, with nothing but mangrove- grown mud-banks for a horizon ! 
With breeze and tide in our favour, we now went briskiv on, while, 
bend after bend, the river unfolded to our gaze the treasures that lined 
its banks, more varied and more abundant at every turn! Joyfully I 
welcomed first one, then two, then several tall factory chimneys, 
each flaunting on the air its long grey smoke-pennon, silvered in the* 
level sunbeams ; then appeared glimpses of clustered roofs and brick 
walls through the tall trees planted beside them ; boiling-houses, 
distilleries, overseers’ dwellings; and, not far removed from each 
group, rose the tall gabled roof of the Dutch-built residence for 
manager or proprietor, half screened amid the shades of its garden 
grove. Under a bright him, mixed up with glittering foliage, 
overtopped by graceful palms, and canopied by the most dazzling of 
skies, even roofs and chimneys combine with the heauty around them, 
and becomepart of it in their turn. ( >r else it was a long row of cot- 
tages, evidently pattern -built, that announced the presence of (Jodies, 
Indian or Chinese, and implied the prosperity of those who could 
afford to employ such ; while the loss regular roof-lines scattered 
amid the thick garden hushes told of Creole or Surinam-born negro 
labour. Or roofs and sheds, but without the accompaniment of fac- 
tory and chimney, just visible among the boughs of what the inex- 
perienced eye might take for a natural-grown forest, marked the 
cocoa estate, scarce less lucrative in Surinam than the cane-fleld ; or 
perhaps it is a wide green expanse of plantain leaves — colossal 
plantains these— or the belfry of a Moravian school-house, that 
shows over the bank ; canoes, too — some mere hollowed tree-trunks, 
some of larger construction — covered barges, six-oar pleasure- 
boats, sloops with shoulder-of-mutton sails, become more and more 
frequent. 
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So w© sailed on, and before long came on one of the g randest 
eights that nature affords, the junction of two mighty risers. For 
here, at a distance of some eight or nine miles from the sea, the 
Surinam and the Commeweyne Rivers meet together ; the former 
from the south, the latter from the east. It was on their united 
waters that we had sailed thus far. The Surinam, which has, like 
the Demerara, given its name to an entire region, is navigable *by 
vessels drawing ten feet of water for a distance of about one hundred 
miles up stream ; higher yet, rocks and rapids permit only canoes to 
pass.. Its sources lie hid among the forests of the equatorial mountain 
land that forms the watershed of tho yalley of the Amazon, four or 
five degrees farther still to the south ; its breadth for the last forty 
miles, before junction with the Commeweyne, averages above half a 
mile, its depth from thirty to sixty feet. It is the main artery of the 
colony, which indeed was for many years limited to the immediate 
neighbourhood of its banks. The Commeweyne, of shorter course, 
but here, at the junction point, little if at all inferior in breadth 
and depth to the Surinam itself, runs on an inland parallel with 
the eastern poast for a distance of some forty miles ; farther up a 
number of smaller rivers — the Cottica, the Perica, and others — - 
deep, though* narrow streams, unite their waters to form the main 
trunk. 

On the point which divides the two great rivers, a Hindoo ruler of 
the good old times, and before the unkind interference of a low-caste 
government had, Paul-like, commanded widows rather to marry 
than to burn, would doubtless have erected a graceful temple, and 
consecrated the spot to the decorous performance of Suttee. Dutch 
governors, a more practical style of men, utilized the spot by erecting 
on it the fortress of New Amsterdam. Its first stone was laid in 
1734, shortly after the plundering exploits of Cassard and the 
French squadron; its object was evidently the protection of the 
capital from any repetitions of the like visits in future. But though 
Paramaribo, and New Amsterdam too, have since that date twice 
received French, twice English masters within their walls, it has so 
happened that the Fort guns have never had oocasion to pour forth 
any more deadly fire than that of a signal or a salute ; treaties having 
in later times subjected the colony to those changes that hard fight- 
ing brought about in former days. However, the position of New 
Amsterdam is well chosen, the works strong ; and should any future 
age raise up against the Dutch colonies a new Cassard, he would find 
in the batteries enough, and more than enough, to render a bucca- 
neering excursion up to Paramaribo by no means so easy a business 
as of yore. 

We saluted the national flag, and passing close under a very 
respectable battery, exchanged a few words of amicable Dutch with 
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a subaltern, who, at the sight of our Government pennon* had 
hastened down for inquiry to the water's edge. Exempted by his 
courtesy — a pourtesy I have never fouhd wanting in any of his 
Batavian comrades — from the delays of an inspectorial visit, we 
continued our course due south, up the Surinam River ; but the 
breeze had died away, and it was near noon when, after about eight 
miles of slow progress between banks and scenes much like those 
already described, but with a continually increasing denseness of 
estates and cultivation on either side, we approached the capital. 
Gardens, too, small dwelling-houses, and crowded cottages rose 
thicker and thicker into view, a tall Flemish-looking tower glittered 
in the sun, and at last, rounding an abrupt fort-crowned promontory 
on the left river bank, we cast anchor opposite the river quay and 
town-hall of Paramaribo. 


Chapter II. 

44 In the afternoon they camo unto a land 
In which it seemed always afternoon.” 

Tennyson. 

It was not afternoon, in fact it was forenoon, and the sun, though 
mounted high, had not yet throned himself in his meridian tower, 
when, accompanied by those who had come to meet and welcome my 
arrival, I mounted a red brick flight of steps, leading from the 
water’s edge up to the raised quay, and found myself on the threshold 
of the capital of Dutch Surinam. Yet there was something in the 
atmosphere that can only be described as post-meridian ; an influence 
extending over everything around, town and people alike ; nor post- 
meridian only, but distinctly lotophagous, befitting the lotus-eating 
capital of a lotus-eating land, very calm and still, yet very comfort- 
able and desirable withal. 

For what regards the material atmosphere, its heavy warmth even 
at so early an hour as ten or eleven of the morning need excite no 
surprise. Paramaribo stands on the South American map at little 
more than five and a half degrees north of the Equator, and the 
Equator here crosses the immense breadth of the moist plains, 
brimming river-meshes, and dense forests, that constitute nine- 
tenths of the Guionas and Brazil. Fifteen miles at least in a straight 
line, removed 'from the nearest coast, and cut off from the very 
limited sea-breeze of the tropics by intervening belts of plantation 
and thick wood, the air of Paramaribo is not that of wind-swept 
Barbadoes, or dry Antigua, but that of the moistest among all 
Equatorial continents; and may best bo likened to the air of an 
orchid-bonse at Kew and that of a Turkish bath combined. Not, 
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be it well understood, a dry-heated pseudo-Turkish bath of the 
European, kind, but a genuine Hammam of Damascus or Constan- 
tinople. In such an atmosphere Ulysses himself and his crew must, 
after a very short stay, have betaken themselves, in company with 
the natives, to lotus-eating ; it is a duty imposed by the climate, and 
there are many less agreeable duties in the world elsewhere. 

Not that the climate is unhealthy ; quite the reverse. That tall, 
large-made, elderly European gentleman, in a light grey suit, who, 
parasol in hand, grandly saunters by, evidently does so not from any 
want of vigour either in mind or limb, but because a sauntering step 
is more congenial to the place than a brisk one* Those sleek, stout, 
comfortable, glossy negroes loitering in sun or shade appear, and are 
in fact equal, did the occasion require it, to any exertion of which 
human muscle is capable: they are doing nothing in particular, 
because nothing in particular is just now the proper thing to do. 
The town itself, its tall houses, its wide streets, its gardens, its 
squares, its shady avenues, its lofty watch-tower, its tree-embosomed 
palace, its slirub-embosomed cottages — each and every particular of 
the scene, animate or inanimate, is stamped with the same character. 
" Take life easy,” seems the lesson they all alike inculcate ; and the 
lesson is a popular one, soon learnt and steadily practised on every 
hand. 

But appearances, however real for what regards the surface of 
winch they arc part, may yet be very deceptive, if reasoned from 
unconditionally to what exists beneath them ; and a town that 
numbers more than twenty-two thousand inhabitants, itself the 
capital of the colony that yearly exports to the average value of a 
third of a million sterling, cannot be wholly peopled by dreamy 
lotus-eaters, delicious lotus-eaters only ; nor can the sole occupa- 
tion of the dwellers in city or field be lotus-eating, either physical or 
moral. 

The solid and underlying fact of Paramaribo is that amid this 
atmosphere, and on this segment of the great Guiana Delta, have 
planted themselves and taken root, no longer exotic but indigenous, 
the same Dutch industry, Dutch perseverance, dhd Dutch good sense, 
that of old turned the sandy swamps of the Batavian Delta into a 
flower-garden, and erected the Venice of the north on the storm- 
swept shores of the Zuider-Zce. Surinam, rightly understood, is only 
Holland under another sky ; Paramaribo is Amsterdam by other 
waters; the colouring and toning of the picture may indeed be 
Equatorial Creole, but the lines and grouping are those of the 
Netherlands school and no other. 

This it is that gives to Paramaribo its twofold character, at once 
Europ ean and tropical, Dutch and Creole ; a blending of opposites, a 
dual uniformity, an aspect that when first beheld leaves on the mind 

3 i 2 
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an impression^ bordering on unreality, as if place and /people were 
imaged in a hot picturesque dream. Tet Paramaribo is no dream, 
nor its inhabitants dream shapes ; very much the contrary. In fact 
no capital town throughout the West Indies, no offspring of European 
stem, French, English, Banish, or even Spanish, so genuinely, so 
truthfully represents the colony to which it belongs as Butch Para- 
maribo. Contrary examples are easily adduced. Thus, for instance, 
Jamaica is pre-eminently the land of English country gentlemen, of 
magistrates, landlords, farmers ; in tone, ways, and life, it is an 
English country district ; while Demerara is in no small measure an 
English, or rather, I should say, a Scotch manufacturing district ; 
Barbadoes an English parish (Little Pedlington its satirists, of whom 
I beg to state that I am not one, would call it), magnified into an 
island. But neither Jamaica, nor Demerara, nor Barbadoes, possesses 
a correct epitome of itself in Kingston, Georgetown, or even Bridge- 
town ; each of these three seaports has a character of its own, distinct 
from, and in some respects opposed to, the colony at large. This is 
due to many causes ; and most of all to the “ mixed multitude ” of 
trade, the camp-followers of enterprise, who, under whatever banner 
they congregate, acknowledge in heart and life no flag but that of 
individual self-interest. These are they who, muster strorfgest in the 
generality of colonial towns, especially seaports ; and tinge, if they 
do not absolutely colour, the places of their resort. And thus from 
the merest port of call along these shores, where the “ condottieri ” 
element is at its maximum, to Georgetown, where it is decidedly at 
its minimum, a something of a restless, makeshift, egoistic, “ cheap- 
jack 99 admixture obscures, or at least jars with the public-spirited 
nationality, unsettles the population, debases the buildings, ungroups 
the unity, and deforms the beauty of place and site. 

With Paramaribo it is otherwise. The broad straight streets, 
flanked with spacious and lofty houses, shaded by carefully-planted 
avenues, adorned with public buildings that Scheveningen or the 
Hague need not blush to own, and trim almost as the waysides of 
Brock ; the Governor’s residence, a miniature palace for elegance 
of style and stately appearance; the spacious masonic lodge, 
“ Concordia,” where a grand orient himself — I speak as a profane, 
and if the term be incorrect apologize — might hold his assembly ; 
the seemly synagogues, Butch the one, Portuguese the other, the 
decorous if somewhat heavy-built churches, Reformed and Lutheran, 
the lighter-constructed but more spacious establishments, Moravian 
and Catholic, the lofty town-hall with its loftier tower, that from 
a hundred and twenty feet of height looks down over fort and river, 
the court-house hard by, the noble military hospital, with its wide 
verandahs, open staircases, and cool halls, the strong-built* fort and 
barracks, the theatre, the club-house, the many other buildings of 
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public us© and ornament, all these are Dutch in appearance and 
character ; all expressive of the eleven provinces, though chiefly of 
Zealand and the steady purpose of her sons. The well-planned and 
carefully-kept canals that intersect the town in every direction, the 
neat bridges, the broad river-side quays, the trim gardens, the 
decent cemeteries ; the entire order and disposition of the place, tell 
the same tale ; witness to the same founders ; reflect the same image, 
true to its original on the north sea-coast ; all tell of settled order 
and tasteful method. 

The site was well chosen. The Surinam, here a tidal river of 
nearly a mile broad, flows past a slightly raised? plateau of sand and 
gravel mixed with “ caddy,” a compound of finely-broken fragments 
of shell and coral, extending for some distance along the left or west 
bank. The general elevation of the ground is about sixteen feet 
above low- water level, enough to insure it from being overflowed in 
the rainy seasons, or by the highest tides. Several streams, improved 
by Dutch industry into canals, intersect this level ; one of them 
connects the waters of the Surinam with those of the Saramacca 
farther west ; all are tidal in their ebb and flow. Drainage is thus 
rendered (jasy ; and now that the low bush and 6crub, the natural 
growth of every South American soil, however light, has been cleared 
away, the citizens of Paramaribo may securely boast that throughout 
the entire extent of Guiana, from the Orinoco to the Amazon, no 
healthier town than theirs is to bo found. 

This healthiness is, however, in great measure due to their own 
exertions ; and above all to the good sense that presided over the 
construction of the town. When the true founder of town and colony 
alike, Cornelius van Aerssen, Lord of Sommelsdyk, and the fifth 
Governor of Dutch Guiana, landed on these shores in 1683, Para- 
maribo, so ho wrote, consisted of only “ twenty-seven dwellings, 
more than half of which were grog-shops,” and close to it the Fort 
of Zeelandia, so named after its builders, the intrepid Zeelanders, who 
had already repelled more than one Indian or English assault from 
its walls. But under the vigorous administration of Sommelsdyk 
the rapidly rising prosperity of the colony was reflected in the town 
itself, that henceforth grew and prospered year by year. Its records 
describe it in 1750 as already covering one half of its present extent ; 
and in 1790 the number of houses within its circuit exceeded a 
thous an d ; till about the beginning of the present century, the addi- 
tion of the extensive suburb of “ Combe,” on the north side, brought 
it up to its actual limits. Then followed a long and dreary period 
of colonial depression, general indeed throughout the "West Indies, 
but nowhere, Jamaica perhaps excepted, greater than in Surinam ; 
where the uncertainty consequent on a reiterated change of masters, 
French, English, and Dutch, helped to depreciate the already dedin* 
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rag value of estates and produce in this part of the world* Mis- 
fortunes never come singly ; and while the colony at large suffered, 
Paramaribo in particular, ravaged by two severe conflagrations, the 
one in 1821, and the other in 1832, presented a melancholy spectacle 
of unrepaired ruins, and abandoned suburbs. Between 1840 and 
1860 things were at their worst, both for colony and capital. Then 
came the turn; the shock of emancipation passed,its benefits remained, 
town and country alike revived together; houses were rebuilt; 
suburbs re-populated ; and of her past wounds the Paramaribo of 
our day now scarcely shows a scar. The number of her inhabitants, 
reckoned at barely •sixteen thousand in 1854, at present exceeds 
twenty-two thousand ; thus showing an increase of six thousand in 
the course of the last twenty years only. 

“ A goodly city is this Antium ; n but during the hot hours of the 
day, that is, from eight or at latest nine in the morning till pretty 
near sunset, I would not willingly incur the responsibility of sending 
a friend or even on enemy, unless he happened to be a mortal one, 
on a sight-seeing stroll through the streets of Paramaribo. Carriages 
or riding horses there are few to be found in the town, and none at 
all for hire; negro carts are plenty, to be sure, and negro mules too, 
but the former, independently of other considerations, are jolting 
conveyances, the latter a hard-mouthed stiff-necked generation ; and 
neither adapted to the furtherance of European locomotion, whether 
on pleasure or business. As to walking exercise under this equatorial 
sun, it might possibly be an agreeable recreation for a salamander, but 
hardly for any other creature. It is true that shade may bo found 
even in the hottest hours of perpendicular noon ; and when the sun 
has fairly beaten you, as he will in less than five minutes, from the 
field, you may take refuge, if you choose, under the broad-leaved, 
glistering, umbrella-like almond-trees, so called from a superficial 
resemblance between the kernels of their fruit and those 6f the 
almond, but neither in foliage nor growth having the most distant 
likeness to the European tree of that name, which Butch forethought 
has kindly planted all along the river quay. Tfiere, in company 
trith any number of ragged black loungers, you may improve your 
leisure by watching the great barges as they float leisurely along the 
tide, bearing their neatly protected loads of sugar, cocoa, or other 
plantation produce for the cargo-ships, that wait off the town 
“ spellings , 99 or wharfs, patiently moored day by day, with so little 
bustle or movement of life about them, that you wonder whether 
their crews have not all by common consent abandoned them, and 
gone off to join a lotus-eating majority on shore. Or if ydu are 
driven to seek refuge while wandering through the interior of the 
town, the great broad streets, all mathematically straight, will offer 
Jrou the shelter of their noble avenues, where tamarind, mahogany, 
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sand-box, or other leafy trees, planted with Batavian regularity, oast 
down a long black streak of shade on the glaring whiteness of the 
highway ; or you may rest, if so inclined, beside some well in one of 
the many rectangular spaces left open for the sake of air or orna- 
ment, here and there in the very heart of the town, like squares in 
London, but without the soot. 

One such green oasis contains half-hidden amid its trees the hand- 
some Portuguese synagogue, of recent construction ; another the 
Dutch, less showy but more substantial, as befits the old standing 
and wealth of the worshippers within its walls, and the memory of 
Samuel Cohen Nassy, its talented founder, the Surinam Joshua of his 
tribe when they camped, two centuries ago, on the banks of their 
newly-acquired Jordan. A third “ square ” — I use the inappro- 
priate word for want of a better in our own language ; but the 
French “ place ” or Arab “ meidan ” would more correctly express 
the thing — boasts the presence of the Dutch Reformed Church (the 
building, I mean), a model of heavy propriety, suggestive of pew- 
openers and the Hundredth Psalm, Old Tune ; while a fourth has 
in its enclosure the flimsy, showy construction that does appro- 
priate duty § f or the gaudy rites of Rome. A fifth has for its centre- 
piece the Lutheran place of worship ; a sixth, the Moravian ; and so 
forth. But whatever be the gods within, the surroundings of every 
temple are of a kind in which Mr. Tylor could legitimately discern 
something of a “ survival ” of Tree worship and the “ groves ” of 
old — a sensible survival in these sun-lorded equatorial regions. 
Select, then, your city of refuge where you will ; hut except it be by 
chance some stray black policeman, whom an unusual and utterly 
heroic sense of duty keeps awake and on his beat, or a few dust- 
sprinkled ebony children, too young as yet to appreciate the impro- 
priety of being up and alive at this hour — you yourself, and the 
ungainly Johnny-crows that here, as at Kingston, do an acknow- 
ledged share of the street-cleaning business, will be the only animal 
specimens discernible among this profusion of vegetable life. For 
these shade-spots, with all their cool, are delusive in their promise— 
they are mere islets plunged amid an overwhelming ocean of light 
and Keat ; and flesh, however solid, though protected by them from 
actual combustion in the furnace around, must soon thaw and resolve 
itself into a dew under the influence of the reflected glare. 

Better take example, as indeed it is the traveller’s wisdom to do in 
any latitude, whether tropical or arctic, from the natives of the land f 
and lik e them retire, after a substantial one-o’clock breakfast, 
luncheon,' or dinner— since any of these three designations may be 
fairly applied to the meal m question— to an easy undress and quiet 
slumber till four or later have “ ebappit ” in the afternoon. In* 
doors you will find it cool enough. The house-walls, though of 
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wood, at least throughout the upper stories, are solidly constructed, 
and are further protected from the heat by any amount of verandahs 
outside, which, in true Dutch taste, are not rarely dissembled under 
the architectural appearance of porticos. The house-roofs are 
highly pitched, and an airy attic intervenes between them and the 
habitation below ; the windows, too, are well furnished with jalousies 
and shutters, and the bedrooms are most often up two flights of 
stairs, occasionally three. If, under circumstances like these, you 
cannot keep cool, especially when you have nothing else on earth to 
do, you have only yourself, not the climate, to blame. Such at any 
rate is the opinion, confirmed by practice, of the colonists universally, 
European or Creole, white or coloured ; and as they have, in fapt, 
been up and at work each in his particular line of business ever 
since earliest dawn, it would be hard to grudge them their stated 
and, for the matter of that, well-earned afternoon nap. Merchants, 
tradesmen, accountants, proprietors, bankers, and the like, thus dis- 
posed of, his Dutch Majesty’s officials, civil, military, or naval (for 
a small frigate is always stationed at Paramaribo, ready at the 
Colonial Governor’s behests), may, I think, sleep securely calm when 
all around are sleeping ; nay, even the watchmen — and they are 
many in these gates of keen, energetic Israel — have retired to their 
tents in the universal post-meridian trance. As to the eighteen or 
nineteen thousand negroes of the town, it would be superfluous to say 
that no special persuasion or inducement of local custom is needed 
to induce them to sleep either at this or any other hour of the day. 

Follow then the leader, or rather the whole band. If, however, 
you still prefer to prove yourself a stranger by using your eyes for 
sight-seeing at a time when every genuine Paramariban has closed 
his for sleep, the open parade-ground will afford you while crossing 
it an excellent opportunity for experimental appreciation of the 
'intensity of the solar rays, lat. 5° 40' north. This done, you ifiay, or 
rather you certainly will, take speedy refuge under the noble over- 
arching tamarind alley that leads up from the parade-ground to the 
front of Government House, and passing through the cool and lofty 
hall' of the building, left open, West India fashion, to every comer, 
make your way into the garden, or rather park, that lies behind. It 
is probable that the peccaries, tapirs, monkeys, deer, and the other 
animal beauties or monstrosities, collected the most of them by 
his Excellency the present Governor, and domiciled in ample wire 
enclosures between the flower-beds, will, in their quality of natives, 
he fast asleep ; and if the quaint, noisy, screaming birds, the tamed 
representatives of Guiana ornithology, collected here, are asleep 
also, you may admire their plumage without needing to regret the 
muteness of their “ most sweet voices.” But the humming-birds 
and butterflies are wide awake, and, unalarmed by your approach, 
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will continue to busy themselves among flowers such as Van Elst 
himself never painted, nor Spenser sang. Here is a crimson passion* 
flower, there a pink-streaked lily ; golden clusters hang from one, 
plant, spikes of dazzling blue rise from another ; — the humming* 
birds themselves are only distinguishable from them, as they dart 
through, by the metallic lustre, not by the vividness or variety of 
their colours. As to the butterflies, who is the greatest admirer of 

the race ? Let him see the butterflies of Surinam, and die ! 

Beyond this, the flower-garden merges in the park — a Guiana 
park of Guiana trees. Their names and qualities it is easy to look 
out in books, or recapitulate from memory ; bat how to describe 
them as they are ? Mr. Buskin says that the tree-designer 
begins by finding his work difficult, and ends by finding it impos- 
sible ; and I say the same of the tree-dcscriber, at any rate here. 
And yet, luxuriant as is the Government House garden, I am not 
sure if any of its beauties charmed me so much as the exquisite 
betel-nut avenue, each palm averaging fifty feet in height, and each 
equally perfect in form and colour, that adorns the central space 
enclosed by the spacious buildings of the public hospital at the 
farther end of the town. Leave all these, if you can, and — which 
will be better still — enter instead the cool vaulted brick hall, of 
genuine Dutch burgher build, that serves partly as an entry to the 
public law offices and courts, partly as a depository for whatever 
colonial records have escaped the destructive fires of *21 and ’32. 
Hence you may mount, but leisurely, in compassion for your guide if 
not for yourself, the central tower, till you reach the lantcm-like 
construction that at a height of a hundred feet crowns the summit 
of the Town Hall. There stand, and look down far and wide over 
the most fertile plain that ever alluvial deposit formed in the New 
World, or the Old either. On every side extends a green tree-grown 
level as far as the eye can reach, its surface just high enough raised 
above water-mark to escape becoming a swamp, yet nowhere too 
high for easy irrigation ; capriciously marked at frequent intervals 
by shining silver dashes, that indicate sometimes the winding of 
rivers broad and deep, sometimes the more regular lines of canals, 
of creeks, and of all the innumerable waterways which in this region 
supply $he want of roads, and give access to every district that lies 
between the Northern sea and the Equatorial watershed, far beyond 
the limits of European enterprise, all too narrow as yet. Long 
years must pass before the children of Surinam have cause to com- 
plain that the “place is too strait for them” — long before the 
cultivation that now forms an emerald ring of exceptional brightness 
round the city, and reaches out in radiating lines and interrupted 
patches along the courses of the giant rivers, has filled up the entire 
land circle visible from the tower of Paramaribo alone. 
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The day has declined from heat to heat, and at last the tall trees 
begin to intercept the slant sun-rays ; when, behold ! with one con- 
sent, Paramaribo, high and low, awakes, shakes itself, puts on its 
clothes, ragged or gay, and comes out to open air and life. The chief 
place of resort is, of course, the parade-ground, where, according to 
established custom, a Dutch or Creole military band performs twice a 
week; and where, in the absence of musical attractions, cool air, 
pleasant walks, free views, and the neighbourhood of the river, draw 
crowds of loungers, especially of the middle and even upper classes. 
But in truth, for a couple of hours, or near it, every road, every 
street, is full of comers and goers, and loud with talk and laughter. 
For the negro element, a noisy one, predominates over all, even 
within the capital itself ; the Dutch, though rulers of the land, are 
few, and other Europeans fewer still. Indeed, a late census gave 
the total number of whites in the town, the soldiers of the fort 
included, but little over a thousand. As to Indians, the pure-blooded 
ones of their kind have long since abandoned the neighbourhood of 
Paramaribo, and now seldom revisit the locality to which two cen- 
turies past they gave a name ; a few half-breeds, with broad oval 
faces and straight black hair, alone represent the race. Bush negroes, 
in genuine African nudity, may be seen in plenty from the river- 
wharfs ; but they seldom leavo their floating houses and barges to 
venture on shore, though common sense has for some time past 
relaxed the prudish regulations of former times, according to which 
no unbreeked male or unpetticoated female was permitted to shock 
the decorum of Paramaribo promenades. Coolies and Chinese, too, 
though now tolerably numerous on the estates — where, indeed, about 
five thousand of them are employed — are rarely to be met with in the 
streets of the capital ; which in this respect offers a remarkable con- 
trast to Georgetown and Port of Spain, where the mild Hindoo meets 
you at every turning with that ineffable air of mixed self-importance 
and servility that a Hindoo alone can assume, and Chinamen and 
women make day hideous with the preternatural ugliness of what 
flattery alone can term their features. The absence of these beauties 
here may be explained partly by the reccntness of thoir introduction 
into the Dutch colony, where they are still bound by their first inden- 
tures to field-work, and consequently unable as yet to display their 
shop-keeping talents ; partly by the number and activity of the negro 
Creole population, which has preoccupied every city berth. Of all 
strangers, only the irrepressible Barbadian, with the insular charac- 
teristica of his kind fresh about him, has made good his footing 
among the Surinam grog-shops and wharfs, where he asserts the 
position due to his ready-handed energy, and keeps it too. But the 
diversity between the Barbadoes negro and his kinsmen of the neigh- 
bouring islands, or of the Main, is one rather of expression and voice 
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than of , clothes end general bearing, and hence may rea dily pa ss 
unnoticed in the general aspect of a crowd. 

However diversified the species, the genus is one. Watch the throng 
as it passes i the kerchief- turbaned, loose- garmented market-woman j 
the ragged porter and yet more ragged boatman ; the gardener with 
his cartful of yams, bananas, sweet potatoes, and so forth ; the white- 
clad shop clerk and writer, the straw-hatted salesman, the umbrella- 
bearing merchant, sailors, soldiers ; policemen quaintly dressed, as 
policemen are by prescriptive right everywhere, except in sensible, 
practical Demerara ; officials, aides-de-camp, high and low, rich and 
poor, qno with another, and you will see that through and above this 
variety of dress, occupation, rank, colour even, there runs a certain 
uniformity of character — a something in which all participate, from 
first to last. 

A few exceptions, indeed, there are ; but they are confined almost 
exclusively to the white colonists ; and among them, even, the ano- 
malies are few. In general, one pattern comprehends the entire 
category of white colonists, men and women, gentle and simple ; and 
it is an eminently self-contained, self-consistent pattern, the Dutch. 
Steady in business, methodical in habit, economical in expenditure, 
liberal in outlay, hospitable in entertainment, cheerful without 
flightiness, kindly without affectation, serious without dulness, no 
one acquainted, even moderately, with the mother country, can fail 
to recognise the genuine type of the Hague in the colonial official, 
and that of Maestricht or Amsterdam in the business population of 
Paramaribo. This indeed might have been fairly anticipated ; the 
steady, unimpressionable Dutchman being less subject to— what 
shall we call it ? — Equalization, than the soon-demoralised Spa- 
niard or lighter Portuguese. It is a matter of more surprise, an 
agreeable surprise, when we find much that recalls to mind the 
Dutch peasantry and labouring classes, distinctly traceable among 
the corresponding classes of Creole negroes throughout the delta of 
Surinam. By what influence is it — attraction, sympathy, or mas- 
tership — that some nations so eminently succeed in transforming the 
acquired subjects of whatever race into copies, and occasionally cari- 
catures, of themselves, while other nations not less signally fail in 
doing so P That Frenchmen, however much they may annoy 
those they annex by their incurable habit of administrative over- 
meddling, yet moke, not always indeed obedient subjects of France, 
but anyhow. Frenchmen and Frenchwomen out of those they 
rule, is a fact attested everywhere, and one that will long remain 
to grieve German hearts in Alsace and Lorraine. How long ago 
is it since the tricolour has been hauled down to make place for 
the union-jack at St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Dominica, and Trinidad? 
Vet in each of these and their kindred isles the French impress still 
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survives, uneffaced as yet by change and time. Much in the same 
way to run through the list of other national annexations or con- 
quests : Brazil is not merely ruled by a Portuguese emperor, but is 
Portuguese itself; and even the revolted Spanish colonies are 
Spanish in almost everything but official allegiance to this day. On 
the contrary, who ever heard of a land Germanized by the Germans, 
however influential their settlers, and absolute their rule P And is 
there the remotest prospect that the Hindoo, though reconciled by 
sheer self-interest to toleration of the most equitable rule that ever 
race exercised over race, will ever become not merely on English 
subject, but an Englishman in ways and heart P Still more complete 
has been the failure of Danish attempts at extra-national assimilation, 
in whatever land or age, from the days of iEthelred to our own. 
But, indeed, where there is diversity of blood, mistrust and antipathy 
are more easily accounted for than sympathy and unison. To return 
to our Dutch friends. How it may he with them elsewhere, in Java 
for instance, I know not ; here, on the Guiana coast, they have 
almost outdone the French in assimilative results ; a problem of 
which the solution must be sought, partly in history, partly in 
actual observation. Our best opportunity for the flatter will bo 
when visiting the country districts farther up the river, among the 
estates. 

Meanwhile let us linger yet a little in Paramaribo itself ; and here 
among the European townsmen, their visitor will find everywhere, 
so he be one that deserves to find, a pleasant uniformity of unostenta- 
tious but cordial welcome, of liberal entertainment, of thoughtful and 
rational hospitality, attentive to the physical, and not neglectful of 
the mental requirement s]of the guest ; whatever, in a word, he would 
meet with, though under a different aspect, on the shores of the Yssel 
or the Waal. Indeed he might even have some difficulty in 
remembering, when endeavouring to recall to mind the events bf his 
stay in the Surinam capital, at which citizen’s house in particular he 
passed that pleasant evening, at whose table he shared that copious 
meal, breakfast, dinner, or supper ; where it was that he admired the 
fine old china and massive plate ; under which roof the hostess smiled 
most courteously, the host conversed with most good- na ture and 
good sense. After all, u si vis ut redameris , ama ” holds good in 
every age and land ; and if the Dutch colonists and Creoles of Suri- 
nam are universally popular, it is because they have been at the 
pains of earning popularity, which, like other good things, has its 
price, and is worth it too. 

Much the same, proportion and circumstances taken into account, 
may be said of the black Creoles of Dutch Guiana. The evils and 
degradation inseparable from slavery were not, it is true, wanting 
here, but in spite of these unfavourable antecedents the Surinam 
$egro has amply proved by his conduct, both before and during 
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emancipation, that he had learnt from his white masters lessons of 
steadiness, of order, nf self-respect, of quiet industry, of kindliness 
even, not indeed alien from his own native character, but too often 
unpractised elsewhere. And thus the ex-slave has, with a rapidity of 
change to which, I believe, no parallel can be found in the history 
of any other West Indian colony, blended into national, and even, 
within certain limits, into social unison with his masters ; a unison 
so little impaired by the inevitable, however involuntary rivalry 
consequent on differences, some artificial indeed but some imman ent, 
of caste and race, as to afford the best hopes for the future of the 
entire colony. It is remarkable that even the terrible servile wars, 
which lasted with hardly an interruption for sixty entire years, that 
is from 1715 to 1775, and not only checked the prosperity, but even 
more than once menaced the very existence of the colony, should 
have passed and left behind them no trace, however slight, of hostile 
feeling or] memory among the negro population, whether slave or 
free ; that no outbreak, like those of Jamaica, Ste. Croix, and so 
many other neighbouring colonies, here followed or anticipated 
emancipation,* though delayed in Surinam till 1863; and more 
remarkable yet, that no discontent interfered with the compulsory 
though paid labour of the ten years following. Slavery quietly faded 
into apprenticeship, apprenticeship into freedom; and in a land 
where riot and revolt would have a better chance than anywhere 
else of success, that chance was never embodied in act. Facts like 
these speak certainly well for the Creole blacks, but if attentively 
considered, they speak even better in favour of their white masters. 
Our present business is, however, not with these last, but with the 
negro Creoles, as they show themselves in the capital, where they 
muster five or six to one among the entire population. Cheerful 
contentment is the prevailing expression of every dusky face, 
whether turned towards you in friendly morning greeting as the 
busy swarm presses on talking, laughing, jesting, along the high- 
ways to the market and quay ; or in the afternoon gatherings on the 
parade-ground, under the avenues, and alongside of the river banks. 
You watch, and soon cease to wonder that the official statistics of 
Paramaribo, while enumerating and classifying its twenty-two thou- 
sand inhabitants, make no distinctive headings of colour or race. I 
wish many another West Indian town could with equal good reason 
permit themselves a like omission. 

Glossy, however, as the surface may be, there is a wrong side of the 
stuff; and to this we must now turn our attention. Though a 
comfortable and, so far at least as the majority of its indwellers are 
concerned, a contented town, Paramaribo cannot, if compared, say 
with Georgetown or Bridgetown, Kingston, or even Port d’Espagne, 
take rank as exactly prosperous or progressive. True, the streets of 
the Creole quarters of the city are constantly extending themselves; 
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there new rows of small neat dwellings, each with its gay garden 
and well-stocked provision ground, spring up year by year, but in 
the commercial and what may in a general way be termed the 
European quarter of the town, large half-empty stores, tall neglected- 
looking houses, a prevailing want of fresh repair, here deficient paint, 
there broken woodwork, besides a certain general air of listlessness 
verging on discouragement, and an evident insufficiency of occupa- 
tion not from want of will but of means, all combine to give an 
appearance of stagnation suggestive of “ better days %> for the 
European colonists at least, in the past, and contrasting almost pain- 
fully with the more thriving back streets and suburbs beyond. If 
any of my readers have visited Italy in the sad bygone years when 
Italy was a geographical name only, and there compared, as they 
may well have done, the trim “ Borglii ” of Grand-Ducal Florence 
with her stately but dilapidated Lungarno ; or have at Genoa seen 
the contrast of those times between the palatial loneliness of Strada 
Babbi and the pretty grove-embosomed villas of recent commercial 
date, they might, under all local differences of circumstance and 
colouring, recognise something not dissimilar in both* the meaning 
implied and effect produced in this Transatlantic capital of Dutch 
Guiana. 

The actual and immediate cause of decadence is a very common 
one, by no means peculiar to Paramaribo or Surinam: want of 
capital. Here, however, that want is, in a certain sense doubled by 
the circumstance that not only are the means of the colony itself 
insufficient to its needs, but that there is no satisfactory prospect of 
an adequate supply from without. It is, I might almost say, the 
condition of a man indigent at home, and friendless out of doors. 
The home poverty is readily accounted for. It began with invasions, 
resistances, foreign occupations, treaty-embarrassments, and the 
other war-begotten ills of the troublous years that closed the last and 
opened the present century. Followed next the evil days already 
alluded to, evil for Transatlantic colonics everywhere ; and, in con- 
sequence of the hostilities of 1833 between France and Holland, 
doubly evil for Surinam. Then came emancipation, long and 
unwisely deferred till financial exhaustion had reached its lowest 
depths; and with all these the appalling conflagration of 1821, 
followed by one scarce less destructive in 1832 ; commercial difficul- 
ties of every kind; the fatal yellow-fever epidemic of 1851 ; in a 
word, a whole Pandora's box of adversities opened for Dutch Guiana 
in a scarce less disastrous profusion than for Jamaica herself. And 
thus, to revert to the more special topic of this chapter, Paramaribo 
was brought low indeed, almost to the very gates of death ; and her 
condition, as we this day see her, is that of a patient recovering from 
a long and dangerous illness, and weak, not indeed with the weak- 
ness of actual disease, but the weakness of convalescence. 
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Nor is that convalescence likely to be a rapid one. With Jamaica, 
we know, it has been otherwise ; but then Jamaica is the child of a 
parent alike vigorous and wealthy, able to chastise, able also to assist. 
Not so with Dutch Guiana. In more than one respect the good-will 
of Holland exceeds her power ; and her comparatively recent 
severance from Belgium, a political gain, was yet a financial loss. 
Besides, Java is a more popular name by far in the home mart of 
Dutch enterprise than Surinam ; and the Eastern colony is indisput- 
ably the more attractive, the larger, the wealthier, and, more I believe 
owing to external and accidental circumstances than to its own 
intrinsic qualities, as contrasted with those of its rival, proportionally 
the more remunerative of the two. Hence, while the invigorating 
cordial, to continue our former metaphor, or rather the true and cer- 
tain panacea for the patient’s lingering ills, is poured out freely in 
the direction of the Pacific, a feeble and interrupted dribble is all 
that finds its way to the Atlantic coast. Nor again can the annual 
subsidy with which for years past the maternal Government of the 
States has striven to uphold and still upholds the drooping vigour of 
her Western* offspring bo regarded as a remedy adapted for the case; 
it is at best a palliative, nor, I think, — and in this the wisest heads 
of the colony, agree, — one conducive to genuine recovery and health. 
State support after this fashion tends rather in its results to cramp 
the energies of the recipient than to develop them ; it has something 
of the prop in it, but more of the fetter. Compare, for example, the 
French colonies, where it is most lavishly bestowed, with the English, 
where the opposite and almost niggardly extreme is the rule ; the 
conclusion is self-apparent, and the corollary too. Periodical subsidy 
in particular is an error, less injurious it may be than the opposite 
conduct of Denmark, exacting for herself a yearly tribute from her 
overtaxed and exhausted colonies, but an error nevertheless ; it is 
the injudicious conduct of an over-indulgent parent, as the other is 
that of a step-mother at best. Private enterprise, private capital, 
these are what Surinam requires ; and, oil the part of the mother 
country, not a supplement to her coffers, but a guarantee. Lastly, 
emancipation and its immediate and inevitably consequences, the 
multiplication of small freeholds, both of them events of yesterday 
in Surinam, have not yet allowed time for the balance of hired and 
independent labour to redress itself ; nor has the increase of Creole 
well-being yet reacted, as react it ultimately must, in a correspond- 
ing increaso of prosperity among the European townsmen and estate 
owners themselves. The present moment is one of transition ; and 
transition implies that something has been left behind, a temporary 
loss even where more has been attained, or is in process of attain* 
ment. W. Gifford Palgrave. 

, (To be continued.) 
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There is no need to describe the course of events which led, in 
February, 1870, to the actual transfer of the telegraphs to the postal 
department, and to their reorganization and extension, at the cost 
of the public. The public are practically aware of the fact that they 
have, in every montv-order office, a conveniently situated telegraph 
office, whence they may, at the cost of a shilling, send a message to 
any town or almost any village in the United Kingdom. The mes- 
sages appear to be generally delivered with speed and regularity, 
and most people are satisfied, so far as I can gather. 

Under the fostering care of a government department, the traffic 
has indeed grown enormously, the number of ordinary messages sent 
in a year being now about 20,000,000, instead of 6,0jD0,000, as it 
was just before the transfer. The intelligence transmitted for the 
newspaper press has been multiplied more than a hundredfold, from 
2,000,000 to 22,000,000 of words. According to a statement which 
went the round of the newspapers, the number of offices has been 
increased from about 2,000 to little short of 5,600. The telegraph 
lines now extend over 24,000 miles, with 108,000 miles of wire, com- 
pared with 5,600 miles of line, with 49,000 miles of wire, and the 
average price of a telegram has been reduced from 2s. 2d. to Is. 2d. 
The number of telegraphic instruments has been increased, it is said, 
in the extraordinary proportion of 11,600 worked by the Post-Office, 
against 1,900 possessed by all the companies. I do not know who 
first put afloat these numbers, but I find from Mr. Scudamore’s 
official report (p. 73} that in reality the telegraph companies had, 
in 1865, 16,066| miles of line, 77,440-i- miles of wire, and, in 1863, 
6,196 instruments, numbers which compare very differently with 
those of the Post-Office. 

Nevertheless, it will be agreed that the practical working of the 
department is now satisfactory, and but for the statements of certain 
gentlemen recently commissioned by the Treasury to report upon its 
financial position, it might have seemed that the results of the trans- 
fer afforded matter only for congrattdation. This report, however, 
shows that the working expenses of the department have steadily 
advanced, until they form 96f per cent, of the income, leaving scarcely 
anything to pay the interest on the large sum of about £10,000,000 
.sterling sunk in the system, or to meet contingent expenses and 
liabilities. When we observe the steady way in which the working 
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expenses have advanced in proportion, being rather more tbn.^ 37 per 
cent, in the fourteen months ending 31st March, 1871, 78f per cent, 
in 1871-2, 89J in 1872-3, and 91^ per cent, in 1873-4, it becomes 
impossible to hope that the telegraphs will ever pay their real ex- 
penses under the present tariff and regulations. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in a financial point of view the 
purchase of the telegraphs has been a blunder, and that it was 
brought before parliament and the country upon representations 
which have proved in many particulars contrary to fact. I need 
hardly say that the capital cost of the present telegraphs has been 
at least four times what was estimated. In his # first report (p. 37), 
Mr. Scudamore distinctly and confidently asserted that the whole 
of the property and rights of every description of the companies 
might be purchased for a sum within £2,400,000. Between two 
and three times as much has been paid, and there are yet con- 
tingent claims of unknown amounts to be met. This discrepancy, 
however, is nothing to that regarding the cost of reorganizing the 
system. Mr. Scudamore estimated the cost of all the required ex- 
tensions at £100,000, and, though this sum seemed absurdly small, 
he elaborately explained before the Select Committee (Q. 1922) that 
it would be Ample to cover the whole cost of the transfer and exten- 
sions. We now know', not exactly what the real cost has been, but 
that it may be roundly stated at several millions, instead of £100,000. 
In a paper on the subject of the telegraphs, read to the Statistical 
Society of Manchester, in April, 1807, I estimated the cost of the 
transfer and reorganization of the telegraph system, apart from the 
purchase money, at £2,500,000 ; and thus, without pretending to any 
special knowledge on the subject, I was at least twenty-five times 
more correct than the government officer charged with the business. 

We were promised a net annual revenue of from £200,000 to 
£300,000, and w r ere told that wc might rely upon this “with almost 
entire certainty ” (Q. 1900 1 ), even with the moderate traffic oi 
11,000,000 telegrams. At the same time it was plausibly asserted 
that, as the business increased, the expenses would increase in a 
much lower ratio (Q. 1867, 2441). I have calculated that, in order 
to verify Mr. Scudamore’s predictions, we ought now to have a net 
revenue from the telegraphs of £600,000, instead of such a trifle as 
£36,725 in the year ending 31st March, 1875. When we inquire 
into the particulars of the present great expenditure, like inconsis- 
tency between predictions and results is met with. It was not 
unreasonable to expect that the one centralized staff of officers and 
engineers required by the Post-Office would be less numerous and 
costly than the aggregate of the four or more separate staffs main- 

(1) These numbers refer to the questions in the evidence taken before the Select 
Committee on the Eloctric Telegi aphs Bill, 1868. A 
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tained by the companies. Accordingly, Mr. Scudamore asserted 
over and oyer again that this would be the case. He Bays (Report, 
p. 38), “In their case the average expense is swelled by the costs 
of a divided management, by the rent of many separate establish- 
ments, by the maintenance of a staff of engineers, inspectors, and 
superior officers for each of four companies, whereas one such staff 
would suffice under a united management.’ 5 Similar statements 
were made in various stages of his examination before the Select 
Committee (Q. 2152, &c.), and we were even told that, in the 
higher grade of clerks, the rates of salary under the Post-Office 
would be lower than in the companies (Q.Q. 329(5 — 3298). Compare 
such statements with those in p. 8 of the Treasury Commissioners’ 
Report, where we are informed, That the salaries of all the officials 
of the telegraph companies were very largely raised after their entry 
into the Government service,” and that, in fact, “ much higher rates 
are paid by Government for the subordinate work of the Civil 
Service than are given by private employers for similar duties.” Nor 
does the amalgamation seem to have effected any economy at all : for 
we are told, on the same authority, “ That the staff at present em- 
ployed for the supervision of the Consolidated Service in the secre- 
tary’s office, the engineer-in-chief ’s office, the divisional engineer’s 
offices, and the account branch is comparatively greatly in excess of 
that considered necessary under the divided management of the 
telegraph companies.” In regard to the account branch, I may 
point to Mr. Scudamore’s assertion ( Q . 2438 ), that the previously 
existing staff of the Post-Office could, with a trifling additional 
expense of £1,000 a year or so, undertake all the accounts of the 
telegraphs. After calculating that the companies must spend at 
least £12,000 a year on accounts, he says, “ I will undertake to say, 
without the slightest fear, that the accounts will not cost us £1000 
• in addition to what we already spend for accounts.” Again, he .says 
emphatically, “£1000, I am confident, is an extremely liberal 
estimate for that.” Now we arc told on the best authority that the 
staff of the account branch of the telegraph department is in excess 
comparatively of that of the aggregate of the old companies, that is, 
I presume, in excess comparatively to the traffic conducted. 

It ought not to be forgotten that throughout the preliminary 
reports and the proceedings before the Select Committee, it was 
distinctly stated and promised that the Post-Office would not require 
or even desire a statutory monopoly of telegraphic business. Mr. 
Scudamore, in fact, said distinctly (Q. 294), “ I never should wish for 
that protection.” Nevertheless, no sooner had the business advanced 
a step Ilian a clause prohibiting allc ompetition in inland tele- 
graphic business was at once inserted in the Act of Parliament. 

Various pleas have been put forward in defence of the department, 
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the most plausible, perhaps, being the assertion that the results are 
exactly comparable to those of the Post-Office after the penny 
postal reform. Nothing, however, can be more opposed to facts. It 
is true that the great reduction of postal charges caused a loss of net 
revenue of £1,159,000, and that twenty-four years elapsed before the 
same net reveuue was again realised. This fact alone ought to be a 
caution to those who are so frequently and rashly asserting that low 
charges pay best. But there is this great difference between the 
postal and telegraph reforms, that the postal net revenue was never 
less than half a million, and, still more, that it immediately began to 
recover, so that by the year 1847, it had nearly reached a million. 
To put this matter in the clearest light, I have compared the net 
revenue of the Telegraph Department, with that of the Post-Office, 
during corresponding years before and after the penny postal reform. 
The results are in the following table : — 

Net Revenue or Profit. 




Post Office. 

Telegraphs. 

First year before reform 

. £1,659,087 

— 

First, year after 


500,789 

£303,456 

Second „ 


561,249 

159,834 

Third „ 

„ 

600,611 

103,120 

Fourth ., 


640,217 ' 

90,033 

Fifth „ 


719,957 

30,725 


There cannot be a greater contrast than between the rapid progress 
of the postal net revenue and the alarming decrease in the telegraph 
net revenue. This comparison entirely bears out the statement of 
the Treasury Commissioners that “ The Telegraph Branch is not in 
the position of the. Postal Department, after the introduction of the 
Penny Postage.” It reminds one, too, of the remark of Adam Smith, 
that the Post-Office was the only kind of business that Government 
had always managed with success. 

The explanation of this difference, I believe, is that which I gave 
in my paper, published by the Manchester Statistical Society, on 
the Analogy between the Post-Office, Telegraph, and other means of 
Communication, namely, that the Post-Office stands in an entirely 
unique position as regards the great increase in traffic which can be 
carried on with a small increase of cost. Sir Rowland Hill’s reform 
was sound and successful, because he really did show that an 
immensely increased business could be done at a uniform charge of 
one penny. A postman, to put the principle as briefly as possible, 
can carry a hundred letters as easily as one, and a ton of mail-bags 
can be transmitted by railway almost as easily as a single bag. But* 
it is totally the reverse with the telegraphs, in which each messaged 
has to be individually received by a clerk, transmitted, retransmitted, 
written out, and finally delivered by a special messenger. In tins 

3 k 2 
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case every increase of traffic involves an increase of expense in nearly 
the same ratio as regards many items. 

From the fallacy of imagining that we can do with the telegraphs 
or railways just what we have done with the Post Office, has arisen 
all this miscalculation. Whatever we may think of the bargains 
which the postal authorities made with the telegraph companies, 
or of the manner in which they expended the Savings' Bank money 
without authority, they doubtless believed that all would be justified 
when they could show a large net revenue. Mr. Scudamore stated 
hiB opinion to the Select Committee that (Q. 2252) u the estimated 
net revenue will c&ver any capital that can possibly be wanted.” I 
can well remember, too, that the newspaper press generally urged 
him on to a vigorous and fearless policy, on the ground that the 
telegraphs would bo sure to pay if they were only brought to every 
man's door, and the charges made low enough. 

It is curious to reflect what would have been the consequence, if, 
as many people wished, a uniform sixpenny rate had been adopted 
instead of a shilling rate. Some of the Select Committee seemed to 
be in favour of such a rate, and Mr. Scudamore almost committed 
himself to it, saying (Q. 2105), “I am very much of opinion that a 
sixpenny rate will eventually pay very well,” and (Q. 2508, see 
also QQ. 2541 — 2546) “ I should be very much surprised if we did 
not come to a sixpenny rate in a few years.” One member of the 
Select Committee actually argued that the telegraphs would produce 
a larger net revenue at sixpence than at a shilling, on the ground that 
daily newspapers paid better now at a penny than formerly at sixpence. 
He appears to have entirely overlooked the fact that newspapers look 
somewhat to the revenue from advertisements, and that in many 
cases they would continue to pay handsomely if the priuted sheets 
were given away. 

The blunders into which so many have fallen about low" tele- 
graphic charges are the less excusable, because there was abundant 
evidence to show what would he the results. The United Kingdom 
Telegraph Company had introduced a uniform shilling rate between 
all the principal large towns, which give the most remunerative 
traffic, and had found it impossible to make a fair profit. The London 
District Company had tried sixpenny and fourpenny rates, and could 
not pay their working expenses. Mr. Grimston, the Chairman of 
the Electric and International Telegraph Company, wrote a review 
of the scheme of Messrs. Chadwick and Scudamore, in Which ho 
showed various strong reasons for believing that it could not pay. 
Subsequently, in a very able pamphlet, entitled “ Government and 
the Telegraphs, a Statement of the Case of the Electric and Inter- 
national Telegraph Company,” he stated these arguments at greater 
length, and showed what seem to mo conclusive reasons for believing 
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that, in the State Telegraphs of Belgium and Switzerland, low charges 
had never really paid the working expenses, the international tele- 
grams at a higher charge being the real source of profit. These 
warnings were well known to Mr. Scudamore, to the Select Com- 
mittee, and to all concerned in the business, and Mr. Scudamore 
attempted to show their groundlessness. Yet they have been 
verified. I ought to add that one member of the Select Committee, 
namely, Mr. Goschen, appeared to be fully aware of the real financial 
characteristics of the scheme brought before them ; he evidently 
foresaw the results of the negotiations, and was in a minority of 
one in protesting against some of the principaj resolutions of the 
Committee. 

I come now to inquire what must be done under the circumstances. 

I regret to observe a great tendency in the public and the newspaper 
press to treat the matter lightly, on the ground that' a quarter of a 
million is nothing to the English Government, and that wo get the 
value back in convenience. Assuming, for the present, that the loss 
is only a quarter of a million, which I much doubt, I may observe 
that the mdney might be spent better than in paying for needless 
telegrams. Spent, for instance, upon scientific investigation, and 
the higher education of the people, it would return results incom- 
parably more important, and would place this country at the head 
of the civilisation and intelligence of the world. But whether or 
not money should be spent in other ways, I hold that it is bad in 
principle to incur a loss upon work which can be so readily made to 
pay its own expenses. If the country thinks little of a quarter of a 
million annually, it is because its finances have been regulated on 
sound principles, and our position would have been very different had 
we many affairs on hand like that of the Telegraph Department. 

Many would be quite ready to argue, with Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
that there is really no loss at all, because every one who sends a 
telegram probably saves more in time and convenience than the cost 
of the message. * But if this be so, then I ask, Why should other 
people be taxed to pay for this profit and convenience? If it is so 
great an advantage to be able to send a message? at any moment, why 
cannot the sender pay the real working expenses of the work, just 
as we pay the full cost of loaves and legs of mutton ? We must pay 
ultimately in one way or another, and I see no particular reason why 
we should be taxed to promote the sending of messages, rather than 
n hundred other useful things. No doubt many of the telegrams 
produce great profit to the senders ; then why should they not pay 
a small part of the profit to cover the expenses? On the other hand, 
a large part of the increased traffic on the Government wires consists 
of complimentary messages, or other trifling matters, which we can 
have no sufficient motive for promoting. Men have been known to 
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telegraph for a clean pocket-handkerchief. I may even venture to 
doubt whether the immense quantity of press telegrams now sent 
through the wires at a great loss to the department, is really requi- 
site. This traffic is a hundred times as great as it was eight or ten 
years ago, and, of course, if one newspaper largely employs the tele- 
graph, others must do so in self-defence. But would not much of 
the matter be just as useful if sent by post P Whether this be so or 
not, others must decide, but I entirely object on principle to the 
Government subsidizing the newspaper press, as it practically does 
at present. The ruinously low press tariff was one of the worst 
features of the Post-Office scheme. 

The question 8tiA remains, What is to be done? Many people 
will deprecate any retrograde movement, as it is called, on the 
ground that all will come right of itself. But the public should dis- 
abuse themselves of this notion. The Treasury Commissioners, after 
a full inquiry, say, " The conclusion from these figures cannot be 
avoided, that, unless some check is put on the expenditure, or some 
means devised for augmenting the receipts, the management of the 
telegraphs will become a permanent charge on the finances of the 
country ” (p. 11). My own opinion is, that the telegraphs ought to 
he not merely paying the bare interest on the debt, buf laying up a 
sinking fund for the redemption of that debt, or for meeting 
increased cost of maintenance. A very large sum of money has 
been spent by the Post-Office during the last seven years on new 
posts and wires, which require renewing every fifteen years, on an 
average, so that this cost must be re-incurred after eight years 
more. Is the Post-Office providing for this cost out of present 
revenue, or is it leaving the matter till the evil time comes? 
Remembering that, according to the Treasury Commissioners, even 
the stationery required by the Telegraph Branch was under-esti- 
mated, year after year, to the extent of one half, it would require a 
great deal to convince me that the department is even paying its 
expenses, not to speak of contingent charges in the way of pensions, 
the railway claims, extraordinary damage from snowstorms, and the 
ultimate redemption*of capital. Mr. Scudamore formerly thought it 
desirable, and probable, that the telegraph revenue would repay the 
capital cost in a term of years (Report, p. 148). My own impres- 
sion is that, if we could have a real commercial audit of the accounts 
of the department, the present loss would be found to be more nearly 
half a million than a quarter of a million annually, including the 
interest on capital. 

Some people, I feel sure, will urge the Government to reduce the 
tariff yet further. “ Not pay at a shilling ?” they* will say ; “ then 
charge sixpence, and there will soon be traffic enough to pay.” I 
qnite agree that, at half the present charge, we should have a vast 
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increase of messages ; and I think it likely that the department 
would have to provide for fifty millions of messages a year instead 
of twenty millions. But if we could at all judge of the future pro- 
gress of the working expenses by their past progress, the financial, 
result of a sixpenny rate would bo to give us a deficiency of a million 
and a quarter, instead of a quarter of a million. In all probability 
the deficiency would be not less than a million pounds annually. 

According to the experience of the Electric and International 
Company, indeed, a double business (increased by 105 per cent.) 
was transacted, with an addition to the working expenses of only 
33 per cent., and Mr. Scudamore assumed that, the same would be 
the case in the Government service. “ As a matter of course,” he 
said (Q. 1888), “ the average cost of a message decreases with the 
increasing number.” This unfortunately has not proved true with 
Government officials, for an increase of traffic of 81 per cent., 
between 1871 and 1874, involved an advance in the current working 
expenses, apart from the expenditure of capital, of 110 per cent. 
Under such circumstances, the department might as reasonably 
expect to retrieve their position by lowering the charges, as a 
tradesman might expect to make money by selling cheaper than he 
buys. The case will appear all the more hopeless when we consider 
that the working expenses have advanced even since the introduc- 
tion of the wonderful invention of duplex telegraphy, by which the 
carrying power of many of the wires has been doubled at a stroke, 
with very little cost. 

The Treasury Commission make several suggestions as to the mode 
in which the revenue of the department could he raised to an ade- 
quate point. The inclusion of addresses in the twenty words, a 
tariff of Gd. for ten words, and a tariff of 1</. per word, are succes- 
sively suggested. Of those the third seems to me oppressively and 
needlessly high ; the second would probably cause more loss than ’ 
gain, and still more hopelessly damage the revenue of the depart- 
ment. The first is surely the true course. It is found that at present 
the address of the sender consists on the average of four words, 
whereas two or three would be sufficient. The address of the 
receiver occupies on the average eight words. No less than fourteen 
words are required for the private service instructions of the operators, 
and with seventeen, the average number of words in a message, the 
total number of words transmitted for each shilling, on an average, 
is forty-three. At present a person having very little to say is 
tempted to word his message fully, and fill it out, so as to make 
nearly twenty words, tho charge being no greater. If the addresses 
were included in the twenty words, they would be abbreviated say to 
nine or ten words in all, leaving ten or eleven words for the message* 
This number of words would be sufficient for a considerable propor- 
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tion of telegrams, when properly condensed, and the needless filling 
out would be checked for the most part. The average number of 
words transmitted for each shilling message would probably be 
reduced by ten words, or nearly twenty-five per cent., and the cost 
of transmission thus in some degree lessened. At the same time the 
surcharge upon longer messages, whether charged at the rate of 
3 tf. for five extra words, as at present, or per extra word, as I 
should propose, would produce a distinct addition to the receipts. 
It is quite doubtful, however, whether these changes would make a 
good balance-sheet without a considerable addition to tho newspaper 
tariff. t 

It has been quite recently stated that the Post-Office department 
is disposed to adopt the suggestion of a sixpenny rate for short 
messages. On the whole it might be desirable to try the experiment 
for the purpose of convincing the public, once for all, that high 
profits do not always attend low prices. Nothing but a complete 
breakdown will make people discriminate between the financial 
conditions of letter-carrying and those of telegraphy. Yet it ought 
to be pretty obvious that a considerable part of the cost of a telegram 
will be nearly the same whether the message be long or short. The 
clerk’s time in receiving the message, the sorvico instructions sent by 
wire, the cost of stationery, the porter's time in delivering the 
message, and some other items, will be much the same in any case. 
If, then, the public pay only sixpence instead of one shilling for each 
-ordinary message, it is exceedingly unlikely that the difference will 
ibe saved in the diminished cost of transmitting twenty-five per cent, 
less words. 

In the letter branch of the Post Office the economical conditions of 
the work are entirely different. A large part of the expenses of the 
department remains nearly unchanged while the traffic increases, 
'and only a small part is actually proportional to the numbfir of 
letters carried. Thus a reduction of charges in the Post-Office often 
leads to such an increase of traffic that the net revenue, even at the 
lessened rate, is ultimately increased. But this happy result can 
wonly be achieved in the absence of any serious increase of working 
expenses. Now in the telegraph branch a growth of traffic, as we 
.have seen and as experience proves, leads to a great increase of 
working expenses, and it follows almost inevitably that any reduc- 
tion of the minimum charge for a message will cause a further deficit 
tn the telegraph accounts. 

The financial failure of the telegraph department must be deeply 
regretted, because it puts an almost insuperable obstacle in the way 
of any further extension of Government industry in the present 
generation. The proposal that the Government should purchase the 
whole railways of the kingdom was, indeed, never a practicable or 
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even a sensible one, as I have endeavoured to show in a paper pub- 
lished in the Owens College Essays. The notion that an experi- 
enced official could be appointed to negotiate the purchase of the 
railway property, and then reorganize it in the style of the telegraph 
department, is simply humorous. But to one who has looked 
through the documents respecting this telegraph business, the con- 
viction must come home that such an operation can hardly be 
repeated, even on a small scale. When we remember how profits 
running for ten years only were bought at twenty years’ pur- 
chase ; how the owners of a rotten cable, since relaid, received more 
than the whole money they had spent upon it ; pnd how the exten- 
sion of the telegraph lines, when purchased, cost considerably more 
than the whole of what had previously been spent by the companies 
on the invention and introduction of the system, we must see that a 
series of disastrous precedents has been established. 

One of the greatest needs of the country at present is a Govern- 
ment system of parcel conveyance, which would relieve the post- 
office of the larger books and other unremunerative heavy traffic, and 
at the same time organize into one system the great number of 
carrying companies, parcel delivery companies, and country carriers 
which now exist. At present the waste of power in the delivery of 
parcels at consumers’ houses is extremely and absurdly great, and 
the charges made are in many eases exorbitantly high. A well 
organized system of parcel posts would produce benefits quite com- 
parable with those of the penny postal reform, and would immensely 
improve the methods now employed in retail trade, and the distri- 
bution of goods to consumers. But if we must first buy up the 
rights and profits of all at present engaged in the conveyance of 
parcels, in the style of the telegraph purchase, the scheme becomes 
impracticable. 

The accounts of the telegraph department unfortunately demon- * 
strata what was before to be feared, namely, that a Government 
department cannot compete in economy with an ordinary commercial 
firm subject to competition. The work done is indeed great, and 
fairly accomplished on tho whole, and Rome people regard the 
achievements of the department as marvellous. They forget, how- 
ever, that it has been accomplished by the lavish and almost unlimited 
expenditure of the national money, and that many wonders might be 
done in the same way. If the English people like to spend their, 
public revenue upon cheap telegrams, of course they can do so, though 
there may bo two opinions about the wisdom of the expenditure. 
But in any case, it is not wise for us to forget the extreme discre- 
pancies between what was promised and what has been achieved by 
the telegraph department. 


W. Stanley Jevons. 



THE VALUE OF POLITICAL MACHINERY, 

Abe wo to infer that the whole act of constitution-making is 
simply futile ? The spirit, shall we say ? is everything ; the frame- 
work nothing. Alter men’s thoughts and passions, or change tho 
social organization, and you alter their political condition. Change 
the superficial arrangements and you necessarily lose your labour. 
All your ballot-boxes, your systems for minority votes or personal 
representatives, your extension of suffrage, and your judicious partitions 
of power between different bodies and officials, are so much waste 
paper. It is tempting to lay down such a principle, for it would 
save a great deal of trouble ; and men with a deep sense of existing 
evils, and of the necessity of changes far deeper than any politician 
can reach, may be pardoned for jumping at the conclusion. 

“If of ten men nine are recognisable ns fools, which is a common calcula- 
tion,” eays Mr. Carlyle, “ how in the name of wonder will you ever get a 
ballot-box to grind you out a wisdom from tho votes of these ten men ? Never 
by any conceivable ballot-box, nor by all the machinery in Bromwieham or out 
of it, will you attain such a result. Not by any method under heaven, except 
by suppressing and in some good way reducing to zero nine of those votes, can 
wisdom ever issue from your ten.’’ • 

I think that Mr. Carlyle is not far wrong as to the ballot-box 
specific. That bit of machinery will not regenerate mankind. 
Something more is wanted; though what that something may be is 
a question which cannot he answered off-hand. 

Meanwhile, however, wc may grant that the answer is at least too 
sweeping. It would be absurd to say that no change of machinery 
• can bo of any importance, unless we attach a very narrow meanihg to 
the word machinery. Some constitutional changes have been im- 
portant, if anything has ever been of importance. The emancipa- 
tion of slaves, the abolition of class privileges, the overthrow of an 
established government, seem in one sense to be mere changes of 
machinery ; and yet we all admit that such events have profoundly 
altered the character of nations. The disposition to undervalue the 
importance of such changes explains the apparently fruitless cha- 
racter of much eloquent denunciation. A philanthropist proposes to 
abolish slavery. What is the good, it is asked, of altering tho mete 
external relation P Black Quashee is a slave by virtue of his 
ignorance and helplessness, not because he is bound to one master 
for life. Make him independent in soul and you extirpate the very 
root of the evil. Simply shake off his fetters, and you merely hand 
him oter to a worse master than his old one, his own indolence and 
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sensuality. If such teaching he sound, it would seem to follow 
that all political reforms are necessarily futile. The philanthropist 
is informed that the world is in a very bad way, but that no definite 
measure which he can propose will ever make it better. If you can* 
not tell us what precisely is to be done, is the natural retort, might 
you not as well abandon your sterile denunciations P You exhort 
us to go to the root of matter, and you add that every conceiv- 
able remedy is superficial. Mere mechanism, let us grant, is useless ; 
but then we must add that the separation between the form and 
the substance, between the mechanism and the impelling forces, is 
not so applicable as it may appear to be at first sight. The change 
in the mechanism has a moral and intellectual influence. It is not 
in politics as in mechanics. By rearranging the strings and pulleys 
we do react upon the forces which set them at work. By giving 
slaves the rights of freemen we encourage them to fit themselves for 
their new privileges ; and the most effectual kind of preaching is the 
preaching by actual measures. It becomes necessary, then, to attempt 
a more accurate statement of the distinction in order to discover 
some tost by which the true character of a proposed change may 
be estimated. How are we to know whether it is to be rejected as 
merely mechanical or recognised as having claims to true remedial 
efficacy ? 

It would perhaps be better to discard the metaphor of machinery 
for the closer one of an animated organism. The mechanism with 
which we deal is not mere dead matter, but a living organ ; we 
propose to modify a vital fuuction, not simply to substitute one set 
of wheels fur another. The difference between the true reformer 
and the mere constitution-monger is, ou this showing, analogous to 
the difference between the doctor whose measures are based on a 
sound physiological knowledge and the. more ignorant quack. The 
true physician knows the limits of his power. Ho is aware that, 
he cannot create a constitution or make a perforated lung do the 
work of a sound one. lie can only place the body under the most 
favourable conditions, remove obstructions or morbid growths, and 
in short co-operate with nature. The quack maintains that by some 
hocus-pocus, he can produce a magical effect, and not only modify 
the functions but reconstruct the organs by his mysterious drug. 
The political quack, in the same way, is the man who altogether 
misunderstands the limits of his art, and promises that his pills and 
potions will not only promote some natural function but alter the 
very constitution of his credulous patient. To understand distinctly 
what aro these limits, to know what legislation can do, and what, 
in the very nature of things, it is impossible that it ever should do, 
is the most important of political studies. Disregard of these con- 
ditions, always common, was naturally pushed to .extremes in the 
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dawn of the revolutionary period, at a time of exaggerated hopes 
and fears. Every reformer fancied that he could recast society 
from its foundations, and shuffle the political elements into a new 
symmetry as men shuffle a pack of cards. And the philosophical 
line of answer is sufficiently indicated by Burke. Whatever his 
errors of judgment in detail, he laid down the true bam of a scientific 
theory. The doctrine of which he was the ablest exponent, is in 
fact implied as a first principle of the historic method. The more 
we apply the scientific spirit to the investigation of social problems, 
the more we are struck with the essential continuity of history and 
the impossibility of introducing spasmodic changes. The most trivial 
customs are found to be rooted in the conditions of primitive society. 
We cannot understand a single institution without tracing it back- 
wards through generations. Earlier historians believed, like the early 
geologists, in catastrophes which obliterated the whole preceding 
order. The more such revolutions are studied, the more distinctly 
the limits of their influence appear. 2samcs have been changed 
more often than things. Even in the society which has been most 
thoroughly revolutionized, the whole social framework in all its 
main outlines has remained unshaken by the superficial agitation. 

The same considerations, however, if fatal to mere visionary schemes, 
show the directions in which change may be permanent and impor- 
tant. The growth of co-operative societies, for example, showed a 
capacity for various prudential habits amongst artisans, which 
might have long run to w^aste if the means of turning them to 
account had not been introduced. Some of the advocates of co- 
operation have based chimerical expectations upon such schemes. 
They fancied that to show a man a convenient mode of saving 
might create prudence by a kind of magical influence. They 
imagined that all quarrels between rich and poor might be ended, 
• by enabling the more prudent poor to become rather rich. They 
were doomed to the disappointment of finding that the old selfish- 
ness would naturally break out in a new’ direction. But, after 
reducing such extravagant expectations, it may bo fully admitted 
that the preachers* of co-operation may render an inestimable 
service by providing a channel for forces which had been running 
to waste, and by the moral influence of striking examples of the 
"value of self-help. This suggests another mode in which a change 
stigmatised as merely mechanical, may yet be of immense value. 
The phrasq about recognising a first principle is often turned to 
very bad account. Recognising a principle often comes to mean 
disregarding the facts. Things, it is thought, can be changed by 
changing their names. Hen can be made to possess certain qualities 
by legislating as though they possessed them. The lowest classes 
may be ignorant, stupid, and vicious, but, by recognising the principle 
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of human equality, every one of them will become as good a 
politician as the most accomplished philosopher. But though the 
doctrine may be used in an extravagant sense, we must agree that 
here too there is a certain core of sound meaning. The dogma about 
the natural equality of mind becomes little better than stark non- 
sense when made into a logical formula. But easy as it may be to 
blow the popular rhetoric to fragments, it is equally true that the 
proclamation of such doctrines, and their embodiment in practice, 
did in fact rouse the self-respect of the poor and the sympathy of 
generous minds. If men were not made equal by being called equal, 
the masses of men wero encouraged in the great virtue of self-respect, 
and taught to feel their own value in the general social scheme. 
If the dogma was but half true, it had at least the power to stay the 
ancient lie that men were made for their rulers. The mere 
preaching would have been futile if it had not embodied itself in 
definite demands. The expectations founded upon them might be 
exaggerated ; they might lead to lamentable violence and many 
scandals ; but yet, for good or evil, they were most potent stimulants 
towards the development of modem society. 

We must admit, then, that society is a complex structure, which 
must be slowly developed instead of spasmodically transformed, and 
in which no change can be permanently useful which does not recog- 
nise the focus of cohesion, by which its constituent elements are 
bound together. There are organic laws 'which cannot be instan- 
taneously modified by legislation, and which we can only neglect at 
our peril. But, if these laws be recognised, we also admit that a 
reform is useful either as it implies the expulsion of dead tissue 
from the frame or as facilitating development of new organs when 
the necessary vital forces are already in existence, and, finally, as 
one mode, and perhaps the most effective mode, of stimulating the 
growth of a new order of ideas. When a theorist, impatient of any* 
remedy less efficient than a thorough-going regeneration of the 
moral or intellectual condition of mankind at large, declares that 
a proposed reform is purely superficial and mechanical, we may 
sometimes find that he is casting aside the necessary means in his 
impatience to reach the end, and despising unphilosophically 
enough the slow and tentative processes, the alternation of 
preaching and practice, by which society must gradually feel its way 
to some order superior to the present. On the other hand, a simple 
comparison of the end proposed with the nature of the means 
suggested will frequently be a convincing proof of the presence of 
political quackery. 

The most familiar instances are to be found in the various changes 
proposed in the distribution of the franchise or the modes in which 
it is to be exercised. Believers in the millennium, and believers in 
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the speedy advent of chaos and old night, have been equally extrava- 
gant in their anticipations. Our reform bills, says one party, have 
opened the floodgates of democracy : we are shooting Niagara, and 
plunging into the bottomless gulph. No, says the other, we are now 
ready to abolish all class legislation, and raise the poor man to the 
level of the rich. Enfranchise the ton-pound householder, said our 
fathers, and 

Truth and justice then 
Will down return to men 
Orb’d in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 

Mercy will sit between 
Thron’d in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds clown -steering, 

And heaven, as at some festival, 

Will open wide tho gates of her high palace hall. 

But “ Wisest Fate,” as the poet sensibly adds, “ says no, this must not 
yet be so : ” and indeed it will probably not be so for some time to 
come. Every generation fancies for the moment that it is omnipo- 
tent, and can break at its pleasure the eternal chain which binds it 
inevitably to the past. When we dispel the illusion for* a moment, 
and try to read the history of our time as it will be read a thousand 
years hence, we can but smile at the simplicity both of pessimists 
and optimists. The future historian will not contemplate the 
passage of this or that Act of Parliament as the catastrophe which 
swept away all previous landmarks and introduced mankind to a 
virgin earth ready to be remoulded at their pleasure. The causes 
which determine the advance of democracy lie infinitely deeper, and 
have been slowly developing themselves through countless genera- 
tions. They are not at the mercy of Lord John Russell or Mr. 
Disraeli ; nor will any sensible Canute, in spite of all flatterers in 
the press, imagine that he can make that tide retire at his bidding. 
The passage of a schedule is not an event of cosmical interest. Tho 
power of the upper classes in England does not really depend upon 
the adoption of this or that standard of voting. They are strong 
because rank is still worshipped by large classes; they are still 
stronger because money is worshipped by all classes, and with a wor- 
ship which is not very obviously decaying ; they are strong because 
they form a tacit league, wielding all the powers of rank and wealth 
and ancient prestige, and of a social organization of which they are 
the traditional chiefs, and arc in the presence of classes numerous, it 
is true, but ignorant, helpless, disunited, and dependent at every 
turn upon the smooth working of the existing machinery ; they are 
strong, not only from the positive hold which they may have upon 
the prejudices or principles of their countrymen, but also because 
there is no consistent scheme of a new order ready to take the place 
of the old which has any hold upon the imaginations of the masses. 
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The poor man knows instinctively that if he could upset the present 
arrangements he would have to build them up again to-morrow, and 
he is therefore not anxious to bring seriously about a crash, unless 
at some moment of excitement when all feelings but the immediate 
discontent cease to make themselves heard. This, it may be said, is 
merely to preach fatalism, and to prove that no reform can do any- 
thing. Certainly it is to show that reformers are of less importance 
to the universe than they often fancy ; which may, not impossibly, 
be a useful lesson. But it is also to indicate what arc the real limits 
of their influence. The passage of a reform bill might be important 
so far as it was an incident in a great struggle for power between 
different classes. It might be an indication thdfc a class hitherto 
excluded from power was about to exercise power directly for the 
future. Like other victories, it might produce both a moral and a 
strategical effect. It might alter the opinion entertained by the 
combatants of their own prowess and their opponents’ ; and it would 
place the victors in a position from which further conquests were 
easier. But, in both senses, the permanent result depends entirely 
upon the degree in which the change corresponds to a real change 
in the deeper social forces. The moral supremacy of the governing 
classes may have ceased to be at all equal to that which is implied 
in the political constitution. In that case the external change may 
be the occasion of a considerable transfer of power, and may stimu- 
late the process of which it i* a symptom. But, if the moral 
supremacy remains, the change will affect rather the mode in which 
power is exercised than its reality. The power which had its root 
in mere prestige or long tradition may be destroyed ; that which was 
rooted in any more profound instincts will remain so long as the 
instincts are not themselves modified. In every case, therefore, the 
first and most generally neglected rule is, that we must look beyond 
the merely nominal change to see how far the proposed measure is 
connected with some process of social or moral development. 

The most important of all political changes are generally taken to 
ho those which imply a real transfer of power. It may not be so 
easy as it seems to make a slave into a freeman, er transform an inert 
mass of passive submission into an efficient political force. But the 
most trifling contributions to so great an end are of some importance. 
There is, however, another class of measures which seems to have 
a great attraction for some politicians. They appear at first 
sight to imply the belief that, without really altering the political 
forces, a great effect may be produced by altering the mode in which 
they act. Add another wheel to the machinery, have a system of 
indiroct instead of direct election, substitute two chambers for one, 
vote by ballot-boxes instead of voting openly, and a political 
regeneration will be effected. This is the region of the true con- 
stitution-monger, and the futility of making men. wise, or moral, 
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or obedient, or minted b y sleight-of-hand tricks has been illustrated 
by his incessant failures. Political corruption, for example, was to 
be checkmated by ballot-boxes. The plan of encouraging a man to 
do a duty honestly by freeing him from all responsibility was not, 
I think, a very promising one. Let us grant, however, that the 
measure might have its advantages as part of a system of police 
regulations. Here and there, let us assume, it might render certain 
crimes more difficult. That is a question for practical politicians. 
But when the measure was proposed as a potent engine for moral 
reform or for political progress, quackery was stamped upon it in 
the broadest characters by the disproportion between the disease to be 
cured and the remedy that was to cure it. Was it intended to alter 
the balance of power ? The fact that the remedy could be obtained 
proved that it was superfluous. When victories could be won in 
open warfare, it was surely needless to put on masks. The possible 
adhesion of a few voters of weak courage or shaky morality could 
not permanently or seriously strengthen the party already predo- 
minant. Was it intended to raise the tone of public virtue P The evil 
to be met was the illegitimate power of money or social • position ; it 
was not even suggested that the ballot would tend to make men less 
servile, or avaricious, or cunning ; and there is something almost 
touching in the simplicity which supposes that whilst such vices 
remain in full force they can be suppressed by any bit of clever 
machinery. It is not so easy to tie the devil’s lands ; stopping one 
hole in a sieve is apt to be a waste of labour. Or could it be sup- 
posed that to pass the ballot was to inculcate a great moral lesson ? 
Gould it be moral to legitimate a mode of evading responsibility 
of which any one of its advocates would be heartily ashamed to 
take advantage P But I don’t know that any one ever suggested 
that the practice of secret voting could be in itsolf morally elevating, 
which is perhaps a sufficient reason for disbelieving that it could be 
politically admirable. The ballot is, I fancy, discredited with 
most serious thinkers as possessing any mysterious efficacy. Its 
effects, good or bad, are of the second order. Its adoption might be 
desirable, but it has not altered the character of the country or 
effected a marked redistribution of power ; and nobody expects that 
it will do so. But I turn to schemes which have now greater vogue. 
Many exceedingly able men see in Mr. Mill’s scheme or in some 
of its modifications a means of introducing a healthy element into 
politics. One conspicuous journal loses no opportunity of incul- 
cating the excellence of such plans, and Mr. Hare recorded his belief 
that the principle marked a great political discovery. Without 
attempting to follow the arguments in detail, I will ask briefly how 
the principles already suggested bear upon the controversy. Are wfe 
Jieut itied to move the previous question ? to say at once that Mr* 
however ingenious, may be set aside under the 
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general principle that moral regeneration is not to be obtained by 
mechanical contrivances P Or at least may we say that, however use- 
ful in its place, the scheme belongs essentially to the rank of 
■secondary measures? We may hold that on some occasions it 
would be highly convenient, without allowing that it will remedy 
the evils of modern democracy or change the course of political 
development. 

In the first place, the scheme, as wo are all agreed, does not pro- 
pose to affect the general balance of political power. It is not a plan 
for enabling the lower class to wrest government from the hands of 
their superiors, nor to prevent them from acquiring small influence 
upon legislation. If the only question in politick were the question 
whether I should have my way or you should have yours, the dis- 
mission would be irrelevant. There is nothing in the scheme to 
prevent the numerical majority, if they so please, from forcing any 
legislation which pleases them upon the country. The purpose, as I v 
understand it, of such schemes is to obviate what is supposed to be a 
great and growing evil, the gradual exclusion, namely, of important 
classes from any direct influence upon the government of the 
country. The House of Commons is practically the supreme body, 
and anything which tends to make it an inadequate representation of 
the intellect of the nation is a great evil. The advocates of Mr. 
Hare's scheme believe that it would powerfully counteract any ten- 
dency to such a lamentable result. 

The principle involved is one which I accept as fully as Mr. Hare 
could wish. It is doubtless a matter of primary importance that the 
government of the country should be influenced by the opinion of 
all able and honest men ; it is probably true to say that the political 
welfare of the country depends principally upon our securing that 
condition of good government. The question is whether it can be 
secured or materially affected by any system of voting. It must be 
remarked, however, that this principle seems to be identified in the 
minds of many of Mr. Hare's supporters with a very different, though 
superficially similar, principle. They certainly seem to me to talk 
as though the desired result would be attained if the Legislature 
was an accurate reproduction of every shade of opinion in the 
country. They seem to adopt a new version of llentham s formula 
that every man is to count for one and nobody for moro than one. 
If nine men out of every ten in England were for the Permissive 
Bill and one against, it, then the Members of Parliament should be 
divided in precisely the same proportion. If this end could be 
secured, we should have secured all that was desirable, and the 
Millennium would approach. Against this argument I urge that 
this would be, on Mr. Carlyle’s formula, to have a Parliament in 
yhich there would generally bo nine fools to one man of sense. Such 
a Parliament would be apt to have a majority for foolish legislation* 

VOL. XVIII. n.s. 3 L 
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However wisely the one might talk, he would be voted down by the 
nine. , I think, too, that this doctrine, more or less consciously 
ascertained, is implied in a good deal of the ordinary reasoning upon 
the question. The ordinary assumption is that Parliament is to be 
a miniature reproduction of all shades of opinion in the country, 
wise and foolish, instructed and ignorant, instead of being in any 
sense a collection of the wisest and best and most educated. The 
scheme is often put forward (as I think that I could show) as though 
its merit were that it provided a kind of calculating machine which 
would count the number of adherents of every sect, and give each 
sect an influence proportioned to its numbers. But, whatever the 
intention of its supporters, the tendency of the scheme would be to 
sanction this theory. Mr. Hare lays great weight upon its efficacy 
in releasing constituents from tho tyranny of minorities. The petty 
tradesmen in a borough would not be able, as at present, to exclude 
representatives of certain opinions unpalatable to their narrow 
minds. I am quite sensible of the evil, and will say at once that I 
am ready to believe that Mr. Hare's scheme may, under some con- 
ditions, provide the most convenient remedy. But I must add, first, 
that the evil would reappear in another form. The importance of 
national party-organizations would bo increased under. Mr. Hare's 
scheme. These party platforms would be devised so as to catch 
votes and avoid shocking prejudices. Obstinate minorities would 
still hamper legislation — which I take to be the most important 
function of Parliament — just as they do now, or in many cases could 
organize a factious opposition more completely, and therefore so as 
to get themselves bought off at a higher price. Another kind of 
subservience would be geherated. If avowal of a sincere opinion did 
not operate so clearly as a disqualification, there would be an 
increased temptation to tout for the support of scattered cliques 
by avowing insincere opinions. Instead of a protective system for 
excluding eccentric opinions, there would be a system of bounties 
for the encouragement of belief in crotchets. And, secondly, which is 
more to my purpose, the tendency of Mr. Hare's scheme would bo 
so far to diminish looal influences. The effect would not be entirely 
beneficial. Constituents who are bound together by common mem- 
bership of small local organizations, rank themselves naturally under 
the guidance of the ordinary leaders of the borough or district. 
Their influence upon tho national organ of legislation is exerted 
through what Burke calls “the little platoon," or section to which 
each man belongs. So far as Mr. Hare's scheme operated, a voter 
would be part of a constituency formed merely ad hoc , and connected 
only by similarity of opinion. How it is true enough that the local 
influenoes^iire often paltry and mean enough, but they are also in 
the main natural and healthy. ' To weaken them would not, in my 
opinion, becleftrly an improvement in any way. But, without work- 
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ing out this consideration, the tendency of the scheme would be to 
destroy pro tanto one existing bond of political influence, and to 
encourage the rival doctrine that the nation is an aggregate of inde- 
pendent units, each of which should exercise an equal weight upon 
the Government. The practical lesson of the present system is that 
each man must work with his neighbours, and, so far as he is a 
voter, merge his influence upon the Government in theirs. There 
are advantages and disadvantages in this plau, as in its rival. ' But 
the general tendency of the other plan, so far as it is operative, 
would be to make each man an independent force, pulling the steering 
apparatus by a separate rope. In short, the system falls in with, if 
it docs not naturally lead to, a doctrine* of extreme indi- 
vidualism/ ' 

I should, however, be nnfuir if I implied that Mr. Hare or his 
ablest followers contemplated the result which 1 attribute to their 
plan. I fully admit, at any rate, that the scheme is approved by 
people who would object to it as emphatically as I could do; and it 
is only with them that I wish to argue. Assuming, then, that the 
main object of the reformer is to prevent the exclusion from in- 
fluence upon legislation of any legitimate body of opinion, let us 
inquire bow far the means can be adequate to the end proposed. 
And, first of ull, what is tlie real security which we possess for the 
influence of such opinions upon legislation ? It is clear that the 
influence depends primarily upon conditions altogether outside of 
tlie representative system. Public opinion is a vague and incoherent 
term enough ; and. if it is the mere sum of all the crude notions 
entertained by individuals it is worthy of all the contempt which 
Mr. Carlyle could pour upon it. If, for example, we took the views 
of astronomy entertained by the mass of population, including the 
children educated in our admirable national schools and the recent 
converts to the doctrine of the earth's flatness, we might not im- 
probably And a majority against the Copernican system. The 
ordinary belief is, 1 imagine, pretty much what it was before Galileo. 
But though the public does not understand astronomy, it has some 
sort of belief iri astronomers. They have a way of being right 
about eclipses. If a body of managers of Greenwich Observatory 
were to be elected by tlie general public, it is possible that, a tole- 
rably competent body would be appointed, because the ignorant would 
take the word of the better educated. The question would be 
whether the hold of scientific men upon public opinion were strong 
enough to encounter mere quacks ; and, unless the more ignorant 
clergy took up the cause of the book of Genesis, we might hope for 
a docent result. In political questions we must look to a somewhat 
similar influence, though, unluckily, we have as yet no accepted 
science of politics. Still the general body of voters is sufficiently 
honest and intelligent to recognise the weight of opinions repre- 

3 l 2 
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seated by its Ablest men. If ever that should cease to be the case, if 
intelligence should cease to be respected, if every man should think 
himself as good a financier as Mr. Gladstone, or if the masses should 
come 'to the conclusion that all the Gladstones of the day were in a 
conspiracy to pick their pockets, it is plain enough that neither Mr. 
Hare’s scheme nor any other would do us much good. The majority 
could do what it pleased, and we should be at the mercy of com- 
munists or demagogues. The influence, therefore, of intelligence 
upon legislation depends primarily upon the maintenance of their 
moral prestige. A spiritual authority is not founded upon the 
political constitution, but on the beliefs or prejudices current in the 
community. The cadses which enable the few to govern the many 
are complex beyond the power of analysis, and depend upon tra- 
ditions of loyalty and order, upon the natural supremacy of cultivated 
and energetic minds, upon the religious and political beliefs of the 
nation, and upon a thousand causes lying far deeper than any super- 
ficial modifications of political mechanism. The advocates of Mr. 
Hare’s scheme are apt, as I think, to preach a mischievous doc- 
trine, so far as they induce men to put their faith in mare contri- 
vances and clover manipulations of machinery, instead of appealing 
to the real forces upon which power ultimately depends* It is to 
the hold of the abler thinkers upon the imaginations and intellects 
of the great mass of men, and not to any device for distributing votes, 
however ingenious and plausible, that we* must really look for the 
security of the social order. Men are really held together by their 
instincts and beliefs, not by the external configuration of their 
•ostensible constitution. 

Mr. Hare’s scheme, it will be replied, cannot of itself make men 
good citizens ; but it may help good citizens to retain their hold on 
tiie country. It will keep the House of Commons open to good 
Influences from outside. The political atmosphere cannot become 
stifling whilst there is this stead}' infiltration of pure air. The 
House of Commons is to the country what the lungs are to the body, 
and this scheme assures us that the blood will always be perfectly 
•oxygenated. Philosophers and patriots may be sure of gaining a 
hearing ; they may hope to withstand tyranny, to put ignorance to 
shame, and force the country to deliberate until the true character 
of its policy is understood. Their share of the representation w hich 
they can always acquire will give them the fulcrum from which to 
move the world, and their presence will maintain the prestige of the 

This I take to be the most plausible argument for Mr. Hare's 
scheme. I do not deny that there are times when it should have 
weight. But to make some estimate of its value, we must try to see 
bow for it would reach below the surface. The advantage offered is 
obviously measured by the efficacy of representation in Parliament, 
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Wc must therefore inquire how far parliamentary representation 
really increases the power of a given political creed. The House of 
Commons may be considered as a body which registers the decisions 
of public opinion, or as a body which forms the opinion afterwards 
registered. We call it the great council of the nation, and the name 
seems to imply that parliamentary debates have an important influ- 
ence in giving form to the national sentiment, as well as in giving 
force to the sentiment when formed. Now I venture to say that this 
doctrine, whatever vestige of truth it may once have possessed, be- 
comes daily more obsolete. I have not spoken with great respect of 
public opinion ; but I have too high an opinion of my countrymen 
to suppose* -that their minds are really much influenced by those 
inferior leading articles in small type which fill the columns of the 
Turns, and which are judiciously compressed in other newspapers. 
Measures are not passed because they have been discussed in Parlia- 
ment, but are discussed in Parliament because the constituents have 
made up their minds to pass them. A majority was sent to the 
House of # Commons to disestablish the Irish Church and frame a 
system of national education, and they gave form to the policy 
already decided. The talking which took place did not give the 
original impulse; it was merely the necessary diplomacy which 
takes place in shaping the precise measures to be adopted* Mr. 
Carlyle gives the true state of the case : — 

4< Tho grand branch of the Parliament’s trade is evidently dead for ever. . . . 
If we will consider it, tho essential truth of tho matter is, every British man can 
now elect himself to Parliament without consulting the hustings at all. If there 
be any vote, idea, or notion in him on any earthly or heavenly thing, cannot he 
take a pen, and therewith autocratically pour iorth the same into the ears and 
hearts of all people so far as it will go ? Precisely so far ; and what is a 
great advantago, no farthor. Tho discussion of questions goes on, not in St. 
Stephen’s now, but from Pan to Beershelm by able-oditors and articulate 
speaking creatures that can get others to listen to them. . . . Not the discus- 
sion of questions, but only the ultimate voting of them (a very brief process, I 
should think) requires to go on or can suitably go on iu Parliament now.” 

And he adds a remark not less true now than it was twenty-five 
years ago. 

“ Loving my life, and timo which is tho staff of life, I read no parliamentary 
debates, rarely any parliamentary spocch ; but lam told there is not, once in 
the seven years, the smallest gloam of now intelligence thrown on any matter, 
earthly or divine, by an honourable gentleman on his legs in Parliament. 
Nothing offered you, but wearisome, dreary, thrice-boiled cole wort — a bad 
article at first, and served and again served in newspapers and periodical and 
other literature, till even tho inferior animals would recoil from it.” 

The statement may be a little passionate, but is it not substantially 
true ? If every copy of Hansard were burnt to-morrow, and the 
speeches of Burke and^ possibly those of one living orator would be 
saved, English literature would sustain no loss except a historical loss. 
The floor of the House has eeased to be the exclusive, or even the most 
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effective, standing-point from which to address the true rulers of the 
country. And, therefore, it is not a question whether this or that 
shade 1 of opinion should make itself heard, but whether it should 
make itself heard in one particular way. I do not imagine, for 
example, that the cause of co-operation would be materially advanced 
or hindered by the return of a few more of its representatives to 
Parliament. The progress of that or of any such cause depends 
essentially upon conditions altogether different, and only altered in 
the most infinitesimal degree by its power of adding to the bulk of 
unreadable oratory. Or take again the advantage of returning a 
few men of intellect wil eminence to Parliament. Great satisfaction 
was expressed, and rightly enough, when Mr. Mill was* elected for 
Westminster. The election was gratifying because it showed that 
the great philosophical reputation had an influence upon the ordi- 
nary constituent. So far it was a symptom of a healthy state of 
sentiment. This particular advantage would not have existed if 
Mr. Mill had been elected by the votes of intelligent persons spread 
throughout the country, which would merely have proved what was 
known beforehand, that he had a large number of admirers in the 
educated classes. The other advantage must be measured by the 
difference between Mr. Mill in Parliament and Mr. Mill out of Par- 
liament. It may not be true, but it is at least a plausible opinion, 
that he exercised a greater and more valuable influence when he 
was not a member of the Tlouse. The way to make a great thinker 
useful is not to tie him down to the benches of the Tlouse of 
Commons, to make him pass days and nights in petty squabbles over 
details of clauses, to plunge him in the midst of party excitement, 
and tempt him to pour out half-considered thoughts in the heat of 
debate instead of recording liis ripest conclusions at leisure. T should 
'hold it to be a serious misfortune if the leaders of speculation ^yere 
taken from their studies and swallowed up in the vortex of political 
discussion. Certainly, I do not regret the circumstances because I 
wish speculation to be divorced from all relation to active life, but 
for the opposite reason that the influence of groat thinkers can be 
most effectually applied in a different direction. They should be 
part of that great council of the nation which holds its debates in 
the press, and not put upon that committee for registering its edicts 
which meets at Westminster. If Mr. Mill hud devoted the time 
spent in watching with extraordinary industry the working of the 
minute details of the legislative machine to the composition of some 
serious work upon political or social philosophy, I fancy that the 
nation might have been the gainer not only in philosophy, but in 
an immediate practical sense. 

Here, then, is one considerable deduction from the efficacy of the 
scheme proposed. The framers of constitutions ore apt to assume 
that forces foa^which they have provided rio channel have been 
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blotted oat of existence. If men of ability don’t make speeches in 
Parliament they won’t influence public opinion. I hold the assump- 
tion to be hasty and inaccurate. Many men influence public opinion 
far more powerfully out of the House than in it. A new force 
is not created, but transferred from one sphere to another, where 
it may generally be, but which is not invariably, more effective. 
The press is an immeasurably more potent force as affecting public 
opinion than the House of Commons. So long as the habit of free 
discussion is rooted in the national character, and Parliament sub- 
servient to the national will, we have a security for the influence of 
all shades of opinion far more effective than that which can be given 
by any political contrivance. 

Another consideration must be noticed. Mr. Hare’s scheme 
would not directly affect any one of the motives by which con- 
stituents and representatives are at present mainly determined. 
Men wish to get into Parliament from a variety of motives — 
from patriotism, or personal ambition, or love of social distinction, 
or to forward some pecuniary interest, or desire to forward the 
interests oY a party ; and, strange as it inay seem to some of ns 
that anybody should aim at such a position, it is a fact that human 
nature is strongly attracted by its charms. Electors are determined, 
again, by all kinds of motives from love of money up to love of 
principle. None of those jnotives would be directly affected by any 
scheme of electoral reform. The love of money would doubtless be 
as powerful as ever, and would have the additional advantage that 
every venal voter would have a wider market and a greater chance 
of evading the inspection of his neighbours. The great commercial 
interests which return members now would be able to return them in 
any case. Rank would act upon the conservatism or snobbishness of 
the country as effectually as ever ; and personal ambition would still 
regard a scat in Parliament as u stepping-stone to success. . Every 
existing political force would then try to turn the new machinery to 
account, and would have, if anything, more ample scope than at , 
present for such extra-constitutional contrivances in the shape of 
caucuses and committees a.s might help them* to work it effectually. 
That this should be so, is an essential part of the scheme ; for if it 
condemned anyone of these forces, it would be condemned on its own 
principles. The anticipated improvement, then, dopends upon the 
prospect that certain other forces would be called into play or saved 
from extinction amidst the ordinary jostle of conflicting interests 
and ambitions. Intelligent persons on the look-out for philosophers 
or sects now so scattered that they cunnot secure a majority in any 
one constituency, would secure a certain number of representative*. 
The groat majority of members would belong to the existing class. 
The mass of constituents would be moved by the old motives }; hut. 
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there would be a leaven which, as sanguine persons may hope, would 
leaven the whole mass. 

One further consideration must be added, though it is liable to 
misinterpretation. We must not take for granted that this leaven 
would be entirely pure. The existing system has faults enough, in 
all conscience. A man who would get into Parliament has to pass an 
ordeal not always of an elevating kind. Yet, making all obvious 
deductions, it supplies a rough test of a man’s force of will and 
intellect. A man of energy can force his way into the House, and in 
the process he learns something of the political forces which are- 
really at work in the ordinary constituency and of the means of 
governing them, tl nder any scheme, as I have said, the path to a 
seat would be much the same for the bulk of candidates. But 
alongside of it would be a smoother road. A few favoured persons 
. would be honoured with the confidence of a sect, or selected by voters 
who sympathize with struggling talent. Admitting that there would 
here and there be good selections, and that some men might be freed 
from the necessity of flattering mobs or currying favour with pub- 
licans, I still think that the new scheme would hav6 its disad- 
vantages. A cynic would say that the scheme would probably result 
in selecting half-a-dozen prigs and twice as many slaves o! a crotchet. 
We should increase the number of gentlemen who ride a hobby and 
the number who fancy themselves to be philosophers. e should, 

at starting, have a few amateur politicians who would very likely 
bring discredit on their supporters and be distanced by the good 
old-fashioned professional. I hope that I do not share the vulgar 
prejudice against “theorists;” but, without satire, I often think 
them fit for something much Letter than public life. The men of 
thought should not be tempted to compete with the men of action. 
This, however, is but guesswork, and is of little importance. I only 
mean to urge that the element thus elected would not bo entirely 
composed of a clay superior to the common parliamentary earthen- 
ware. The representative of a clique is often as contemptible as the 
flatterer of a constituency ; and the last persons whom we would 
wish to see multiplied in the House of Commons are the fanatics 
with a single idea. The scheme would certainly smoothe the path for 
them, and some deduction has to be made upon this score from the 
merits of the new infusion. 

As far, then, as I can judge, the finul outcome of the scheme 
would probably be that whilst those of the old stamp would elect and 
be elected from the old motives and by the old machinery, a 
certain number of gentlemen of superior character would bo enabled 
to affect public opinion through Parliament, and that their con* 
srituents would be encouraged to take an interest in public aflairs. 
This remedy, according to some people, may be expected to cure a 
great and growjjpg evil. The origin of the evil is traceable to the 
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decay of old beliefs and instincts of loyalty, tbe change in social 
organization which has dissolved old ties and destroyed the ancient 
dependence of class upon class, the growing self-consciousness of the 
masses, and, in a word, all those complex phenomena which We 
roughly indicate when we speak of the growth of democracy. The 
outcome of the whole is a growing disposition of the masses to deny 
a voice in public affairs to all who do not echo their own senti- 
ments. The remedy consists in enabling a few superior persons 
to make speeches and give votes in Parliament. Surely if the 
diagnosis be correct some more powerful medicine is wanted. But, 
it may be said, though no scheme of this kind can supply the 
spiritual force required, it may he the symbol of the truth which 
has to be enforced. In fighting for personal representation, we may* 
be enforcing the recognition of a wider principle. I admit that it 
is easy to suggest cases in which this may be true. Many governing 
bodies are elected on an awkward system. Very often the system 
is so arranged us practically to exclude from the governing body 
classes capable of exercising a real influence. The machinery does 
not correspond to the actual composition of the constituencies. That 
is doubtless a defect which requires amendment; and Mr. Hare’s 
plan may <Jften be as good as, or better than, any other which can 
be suggested. 

The demand for such a scheme might be the most effective mode 
of asserting the right to influence public opinion generally, only I 
must still maintain that the real battle must be fought by different 
weapons. If the intelligent classes, for example, have a real hold 
upon the country, if their opinion really carries weight and 
authority, they may claim to have the most convenient machinery 
for repressing it. But. the question is essentially one of moral 
influence, and only occasionally and accidentally one of machinery. 
If they govern men’s minds, they could influence legislation, 
though they were not represented at all. If they have no weight 
on general opinion, their representatives will have correspondingly 
little weight in the Legislature. So far as Parliament is the 
organ for forming public opinion, their speeches will not be more 
effective than their writings. So far as it is the organ for 
registering the decisions of the public, they will be in a minority 
which may be treated with contempt by the majority. That they 
should be represented is a matter of obvious convenience and pro- 
priety, if they have the moral authority. If they have not, it is a mere 
trifle. Their constituents will be just as much discouraged by feeling 
that they cannot alter legislation as by feeling that they cannot 
elect representatives. To give weight to intellect or to character we 
do not require a parliamentary representation, but the maintenance 
of healthy instincts in the nation at large. And further, I must repeat 
that a demand for Mr, Hare’s scheme seems to be a very awkward 
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embodiment of the principles asserted. If, as I have said, it does not 
logically imply the doctrine that one man’s opinion is as good as 
another’s, it clearly falls in with that opinion. It enables every 
opinion to dictate speeches ; it secures that the opinion which has the 
largest numerical constituency shall have the majority. If the 
registering functions of Parliament be more important than the 
consultative, its effect in enforcing the so-called tyranny of the 
majority would be far more conspicuous than its effect in encouraging 
the utterances of the minority. The' democracy would practically 
say. Talk as much as you please, but do what 1 tell you. That 
seems to me to be the moral with which tho scheme would le 
associated in the popular imagination. If this dreaded democracy, 
in short, be the power of o\ il which bonus people suppose, it would 
find no barrier to its worst designs in Mr. Hare’s scheme. It might 
enforce upon us at its will the most objectionable iutcrference with 
private rights ; and the only obstacle would be a few speeches. 

To push the discussion further would require some examination 
of the actual condition of our system. Some people think “heroic 
legislation” the crying evil of the day. They think that Parliament 
acts with too much vigour and unity ; that its legislation shows a 
fanatical regard for symmetry ; and that the dead weight of 
unenlightened opinion is overpowering the influence of tho higher 
class of thinker*. Others tell us that we suffer both from general 
chaos and absence of discipline ; that minorities aro always 
powerful enough to obstruct but not to inspire a consistent policy ; 
that we have already too much talk on every side of every question, 
and chiefly want a little more unif y and vigour. The view taken 
of such complaints will decide whether a system is desirable which 
tends to introduce a little* more variety into tin* House of Commons, 
and enable its orators to throw a few more conflicting lights upon 
# things in general. But, once more, the deep and vital problem is 
of a different kind. Tho machinery is a question of detail to be 
settled one way or another according to circumstances. Wo may 
fancy that we can force ourselves to be reasonable, as a disorderly 
person fancies that h<? can make himself a pattern man of business by 
buying some yards of rod tape and a set of pigeon-holes. But tho 
ultimate questions are whether tho nation at large is capable of 
recognising its best men and setting a true value upon the highest 
elements of political life. If it has that capacity, it will manage to 
elect a sufficient Parliament by Mr. Hare’s plan or by the ordinary 
one. If it can’t, all the constitution-mongers from Harrington to the 
present day won't save it. If that truth be recognised, I, for one, 
care very little what particular name may bo inscribed on the 
banner of reformers. Only I hope that they won’t attribute a magical 
influence to any national, symbol whatever. 


Leslie Stephen. 
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The royal roads to excellence in literary style are so numerous, 
that one cannot but wonder at the small number of those writers 
who complete the journey. And this wonder is increased when we 
remember by whom it is that the plan of the country has been 
drawn and the roads set down ; when we reflect that this has been 
the work not of the mere theoretical topographer tracing in his study 
the hypothetical windings of d priori paths, but of the successful 
travellers in person. It is the men who have made the journey 
themselves, that have supplied the materials for the itineraries in 
chief repute ; and a most perplexing cm bar ran cle choix do they 
present. One great writer has been reared on the Greek and Latin 
classics ; another has perfected himself by the assiduous study of the 
masterpieces, in every order of writing, of his own tongue ; a third 
has given hik nights and days to the English bible alone ; a fourth 
attributes his success to his habit of translating from his own into 
other languages; a fifth to his habit of translating from other 
languages into his own ; until at last the bewildered student is 
driven, according to the measure of Lis own success, to one of the 
two alternative conclusions, that all roads lead to Rome, or none; 
that some men may acquire excellence of style in any way, and that 
others can do so in no way — that some are born to move freely and 
gracefully in composition, while others are destined to limp awk- 
wardly on paper all their days. The only truth which would seem 
to be beyond question in the whole subject is the negative one that, 
be the capacity itself innate or acquired, it is by practice alone that 
it cun pass from the potential to the actual; just as, though it may 
be idle to discuss whether a consummate swordsman is born or made, 
it is equally idle to deny that no man can become a swordsman at 
all without the laborious truiuing of the fencing school. Yet even 
this modest proposition seems to be shaken to*its every foundation 
by such a case as that of Pascal, and such a feat of consummate 
literary swordplay as the Provincial Letters. Where, must many 
an astonished Jesuit have asked, did this novice learn his carte and 
tierce ? What is the use of long practice, what avails it to have 
studied every thrust — foul ns well as fair — that your maitre d armes 
can teach you, if an invalid mathematician, who has never taken a 
polemical rapier in his baud before, is to beat down your guard with 
disdainful ease at the iirst assault, and only npfc run you through the 
body because he can show his mastery and his contempt more effec- 
tively by prolonging the bout ? And the same question must suggest 
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itself with no diminution of its interest, to all who turn from such 
records as we possess of Pascal's life to that monument of his many- 
sided genius which ho has left behind him in the Provincial Letters. 

There is probably no case in which the intellectual personality 
and intellectual history of an author are less likely to be correctly 
deduced from a mere examination of his works than the case of 
Blaise Pascal. His hereditary bent and his early studies, from at 
least the age of twelve, were exclusively mathematical. Even if, 
with Professor dc Morgan, we reject as mythical the story of Pascal's 
having at twelve years of age worked out the first thirty-two propo- 
sitions of Euclid’s first book, from independent reasoning on the 
properties of geometrical figures, and without his having opened an 
Euclid in his life, we may safely assume that the myth had some 
foundation in fact. It is natural at any rate to assume that nothing 
but some remarkable evidence of the boy's precocious talent for 
mathematics would have induced the elder Pascal to withdraw his 
former inhibition of his son from entering upon this line of study. 
Certain it is that from Pascal’s twelfth year (1035) upwards, he had 
full liberty to indulge his genius for mathematical pursuits, and that 
he availed himself qf the permission with the greatest ardour and 
success. From this date until the year of his final retirement from 
the world, Pascal's recorded life is one continuous history of mathe- 
matical and physical studies, interrupted occasionally by the wretched 
health to which he was a victim from his eighteenth year, but never, 
so far as is known, diverted systematically to any other form of in- 
tellectual, and certainly not to any other form of literary, occupation. 

In 1630, at the age of sixteen, he wrote that treatise on Conic 
Sections which excited the astonished admiration of Descartes; at 
nineteen ho contrived his remarkable “ arithmetical machine ; ” 
some years later he began that memorable series of experimental 
inquiries into the ponderability of air, which will always preservo an 
honourable place for his name in the history of physical science. 
Before the close of his twentv-sixth year these experiments were 
concluded, and, impelled probably by his fust declining health (he 
had had a stroke of paralysis two years before), he virtually aban- 
doned secular studies altogether. In 1654, shortly after the accident 
which nearly eo->t him his life, and which left a permanent effect 
upon his mind, lie finally retired from the world, and joined that 
band of illmtres et danger our solitaires, at Port Royal, wdio had just 
commenced their struggle with the Papacy, destined to bo waged, 
with one brief interval of armistice, for upwards of sixty years. Of 
his life in the monastery wc know little, save that it was a life of the 
severest self-mortification, which could have left him little time or 
inclination for other than spiritual matters, — none assuredly for 
the cultivation, either by study or practice, of that consummate 
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controversial style of which, he was within two years to appear as a 
master. His life was probably that of a thoughtful ascetic, divided 
between religious exercises and theological reflection ; as for secular 
reading, he was, as he himself tells us, homo unius libri , the essays of 
Montaigne. 

And it was from this retirement, from this inaction we may say, 
that Pascal emerged, in 1656, the most brilliant and deadly contro- 
versialist that ever wielded a pen, and one of the greatest masters of 
literary style — a writer who, by the confession of an unsympathetic, 
and in some respects an unfair critic, rivalled Bossuet in eloquence 
and Moliere in wit, and to whose work, on the testimony of the same 
witness, Voltaire, ilfant rapporter Vepoquc de la fiction du language . 

One must admit, I think, that the engraftment of a devot on a 
mathematician is a process from which we should hardly have ex- 
pected such splendid results; but it is not so much their mere 
intellectual splendour as their artistic perfection — not their genius, 
great as it is, so much as their craftsmanship, which surprises. Were 
it otherwise, were the Provincial Letters merely a collection of elo- 
quent, powerfully-reasoned, subtle, thoughtful, witty “ things,” 
instead of forming as they do one “ thing ” very different from and 
much rarer than these or any collection of these, one might get much 
nearer to explaining them from a consideration of the occasion and 
the man. Intense moral earnestness has a distinct intellectual 
reaction, and indignatio of tlie nobler order makes eloquence and 
force, and wit too, as well as verse. No doubt Pascal’s deep religious 
feeling, his sympathy with the oppressed Jansenists, his zeal for a 
pure morality, and his scorn and detestation of those whose doctrines 
were adulterating it, all conspired to give not only warmth but 
brilliancy to his writings. The lambent flash of his wit leaped up, 
no doubt, even as the steady flame of his denunciation glowed forth, 
from the inner fires of an intense spiritual conviction. But all this 
leaves the real difficulty untouched, which is that Pascal’s peculiar 
power — the power and enduring vitality of his great work as a 
whole — is derived from that most complex, and in some sense, 
artificial of all creations — style. Intense earnestness, acting on 
adequate intellectual gifts, will do much. It will enkindle, or 
rather, when raised to a certain power, it will of itself become 
eloquence ; it will quicken the play of the reasoning faculty ; it 
will stimulate that fine sense of latent analogy which begets wit, 
and that fine sense of latent incongruity which begets humour ; 
but it cannot create the power of co-ordinating all these results so 
as to give them their maximum effect in combination. This is, and 
remains, the alchemic secret of “ style.” 

The magnitude of Pascal’s obligations to his style may, I think, 
be insisted on without any danger of incurring that charge of dog- 
matism which justly lies against so many of the attempts to assign 
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to form and matter their respective shares in the production of a 
Writer’s total literary effect. Of course the operation cannot in any 
case, least of all in the case of a foreign writer, be performed with 
more than approximate accuracy ; but in the instance of Pascal there 
are at least two grounds on which we are justified in assigning an 
unusually large share of his total literary effect to sheer excellence 
of form. The two most salient characteristics of the Provincial 
Letters aro the perfect finish of their wit, and the masterly ease with 
which, especially in the earlier Letters, an abstruse argument is con- 
ducted in the colloquial and narrative styles, and without any recourse 
to that logical, or rather mathematical, form of arrangement which 
wearies the reader at least, if it assists the writer. Both of these 
characteristics bear a specially intimate relation to the form of 
expression. The value of “ form ,5 in wit belongs theoretically to 
one of the most obscure parts of an obscure subject ; but in practice 
it ranks almost as a commonplace of observation. It is proved 
experimentally nearly every day in the magical effect produced by 
the slightest change in the phrasing of a mot. In no other case 
are words of so high an intrinsic value, and yet so worthless “ in 
exchange/’ To ascribe great finish of wit to any work is almost ex 
ri terminomm to attribute to it great excellence of pure form ; and 
the wit of Pascal is of a perfection of finish rarely met with even in 
a language renowned for its capacities in this kind of perfection. It 
is distinguished by that masterly restraint .and repression which gives 
to the wit of two or three, and only two or three, of the most bril- 
liant of Frenchmen, a subtle power which the less habile genius of 
our language denies to English wit. We may say, I think, “ of our 
language/’ and not of our intellectual habit, for the “ heaviness of 
hand 99 of which English wit is sometimes accused seems moro often — 
if at least wo confino ourselves to the best specimens — a defect in the 
instrument rather than in the hands that wield it. ,It is not, as is 
’ sometimes said, especially by Frenchmen, that we English do not 
value inuendo, but that our language does not lend itself to inuendo : 
it is not that we do not feel the artistic force of saying less than is 
meant, but that in ^English it is so much moro difficult than in 
French to convey more than one says. To attempt to rival in our 
language the finesse of the best French wit is to run the risk of 
either missing the desired effect altogether, through obscurity, or of 
marring it by paraphrases at once too elaborate and too obviously 
premeditated. It is like attempting to draw a very fine line with a 
very blunt pencil, by studied lightness of touch. A thick line must be 
drawn, or the paper will remain blank. But the French language 
has a point like a “crowquill,” and in fingers which can ply it 
deftly it produces effects which we English can admire but cannot 
copy. Seldom has the instrument been plied by a lighter-hand than 
Pascal’s ; indeed, when on© has named Voltmfe, one can think of no 
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other writer whose touch is to be matched against that of the author 
of the Provincial Letters — -—of none certainly whom this form of 
excellence has ever stood in better polemical stead. For the impres- 
sion of calculated restraint which this lightness of touch conveys is to 
Pascal, as again and again to Voltaire, a distinct point of controver- 
sial power, in virtue of the air of careless superiority which it gives 
to his attack, as well as of the immense reserve of intellectual 
strength which it seems to hint at. To recur to the metaphor from 
the fencing- school, it is as though tho skilful swordsman, having 
easily put aside his adversary's guard, should forego the death lunge 
which would end the duel at once, and content himself with inflict- 
ing a disdainful scratch. Even in the mere personalities of contro- 
versy, this effect may be produced. We have all the feeling of the 
spectators o i some such unequal struggle when Voltaire, ridiculing 
Warburton's denial of the vindictiveness of the Jewish character, 
exclaims, “ Rsi-il possible qn'un eopur tel qne le lien se, trompc u 
gromerement s vr la latino ? (T osl un ? mirier qai no sail pan compter ” 
A less con tempt ously confident swordsman would hardly have con- 
tented himself with this lightning-like pass and recovery, but would 
have transfixed his adversary again and again. A minor master of 
sarcasm who had lighted on this venomous gibe would have diluted 
its vitriol over half a page. 

Pascal, though his sarcasm is free from the personality, and has 
assuredly none of the somewhat diabolic flavour of the above sally, 
uses often the same, contemptuous brevity and compression. Nor is 
it only in single thrusts at his adversaries that he shows this power. 
Throughout the whole “Story of Jean d'Alba/' and Pascal's appli- 
cation of it to tlic Jesuit morality, what an appearance of power is 
produced by the humiliating leniency with which he treats his 
casuist interlocutor, by the studied moderation and dryness of the 
irony with which he points out the weak spot in the secular relations 
of the Jesuit system ! Jean d’Alba, servant- at a Jesuit college, has ‘ 
robbed his masters, and has pleaded the casuisms of Father Bauny 
before the criminal court, with no better result than that of being 
sentenced to a flogging, and of seeing the works of his dangerous 
preceptor handed over to the torch of the public executioner by the 
indignant judge. But on Pascal's relating this story to his Jesuit 
friend, the latter, not quick at passing from books to facts, finds it 
strangely irrelevant. Pascal, he complains, is interrupting their 
interesting talk on the subject of casuistic ethics by dcs kistoires hors 
tie propos . 

“ 4 1 did but make a passing rcferonco to tho anecdote,' I replied, * just to call 
your attention to an important point which I find you have overlooked in 
establishing your “doctrine of probability.” ’ * Eh ! what is that?’ said the 

father ; 4 what flaw can there ho in tho doctrine after so many acute persons 
have examined it ? ' ‘ This,’ I replied. ‘ You havo amply secured, so far as 
God and their own consciences are concerned, the position of those who follow 
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your “ probable opinions; ” for according to your doctrine, one may make 
oneself quite easy on those heads by following the opinion of a doctor of 
weight. Further, you havo secured your disciples 1 position on the side of 
the confessors ; for you compel your confessors, under pain of mortal sin, to 
grant absolution for any act committed in reliance on a “probable opinion.’ 1 
But you have omitted to secure the position of your disciples on the side of the 
judges, so that they find thomselvos in danger of the scourge or tho gibbet in 
following your “probabilities.” It is a capital omission, that. 9 ‘You are 
right,’ replied the father, * and I am much obliged to you ; but the reason is 
that we have not the same authority over magistrates that we have over con- 
fessors, who are obliged to refer to us on all cases of conscience ; for on those 
matters we are the supreme judges.’ ‘ 1 see,’ replied I. 1 Still, if on the ouo 
hand you are the judges of the confessors, are you not, on the other hand, the 
confessors of the judges ? Your power iR very extensive ; why not compel tho 
judges under pain of excommunication, to acquit those criminals who have a 
probablo opinion on their side, so as to prevent its happening, to the great 
contempt and scandal of the probability doctrine, that those whom you render 
innocent in theory bo iloggod or hanged in practice. Otherwise how will you 
obtain disciples ? ’ ‘I must think this over,’ rqilied he, 1 it is not a matter to 
be neglected. 1 will refer it to our Provincial.’ *’ 

Nor is the power of pure style le*s manifest, in the unsought 
lucidity of Pascal’s exposition, the orderly though unordered pro- 
cession of his argument. There is no parade of arrangement, no 
employment of the favourite mechanical artifices for keeping the 
reader’s — and as often as not the writer’s — head clear ; but yet the 
thread of the argument need never be missed by a commonly attentive 
student. This mastery of what may be called (in the best sense) 
popular dialectic, this gift of managing an intricate reasoning 
process in entire independence of scholastic method, is very rare; 
it is perhaps rarest of all in those who have trained themselves on 
the mathematics for the work of controversy. A purely mathe- 
matical culture is perhaps the worst preparation for the acquirement 
of that popular dialectic in which Pascal so excelled. To those who 
have undergone such a training, and have become thoroughly imbued 
with its method, the digressions, the inversions, the transposition of 
parts, which are of the essence of popular dialectic, arc repugnant, if 
not impossible. The steps of their argument must follow one another 
in regular series, or not at all. They themselves are men of “ sections,” 
“sub-sections,” “subjsub-soctions,” and the rest of it; and they 
exhaust the accepted symbols of paragraphic sub-division in their 
efforts after a precise and logical arrangement of their matter. Their 
argument moves forward like an army in battle array, with a Roman 
numeral commanding each division, italic numerals heading the 
brigades, the regiments under command of the letters of the English 
alphabet, and (a), (fi), (7), &c., each leading his allotted company. 
CT est la guerre, mats ce n 9 est pas magnifique, except perhaps to the 
professional student of the art of controversial war. 

Nothing but Pascal’s complete emancipation from this repulsive 
method 1 could have won him feeders for the earlier letters ; since 
they, it must he remembered, hare none of the claims to interest 
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which were possessed by the later. As soon as “ M. de Montalte ” 
began to carry the war into the enemy’s country, as soon as it 
became known that the policy and morality of the Jesuits were 
being exposed and dissected by a master hand, it is no wonder that 
readers should have multiplied. But Pascal did not begin this 
retaliatory warfare ; probably the thought of it did not occur to him 
until tEe great success of his first letters had assured him of a large 
and sympathetic audience. And it is the success of these, the 
popularity, that is to say, of three disquisitions upon the pouvoir 
prochain , the grace suffinantc , and the grace actuelle, which constitutes 
the real triumph of his expository style. No doul# the Port Royalists 
and their learned and pious leader enjoyed a fair share of popular 
admiration and sympathy at the outset ; but it was one thing to 
sympathize generally with Arnauld, and quite another to devour 
with delight the history of a theological intrigue which even 
Pascal’s wonderful art cannot always make it easy to follow. This 
could not have been popularized but by means of the dramatic interest, 
the unflagging life and movement with which Pascal contrives to 
inform his ’narrative. The pow er which it shows in this respect is 
of a very high kind. M. Villemain’s declaration indeed — “ that he 
should havc'admired Pascal less if lie had lived after Moliere instead 
of before him ” — is, so far as it institutes a comparison between the 
dramatic achievements of tl^e two writers, surely a freak of eulogy, 
which is alone sufficient to show that the “ literary influence of acade- 
mies” does not always “make for” sanity of criticism ; but without 
indulging in extravagances of this sort one may give full recognition 
to Pascal’s dramatic gift. And in doing this one should protest as- 
much against the litotes of M. Villemain’s comparison of Pascal with, 
Plato, as against the hyperbole of his comparison of Pascal with 
Moliere. Of the four elements of dramatic excellence, Plato has 
at most but the mastery of two — character and dialogue; while 
Pascal, besides being a far greater master of both these, adds to them 
a command of plot and situation. Witness the remarkable skill with 
which the Jesuit intrigue fur the censure of Arnauld by the Sorbonno 
is gradually unfolded in the first letter, and the'genuine high comedy 
of the denouement, in which the Dominican w T ho has agreed to a 
hollow verbal truce with the Jesuit is nearly ruining all by being 
betrayed into tin explanation of his meaning. It w r as not only easier 
but safer to rely on “ monks than reasons ” for the condemnation of 
the Port Royalist leader. 

\^ith the third letter, however, the interest of plot, so to call it, 
is at an end, and in the exposure of the Jesuit policy and morality, 
the interest of character and of exquisite ironic dialogue takes 
undisputed place. Here there is more room for the comparison 
between Pascal and Plato, but it caunot be Slid that the resemblance 
, fot. xvm. n.s. .3m 
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after all is very close or very suggestive. Plato’s Sophist and Pascal’s 
Casuist are very different figures, and assume widely different atti- 
tudes. The adulterator of philosophy is, it must be confessed, 
“ something of a shadowy being,” like the ghost described by Dr* 
Johnson — at any rate he has little vitality, and is at best a mere lay 
figure to hang fallacies on ; the adulterator of morals in the pages 
of Pascal is a creation of unmistakable flesh and blood, and a highly 
finished one to boot. The skill with which the Jesuit casuist is 
drawn, and especially with which the naivete and simplicity of the 
character (so amusingly illustrated in the extract above quoted) are 
brought out, serves^of course a dialectical end ; but not, one feels, a 
dialectical end alone. It has a deeper purpose than this. For the 
intention and the effect of the portrait is to render casuistry credible 
as a profession, to show how, given the requisite combination of 
pedantry and esprit do corps, it could be adopted as a profession by a 
body of men not universally or even perhaps generally, less scrupu- 
lous than their neighbours. Pascal’s Jesuit interlocutor is, one 
easily sees, far better than his principles, which indeed are sometimes 
plainly at variance with his healthier instincts. Ce n’est pns do mot- 
m&me, he protests on one occasion, when Pascal exclaims against the 
enormity of a certain doctrine. But, good man, he is a little blunt 
of perception, and he has turned the edge of his faculties still 
further by exclusive devotion to the text books of casuistry. He 
has, in short, paid the penalty which is inseparably attached to 
excess of unintelligent study — to reading uninformed by reflection 
— which means the cultivation of the receptive faculty at the expense 
of the judgment. He has arrived at that stage in which the learning 
of books bulks larger than the realities of things, in which “ what has 
been written ” so fills the mind that it cares not to, and even cannot., 
inquire, “ What w.” Pedantry and the exaggerated faith of the pedant 
in the utility of his laboriously acquired knowledge, these and esprit 
de corps, the be-all and end-all of Jesuit training, combine to effect 
the astounding result. Pascal’s Jesuit is conscious that he is learned, 
that the doctors he has studied are subtle and of blameless lives, that 
the great Society of Jesus is an organization of all-embracing power 
and activity, and so, on tbe whole, he will bring himself to teach 
and defend the most marvellous perversions of morality, and even 
exclaim at last in genuine surprise, “ Doutcz-vou* d'unc chose quo nos 
auteurs emeignent ? ” 

It is by means of this so real and vivid portrait that Pascal con* 
trives to give practical interest, and, as it were, “urgency” to* the 
attack on Jesuitism. We feel that it is no question of demolishing a 
speculative error, but of combating a practical and instant danger to 
the hu man commonwealth. We feel that Pascal is at war not with a 
theory hut with an organisation ; and we only begin to appreciate the 
insidious and far-reaching power of that organization when we see in 
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the person of Pascal’s interlocutor what respectable weapons it is able 
to employ, what well-meaning blunt- wits it can enlist in its evil service. 

Pascal s own view of the spirit and methods of the great Society 
is of course sternly hostile, but it is distorted by none of that blind 
hatred which makes so much of our ultra-Protestant invective 
against Jesuitism fly wide of the mark. Few more astonishing 
errors have been made by one great writer about another than the 
blunder of which Yoltaire has been guilty in his criticism of Pascal. 
The attempt of the Provincial Letters, says the author of the Steele 
de Louis XIV., is to prove that they (the Jesuits) had conceived “ the 
deliberate design of corrupting the morals of mankind, a design which 
no sect or society ever had or ever could have/’ Voltaire’s last quoted 
reflection is so obviously just, that one can only wonder at his 
imputing to Pascal the error which it condemns. As a matter of fact, 
Pascal repudiates it in express terms, and in a sentence which is 
acquitted of any suspicion of irony, by the sarcastic remark which 
follows it. It is less surprising, however, that Yoltaire, and after him 
M. Villemain, should have overlooked this passage, than that, even 
having overlooked it, they should not have hesitated on mere a priori 
grounds, to attribute to Fascal so vulgar and unintelligent a theory 
of Jesuit polic}'. Fascal, we might have been sure, even without his 
word for it, better understood the genesis and purpose of those per- 
versions of morality which* he was about so ruthlessly to expose. 
Jlut his own language on the point is clear : — “Sachez done que leur 
objet n’est pas dc corrompre les incours : ce n’est pas leur dessein. 
Mais ils n’ont pas aussi pour unique but celui de les reformer : ce 
serait une mauvaise politique. Void quelle est leurpensee. Ils ont 
assez bonne opinion d’eux-m ernes pour croire qu’il est utile et comme 
necessaire au bien de la religion que leur credit s’etende partout et 
qu’ila gouvernent toutes les consciences.” (Lett. V.) 

This is certainly a more intelligent theory of Jesuitism than that 
denounced by Voltaire, though we must admit, I think, that even 
this analysis is not quite adequate. A religious organization aiming 
at secular ascendancy, and prepared to sacrifice rigour of morals 
in their efforts after their object, is undoubtedly a more credible 
conception than that of a society aiming at the “corruption of 
morals ” for its own sake : but though it is a sufficient account of 
“ organic Jesuitism,” so to say, it fails, I think, to distinguish an 
important element in the formation of the individual Jesuit. There 
was and is something more than mere worldly ambition and esprit 
dc corps amongst the rank and file of the Order. The truth, though 
it may seem to resemble a paradox, is, I think, that there was a 
moral element in the Jesuit system which, and which alone, has 
enabled it to enlist the services of conscientious men ; and made it 
possible for them to read the motto of the Society,— Ad MajoremDei 

3 m 2 
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Gloriom — without that strong temptation to augurial smiling which 
plain men in all times have found it so difficult to prevent crediting' 
them with. The moral element, such os it is, is one with which 
Pascal’s stem and semi-Oalvinistic theology, as well as his austere 
morality, rendered him incapablo of sympathizing; but which, 
nevertheless, appeals to one of the deepest instincts of a certain 
order. of mind. The Jesuit casuistry was, in part at least, the 
expression of a feeling — profoundly unscriptural no doubt, but 
still profoundly human — that the way of salvation must not be 
made too hard for men; that quantity as well as quality in 
the matter of converts deserves to be considered, and that 
as it is given to few to attain complete virtue, God may be 
well served by leading man a little distance at least upon the 
road. Dangerous as this principle is, and monstrous as we sec to 
have been its results in practice, there is nothing absolutely 
astonishing in the fact that conscientious men found it possible to 
accept the principle and shut their eyes to the results. The resources 
of human self-deception are practically boundless, as we may see 
illustrated in our own day. After all, the attitude of* the Jesuits 
towards morals was not widely different from the attitude of a 
modern school of theology towards faith. The Jesuits wore in fact 
the “Broad Churchmen” of morality, and hardly performed more 
astounding feats of legerdemain with their consciences than we see 
certain divines among us performing every day with their intellects. 

With this aspect of the Jesuit system, how'ever, it was not, as has 
been said, in Pascal’s loftily ascetic nature to sympathize. When he 
had admitted that the Jesuits made terms with the flcsli as followers 
of the world merely, and not as agents of the devil ; that they 
sophisticated virtue not from mere delight in vice, but to gain 
certain temporal ends of their own, he had gone to the utmost limit of 
his concessions. As men of the w orld masquerading in the character 
of men of the other world, they deserved, he thought, no quarter 
at bis hands ; while as tbo ubiquitous, and all-powerful Society, 
the very spiders of political intrigue, the ever busy band of schemers 
with a foot in every powerful house, and a whisperer at the oar of 
every prince, supreme at Versailles and never long in abeyance at 
the Vatican, leniency towards them would, he felt, be as dangerous 
a 6 undeserved. Odious, as the defilers of morality and the conta- 
minators of the sincere milk of Augustinian doctrines, they were 
formidable as unscrupulous political adversaries ; and the instinct of 
self-preservation conspired with zeal for the truth to urge that the 
attack upon them should be as resolute and as deadly as it could he 
made. 

How Pascal did the work which he thus sot himself remains on 
record for all time. He did it in such a way that since his day it 
has needed no second doing. The Jesuits, in giving to the Provincial 
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"Letters the nickname of the “ immortal liars,” have at least hit the 
mark in their adjective ; whether the letters tell the truth pr not, 
•any one who doubts can ascertain for himself, for Pascal's charges 
•are preferred with all the precision of an indictment, and chapter 
•and verse are given for every one of those lax dicta of the Jesuit 
•doctors over which the thunder of his denunciation and the lightning 
of his ridicule have rolled and flashed. But while he thus traces 
home every vicious sophism to its individual author, he never loses 
sight for a moment of the many-visaged presence of his real enemy, 
the Society itself. It is a striking illustration of the forensic tho- 
roughness of Pascal's work, that he should have so decisively antici- 
pated the only plea by which an unwonted apologist of the Jesuits 
attempted a cent ury later to save the collective credit of the Order at 
the expense of certain individual members. When Voltaire com- 
plains of Pascal’s having unfairly attributed to the whole Society the 
extravagant opinions of a few Spanish and Flemish doctors, he over- 
looks two points which Pascal is at special pains to impress upon his 
readers — first., that the per missus superior urn, without which no 
Jesuit woA can be published, fixes the Order as a whole with 
responsibility for all the doctrines which any such work may con- 
tain ; and feecondly, that the existence of a rigid, as well as a lax 
school of Jesuit casuistry, is in no respect surprising, but on the 
contrary a result naturally to be expected from the adroit policy of 
the Order. God and Mammon, in fact, could scarce have been jointly 
served with success on any other terms. It would have been a waste 
of power for the Society to have encouraged the existence of any 
large number of lax casuists. Thanks to the invaluable Jesuit doc- 
trine of Probability, the sanction of even a single “ doctor of weight” 
was sufficient to justify the vicious in indulging their tavourite vices ; 
while, on the other hand, it was, as Pascal points out, a most con- 
venient thing to be able to quiet the scruples of alarmed virtue by 
appealing, when occasion arose, to the severer maxims of other J esuit 
doctors of equal learning and repute. 

But however strongly our moral sympathies may be enlisted on the 
side of Pascal, it is scarcely possible on the whale case to refrain from 
commiserating the Jesuits. Their ill-luck in the matter was as 
monstrous as •would bo that of a man who should be called out and 
shot in a duel by an adversary challenging him under a complete 
misconception of facts. For the deadly disputant against whom they 
found themselves pitted had, after all, taken the field under a mis- 
take. It was Pascal’s sympathy for Arnauld and his zeal for the 
true faith, which he believed the Port Royalist doctor to be sup- 
porting — these motives, and not, at least originally, any desire to 
expose the Jesuit teaching — that first brought him into the fray. 
And as he entered, so he quitted it. His first letter is on the pouwir 
prochain , and his last qu the question of the Papal fallibility, sur k 
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fait — the fait of course being whether the five condemned proposi- 
tions were or were not in the Augustinus. He began and ended as a 
theologian, and as a theologian he was in error throughout on the 
practical question at issue between the Jansenists and Jesuits. It 
must, then, have been deeply mortifying to these latter or to their 
successors of a somewhat later date, to learn that Pascal himself 
afterwards recognized his error, and that he had, on more mature 
consideration, to abandon altogether the position which he assumed 
on the JanBenist controversy throughout the Provincial Letters. His 
convictions reached maturity sadly too late for the interests of the 
Jesuit doctors ; for in the meantime, and by way of effecting a mere 
diversion, he had utterly annihilated the elaborate structure of the 
Jesuit casuistry. 

That the position which Pascal took up in the Jansenist dispute 
was untenable — if we must again fill our bellies with the east wind of 
this arid controversy — it will not be difficult to show. Only a<s 
regards the second of the five condemned propositions can he be 
pronounced to have made out even an appearance of a case ; on the 
others, and on the question of fact connected with them, he mani- 
festly fails. He was able to show with some plausibility that 
Jansenius had not taught downright Calvinism regarding the opera- 
tion of predestination to life, but he failed to distinguish either 
Jansenius’s doctrine or his own, or for that matter that of the 
Church, on the subject of reprobation, trom the doctrine of Calvin 
upon the same point. First, as to the former question. Pascal 
points out, with his usual felicitous perspicuity of style, that, Jansenius 
had not committed himself to the Calvinist necessarian theory that 
man cannot resist grace, and the line of argument which he adopts 
exposes clearly the origin of what he conceives to be the miscon- 
ception of those who condemned Jansenius on this point. 

Jansenius, according to him, had not taught pure neeessarianiKm 
in teaching that man could not resist Divine grace. Man in Jan- 
senius’s system, as explained by Pascal, still retained his free-will, 
and might use it in endeavouring to resist Divine grace : only the 
endeavour would bet of necessity unsuccessful. Grace must and 
would produce its effect in time ; but it would do so not by over- 
ruling, but by enlisting his will in God’s service — by sanctifying it 
so that it was infallibly led to God, par un mouvement tout Hire, tend 
volontaire, tout atnoureux. 

We are of course far from saying that the distinction here sought 
to be drawn between what are only two modes of equal necessity lias 
any real existence. It has not ; but it may have a theological exist- 
ence, theological distinctions having in all ages been nobly inde- 
pendent of any objective foundation ; and Pascal doubtless thought 
that it was not incumbent upon him to show that Jansenius held a 
doctrine of genuine free-will, but that it was sufficient for him to 
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prove that he did not hold a doctrine identical in terms with that of 
Galvinistic necessity. But though he may have gained a technical 
triumph on this second proposition, not even on this did he ' gain a 
substantial victory. It was merely the form in which the condemna- 
tion of Jansenius on this point had happened to lie couched which 
enabled Pascal to achieve a semblance of success. For the doctrine 
intended to be condemned in the second proposition was the doctrine 
that “ Divine grace never fails of its effect.” 1 This was the heresy of 
Jansenius, and this heresy remains after Pascal’s vindication, since 
he also held, as we have seen, that Divine grace was invariably 
efficacious, and it was immaterial therefore whether this invariable 
efficacy was the result of pure necessity, or of* a human will being 
invariably directed to God par un mouvement tout Ubre , tout volontaire , 
tout amoureux. 

On all the other propositions Pascal’s failure to make out his case 
is still more conspicuous. To take first the question of the fait , 
the question, that is, of the authorship of the condemned propositions 
as distinguished from the question of their heterodoxy. His well- 
known argument was that Papal infallibility was confined to the 
droit , and did not extend to the fait, and that while the Jansenists 
could be [called on to repudiate the five condemned propositions 
(which, added Pascal, they did rx animo), they could not be justly 
required to believe and confess that Jansenius had affirmed these 
propositions, at least in the sense in which the Iloly See had con- 
demned them. And all this argument is conducted in Pascal’s best 
manner. But it is a line of argument suited only to a controversy 
which had itself been conducted from beginning to end in total defiance 
of that method so caustically recommended by Voltaire — il out mieux 
valu peut-ct re la peine do citer les passages du litre: cent ec qiCon ne fit 
jamais. Had the passages from Jansenius been openly cited by the 
Jesuits, which, from fear of falling foul of Augustin, under whose 
sanction they had been put forward, none dared to do, they would 
have thoroughly refuted Pascal. The fact is that all these four 
propositions are to bo found verbatim, or nearly so, in Jansenius s 
book. The first proposition, condemned by Innocent X. as iemerariam 
impiam, blasphcmam, anathemate damnatam , et turret team , was the propo- 
sition that “ there are some commands of God which righteous and 
good men are absolutely unable to obey, though disposed to do so, 
and that God does not give them so much grace that they are able 
to observe them.” And in Augustinus (Book iii. e. 13), we find, 


(1) The second of the condemned propositions docs not occur textuahyin the Augwti- 
*»n« f but is matter of inference from a passago in the second book.^ Hsooes vera ia 
car nulla omnino medicinalis gratia Christi eflectu suo careat, c., oo n, c. 

On which comments a later Catholic theologian, “Si autem nulla gratia effect* mo 
careat igiittr interiori pratia nmquam reMUur cum gmti® mtorion resistero idem sit 
ac earn effectu suo defraudare,’* the Catholic doctrine being, ho adds, that grace non 
semper eum obtinet effectum ad quem a Deo datur. ’ 
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“Haec igitur plenissime planissimeque demonstrat nihil esse in 
S. Augustini doctnnft certius ac fundatius quam ease pracepta 
quaedam quae hominibus non tantum infidelibus, excoecatis, obduratis, 
sed fidelibus quoque et justis, volentibus, conantibus secundum pra> 
sentes quas habeant vires sunt impossibilia : deesse quoque gratiam qu& 
fiant possibilia/' The second proposition we have already discussed. 
The third subject of the Papal anathema is the doctrine “ that in 
order to a man's being worthy of praise or blame before God, he 
need not be exempt from subjective necessity, but merely from 
objective coercion.” And Jansenius says (Aug., B. vi. c. 24), 
“ Clarissimis verbis docuit S. Thomas arbitrium hominis dictum esse 
liberum quia non co'gitur,” and “ opus esse laude vel vituperio dig- 
num meritorum vel demeritorum ex hoc quod est voluntarium, spon- 
taneum, non coactum, tametsi determination ad nntim The fourth 
condemned proposition was the doctrine that “the semi-Pelagian 
error consisted in believing that the human will had the power of 
either admitting or rejecting the operations of Divine grace/ 1 The 
passage in the Augustinus (Book viii. e. (i) is, “ Hoc proprie Semi- 
Pelagianorum error solus est quod aliquod primaeval libertatis rcii- 
quum putant .... quod sieut Adam si voluisset poterat . . . . ita 
lapsus homo saltern credere potest si vellet, neuter tamen* absque in- 
terioris gratis adjutorio, cujus usus vel abuRusesset in unius cuj usque 
arbitrio et potestati.” Lastly, the Pope had condemned the proposi- 
tion that it was a Semi-Pelagian error to hold that “ Christ died for 
the sins of all mankind.” And Jansenius has plainly affirmed that 
doctrine to be false in the passage B. iii. c. 21. “ Quae sane cum in 

Augustini doctrina perspicua certaquo sint, nullo modo principiis 
ejus consentaneum est ut Ckristus Dominus vel pro infidelium in 
infidelitate morientium vel pro just or um non perseverantium interna, 
salute mortuus esse, sanguinem fudis.se semet ipsum redemptorem 
dedisse, gratiam o crassc sentiatur. Scivit enim quo quisque jam db 
aetemo proxies tinatus erat, scivit hoc decretum neque ullius pretii 
oblatione mutandum esse nec seipsum velle rautare, ex quo factum est 
ut juxta Sanctissimum Doctorem non magis Patrein pro a?tern& 
liberatione ipsorum quam pro diabolorum dcprecatus fuerit.” All 
these propositions, says Pascal, the Jansenists are bound to condemn 
and do condemn ex ammo , but they are not bound to believe that 
they are in the Augustinus , and, in fact, they and I deny that they 
are there. There, nevertheless, they are. 

So much, then, for the question of the fait . It remains only to 
point out that Pascal and, so far as he represented them, the Jan- 
senists were within the Papal condemnation of the first and most 
important proposition as regards the droit also. For he himself 
maintains the exact equivalent of the condemned doctrine on his own 
account, and asserts it to be, as probably enough it was, the ortho- 
dox teaching of the Church on the subject, . He contends at the 
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close of Letter I, in summing up the results of his exposure of the 
Jesuit machinations against Amauld, that the following propositions 
have never been condemned either on one side or the other : “ (1) 
that grace is not given to all men ; (2) that all the just have always 
the power to obey the commandments of God ; (3) that nevertheless, 
in order to perform them, and even to pray for grace to perform 
them, they have need of an efficient grace which invincibly deter- 
mines their will ; (4) that that efficient grace is not always given to 
all the just, but depends on the pure mercy of God.” But surely 
12), (3), and (4) if taken together establish a contradiction (for how 
*can all just men possess a power which is itself conditional on a gift of 
grace not vouchsafed to all the just?) ; while it is evident that (3) 
and (4) taken together assert by implication the first of the condemned 
propositions, for if the just cannot perform the divine command- 
ments without a gift of grace, which some of them do not receive, to 
those not so favoured the said commandments are impossible. 

It is of course equally true that the Jesuits who condemned Jan- 
senius, themselves held nominally, or at any rate could not venture 
to deny openly, the condemned propositions. The only distinction 
which they could have set up between their own and the Jonsenist 
doctrine (and this distinction had to be kept in the background in 
order to the sliam alliance with the Dominicans to compass the cen- 
sure of Arnauld in the Sorbonne) was this : — that whereas the 
Jansenists, their opponents, and the Dominicans, their sham allies, 
alike held that grace was necessary even to enable a man to pray for 
such grace as would enable him to do the will of God, they, the 
Jesuits, held that the just required no antecedent gift of grace to 
enable them to pray for grace. But even then, as the Jesuits dared 
not deny that grace was necessary as a means of obeying- the com- 
mandments, and as they admitted that it was not freely given to all, 
and did not venture to affirm that it was even given to all who 
prayed for it, they had no right to condemn as a heresy the proposi- 
tion that some of the divine commandments were to some of the just 
impossible. 

The truth is, as must appear to all who have^ the courage to wade 
through these barren polemics, that there are only two logical 
positions to be held on this question — the position of the Pelagian 
and that of the Calvinist — the position of those who believe that 
man can secure his salvation of his own free-will, and the position of 
those who hold that ho is the abject slave of necessity, to be saved 
or damned solely according as a grace, which he is unable to secure 
or even solicit of his own free-will, is given to or withheld from him 
by an omnipotent being. Pascal really belonged to the latter of 
these schools and the Jesuits to the former ; but, from widely differ- 
ing motives, mental and moral, neither party could or did admit his 
true affinities. Pascal was an unconscious Calvinist, trying in vain 
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to distinguish between his own creed and that which had been 
condemned by his Church, and doing so from an honest , desire to 
submit himself to that Church. The Jesuits were conscious 
Pelagians, who skilfully concealed their heresy for fear of losing 
their influence. The practical result of this contest between candour 
and duplicity was such as might have been expected. Pascal in 
his efforts to escape the condemnation incurred by Calvin, and 
to avert it from the teacher whom he followed, contended with 
manifest ill success that his teacher never taught, and that he him- 
self never held, the doctrine which had been condemned. The 
Jesuits, on the other hand, without committing themselves to an open 
denial of Augustirfian doctrine, succeeded in procuring its condem- 
nation in the person of an alleged follower of Calvin. In the mean- 
time it is true, as Gibbon says, that the difference between Augustin 
whom the Church of Rome has canonized and Calvin whom she 
has reprobated is invisible. 

Yet the Jesuits, with their usual art, contrived to conceal in a 
great measure their own embarrassment while consummating their 
adversaries’ disgrace. The intellectual self-deception of Pascal is, 
however, more surprising than the moral dishonesty of ihe Jesuits, 
and the probability that this self-deception could not have per- 
manently prevailed over so acute a mind, lends much credibility to the 
story cited by Bayle, from the H'wtoire drs Cinq Propositions , to the 
effect that Pascal subsequently recognised the fact that it was the 
Orthodox doctrine — the true faith as held and taught by Augustin, 
and as embraced, for all his alleged heresy, by Calvin, which had 
been anathematized by Innocent X. In other words, he came at 
last to see, what only theological controversy could have ever hidden 
from him, that his own theory of an impotent u power to obey the 
commandments, was in truth no whit less absurd and self-contra- 
dictory than the inadequate “ sufficient grace ” of the Molinists 
which he had transfixed with some of the happiest shafts of his 
ridicule. 

But who now cares for this ? Who now troubles himself to 
inquire whether Pascal was victorious or vanquished on the theolo- 
gical issue ? What now would be the whole weary literature of 
Jansenism to mankind but for this one work of matchless art and 
'strength ? A vast field of half-buried ruins, lost beneath the luxu- 
riant overgrowth of modern interest and modern thought — a hidden, 
world into which the curious antiquarian might find his account in 
burrowing, but which the traveller intent on worthier objects would 
pass by. As it is, however, there are few indeed who make the journey 
of self-culture without turning aside for a pilgrimage to these else 
unlovely ruins, for in their midst stands the great work of [Pascal, 
erect, solitary, flawless ; a single stately column visible from afar . 1 

EL D. Traill. 
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Chapter LII. 

QUESTION OF A PILGRIMAGE AND AN ACT OF PENANCE. 

Then came a glorious morning for sportsmen. One sniffed the dews, 
and could fancy fresh smells of stubble earth and dank woodland 
grass in the very streets of dirty Bevisham. Sound sleep, like hearty 
dining, endows men with a sense of rectitude, and sunlight following 
the former, as a pleasant spell of conversational ease or sweet music 
the latter, smiles a- celestial approval of the performance. Lord 
Romfrey dismissed his anxieties. His lady slightly ruffled him at 
breakfast in a letter saying that she wished to join him. He was 
annoyed at noon by a message, wherein the wish was put as a 
request. And later arrived another message, bearing the character 
of an urgent petition. True, it might be laid to the account of tele- 
graphic brevity. 

He saw Dr. Shrapnel, and spoke to him, as before, to thank him 
for the permission to visit his nephew. If evil he contemplated for 
the space of five minutes. He cordially saluted Miss Denham. He 
kissed Cecilia’s hand. 

“ All here is going on so well that I am with you for a day or two 
to-morrow ,” he despatched the message to his wife. 

Her case was now the gravest. He could not understand why 
she desired to be in Bevisham. She must have had execrable 
dreams ! — rank poison to mothers. 

However, her constitutional strength was great, and his pride in ' 
the restoration of his house by her agency flourished anew, what 
with fair weather and a favourable report from Dr. Gannet. The 
weather was most propitious to the hopes of «any soul bent on dis- 
persing the shadows of death, and to sportsmen. From the windows 
of his railway carnage he beheld the happy sportsmen stalking 
afield. The birds whirred and dropped just where he counted on 
their dropping. The smoke of the guns threaded to dazzling silver 
in the sunshine. Say what poor old Nevil will, or did say, previous 
to the sobering of his blood, where is there a land like England P 
Everard rejoiced in his country temperately. Having If evil as well, 
—of which fact the report he was framing in his mind to deliver to 
his wife assured him — he was rich. And you that put yourselves 
fdrward for republicans and democrats, do you deny the aristocracy 
of an oaklike man who is young upon the verge of eighty P 
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These were poetic flights, but he knew them not by name, and 
had not to be ashamed of them. 

Rosamund met him in the hall of the castle. “ You have not 
deceived me, my dear lord,” she said, embracing him. “ You have 
done what you could for me. The rest is for me to do.” 

He reciprocated her embrace warmly, in commendation of her 
fresher good looks. 

She asked him, “ You have spoken to Dr. Shrapnel P ” 

He answered her, “ Twice.” 

The word seemed quaint. She recollected that he was quaint. 

He repeated, “ I spoke to him the first day I saw him, and the 
second.” 

“ We are so much indebted to him,” said Rosamund. u His love 
of Nevil surpasses ours. Poor man ! poor man ! At least we may 
now hope the blow will be spared him which would have carried off 
his life with Nevil’s. I have later news of Nevil than you.” 

“ Good, of course ?” 

“ Ah me ! the pleasure of the absence of pain. He is not gone.” 

Lord Romfrey liked her calm resignation. 

“ There’s a Mr. Lydiard,” he said, “ a friend of Nevil’s, and a 
friend of Louise Devereux’s.” 

“ Yes ; we hear from him every four hours,” Rosamund rejoined. 
“ Mention him to her before me.” 

“ That’s exactly what I was going to tell you to do before me,” 
said her husband smiling. 

“ Because, Everard, is it not so ? — widows . . . and she loves 
this gentleman ! ” 

“ Certainly, my dear ; I think with you about widows. The 
world asks them to practise its own hypocrisy. Louise Devereux 
was married to a pipe ; she’s the widow of tobacco ash. We’ll make 
daylight round her.” 

“ How good, how kind you are, my lord ! I did not think so 
shrewd 1 But benevolence is almost all-seeing. You said you spoke 
to Dr. Shrapnel twice. Was he . . . polite ? ” 

“ Thoroughly upsefr, you know.” 

“ What did he say P ” 

“ What was it P 1 Beauchamp ! Beauchamp ! ’ the first time ; and 
the second time he said he thought it had loft off raining.” 

“ Ah ! ” Rosamund drooped her head. 

She looked up. “ Here is Louise. My lord has had a long con- 
versation with Mr. Lydiard.” 

“ I trust he will come here before you leave us,” added the earl. 

Rosamund took her hand. “ My lord has been more acute than I, 
or else your friend is less guarded than you.” 

u What have you seen P” said the blushing lady. 
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“ Stay. I have an idea you are one of the women I promised to 
Cecil Baskelett,” said the earl. “ Now may I tell him there’s no 
chance P” 

“ Oh ! do.” 

They spent so very pleasant an evening that the earl settled down 
into a comfortable expectation of the renewal of his old habits in the 
September and October season. Nevil’s frightful cry played on his 
ear-drum at whiles, but not too affectingly. He conducted Rosa- 
mund to her room, kissed her, hoped she would sleep well, and 
retired to his good hard bachelor’s bed, where he confidently sup- 
posed he would sleep. The sleep of a dyspeptic, with a wilder than 
the monstrous Bevisham dream, befell him, causing him to rise at 
three in the morning and proceed to his lady’s chamber, to assure 
himself that at least she slept well. She was awake. 

“ I thought you might come,” she said. 

He reproached her gently for indulging foolish nervous fears. 

She replied, “ No, I do not ; I am easier about Nevil. I begin 
to think he will live. I have something at my heart that prevents 
me from sideping. It concerns me. Whether he is to live or die, I 
should like him to know he has not striven in vain — not in every- 
thing : notVhere my conscience tells me he was right, and we, I, 
wrong — utterly wrong, wickedly wrong.” 

“ My dear girl, you are exciting yourself.” 

“ No ; feel my pulse. The dead of night brings out Nevil to me 
like the writing on the wall. It shall not be said he failed in every- 
thing. Shame to us if it could be said ! He tried to make me see 
what my duty was, and my honour.” 

“ He was at every man Jack of us.” 

“ I speak of one thing. I thought I might not have to go. Now 
I feel I must. I remember him at Steynham, when Colonel Halkett 
and Cecilia were there. But for me, Cecilia would now be his wife. 
Of that there is no doubt ; that is not the point ; regrets are fruit- 
less. I sec how the struggle it cost him to break with his old love — 
that endearing Madame do Rouaillout, his Renee — broke his heart ; 
and then his loss of Cecilia Halkett. But I do believe, true as that 
I am lying here, and you hold my hand, my dear husband, those 
losses were not so fatal to him as the sufferings he went through on 
account of his friend Dr. Shrapnel. I will not keep you here. Go 
and have some rest. What I shall beg of you to-morrow will not 
injure my health in the slightest : the reverse : it will raise me from 
a bitter depression. It shall not be said that those who loved him 
were unmoved by him. Before he comes back to life, or is carried 
to his grave, he shall know that I was not false to my love of him.” 

“ My dear, your pulse is at ninety,” said the earl. 

“ Look lenient, be kind, be just, my husband. Oh ! let us cleanse 
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our hearts. This great wrong was my doing. I am not only quite 
strong enough to travel to Bevisham, I shall be happy in going : and 
when I have done it — said : 4 The wrong was all mine/ I shall 
rejoice like the pure in spirit. Forgiveness does not matter, though 
I now believe that poor, loving old man who waits outside his door 
weeping, is wrongheaded only in his political views. We women 
can read men by their power to love. Where love exists there is 
goodness. But it is not for the sake of the poor old man himself 
that I would go : it is for Nevil’ s : it is for ours, chiefly for me, for 

my child’s, if ever ! ” Rosamund turned her head on her 

pillow. 

The earl patted her cheek. 44 We’ll talk it over in the morning,” 
he said. 44 Now go to sleep.” 

He could not say more, for he did n6t dare to attempt cajolery 
with her. Shading his lamp he stepped softly away to wrestle with 
a worse nightmare than sleep’s. Her meaning was clear : and she 
was a woman to insist on doing it. She was nevertheless a woman 
not impervious to reason, if only he could shape her understanding to 
perceive that the state of her nerves, incident to her delicate 
situation and the shock of that fellow Nevil’s illness — poor lad! — 
was acting on her mind, rendering her a victim of exaggerated 
ideas of duty, and so forth. 

Naturally, apart from allowing her Jo undertake the journey 
by rail, he could not sanction his lady’s humbling of herself so 
egregiously and unnecessarily. Shrapnel had behaved unbecom- 
ingly, and had been punished for it. He had spoken to Shrapnel, 
and the affair was virtually at an end. With his assistance she 
would see that, when less excited. Her eternal brooding over 
Nevil was the cause of these mental vagaries. 

Lord Romfrey was for postponing the appointed discussion in the 
morning after breakfast. He pleaded business engagements. 

44 None so urgent as this of mine,” said Rosamund. 

44 But we have excellent news of Nevil : you have Gannet’s word 
for it,” he argued. 44 There’s really nothing to distress you.” 

44 My heart : I must* be worthy of good news, to know happiness,” 
she answered. 44 1 will say, let me go to Bevisham two, three, four 
days hence, if you like, but there is peace for me, and nowhere 
else.” 

44 My precious Rosamund ! have you set your two eyes on it. 
What you are asking, is for permission to make an apology to 
Shrapnel ! ” 

44 That U the word.” 

44 That’s Nevil’s word.” 

44 It is a prescription to me.” 

44 An apology P” 
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The earl's gorge rose. Why, such an act was comparable to the 
circular mission of the dog 1 

" If I do not make the apology, the mother of your child is a 
coward," said Rosamund. 

“ She's not." 

“ I trust not." 

“ You are a reasonable woman, my dear. Now listen : the man 
insulted you. It's past : done with. He insulted you ..." 

“ He did not." 

“What?" 

“ He was courteous to me, hospitable to me, kind to me. He did 
not insult me. I belied him." 

“ My dear saint, you're dreaming. He spoke insultingly of you 
to Cecil." 

“Is my lord that man’s dupe? I would stand against him 
before the throne of God, with what little I know of his interview 
with Dr. Shrapnel, to confront him and expose his lie. Do not 
speak of him. lie stirs my evil passions, and makes me feel myself 
the creature I was when I returned to Steynhdm from my first visit 
to Bevisham, enraged with jealousy of Dr. Shrapnel's influence over 
If evil, spiteful, malicious : Oh ! such a nest of vilencss as I pray to 
heaven I am not now, if it is granted me to give life to another. 
Nevil's misfortunes date frqm that," she continued, in reply to the 
earl’s efforts to soothe her. “ Not the loss of the election: that was 
no misfortune, hut a lesson. He would not have shone in Parlia- 
ment : he runs too much from first principles to extremes. You see 
I am perfectly reasonable, Everard : I can form an exact estimate of 
character and things." She smiled in his face. “And I know my 
husband too : what he will grant ; what he would not, and justly 
would not. I know to a certainty that vexatious as I must be to you 
now, you are conscious of my having reason for being so." 

“ You carry it so far — fifty miles beyond the mark," said he. 
“ The man roughed you, and I taught him manners." 

“ No ! " she half screamed her interposition. “ I repeat, he was 
in no way discourteous or disobliging to me. # He offered me a seat 
at his table, and, heaven forgive me ! I believe a bed in his house, 
that I might wait and be sure of seeing Nevil, because I was very 
anxious to see him." 

“All the same you can't go to the man." 

“ I should have said so too, before my destiny touched me.” 

“ A certain dignity of position, my dear, demands a correspond- 
ing dignity of conduct : you can't go." 

1 “ If I am walking in the very eye of heaven, and feel it shining 

on sne where I go, there is no question for me of human dignity." 

Such flighty talk offended Lord Romfrey. 
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“ It comes to this : you're in want of a parson/’ 

Rosamund was too careful to hint that she would have expected 
succour and seconding from one or other of the better order of 
clergymen. 

She shook her head. “ To this, my dear lord : I have a troubled 
mind ; and it is not to listen nor to talk, that I am in need of, but 
to act.” 

“ Yes, my dear girl, but not to act insanely. I do love soundness 
of head. You have it, only just now you’re a little astray. We’ll 
leave this matter for another time.” 

Rosamund held him by the arm. “ Not too long ! ” 

• 

Both of them applied privately to Mrs. Wardour-Devereux for her 
opinion and counsel on the subject of the proposal to apologise to 
Dr. Shrapnel. She was against it with the earl, and became Rosa- 
mund’s echo when with her. When alone, she was divided into two 
almost equal halves : deeming that the countess should not insist, 
and the earl should not refuse : him she condemned for lack of 
sufficient spiritual insight to perceive the merits of . his wife’s 
request : her she accused of some vestige of something underbred in 
her nature, for putting such fervid stress upon the supplication : 
i.e. making too much of it — a trick of the vulgar : and not known 
to the languid. 

She wrote to Lydiard for advice. * 

He condensed a paragraph into a line : 

u It should be the earl. She is driving him to it, intentionally or 
not.” 

Mrs. Devereux doubted that the countess could have so false an 
idea of her husband’s character as to think it possible he would ever 
be bent to humble himself to the man he had castigated. She was 
right. It was by honestly presenting to his mind something more 
loathesome still, the humbling of herself, that Rosamund succeeded 
in awakening some remote thoughts of a compromise, in case of 
necessity. Better I than she ! 

But the necessity was inconceivable. 

He had really done everything required of him, if anything was 
really required, by speaking to Shrapnel civilly. He had spoken to 
Shrapnel twice. 

Besides, the castle was being gladdened by happier tidings of 
Beauchamp. Gannet now pledged his word to the poor fellow’s 
recovery, and the earl’s particular friends arrived, and the countess 
entertained them. October passed smoothly. 

She said once ; “ Ancestresses of yours, my lord, have undertaken 
pilgrimages .as acts of penance for sin, to obtain heaven’s interces- 
sion in their extremity.” 
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41 1 dare say they did,” he replied. “ The monks got round them.” 

“ It is not to be laughed at, if it eased their hearts.” 

Timidly she renewed her request for permission to perform the 
pilgrimage to Bevisham. 

“ Wait,” said he, “ till Nevil is on his legs.” 

“ Have you considered where I may then be, Everard?” 

“ My love, you sleep well, don’t you ? ” 

“You see me every night.” 

“ I sec you sound asleep.” 

“ I see you watching me.” 

“Let’s reason,” said the earl ; and again they went through the 
argument upon the apology to Dr. Shrapnel. 

He was willing to indulge her in any amount of it: and she 
perceived why. Fox ! she thought. Grand fox, but fox downright. 
For her time was shortening to days that would leave her no free- 
will. 

On the other hand, the exercise of her free-will in a fast resolve, 
was growing all the more a privilege that he was bound to respect. 
As she became sacredcr and doubly precious to him, the less would 
ho venture to thwart her, though he should think her mad. There 
would be un* analogy between his manner of regarding her and the 
way that superstitious villagers look on their crazy innocents, she 
thought sadly. And she bled for him too : she grieved to hurt his 
pride. But she had come to imagine that there was no avoidance 
of this deed of personal humiliation. 

Nevil had scrawled a note to her. She had it in her hand one 
forenoon in mid November, when she said to her husband : “ I have 
ordered the carriage for two o’clock to meet the quarter to three 
train to London, and I have sent Stanton on to get the house ready 
for us to night.” 

Lord ltomfrey levelled a marksman’s eye at her. 

“ Why London P You know my wish that it should bo here at 
the castle.” 

“ I have decided to go to Bevisham. I have* little time left.” 

“ None to my thinking.” 

“Oh! yes; my heart will be light. I shall gain. You come 
with me to London P ” 

“ You can’t go.” 

“ Don’t attempt to reason with me, please, please ! ” 

“ I command, madam.” 

“ My lord, it is past the hour of commanding.” 

He nodded his head, with the eyes up amid the puckered brows, 
and blowing one of his long nasal expirations, cried : “ Here we are, 
in for another bout of argument ! ” 
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“ No; I can bear the journey, rejoice in confessing my fault, but 
more argument I cannot bear. I will reason with you in turn: 
submit to me in this.’ 1 

“ Feminine reasoning ! ” he interjected. 

“ I have nothing better to offer. It will be prudent to attend to 
me. Take my conduct for the portion I bring you. Before I put 
myself in God’s care I must be clean. I am unclean. Language 
like that offends you. I have no better. My reasoning has not 
touched you ; I am helpless, except in this determination that my 
contrition shall be expressed to Dr. Shrapnel. If I am to have life, 
to ‘be worthy of living and being a mother, it must be done. Now, 
my dear lord, see* that, and submit. You’re but one voice : I am 
two.” 

He jumped off his chair, frowning up his forehead, and staring 
awfully at the insulting prospect. “ An apology to the man ? By 
you ? Away with it.” 

“Make allowances for me if you can, my dear lord : that is what 
I am going to do.” 

“ My wife going there ? ” He strode along furiously. “ No ! ” 

“You will not stop her.” 

“ There’s a palsy in my arm if I don’t.” 

She plucked at her watch. 

“ Why, ma’am, I don’t know you,” he said, coming close to her. 
“Let’s reason. Perhaps you overshoot; you were disgusted with 
Shrapnel. Perhaps I was hasty ; I get fired by an insult to a 
woman. There was a rascal kissed a girl once against her will, and 
I heard her cry out ; I laid him on his hack for six months ; — just ^ 
to tell you ; — I’d do the same to lord or beggar. Very well, my dear 
heart, we’ll own I might have looked into the case when that dog 
Cecil. . . what’s the matter ? ” 

“Speak on, my dear husband,” said Rosamund, panting. 

“ But your making the journey to Bcvisham is a foolish notion.” 

“Yes? well?” 

“ Well, we’ll wait.” 

“Oh! have we tQ travel over it all again?” she exclaimed in 
despair at the dashing out of a light she had fancied. “ You see the 
wrong. You know the fever it is in my blood, and you bid me 
wait.” 

“ Drop a line to Nevil.” 

“ To trick my conscience ! I might have done that, and done well, 
once. Do you think I dislike the task I propose to myself ? It is 
for your sake that I would shun it. As for me, the thought of going 
there is m ecstasy. 1 I shall be with Nevil, and be able to look in 
his face* And how can I be actually abasing you when I am so 
certain that I am worthier of you in what I do ? ” 
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Her exultation swept her on. < “ Hurry there, my lord, if you will. 
If you think it prudent that you should go in my place, go : you 
deprive me of a great joy, but I will not put myself in your way, 
and I consent. The chief sin was mine ; remember that. I rank it 
viler than Cecil Baskelett’s. And listen : when — can you reckon ? 
— when will lie confess his wickedness ? Wo separate ourselves 
from a wretch like that. ,, 

“Pooh,” quoth the earl. 

“Put you will go?” She fastened her arms round the arm 
nearest : “You or I ! Does it matter which? We are one: You 
speak for me ; I should have been forced to speak for you. You 
spare me the journey. I do not in truth suppose it would have 
injured me : but I would not run one unnecessary risk.” 

Lord Romfrey sighed profoundly. lie could not shake her off. 
How could he refuse her ? 

IIow on earth had it come about that suddenly he was expected to 
be the person to go ! 

She would not let him elude her ; and her stained cheeks and her 
trembling on his arin pleaded most pressingly and masteringly. It 
might be that she spoke with a knowledge of her case. Positive it 
undoubtedly was that she meant to go if he did not. Perhaps the 
hopes of his House hung on it. Having admitted that a wrong had 
been done, he was not the* man to leave it unamended ; only he 
would have chosen his time, and the manner. Since NeviTs illness, 
too, he had once or twice been clouded with a little bit of regret at 
the recollection of poor innocent old Shrapnel posted like a figure of 
total inebriation beside the doorway of the dreadful sickroom. 

There had been women of the carrs illustrious House who would 
brave given their hands to the axe rather than conceal a stain and 
have to dread a scandal. Ilis Rosamund, after all, was of their 
pattern ; even though she blew that conscience she prattled of into 
trifles, and swelled them, as women of high birth in this country, 
out of the clutches of the priests, do not do. 

She clung to him for his promise to go. 

Ho said : “ Well, well.” 

“ That means, you will,” said she. 

His not denying it passed for the affirmative. 

. Then indeed she bloomed with love of him. 

“ Yet do say yes,” she begged. 

“ Til go, ma’am,” shouted the earl. “ 1*11 go, my love,** he said 
softly. 
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Chapter LIII. 

THE APOLOGY TO DR. SHRAPREL. 

“ You and Nevil are so alike,” Lady Romfrey said to her lord, at 
some secret resemblance she detected and dwelt on fondly, when the 
earl was on the point of starting a second time for Bevisham to do 
what she had prompted him to conceive it his honourable duty to do, 
without a single intimation that he loathed the task, neither shrug 
nor grimace. 

“ Two ends of a stick are pretty much alike : they’re all that 
length apart,” said he, v^ry little in the humour for compliments, 
however well braced for his work. 

His wife’s admiring love was pleasant enough. He simply pre- 
ferred to have it unspoken. Few of us care to be eulogised in the 
act of taking a nauseous medical mixture. 

For him the thing was as good as done, on his deciding to think 
it both advisable and right : so he shouldered his load' and marched 
off with it. He could have postponed the right proceeding, even 
after the partial recognition of his error : — one drops d word or two 
by hazard, one expresses an anxiety to afford reparation, one sends a 
message, and so forth, for the satisfaction of one’s conventionally 
gentlemanly feeling : — but the advisable proceeding under stress of 
peculiar circumstances, his clearly-awakened recognition of that, 
impelled him unhesitatingly. His wife had said it was the portion 
she brought him. Tears would not have persuaded him so power- 
fully, that he might prove to her he was glad of her whatever 
the portion she brought. She was a good wife, a brave woman, 
likely to be an incomparable mother. At present her very virtues 
excited her to fancifulness : nevertheless she was in his charge, and 
he was bound to break the neck of his will, to give her perfect peace 
of mind. The child suffers from the mother’s mental agitation. 
It might be a question of a nervous or an idiot future Earl of 
Bomfrey. Better death to the House than such a mockery of his 
line t These reflections reminded him of the heartiness of his whip- 
ping of that poor old tumbled signpost, Shrapnel, in t)xe name of 
outraged womankind. If there was no outrage P 

Assuredly if there was no outrage, consideration for the state of 
his wife would urge him to speak the apology in the most natural 
rnanufir possible. She vowed there was none. 

He never thought of blaming her for formerly deceiving him, nor 
of blaming her for now expediting him. 

la the presence of Colonel Halkett, Mr. Tuckham, and Mr. 
Lydiard, on a fine November afternoon, standing bareheaded in the 
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fir-bordered garden of the cottage on the common, Lord Romfrey 
delivered his apology to Dr. Shrapnel, and he said : 

“ I call you to witness, gentlemen, I offer Dr. Shrapnel the fullest 
reparation he may think fit to demand of me for an unprovoked 
assault on him, that I find was quite unjustified, and for which I am 
here to ask his forgiveness/ 1 

Speech of man could not have been more nobly uttered. 

Dr. Shrapnel replied : 

“ To the half of that, sir — 'tis over ! What remains is done with 
the hand.” 

He stretched his hand out. 

Lord Romfrey closed his own on it. 

The antagonists, between whom was no pretence of their being 
other after tho performance of a creditable ceremony, bowed and 
exchanged civil remarks : and then Lord Romfrey was invited to 
go into the house and see Beauchamp, who happened to be sitting 
with Cecilia Halkett and Jenny Denham. Beauchamp was thin, 
pale and quiet ; but the sight of him standing and conversing after 
that scene of the skinny creature struggling with bare-ribbed 
obstruction on the bed, was an example of constitutional vigour and 
a compliment to the family very gratifying to Lord Romfrey. 
Excepting by Cecilia, the carl was coldly received. He had to leave 
early by special express for London to catch the last train to 
Romfrey. Beauchamp declined to fix a day for his visit to the castle 
with Lydiard, but proposed that Lydiard should accompany the earl 
on his return. Lydiard was called in, and at once accepted the earl's 
proposal, and quitted the room to pack his portmanteau. 

A faint sign of firm-shutting shadowed the comers of Jenny's 
lips. 

“ You have brought my nephew to life,” Lord Romfrey said to 
her. 

“ My share in it was very small, my lord.” 

“ Gannet says that your share in it was very great.” 

“ And I say so, with tho authority of a witness,” added Cecilia. 

“ And I, from my experience,” came from Besfuchamp. 

ffis voice had a hollow sound, unlike his natural voice. 

“The earl looked at him remembering the bright laughing lad he 
had once been, and said : “ Why not try a month of Madeira ? You 
have only to step on board tho boat.” 

“ I don't want to lose a month of my friend,” said Beauchamp. 

“ Take your friend with you. After these fevers our winters are* 
bad.” 

“I've been idle too long.” 

“But, Captain Beauchamp,” said Jenny, “you proposed to do 
nothing but read for a couple of years.” 
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“ Ay, there's the voyage !" sighed he, with a sailor-invalid's 
vision of sunny seas dancing in the far sky. “ You must persuade 
Dr. Shrapnel to come ; and he will not como unless you come too, 
and you won't go anywhere but to the Alps !" 

She bent her eyes on the floor. Beauchamp remembered what 
had brought her home from the Alps. He cast a cold look on his 
uncle talking with Cecilia : granite, as he thought. And the reflux of 
that slight feeling of despair seemed to tear down with it in wreckage 
every effort he had made in life, and cry failure on him. Yet ho 
was hoping that he had not been created for failure. 

He touched his uncle’s hand indifferently : “ My love to the 
countess : let me Bear of her, sir, if you please." 

44 You shall," said the earl. 44 But, off to Madeira, and up Tene- 
riffe : sail the Azores. I'll hire you a good-sized schooner." 

44 There is the Esperanza said Cecilia. 44 And the vessel is lying 
idle y Nevil ! Can you allow it ? " 

He consented to laugh at himself, and fell to coughing. 

Jenny Denham saw a real human expression of anxiety cross the 
features of the earl at the sound of the cough. 

Lord Romfrey said “ Adieu ! ” to her. 

He offered her his hand, which she contrived to avoid taking by 
dropping a formal half-reverencc. 

44 Think of the Esperanza ; she will b^ coasting her nominal native 
land! and adieu for to-day," Cecilia said to Beauchamp. 

Jenny Denham and he stood at the window to watch the leave- 
taking in the garden, for a distraction. They interchanged no 
remark of surprise at seeing the earl and Dr. Shrapnel hand-locked : 
but Jenny’s heart reproached her uncle for being actually servile, 
and Beauchamp accused the earl of aristocratic impudence. 

'Both were overcome with remorse when Colonel Halkett, puttjng 
his head into the room to say good-bye to Beauchamp and place the 
Eyperanza at his disposal for a winter cruise, chanced to mention in 
two or three half words the purpose of the earl’s visit, and what had 
occurred. He took it for known already. 

To Miss Denham *he remarked : 44 Lord Romfrey is very much 
concerned about your health ; he fears you have overdone it in 
nursing Captain Beauchamp." 

44 1 must be off after him," said Beauchamp, and began trembling 
so that he could not stir. 

The colonel knew the pain and shame of that condition of weakness 
p ix> a man who has been strong and swift, and said : “ Seven-league 
boobs are not to be caught. You’ll see him soon. Why, I thought 
some letter of yours had fetched him here ! I gave you all the 
credit of. it*” 
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“ No, he deserves it all himself — all,” said Beauchamp: and with, 
a dubious eye on Jenny Denham : “ You see, we were unfair.”. 

The “ we ” meant “ you ” to her sensitiveness ; and probably he 
did mean it for “ you : ” for as he would have felt, so he supposed 
that his uncle must have felt, J enny’s coldness was much the crueller. 
Her features, which in animation were summer light playing upon 
smooth water, could be exceedingly cold in repose : the icier to 
those who knew her, because they never expressed disdain. No 
expression of the baser sort belonged to them. Beauchamp was 
intimate with these delicately-cut features ; he would have shuddered 
had they chilled on him. He had fallen in love with his uncle ; he 
fancied she ought to have done so too ; and from his excess of sym- 
pathy he found her deficient in it. 

He sat himself down to write a hearty letter to his “dear old 
uncle Everard.” 

Jenny left him, to go to her chamber and cry. 


Chapter LIY. 

THE FRUITS OF THE APOLOGY. 

» 

This clear heart had cause for tears. Her just indignation with 
Lord Romfrey had sustained her artificially hitherto : now that it 
was erased, she sank down to weep. Her sentiments toward Lydiard 
had been very like Cecilia Halkett’s, in favour of Mr. Austin ; with 
something more to warm them on the part of the gentleman. He 
first had led her mind in the direction of balanced thought, when, 
despite her affection for Dr. Shrapnel, her timorous maiden wits, 
unable to contend with the copious exclamatory old politician, 
opposed him silently. Lydiard had helped her tongue to speak, as 
well as her mind toward rational views ; and there had been a bond of 
union in common for them in his admiration of her father’s writings. 
She had known that he was miserably joked, afad had respected him 
when he seemed inclined for compassion without wooing her for 
tenderness. He had not trifled with her, hardly flattered ; he had 
done no more than kindle a young girl’s imaginative liking. The 
pale flower of imagination, fed by dew's, not by sunshine, was bom 
drooping, and hung secret in her bosom, shy as a bell of the frail 
wood-sorrel. Yet there was pain for her in the perishing of a 
thing so poor and lowly. She had not observed the change in 
Lydiard after Beauchamp came on tho scene : and that may teH us 
how passionlessly pure the little maidenly sentiment was. For do 
but look on the dewy wood-sorrel flower : it is not violet or rose 
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inviting hands to pluck it : still it is there, happy in the woods. 
And Jenny’s feeling was that a foot had crushed it. 

She wept, thinking confusedly of Lord Romfrey ; trying to think 
he had made his amends tardily, and that Beauchamp prized him 
too highly for the act. She had no longer anything to resent : she 
was obliged to weep. In truth, as the earl had noticed, she was 
physically depressed by the strain of her protracted watch over 
Beauchamp, as well as rather heartsick. 

But she had been of aid and use in saving him ! She was not 
quite a valueless person ; sweet, too, was the thought that he con- 
sulted her, listened to her, weighed her ideas. He had evidently 
taken to study her, as if dispersing some wonderment that one of 
her sex should have ideas. He had repeated certain of her own 
which had been forgotten by her. IIis eyes were often on her with 
this that she thought humourous intentness. She smiled. She had 
assisted in raising him from his bed of sickness, whereof the memory 
affrighted her and melted her. The difficulty now r was to keep him 
indoors, and why he would not go even temporarily to a large house 
like Mount Laurels, whither Colonel Halkctt was daily % requesting 
him to go, she was unable to comprehend. His love of Dr. Shrap- 
nel might account for it. 

“ Own, Jenny/’ said Beauchamp, springing up to meet her as she 
entered the room where he and l)r. Shrapnel sat discussing Lord 
Romfrey’s bearing at his visit, “ own that my uncle Everard is a 
true nobleman. He has to make the round to tho right mark, but 
he comes to it. I could not move him — and I like him the better 
for that. He w’orkcd round to it himself. I ought to have been 
sure he would. You’re right : I break my head with impatience.” 

“ No ; you sowed seed,” said Dr. Shrapnel. “ Heed not that girl, 
my Beauchamp. The old w oman’s in the Tory, and the Tory leads 
the young maid. Here’s a fable I draw from a Naturalist’s book, 
and we’ll set it against the dicta of Jenny Do-nothing, Jenny Dis- 
cretion, Jenny Wait- for- the-Gods: — Once upon a time in a tropical 
island a man lay sick ; so ill that he could not rise to trouble his 
neighbours for help ; lo weak that it was lifting a mountain to get 
up from his bed ; so hopeless of succour that the last spark of dis- 
traught wisdom perching on his brains advised him to lie where he 
was and trouble not himself, since peace at least he could command, 
before he passed upon the black high-road men call our kingdom of 
peace : ay, he lay there. Now it chanced that this man had a mess 
to cook for his nourishment. And life said, Do it, and death said. 
To what end ? He wrestled with the stark limbs of death, and 
cooked the mess ; and that done he had no strength remaining to 
him to consume it, but crept to his bed like the toad into winter. 
Now, meanwhile a steam arose from the mess, and he lay stretched. 
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So it befel that the birds of prey of the region scented the mess, and 
they 'descended and thronged at that man’s windows. And the 
man’s neighbours looked up at them, for it was the sign of one who 
is fit for the beaks of birds, lying unburied. Fail to spread the pall 
one hour where suns are decisive, and the pall comes down, out of 
heaven ! They said, The man is dead within. And they went to 
his room, and saw him and succoured him. They lifted him out of 
death by the last uncut thread. 

“ Now, my Jenny Weigh- words, Jenny Halt-there ! was it they 
who saved the man, or he that saved himself? The man taxed his 
expiring breath to sow seed of life, Lydiard shall put it into verse 
for a fable in song for our people. I say it is a good fable, and sung 
spiritedly may serve for nourishment, and faith in work, to many of 
our poor fainting fellows ! Now you ? ” 

Jenny said: “I think it is a good fable of self-help. Does it 
quite illustrate the case ? I mean, the virtue of impatience. But I 
like the fable and the moral ; and I think it would do good if it 
were made popular, though it would be hard to condense it to a 
song.” 

“ It would be hard ! ay, then we do it forthwith. And you shall 
compose the music. As for the ‘case of impatience,’ my dear, you 
tether the soaring universal to your pet-lamb’s post, the special. I 
spoke of seed sown. I spuke of the fruits of energy and resolution. 
Cared I for an apology ? I took the blows as I take hail from the 
clouds — which apologise to you the moment you are in shelter, if 
you laugh at them. So, good night to that matter ! Are we to 
have rain this evening? 1 must away into Bcvisham to the Work- 
men’s Hall, and pay the men.” 

“ There will not be rain ; there will be frost, and you must be 
well wrapped if you must go,” said Jenny. “ And tell them not to 
think of deputations to Captain Beauchamp yet.” 

“ No, no deputations ; let them send Killick, if they want to say 
anything,” said Beauchamp. 

u Wrong ! ” the doctor cried ! “ wrong ! wrong ! Six men won’t 
hurt you more than one. And why check thfem when their feelings 
are up ? They bum to be speaking some words to you. Trust me, 
Beauchamp, if we shun to encounter the good warm soul of numbers, 
our hearts are narrowed to them. The business of our modem 
world is to open heart and stretch out arms to numbers. In num- 
bers we have our sinews; they are our iron and gold. Scatter 
them not; teach them the secret of cohesion. Practically, since 
they gave you not their entire confidence once, you should not 
rebuff them to suspicions of you as aristocrat, when they rise on 
the effort to believe a man of, as ’tis called, birth their undivided 
friend* Meet them ! ” 
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“ Send them,” said Beauchamp. 

Jenny Denham fastened a vast cloak and a comforter on the 
doctor’s heedless shoulders and throat, enjoining on him to return in 
good time for dinner. 

He put his finger to her cheek in reproof of ' such supererogatory 
counsel to a man famous for his punctuality. 

The day had darkened. 

Beauchamp begged Jenny to play to him on tho piano. 

“ Do you indeed care to have music ? ” said she. “ I did not wish 
you to meet a deputation, because your strength is not yet equal to 
it. Dr. Shrapnel dwells on principles, forgetful of minor con- 
siderations.” 

“ I wish thousands did ! ” cried Beauchamp. “ When you play 
I seem to hear ideas. Your music makes me think.” 

Jenny lit a pair of candles and set them on the piano. “ W altzes ? ” 
she asked. 

“ Call in a puppet-show at once ! ” 

She smiled, turned over some leaves, and struck the opening 
notes of the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven. 

At the finish, he said * “ Now read me your father’s poem, * The 
Hunt of the Fates. 9 99 

She read it to him. 

“Now read, i The Ascent from the Infernq. 999 

That she read : and also “ Soul and Brute 99 another of his 
favourites. 

He wanted more, and told her to read “ First Love — Last Lore” 

u I fear I have not the tone of voice for love-poems,” Jenny said, 
returning the book to him. 

" I’ll read it,” said he. 

He read with more impressiveness than effect. Lydiard’s reading 
thrilled her : Beauchamp’s insisted too much on particular lines. 
But it was worth while observing him. She saw him always as in 
a picture, remote from herself. His loftier social station and strange 
character precluded any of those keen suspicions by which women 
learn that a fire is beginning to glow near them. 

“ How I should liko to have known your father ! ” he said. “ I 
don’t wonder at Doctor Shrapnel’s love of him. Yes, he was ono of 
the great men of his day ! and it’s a higher honour to be of his 
blood than any that rank can give. You were ten years old when 
you lost him* Describe him to me.” 

“ He used to play with me like a boy,” said Jenny, She de- 
scribed her father from a child’s recollection of him. 

Shrapnel declares ho would have been one of the first 
surgeons in Europe: and he was one of the first of poets,” Beau- 
champ pursued with enthusiasm. “So he was doubly great. I 
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hold a good surgeon to be in the front rank of public benefactors— *- 
where they put rich brewers, bankers, and speculative manufacturers, 
now. Well! the world is young. We shall alter that in time. 
Whom did your father marry ? ’’ 

Jenny answered, “My mother was the daughter of a London 
lawyer. She married without her father's approval of the match, 
and he left her nothing." 

Beauchamp interjected : “ Lawyer’s money ! ’’ 

“ It would have been useful to my mother’s household when I 
was an infant," said Jenny. 

“ Poor soul ! I suppose so. Yes ; well," Beauchamp sighed. 
“Money! never mind how it comes! We’re in such a primitive 
condition that wo catch at anything to keep us out of the cold ; — 
dogs with a bone ! — instead of living, as Dr. Shrapnel prophecies, 
for and with one another. It’s war now, and money’s the weapon of 
war. And we’re the worst nation in Europe for that. But if wc 
fairly recognise it, we shall be the first to alter our ways. There’s 
the point. Well, Jenny, I can look you in the face to-night. 
Thanks to my uncle Evcrard at last ! " 

“ Captain Beauchamp, you have never been blamed." 

“ I am Captain Beauchamp by courtesy, in public. My friends 
call me Ncvil. I think I have heard the name on your lips ? ’’ 

“ When you were verj ill.” 

He stood closer to her, very close. 

“Which was the arm that bled fur me? May I look at it? 
There was a bruise." 

“Have vou not forgotten that trifle? There is the faintest 
possible mark of it left." 

“ I wish to sec." 

She gently defended the arm, but lie made it so much a matter of 
earnest to see the bruise of the old election missilo on her fair arm, 
that, with a pardonable soft; blush, to avoid making much of it 
herself, she turned her sleeve a little above the wrist. He took 
her hand. 

“ It was for me ! " • 

“It was quite an accident : no harm was intended." 

“But it was in my cause — for me ! " 

“ Indeed, Captain Beauchamp . . . ." 

“ Nevil, we say indoors." 

“ Ncvil — but is it not wiser to say what comes naturally to us P ” 

“ Who told you to-day that you had brought me to life ? I am 
here — to prove it true. If I had paid attention to your advice, I 
should not have gone into the cottage of those poor creatures <aad 
taken away the fever. I did no good there. But the man's wife 
said her husband had been ruined by voting for me : and it was a 
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point of honour to go in and sit with him. You are not to have 
your hand back : it is mine. Don’t you remember, Jenny, how you 
gave me your arm on the road when I staggered, two days before 
the fever knocked me over P Shall I tell you what I thought then P 
I thought that he who could have you for a mate would have the 
bravest and helpfullest wife in all England. And not a mere 
beauty, for you have good looks : but you have the qualities I have 
been in search of. Why do your eyes look so mournfully at me P I 
am full of hope. We’ll sail the Esperanza for the winter : you and 
I, and our best friend with us. And you shall have a voice in the 
council, be sure.” 

“If you are two to one?” Jenny said quickly, to keep from 
faltering. 

Beauchamp pressed his mouth to the mark of the bruise on her 
arm. He held her fast. 

“I mean it, if you will join me, that you and I should rejoice the 
heart of the dear old man — will you ? ne has been brooding over 
your loneliness here if you are unmarried, ever since his recovery. 
I owe my life to you, and every debt of gratitude to him. Now, 
Jenny ! ” 

“ Oh ! Captain Beauchamp — Ncvil, if you will ... if I may 
have my hand. You exaggerate common kindness. lie loves you. 
We both esteem you.” # 

“ But you don’t love me ? ” 

“ Indeed I have no fear that I shall be unable to support myself, 
if I am left alone.” 

u But I want your help. I wake from illness with my eyes open. 
I must have your arm to lean on now and then.” 

Jenny dropped a shivering sigh. 

“ Uncle is long absent !” she said. 

Her hand was released. Beauchamp inspected his watch. 

“ He may have fallen ! He may be lying on the common ! ” 

“ Oh ! ” cried Jenny, “ why did I let him go out without me?” 

“ Let me have his lantern ; I’ll go and search over the common.” 

“ You must not go out,*’ said she. 

“ I must. The old man may be perishing,” 

“ It will be death to you . . . Nevil ! ” 

“ That’s foolish. I can stand the air for a few minutes.” 

u I'll go,” said Jenny. 

“ Unprotected P No.” 

u Cook shall come with me.” 

“ Two women !” 

“ Nevil, if you care a little for me, be good, be kind, submit.” 

“He is half an hour behind dinner-time, and he's never late. 
Something must have, happened to him. Way for me, my dear 
girl.” " 
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She stood firm between him and the door. It came to pass that 
she stretched her hands to arrest him, and he seized the hands. 

“ Bather than you should go out in this cold weather, anything ! ” 
she said, in the desperation of physical inability to hold him back. 

“ Ah !” Beauchamp crossed his arms round her. “ Fll wait for 
five minutes.” 

One went by, with Jenny folded, broken and sobbing, senseless, 
against his breast. 

They had not heard Dr. Shrapnel quietly opening the hall door 
and hanging up his hat. He looked in. 

“ Beauchamp ! ” he exclaimed. 

“ Come, doctor,” said Beauchamp, and loosened his clasp of Jenny 
considerately. 

She disengaged herself. 

“ Beauchamp ! now I die a glad man.” 

“ Witness, doctor, she’s mine by her own confession.” 

“ Uncle!” Jenny gasped. “Oh! Captain Beauchamp, what an 
error ! what delusion ! . . . Forget it. I will. Here are more mis- 
understandings ! You shall be excused. But be . . .” 

“ Bo you the blessedest woman alive on this earth, my Jenny ! ” 
shouted'Dr. Shrapnel. “ You have the choice man of all the earth 
for husband, sweetheart ! Ay, of all the earth ! I go with a message 
for my old friend Harry Denham, to quicken him in the grave ; for 
the husband of his girl is Nevil Beauchamp ! The one thing I 
dared not dream of thousands is established. Sunlight, my Jenny !” 

Beauchamp kissed her hand. 

She slipped away to her chamber, grovelling to find her dimi- 
nished self somewhere in the mid-thunder of her amazement, as 
though it were to discover a pin on the floor by the flash of light- 
ning, Where was she ? 

This ensued from the apology of Lord Romfrey to Dr. Shrapnel. 


Chapter LY. 

WITHOUT LOVE. 

At the end of November, Jenny Denham wrote v these lines to 
Mr. Lydiard, in reply to his request that she should furnish the 
latest particulars of Nevil Beauchamp, for the satisfaction of the 
Countess of Romfrey : — 


“ There is everything to reassure Lord Romfrey in the state of 
Captain Beauchamp’s health, and I have never seen him so placidly 
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happy as ho has been since the arrival, yesterday morning, of a 
lady from France, Madame la Marquise de Rouaillout, with her 
brother, M. le Comte de Croisnel. Her husband, I hear from 
M. de Croisnel, dreads our climate and coffee too much to attempt 
the voyage. I understand that she writes to Lady Romfrey to-day. 
Lady Romfrey’s letter to her, informing her of Captain Beauchamp’s 
alarming illness, went the round from Normandy to Touraine and 
Dauphiny, otherwise she would have come over earlier. 

“ Her first inquiry of me was, ‘II cst mort?’ You would have 
supposed her disappointed by my answer. A light went out in her 
eyes, like that of a veilleusc in the dawn. She looked at me without 
speaking, while her beautiful eyes regained their natural expression. 
She shut them and sighed. ‘ Tell him that M. do Croisnel and his 
sister are here.’ 

“ This morning her wish to see Miss Halkctt was gratified. You 
know my taste was formed in France; I agree with Cuptain Beau- 
champ in his more than admiration of Frenchwomen ; ours, though 
more accomplished, arc colder and less plastic. But Miss Halkctt is 
surpassingly beautiful, very amiable, very generous, a perfect friend. 
She is our country at its best. Probably she is shy of speaking 
French ; she frequently puts the Italian accent. Madame de*Rouaill- 
out begged to speak with her alone : I do not know what passed. 
Miss Halkctt did not. return to us. # 

“Dr. Shrapnel and Captain Beauchamp have recently been specu- 
lating on our becoming a nation of artists, and authorities in science 
and philosophy, by the time our coalfields and material wealth are 
exhausted. That, and the catach/MH, are their themes.” 

“ They say, will things end utterly ? — all our gains be lost ? The 
question seems to me to come of that love of earth which is recog- 
nition of God : for if they cannot reconcile themselves to believe hi 
extinction, to what must they be looking ? It is a confirmation of 
your saying, that love leads to God, through art or in acts. 

“You will regret to hear that the project of Captain Beauchamp’s 
voyage is in danger of being abandoned. A committee of a vacant 
Radical borough has offered to nominate him. My influence is weak ; 
madame would have him go back with her und her brother to Nor- 
mandy. My influence is weak, I suppose, because he finds me con- 
stantly leaning to expediency — I am your pupil. It may be quite 
correct that powder is intended for explosion : we do not therefore 
apply a spark to the barrel. I ventured on that. He pitied me in 
the snares of simile and metaphor. He is the same, you perceive. 
How often have we not discussed what would have become of him, 
with that ‘ rpeket-brain ’ of his, in less quiet times I Yet, when he 
was addressing a deputation of workmen the other day, he recom- 
mended patience to them as one of the virtues that count under 
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wisdom. Ho is curiously impatient for knowledge. One of Ids 
reasons for not accepting Colonel Halkett’s offer of his yacht is, that 
he will ^ot be able to have books enough on board. Definite instead 
of vast and hazy dut'es are to be desired for him, I think. Most 
fervently I pray that he will obtain a ship and serve some years. 
At the risk of your accusing me of 1 sententious posing/ I would 
say, that men who do not live in the present chiefly,* but hamper 
themselves with giant tasks in excess of alarm for the future, how- 
ever devoted and noble they may be — and he is an example of one 
that is — reduce themselves to the dimensions of pigmies ; they have 
the cry of infants. You reply, Foresight is an element of love of 
country and mankind. But how often is not the foresight, guess- 
work ? 

“ lie has not spoken of the Dawn project. To-day he is repeating 
one of uncle’s novelties — ‘ Sultry Tories.’ The sultry Tory sits in 
the sun and prophecies woefully of storm, it appears. Your accusa- 
tion that I am one at heart amuses me ; I am not quite able to deny 
it. ‘ Sultriness ’ I am not conscious of. But it would appear to be 
an epithet for the Conservatives of wealth. So that England, being 
very wealthy, we are to call it a sultry country ? You are much 
wanted, for where there is no ‘middleman Liberal’ to hold the 
scales for them, these two have it all their own way, which is not 
good for them. Captain Beauchamp quotes you too. It seems that 
vou once talked to him of a machine for measuring the force of 
blows delivered with the fist, and compared his efforts to those of 
one perpetually practising at it : and this you are said to have 
called — ‘The case of the Constitutional Realm and the extreme 
Radical.’ Elsewhere the Radical smites at iron or rotten wood ; 
In England it is a cushion on springs. Did you say it ? He quotes 
it as yours, half acquiescingly, and ruefully. 

“ For visitors, we have had Captain Baskelctt for two minutes, 
and Lord Palmct, who stayed longer, and seems to intend to come 
daily. lie attempts French with Madame de R., and amuses her 
a little : a silver foot and a ball of worsted. Mr. and Mrs. Grancy 
Lespel have called, and Lord dnd Lady Crayston. Colonel Halkett, 
Miss Ilalkett and Mr. Tuckliam come frequently. Captain Beau- 
champ spoke to her yesterday of her marriage. 

“ Madame do R. leaves us to-morrow. Iler brother is a delightful, 
gay-tempered, very handsome boyish Frenchman — not her equal, to 
my mind, for I do not think Frenchmen comparable to the women 
of France ; but she is exceedingly grave, with hardly a smile, and 
his high spirits excite Novil’s, so it is pleasant to see them together/ 1 

The letter was handed to Lady Romfrey. She read through it 
thoughtfully till she came to the name of Nevil, when she frowned. 
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On the morrow she pronounced it a disingenuous letter. Ben£e Had 
sent her these lines : — 

“ I should come to you if my time were hot restricted ; my 
brother’s leave of absence is short. I have done here what lay 
in my power, to show you I have learnt something in the school 
of self-immolation. I have seen Mdlle. Halkett. She is a 
beautiful young woman, deficient only in words, doubtless. My 
labour, except that it may satisfy you, was the vainest of tasks. 
She marries a monsieur of a name that I forget, and of the bearing 
of a member of the corps de garde, without the stature. Enfin, 
madame, I have dohe my duty, and do not regret it, since I may 
hope that it will win for me qqw $ approbation and a portion of 
the esteem of a lady to whom I am indebted for that which is now 
the best of life to me : and I do not undervalue it in saying I would 
gladly have it stamped on brass and deposited beside my father’s. I 
have my faith. I would it were If evil’s too — and yours, should you 
be in need of it. 

“He will marry Mdlle. Denham. If I may foretell events, 
she will steady him. She is a young person who will not feel astray 
in society of his rank ; she possesses the natural grace We do not 
expect to see out of our country — from sheer ignorance of what is 
beyond it. For the moment she affects to consider herself unworthy ; 
and it is excusable that she should be slightly alarmed at her 
prospect. But Nevil must have a wife. I presume to think that 
he could not have chosen better. Above all, make him leave Eng- 
land for the winter. Adieu, dear countess. Nevil promises me a 
visit after his marriage. I shall not set foot on England again : 
but you, should you ever como to our land of France, will find my 
heart open to you at the gates of undying grateful recollection. 
I am not skilled in writing. You have looked into me once ; look 
now ; I am the same. Only, I have succeeded in bringing myself \ > 
a greater likeness to the dead, as it becomes a creature to be who 
is coupled with one of their body. Meanwhile I shall have news of 
you. I trust that soon I may be warranted in forwarding congratu- 
lations to Lord liomfrey.” 

Bosamund handed the letters to her husband. Not only did she 
think Miss Denham disingenuous, she saw that the girl was not in 
love with Beauchamp : and the idea of a loveless marriage for him 
threw the moumfullest of Hecate’s beams along the course of a 
career that the passionate love of a bride, though she were not 
well-born and not wealthy, would have rosily coloured. 

" Without love ! ” she exclaimed to herself. She asked the earl’s 
opinion of the startling intelligence, and of the character of that 
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Mies Denham, who could pen such a letter, after engaging to give 
her hand to Nevil. 

Lord Romfrey laughed in his dumb way. “ If Nevil must have a 
wife— and the marquise tells you so, and she ought to know — he may 
as well marry a girl who won’t go all the way down hill with him 
at his pace. He’ll be cogged.” 

“ You do not object to such an alliance ? ” 

“ I’m past objection. There’s no law against a man’s marrying 
his nurse.” 

“ But she is not even in love with him ! ” 

“ I dare say not. He wants a wife : she accepts a husband. The 
two women who were in love with him he wouldn’t have.” 

Lady Romfrey sighed deeply:^* He has lost Cecilia! She might 
still have been his : but he" has taken to that girl. And Madame de 
Rouaillout praises the girl because — oh ! I see it — she has less to 
be jealous of in Miss Denham : of whose birth and blood we know 
nothing. Let that pass. If only she loved him ! I cannot endure 
the thought of his marrjing a girl who is not in love with him.” 

“ Just as you like, my dear.” 

“I used to suspect Mr. Lydiard.” 

“Perhaps he’s the man.” 

“ Oh, what an end of so brilliant a beginning ! ” 

“ It strikes me, my dear/’ said the earl, “ it’s the proper common 
sense beginning that may have a fairish end.” 

“No, but what I feel is that he — our Nevil! — has accomplished 
hardly anything, if anything ! ” 

“ He hasn’t marched on London with a couple of hundred thou- 
sand men : no, he hasn’t done that,” the earl said, glancing back in 
his mind through Beauchamp’s career. “And he escapes what 
Stukely calls his nation’s scourge, in the shape of a statue turned 
out by an English chisel. No : we haven’t had much public excite- 
n ant out of him. But one thing he did do : he got me dozen on mg 
knees!" 

Lord Romfrey pronounced these words with a sober emphasis that 
struck the humour of it sharply into Rosamund’s heart. Through 
some contrast it presented between Nevil’s aim at the world and hit 
of a man : the immense deal thought of it by the earl, and the very 
little that Nevil would think of it : the great domestic achievement 
to be boasted of by an enthusiastic devotee of polities ! 

She embraced her husband with peals of loving laughter: the 
last laughter heard in Romfrey Castle for many a day. 
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Chapirr LVI. 

THE LAST OP NEVTL BEAUCHAMP. ... 

Not before Beauchamp was flying with the winter gales to wanner 
climes could Rosamund reflect on his career unshadowed by her 
feminine mortification at the thought that he was unloved by the 
girl he had decided to marry. But when he was away and winds 
blew, the clouds which obscured an embracing imagination of him — 
such as, to be true and full and sufficient, should stretch like the 
dome of heaven over the humblest of lives under contemplation — 
broke, and revealed* him to her as one who had other than failed : 
rather as one in mid career, in mid forest, who, by force of 
character, advancing in self-conquest, strikes his impress right and 
left around him, because of his aim at stars. He had faults, and she 
gloried to think he had; for the womans heart rejoiced in his 
portion of our common humanity while she named their prince to 
men: but where was he to be matched in devotedness and in 
gallantry? and what man of blood fiery as N evil's ever* fought so 
to subject it? Rosamund followed him like a migratory bird, 
hovered over his vessel, perched on deck beside the helm, ‘where her 
sailor was sure to be stationed, entered his breast, communed with 
him, and wound him round and round with Jier love. He has mine ! she 
cried. Her craving that he should be blest in the reward, or flower- 
crowns of his wife's love of him lessened in proportion as her brooding 
spirit vividly realised his deeds. In fact it had been but an example 
of our very general craving for a climax, palpable and scenic. She was 
completely satisfied by her conviction that his wife would respect 
and must be subordinate to him. So it had been with her. As for 
love, let him come to his Rosamund for love, and appreciation, 
adoration ! 

Rosamund drew nigh to her hour of peril with this torch of her 
love of Beauchamp to illuminate her. 

There had been a difficulty in getting him to go. One day Cecilia 
walked down to Dr. Shrapnel's with Mr. Tuckham, to communicate 
that the Esperama awaited Captain Beauchamp, manned and provi- 
sioned, off the pier. Now, he would not go without Dr. Shrapnel, 
nor the doctor without Jenny ; and Jenny could not hold back, 
seeing that the wish of her heart was for Nevil to he at sea, un- 
troubled by political questions and prowling Radical deputies. So 
her consent was the seal of the voyage. What she would not con- 
sent to, was the proposal to have her finger ringed previous to the 
voyage, altogether in the manner of a sailor's bride. She seemed 
to stipulate for a term of courtship. Nevil frankly told the doctor 
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that he was not equal to it : anything that was hind he was quite 
ready to say; and anything that was pretty: but nothing par- 
ticularly kind and pretty occurred to him : he was exactly like a 
juvenile correspondent facing a blank sheet of letter paper : — he 
really did not know what to say, further than the uncomplicated 
exposition of his case, that he wanted a wife and had found the very 
woman. How, then, fathom Jenny's mood for delaying? Dr. 
Shrapnel’s exhortations were so worded as to induce her to comport 
herself like a scriptural woman, humbly wakeful to the surpassing 
splendour of the high fortune which had befallen her in being so 
selected, and obedient at a sign. But she was, it appeared that 
she was, a maid of scaly vision, not perceptive of the blessedness of 
her lot. She could have been very little perceptive, for she did 
not understand his casual allusion to Beauchamp’s readiness to 
overcome “a natural repugnance,” for the purpose of making her 
his wife. 

Up to the last moment, before Cecilia Halkctt left the deck of the 
Esperanza to step on the pier, Jenny remained in vague but excited 
expectation of something intervening to bring Cecilia and Beau- 
champ together. It was not a hope ; it was with pure suspense that 
she awaited the issue. Cecilia was pale. Beauchamp shook Mr* 
Tuckham by the hand, and said : “ I shall not hear the bells, but send 
me word of it, will you ? ” and he wished them both all happiness. 

The sails of the schooner filled. On a fair frosty day, with a 
light wind ruffling from the north-west, she swept away, out of 
sight of Bevisham, and the island, into the channel, to within view 
of the coast of France. England once below the water-line, 
alone with Beauchamp and Dr. Shrapnel, Jenny Denham knew 
her fate. 

As soon as that grew distinctly visible in shape and colour, she 
ceased to be reluctant. All about her, in air and sea and unknown 
coast, was fresh and prompting. And if she looked on Beauchamp, 
the thought — my husband ! palpitated, and destroyed and re-made 
her. Rapidly she underwent her transformation from doubtfully 
minded woman to woman awakening cleareycd, and with new sweet 
shivers in her temperate blood, like the tremulous light seen running 
to the mom upon a quiet sea. She fell under the charm of Beauchamp 
at sea. 

In view of the island of Madeira, Jenny noticed that some trouble 
had come upon Dr. Shrapnel and Beauchamp, both of whom had 
been hilarious during the gales ; but sailing into summer they began 
to wear that look which indicated one of their serious deliberations. 
She was not taken into their confidence, and after a while they 
recovered partially. 
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The truth was, they had been forced back upon old English ground 
by a recognition of the absolute necessity, for her sake, of handing 
themselves over to a parson. In England, possibly, a civil marriage 
might have been proposed to the poor girl. In a foreign island, 
they would bo driven not simply to accept the services of a parson, 
but to seek him and solicit him : otherwise the knot, faster than 
any sailor’s in binding, could not be tied. Decidedly it could not ; 
and how submit ? Neither Dr. Shrapnel nor Beauchamp were of a 
temper to deceive the clerical gentleman ; only they had to think of 
Jenny’s feelings. Alas for us ! — this our awful baggage in the rear 
of humanity, these women who have not moved on their own feet 
one step since the primal mother taught them to suckle, are per- 
petually pulling us backward on the march. Slaves of custom, 
forms, shows and superstitions, they are slaves of the priests. “ They 
are so in gratitude perchance, as the matter works,” Dr. Shrapnel 
admitted. For at one period the priests did cherish and protect the 
weak from animal man. But we have entered a broader daylight 
now, when the sun of high heaven has crowned our structure with 
the flower of brain, like him to scatter mists, and penetrate darkness, 
and shoot from end to end of earth ; and must we still be grinning 
subserviently to ancient usages and stale forms, because of a baggage 
that it is, woe to us ! too true, we cannot cut ourselves loose 
form ? Lydiard might say we are compelling the priests to fight, and 
that they are compact foemen, not always passive. Battle, then ! — 
The cry was valiant. Nevertheless, Jenny would certainly insist 
upon the presence of a parson, in spite of her bridegroom’s 4 natural 
repugnance.’ Dr. Shrapnel offered to argue it with her, being of 
opinion that a British consul could satisfactorily perform the cere- 
mony. Beauchamp knew her too well. Moreover, though tonguetied 
as to lovemaking, he was in a hurry to be married. Jenny’s eye« # 
were lovely, her smiles were soft ; the fair promise of her was in 
bloom on her face and figure. He could not wait ; he must off to the 
parson. 

Then came the question as to whether honesty and honour did not 
impose it on them ttf deal openly with that gentle, and on such 
occasions unobtrusive official, by means of a candid statement to him 
overnight, to the effect that they were the avowed antagonists of his 
Church, which would put him on his defence, and lead to an argu- 
ment that would accomplish his overthrow. — You parsons, whose 
cause is good, marshal out the poor of the land, that we may see the 
sort of army your stewardship has gained for you. What ! no army P 
only women and hoary men P And in the rear rank, to support you 
as an institution, none but fanatics, cowards, white-eyeballed dogma- 
tists, timeservers, moneychangers, mockers in their sleeves P What 
is this P 
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But the prospect of so completely confounding the unfortunate 
parson warned Beauchamp that he might have a shot in his locker : 
the parson heavily trodden on will turn. “ I suppose we must he 
hypocrites," he said in dejection. Dr. Shrapnel was even more 
melancholy. He again offered to try his persuasiveness upon Jenny. 
Beauchamp declined to let her be disturbed. 

She did not yield so very lightly to the invitation to go before a 
parson. She had to be wooed after all : a Harry Hotspur's wooing. 
Three clergymen of the Established Church were on the island: 
“ And where won't they be, where there's fine scenery and comforts 
abound?" Beauchamp said to the doctor ungratefully. 

“Whether a celibate clergy ruins the Faith faster than a non- 
celibate, I won't dispute," replied the doctor; “but a non-celibate 
interwinds with us, and is likely to keep up a one-storied edifice 
longer. 

Jenny hesitated. She was a faltering unit against an ardent and 
imperative two in the council. And Beauchamp had shown her a 
letter of Lady Roiufrey's very clearly signifying that she and 
her lord anticipated tidings of the union. Marrying Beauchamp 
was no simple adventure. She feared in her bosom, and resigned 
herself. 

She had a taste of what it was to be, at the conclusion of the 
service. Beauchamp thanked the goodnatured clergyman, and 
spoke approvingly of him to his bride, as, an agreeable, well-bred 
gentlemanly person. Then, fronting her and taking both her hands : 
“ Now, my darling," he said : “ You must pledge me your word 

to this : I have stooped my head to the parson, and I am con- 
tent to have done that to win you, though I don't think much of 
myself for doing it. I can’t look so happy as I am. And this idle 
ceremony — however, I thank God I have you, and I thank you 
for taking me. But you won't expect me to give in to the parson 
again." 

“ But, Ncvil," she said, fearing what was to come : “ They are 
gentlemen, good men.” ' 

“ Yes, yes." # 

“ They are educated men, Ncvil.” 

“ J enny ! J enny Beauchamp, they're not men, they're Churchmen. 
My experience of the priest in our country is, that he has abandoned 
— he's dead against the only cause that can justify and keep up a 
Church : the cause of the poor — the people. lie is a creature of the 
moneyed class. I look on him as a pretender. I go through his 
forms, to save my wife from annoyance, but there's the end of it : and 
if ever I’m helpless, unable to resist him, I rely on your word not to 
let him intrude ; he’s to have nothing to do with the burial of me. 
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He’s against the cause of the people. Very well: I make my 
protest to the death against him. When he’s a Christian instead of 
a Churchman, then may my example not be followed. It’s little use 
looking for that.” 

Jenny dropped some tears on her bridal day. She sighed her 
submission. “ So long as you do not change,” said she. 

u Change!” cried Nevil. “ That’s for the parson. Now it’s 
over : we start fair. My darling ! I have you. I don’t mean 
to bother you. I’m sure you’ll see that the enemies of Reason 
are the enemies of the human race ; you will see that. I can 
wait.” 

" If we can be sure that we ourselves arc using reason rightly, 
Nevil ! — not prejudice.” 

“ Of course. But don’t you see, my Jenny, wc have no interest 
in opposing reason ?” 

“ But have we not all grown up together ? And is it just or 
wise to direct our efforts to overthrow a solid structure that is a 
part . . . ?” 

He put his legal right in force to shut her mouth, telling her 
presently she might Lydiardizr as much as she liked. While prac- 
tising this mastery, he assured her he would always listen to her : 
yes, whether she Lydiardized, or what Dr. Shrapnel called Jenny- 
prated. 

“ That is to say, dear Nevil, that you have quite made up your 
mind to a toddling chattering little nursery wife P” 

Very much the contrary to anything of the sort, he declared ; and 
he proved his honesty by announcing an immediate reflection that 
had come to him : “ IIow oddlv things are settled ! Cecilia Halkett 
and Tuckham ; you and I ! Now I know for certain that I have 
brought Cecilia Halkett out of her woman’s Toryism, and given Jier 
• at least liberal views, and she goes and marries an arrant Tory; 
while you, a bit of a Tory at heart, more than anything else, have 
married an ultra.” 

“ Perhaps we may^ope that the conflict will be seasonable on 
both sides P — if you give me fair play, Nevil !” 

As fair play as a woman’s lord could give her, she was to have ; 
with which, adieu to argumentation and controversy, and all the 
thanks in life to the parson ! On a lovely island, free from the 
seductions of care, possessing a wife who, instead of starting out of 
romance and poetry with him to the supreme honeymoon, led him 
back to those forsaken valleys of his youth, and taught him the 
joys of colour and sweet companionship, simple delights, a sister 
mind, with a loveliness of person and nature unimagined by him, 
Beauchamp drank of a happiness that neither Ren£e nor Cecilia had 
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promised. His wooing of Jenny Beauchamp was a flattery richer 
than any the maiden Jenny Denham could have deemed her due ; 
and if his wonder in experiencing such strange gladness was 
quaintly ingenuous, it was delicious to her to see and know full 
surely that he who was at little pains to court, or please, indepen- 
dently of the urgency of the truth in him, had come to be her lover 
through being her husband. 

Here I would stop. It is Beauchamp’s career that carries me 
on to its close, where the lanterns throw their beams off the mud- 
banks by the black riverside ; when some few English men and 
women differed from the world in thinking that it had suffered 
a loss. 

They sorrowed for the earl when tidings came to them of the loss 
of his child, alive one hour in his arms. Rosamund caused them to 
bo deceived as to her condition. She survived ; she wrote to Jenny, 
bidding her keep her husband cruising. Lord Romfrey added a 
brief word : he told Ncvil that he would see no one for the present ; 
hoped he would be absent a year, not a day less. To render it the 
more easily practicable, in the next packet of letters Colonel Halkett 
and Cecilia begged them not to bring the Esperanza home for the 
yachting season : the colgnel said his daughter was to be married 
in April, and that bridegroom and bride had consented to take an 
old man off with them to Italy ; perhaps in the autumn all might 
meet in Venice. 

“ And you’ve never seen Venice,” Beauchamp said to Jenny. 

“ Everything is new to me,” said she, penetrating and gladly 
joining the conspiracy to have him out of England. 

Dr. Shrapnel was not so compliant as the young husband. Where 
he could land and botanize, as at Madeira, he let time fly and drum his 
wings on air, but the cities of priests along the coast of Portugal and 
Spain roused him to a burning sense of that flight of time and the 
vacuity it told of in his labours. Greatly to his astonishment, he 
found that it was no longer he and Bcauohftmp against Jenny, but 
Jenny and Beauchamp against him. 

“ What ! ” he cried, “ to draw breath day by day, and not to pay 
for it by striking daily at the rock Iniquity? Are you for that, Beau- 
champ P And in a land where these priests walk with hats curled 
like the water-lily’s leaf without the flower? How far will you 
push indolent unreason to gain the delusion of happiness P There is 
no such thing: but there’s trance. That talk of happiness is a 
carrion clamour of the creatures of prey. Take it — and you're 
helping tear some poor wretch to pieces, whom you might be eon- 
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structing, saving perchanco : some one ? some thousands ! You, 
Beauchamp, when I met you first, you were for England, England ! 
for a breadth of the palm of my hand comparatively — the round of 
a copper penny, no wider ! And from that you jumped at a bound 
to the round of this earth : you were for humanity. Ay, wo sailed 
our planet among the icy spheres, and were at blood-heat for its 
destiny, you and I ! And now you hover for a wind to catch you. 
So it is for a soul rejecting prayer. This wind and that has it : tho 
wellsprings within are shut down fast ! I pardon my Jenny, my 
Harry Denham’s girl. She is a woman, and has a brain like a bell 
that rings all round to the tongue. It is her kingdom, of the inter- 
dicted untraversed frontiers. But what cares she, or any woman, 
that this Age of ours should lie like a carcase against the Sun! 
What cares any woman to help to hold up Life to him P He 
breeds divinely upon life, filthy upon stagnation. Sail you away, 
if you will, in your trance. I go. I go home by land alone, and 
I await you. Here in this land of moles upright, I do naught but 
execrate ; I am a pulpit of curses. Counter-anathema, you might 
call me.” 

“ Oh ! I feel the comparison so, for England shining spiritually 
bright,” said Jenny, and cut her husband adrift with the exclama- 
tion, and saw him float away to Dr. Shrapnel. 

“ Spiritually bright ! ” 

“By comparison, Nevil.” 

“ There’s neither spiritual nor political brightness in England, 
but a common resolution to cat of good things and stick to them,” 
said the doctor : “ and we two out of England, there’s barely a voice 
to cry scare to the feeders. I’m back ! I’m home ! ” 

They lost him once in Cadiz, and discovered him on the quay, 
looking about for a vessel. In getting him to return to the Esperanza, 
they nearly all three fell into the hands of the police. Beauchamp 
gave him a great deal of his time, reading and discussing with him 
on deck and in the cabin, and projecting future enterprises, to pacify 
his restlessness. A translation of Plato had become Beauchamp’s 
intellectual world. This philosopher singularly anticipated his 
ideas. Concerning himself he was beginning to think that ho had 
many years ahead of him for work. He was with Dr. Shrapnel as 
to the battle, and with Jenny as to the delay in recommencing it. 
They both laughed at the constant employment she gave them among 
the Greek islands in furnishing her severely accurate accounts of 
sea-fights and land-fights ; and the scenes being before them they 
could neither of them protest that their task-work was an idle labour. 
Dr. Shrapnel assisted in fighting Marathoif and Salamis over again 
cordially — to shield Great Britain from the rule of a satrapy. 
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Beauchamp often tried to conjure words to paint liis wife. On 
grave subjects she had the manner of speaking of a shy scholar, and 
between grave and playful, between smiling and serious, her clear 
head, her nobly -poised character, seemed to him to have never had a 
prototype and to elude the art of picturing it in expression, until he 
heard Lydiard call her whimsically, “ Portia disrobing : ” Portia half 
in her doctor’s gown, half out of it. They met Lydiard and his wife 
Louise, and Mr. and Mrs. Tuckliam, in Venice, where, upon the first 
day of October, Jenny Beauchamp gave birth to a son. The 
thrilling mother did not perceive on this occasion the gloom she cast 
over the father of the child and l)r. Shrapnel. The youngster would 
insist on his right to be sprinkled by the parson, to get a legal name 
and please his mother. At all turns in the history of our relations 
with worm n wc are confronted by the parson ! “ And, upon my 

word, I believe,” Beauchamp said to Lydiard, “ those parsons — not 
bad creatures in private life; there was one in Madeira I took a 
personal liking to — but they’re utterly ignorant of what men feel to 
them — more ignorant than women!” Mr. Tuckham and Mrs. 
Lydiard would not listen to his foolish objections ; nor were they 
ever mentioned to Jenny. Apparently the commission of the 
act of marriage was to force Beauchamp from all his positions one 
by one. 

“ The education of thafi child ? ” Mrs. Lydiard said to her hus- 
band. 

Tie considered that the mother would prevail. 

Cecilia feared she would not. 

“ Depend upon it, he’ll make himself miserable if he can,” said 
Tuckham. 

That gentleman, however, was perpetually coming fuming from 
arguments with Beauchamp, and his opinion was a controversialist’s. 
Ilis common sense was much afflicted. “ I thought marriage would 
have stopped all those absurdities,” he said, glaring angrily, laughing, 
and then frowning. “ I've warned him I’ll go out of my way to 
come across him if he carries on this headlong folly. A man should 
accept his country for what it is when he’s bohi into it. Don’t tell 
me he’s a good fellow. I know he is : but there’s an ass mounted 
on the good fellow. Talks of the parsons ! Why, they’re men of 
education.” 

“ They couldn’t steer a ship in a gale, though.” 

“ Oh ! he’s a good sailor. And let him go to sea,” said Tuckham. 
“ His wife’s a prize. He’s hardly worthy of her. If she manages 
him she’ll deserve a monument for doing a public servioe.” 

How fortunate it is for us that here and there we do not succeed 
m wresting our temporary "treasure from the grasp of the Fates 1 
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This good old commonplace reflection camo to Beauchamp while 
clasping his wife’s hand on the deck of the Esperanza, and looking 
up at the mountains over the Gulf of Venice. The impression of that 
marvellous dawn when ho and Renee looked up hand-in-hand was 
ineffaceable, and pity for the tender hand lost to him wrought in liis 
blood, but Jenny was a peerless wife ; and though not in the music 
of her tongue, or in subtlety of delicate meaning did she excel 
Ren6e, as a sober adviser she did, and as a firm speaker ; and sho 
had homelier deep eyes, thoughtfuller brows. The father could 
speculate with good hope of Jenny’s child. Cecilia’s wealth, too, 
had gone over to the Tory party, with her incomprehensible 
espousal of TuckKam. Let it go ; let all go for dowerlcss 
Jenny ! 

It was (she dared to recollect it in her anguish) Jenny’s choice to go 
home in the yacht that decided her husband not to make the journey 
by land in company with the Tuckhams. Lydiard and his wife 
remained for the winter in Italy. 

The voyage was favourable. Beauchamp had a passing wish to 
land on the Norman coast, and take Jenny for a day to Tourdcstelle. 
He deferred to her desire to land baby speedily, now they were so 
near hofcie. They ran past Otley rher, having sight of Mount 
Laurels, and on to Bevisham, with swelling sails. There they 
parted. Beauchamp made it one of his ‘points of honour* to 
deliver the vessel whence he had taken her, at her moorings in tin* 
Otley. One of the piermen stood before Beauchamp, and saluting 
him, said he had been directed to inform him that the Earl of 
Romfrey was with Colonel JIalkett, expecting him at Mount 
Laurels. Beauchamp wanted his ife to return in the yacht. She 
turned her eyes to Dr. Shrapnel. It was out of the question that 
the doctor should think of going. Husband and wife parted. §he 
saw him no more. 

This is no time to tell of weeping. The dry chronicle is fittest. 
Hard on nine o’clock in the December darkness, the night being still 
and clear, Jenny’s babe was at her breast, and her cars were awake 
for the return of her Husband. A man rang at the door of the house, 
and asked to see Dr. Shrapnel. This man was Killick, the Radical 
Sam of politics. He said to the doctot : “ I’m going to hit you sharp, 
sir ; I’ve had it myself : please put on your hat and come out with 
me ; and close the door. They musn’t hear inside. And here’s a 
fly, I knew you’d be off for the finding of the body. Commander 
Beauchamp’s drowned.” 

Dr. Shrapnel drove round by the shore of the broad water past a 
great hospital and ruined abbey to Otley village. Killick had 
lifted him into the conveyance, and he lifted him out. Dr. 
Shrapnel had pot spoken a word. Lights were flaring on the river. 
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illuminating the small craft sombrely. Men, women and children 
crowded the hard and landing-places, the marshy banks and the 
decks of colliers and trawlers. Neither -Killick nor Dr. Shrapnel 
questioned them. The lights were torches and lanterns ; the occupa- 
tion of tho boats moving in couples was the dragging for the 
dead. 

“ 0 God, let's find his body," a woman called out. 

“ Just a word ; is it Commander Beauchamp P " Killick said to 
her. 

She was scarcely aware of a question. “ Hore, this one," she said 
and plucked a little boy of eight by the hand close against her side, 
and shook him roughly and kissed him. * 

An old man volunteered information. “ That’s the boy. That 
boy was in his father’s boat out there, with two of his brothers, 
larking ; and he and another older than him fell overboard ; and 
just then Commander Beauchamp was rowing by, and I saw him 
from off here, where I stood, jump up and dive, and he swam to his 
boat with one of them and got him in safe : that boy : and he dived 
again after “the other, and was down a long time. Either he burst 
a vessel or ho got cramp, for he’d been rowing himself from the 
schooner grounded down at the river-mouth, and must have Been hot 
when he jumped in : either way, he fetched the second up, and sank 
with him. Down ho went." 

A fisherman said to Killick : “ Do you hear that voice thunder- 
ing P That’s the great Lord llomfroy. He’s been directing the 
dragging since five o’ the evening, and will till he drops or drowns, 
or up comes the body." 

“ 0 God, let’s find the body!" the woman with the little boy 
called out. 

A torch lit up Lord Itomfrey’s face as he stepped ashore. “ The 
flood has played us a trick," he Naid. “ We want more drags, 
or with next ebb the body may be lost for days in this infernal 
water." 

The mother of the rescued boy sobbed, “ Oh, my lord, my 
lord!" ” > 

Tho earl caught sight of Dr. Shrapnel, and went to him. 

“ My wife has gone down to Mrs. Beauchamp," he said. “ She 
will bring her to Mount Laurels. I take you with me. * You must 
not be alone." 

He put his arm within the arm of the heavily-breathing man 
whom he had once flung to the ground, to support him. 

“ My lord ! my lord ! ” sobbed the woman, and dropped on her 
knees. 

“What’s this P" the earl said, drawing his hand away from the 
woman’s clutch at it. 



" She’s the mother, my lord,” several explained to him. 

“ Mother of what ?” 

u My boy,” the woman tried, and dragged the urchin to Lord 
Romfrey’s feet, cleaning her boy’s face with her apron. 

" It’s the boy Commander Beauchamp drowned to save.” 

All the lights of the ring were turned on the head of the boy* 
Dr. Shrapnel’s eyes and Lord Romfrey’s fell on tho abashed little 
creature. The boy struck out both arms to get his fists against h!s 
eyelids. 

This is what we have in exchange for Beauchamp ! 

It was not uttered, but it was visible in the blank stare at one 
another of the t\*o men who loved Beauchamp, after they had 
examined the insignificant bit of mudbank life remaining in this 
world in the place of him. 
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